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Our Presidency Changes 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
January 8 Gilbert W. Chapman was 
elected President of this Li , SUC 
ceeding Morris Hadley, who had ex- 
pressed his intention last June of resign- 
ing on completion of his fifteenth year 
of service. 

Mr. Chapman, President of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, is a 
Trustee of the Library, has been a 
member of the Circulation Department 
Committee, and for the past two years 
has been Business Group Chairman of 
the Library's Fund Appeal. 

In taking over the presidency Mr. 
Chapman referred to his predecessor's 
leadership in difficult years. “In 1948, 
when costs spiralled and the Library’s 
income from endowments failed to ke 
pace, Mr. Hadley led the first ap 
He played a key role in City and State re- 
lations. Despite financial difficulties the 
Library continued to expand its services. 
All who are actively interested in The 
New York Public Library are aware of 
the great burden of responsibility Mr. 
Hadley has borne through the years and 
of the great debt of gratitude that is 
owed to him for his rare and dedicated 
service.” 

Mr. Hadley, a senior partner of the 
law firm, Milbank, Tweed, Hope and 
Hadley, will continue as a member of 
the Library Board, on which he has 
served since 1938. : 

A graduate of Yale University in 1924, 
Mr. Chapman joined the engineering 
staff of the American Water Works 
Company and advanced over the years 
to become its president. In 1948 he 
joined Yale & Towne and in 1949 be- 
came president of the company which 
manufactures locks and НЕА prod- 
ucts and materials handling equipment. 


[3] 


Mr. Chapman is chairman of the 
National Book Committee, Inc., board 
chairman of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., a trustee and treasurer of 
the National Planning Association, a di- 
rector of The Saturday Review, fellow 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library, and a 
trustee of the Institute of International 
Education. 


Growth of a Branch 


On that balmy rainy day after Christmas 
we took a subway to the Bronx to have 
an early look at our new Francis Martin 
Branch. This is the city’s New Year’s gift 
to itself (i.e. to the inhabitants of Univer- 
sity Heights) in the form of a splendid 
edifice of tan brick, pink granite, and 
brushed chrome wrapped around fifty 
thousand volumes of books for circula- 
tion and reference, all new on new 
shelves. 

From outside we weren't sure whether 
this fluorescent crescent (curved to fit 
the curve of University Avenue) was a 
library or a research lab or a “new look” 
office building. Inside, guided up and 
around and down by the gracious librar- 
ian Mrs. Eleanor Horton and her assist- 
ant Ruth Ana Gill, we were impressed by 
the efficient variety of facilities — from 
auditorium to staff kitchen — and by the 
spaciousness of ће two fan-shaped stack- 
and-reading rooms (one for children, one 
for everybody else). The librarians, some- 
what short of staff, are rather impressed 
by the distances their duties make them 
walk along the fan-edge. But they are 
elated at the influx of new readers and 
the high quality of their requests. 

Weng the week before Christmas, 
the branch is to be formally dedicated 
February 3. 

A University Heights sub-branch had 
existed since 1919, housed first in a room 


\ 
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in NYU (shared by a clock collection), 
then in a store off the campus and more 
accessible to children, finally (since 
1929) in a University-owned apartment 
not far from the present location. The 
history of the growth of the collection 
indicates that children’s needs have 
pressed the hardest. 

Although during the first seven years 
it was deemed “unwise to admit chil- 
dren,” а small collection of children’s 
books was made avail- 
able to parents; about 
1500 adult books and 
115 juvenile comprised 
the average book 
stock, With each move 
the stock was in- 
creased, the children 
-getting a larger share. 
Annual circulation be- 
gan at six thousand in 
1919, passed the hun- 
dred thousand mark 
in 1950-51. 

Ever since the end 
of the war the expec- 
tation of a new branch 
building has smoul- 
dered and from time 
to time flared up, mov- 
ing in and out of the 
Mayor's Budget, finally becoming this 
brick and chrome reality at a cost of 
$678,000. Demolished to give it room on 
this site was the home of the late Judge 
Francis Martin, whose name the branch 
now bears. 


Machines in the Machinery 


Automation has no future in the mental 
function of the library but a considerable 
one in the processes of getting the vol- 
umes (of data or vision or music or 
fiction) from their publishers to their 
readers. 

Already the machinery of purchas- 
ing and preparing for use is sprinkled 


E 





Albrecht Altdorfer, "St. Christopher” 


with machines that bodé an increas- 
ing reduction of human jas id — 
machines that order books, that get 
them into 21 categories to keep the 
inflow equitably distributed, that sort 
half a million catalog cards a year, 
and so on. 

Machines here and now practising the 
principles of electronics, of thermogra- 
phy, of microphotography include: an 
electronic card-sorter that sorts 4,000 
catalog cards an hour, 
an automatic analysis 
and distribution ma- 
chine that combines 
the functions of 21 
adding machines to 
balance purchases, a 
continuous photostat 
machine that bypasses 
typing and proofread- 
ing in the preparation 
of 100,000 orders a 
year, and numerous 
photo-charging ma- 
chines that afford 
pushbutton registra- 
tion of book loans in 
the branches. 

Robert E. Kingery, 
Chief of Кошо 
Division, presides over 
some of these machines and recently 
prepared an intramural exhibition of 
many of them. He called our.attention 
also to electric erasers, microfilm and 
microcard readers, electric typewriters 
and composing machines. 

Inour p Office, too, mechaniza- 
tion increases slowly yet inis Oe 
of the linotype machines now an 
automatic quadding device; another, 
just installed, is equipped to set the 
lettering for our bookbinders. 


But Fatigue in the Machines 


Machines, nevertheless, are all too hu- 
man in their response to overload. The 
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от press which prints this 
Bulletin and other periodicals and 
seasonal lists responded to the pre- 
Christmas rush by burning out its arma- 
ture. Hence a jam of press traffic like a 
Holland Tunnel tie-up: the Bulletin 
several weeks off schedule, and some of 
what we prematurely called our “1957 
imprints” still unprinted. The largest of 
these, the Complete Checklist of the 
new Arents Collection of Books in Parts, 
will begin its press run tomorrow. Dr. 
Dickson's introductory essay appeared 
in our June issue, but the descriptive list 
will not be published in the Bulletin. 
(96 p. $2.) 

The Composing Room, meanwhile, 
has piled up galleysful of future articles. 
These include a series of Henry James 
letters which will follow the present 
Howells essay, and then be reprinted 
with it as a separate; an essay and list 
^ by Gilbert A. Cam, the Librarys Ex- 
ecutive Assistant, "A Survey of the 
Literature on Investment Companies 
1864-1957” (preprint 252); and a bib- 
liography of works by and about the 
poet and former NYP librarian Marianne 
Moore. 


Context of a Trend 


German Expressionism in prints and 
paintings is currently on display in a 
great many museums and galleries 
throughout the United States — an ism 
that has flourished this half century yet 
seems only recently to have found its 
way across the ocean. This Library's 
Print Room, with resources extensive 
enough for a many-ismed demonstration 
of German art reaching back to the 
fifteenth century, has chosen and ar- 
ranged an exhibition of "Six Centuries 
of German Prints" to complement and 
supplement the Expressionism of the 
current vogue. Anonymous woodcut 
artists of the earliest period; Diirer, 
Grunewald, and Altdorfer; master en- 


gravers of the 17th and 18th centuries; 
Menzel, Liebermann, Slevogt, and many 
others of the 19th and centuries; 
new talents of the new postwar expres- 
siveness: representing all these, the 
show supplies historical context in depth 
and breadth. 


Howells Still Provocative 


On W. D. Howells’ essay of 1899 which 
we here publish for the first time we 
would like to quote the reader's opinion 
we obtained from Joseph Warren Beach 
shortly before that beloved scholar died 
this autumn. “This essay or lecture of 
Howells,” wrote Professor Beach, “seems 
to me a delightful and provocative piece 
of writing and historically important as 
indicating how, in the end, Howells 
heartily recommended realism without 
the qualifications earlier made on the 
subject of French realism in his advice 
to American authors. I think it has high 
interest, justifying space in the Bulletin 
and тыш as a Separate pamphlet.” 
( Will do: see opposite column. ) 


Typophilia 


Hand composition has also been going 
on in our evenings and odd hours, in the 
preparation of an elaborate Introduc- 
tion to the Library’s Elrie Robinson- 
Pforzheimer Typographical Collection, 
about which we will soon have more to 
say. As some of you noticed, this collec- 
tion was drawn upon for the cover and 
title page of our Ten Year Report. Hand- 
setting the hundreds of units of a mid 
Victorian border for our Arents Check- 
list cover (illustrated below: it will be 
printed in blue ink on pink paper) was a 
long day's work for two compositors. 

And speaking of fine printing, one 
mustn't overlook but look over the latest 
Theatre Collection exhibition — pro- 
grammes, playbills, posters деней by 
Adrian Wilson for The Interplayers of 
San Francisco. 
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The Library and Its Use* 
A Profile of the Central Reference Library 
By Epwarp С. FnEEHAFER, Director 


T has been said so often that the Reference Department of this Library is 

one of the world’s great libraries that the phrase is apt to roll along in 

sonorous splendor leaving little trace on the mind. The phrase is true, how- 
ever. Let us see if we can find out why. 

For a century and a half — or a century, or half a century, depending on 
which anniversary you choose — this Library has built upon a solid founda- 
tion of the wisdom, foresight, and benefactions of public spirited private 
individuals, in partnership with public spirited public officers. Add also the 
labor, often through active life, of able and devoted scholars and other 
workers in many categories and at many levels, and I think you will find 
that New York has been well served. 

I have no wish to bore you with warmed-over history, but let me refer 
briefly to what we loosely term our charter, to see what kind of library our 
founders intended. To paraphrase, it was their wish to establish a free public 
library, upon the most ample scale, for the benefit of the City of New York, 
for the advancement of useful knowledge, science, and education; equipped 
with the best literature of the world, plus other books, manuscripts, maps, 
and so on; and, if there should be surplus income, to provide lectures on 
cultural topics; or to promote in any other way the objects of the institution. 

This is broad, flexible, gives us the basic purpose, and permits adjustment to 
changing conditions. It was flexible even in the beginning. 

Joseph Green Cogswell conceived the idea, which John Jacob Astor gen- 
erously nourished, of a general public library for reference and research. He 


* A talk given at the dinner of the Citizens Advisory Committee of The New York Public Library, 
November 14, 1957. 
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was a remarkable scholar, one of the great bibliographers of his day, and 
sometimes quite austere. Nevertheless, he wrote of the first few days of the 
Astor Library: “Everything goes on very smoothly among the habitués of the 
Library. The readers average from one to two hundred daily, and they read 
excellent books, except the young fry, who employ all the hours they are out 
of school in reading the trashy, as Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Punch and the 
Illustrated News. Even this is better than spinning street yarns, and as long as 
they continue perfectly orderly and quiet, as they now are, I shall not object 
to their amusing themselves with poor books.” By 1880 a later Superintendent 
reported in part: “This library has more resemblance to the national libraries 
of other countries, an important function of which is understood to be, to 
encourage high studies . . ." 

The Astor was a general library. The Lenox, which joined it in 1895, added 
magnificent collections in great depth in several subjects: the Bible, Amer- 
icana, the Age of Discovery, Shakespeare, Milton, among others. 

_ It is, I think, clear that this Library, conceived as are all great institutions, 
in the minds of men, was intended to contain the record — irrespective of 
time, language, or place —- necessary for scholarly study, industrial or techno- 
logical research, or scientific investigation. It is clear, too, that the record was 
to be available freely to all, irrespective of age and economic, educational, 
or other status. 

Building the Collections 


_ In the years since consolidation the general collections of reference and 
research material have grown in size and strength, and have been comple- 
mented and enriched by many wonderful treasures in rare books. Our Berg, 
Spencer, and Arents collections are internationally famous. The Reserve 
Division, based on the Lenox collection, is now one of the primary sources for 
research in Americana, early printing, and many special fields of literature. 

In the general collections there are most of the major and many of the 
minor works in some 3,000 languages and dialects, including English. There 
are as many bound volumes of periodicals, learned society journals, and serial 
publications of governments as there are monographs. They are gathered in 
and from all parts of the world. Sometimes, profiting from special funds given 
for the purpose, or from grants and fellowships awarded to our people for 
study abroad, supplemented by Library time and by modest travel funds, we 
can acquire materials of great value to research which otherwise might not 
come to the Library. 

For example, Dr. John Mish, Chief of the Slavonic and Oriental Divisions, 
has by such arrangements just completed what from all accounts are sure to 
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be highly productive visits to libraries and learned societies in Iron Curtain 
countries. With his linguistic facility and his cultural contacts, he has been 
able to move freely among libraries, learned societies, and official book dis- 
tributors and to take full advantage of their newly found cooperative spirit 
which appears to have replaced their reluctance to share with the outside 
world the product of their printing presses. 

Gathering research materials on a comprehensive scale might appear to 
consist merely of getting everything one can lay one’s hands on, but this is 
not so. We estimate that we now acquire about 10% of the new titles pub- 
lished throughout the world. We think the percentage should be higher — 
perhaps 20% if we can afford it — but in any event there are a great many 
books we do not want — certain text books, translations, and reprints which 
we feel our readers do not need, plus many books in the fields which by agree- 
ment we do not cover comprehensively — law, medicine, pedagogy, the 
natural sciences. Skillful selection among the remainder, still a sizeable per- 
centage over what we can get, is an exacting task. 

A great library does not consist of a huge mass of books indiscriminately 
gathered. It results from the concentrated efforts of librarian-scholars who 
know their fields, their bibliography, and the needs of the research worker, 
student, general reader. In ours New York has a truly great library, thanks to 
the calibre of the staff who have followed Cogswell and Lenox in building 
the collections. 

Organizing Them for Use 

The organization of research library materials for use is just as important 
as their acquisition. A book in the Library is of little use to anyone until it 
has been cataloged, both for itself and in relation to all the other material in 
its field. The larger the collection, the more complex, the more essential the 
catalog becomes. 

Regular trade books are easy to deal with, but they represent a small pro- 
portion of our annual intake. Once in a while what appears to be such a book 
is not quite so easy. I recall one small book purporting to be authoritative on 
American Indian affairs which gave us some trouble because, although 
it seemed to be quite simple, with a title, author, publisher, and date, when 
our catalogers got through with it they found that it had been written orig- 
inally by an Indian agent, revised and signed by a superior, printed in small 
quantity, and then rewritten under a pseudonym and with fictional additions 
by a writer of Western stories. All this was discovered through our own bib- 
liographical resources, the Department of Anthropology at Columbia, and 
the Library of Congress. The result is a few lines on a catalog card. Trivial, 
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perhaps, but the work we did may have saved someone, or many someones, 
from serious error. 

Such a case is of course exceptional, but since we work actively in all the 
live languages and occasionally in all the dead ones too, and since author 
entries for publications of governments, of a host of organizations, agencies, 
corporate bodies, and the like are often difficult to establish authoritatively; 
since so many periodicals change title; and since fairly specific subjects are 
assigned each title cataloged, skill is again a prime requisite. The end product 
of this skill is a unique, complex, indispensable, world-renowned bibliography 
of 10,000,000 cards. One of its extraordinary services is the indexing by sub- 
ject of articles in periodicals not covered by printed periodical indexes. Thus 
many thousands of articles useful for reference or research are not only 
rescued from comparative oblivion, but made readily available. 

What about use? 

Intensity and Variety of Use 


A study of library use over a long period of years points to the probability 
that normally about 1,000,000 readers consult 2,500,000 books annually, or 
some 2,700 readers consult nearly 7,000 books daily. In general these readers 
are the hard core of serious workers present in prosperous times when, as 
a rule, the thousands of marginal or casual readers tend to disappear. A 
survey in 1956 showed that a majority of these workers are repeaters and 
that most of them use the Library for business, advanced research, or under- 
graduate study. Twelve percent are undergraduates, but that figure will 
doubtless increase, as will the total attendance, through the lifting in 1955 of 
restrictions on undergraduate use. Weekend and minor holiday attendances 
are again heading toward the higher figures of the nineteen-thirties. 

Statistics of heavy use are always gratifying, but when such use produces 
crowding and insufficient time for effective consultation of staff, the quality 
of service inevitably suffers, as it may once again unless added facilities 
adequate to meet the particular needs of large numbers of undergraduates 
can be provided, without impinging on effective service to other users. 

What do our readers read? Anything and everything. What information 
do they want? Anything and everything. 

One afternoon about two weeks ago I looked over some of the books on 
reserve for readers in the main reading room. Here is a small sampling of the 
titles: Kant’s Anthropologie, Die Neue Zeit for 1894, Famous Curses, by 
O'Donnell, History of Taxation in England, The London Museum for 1770, 
American Hellenic Society Publications for 1918-1920, Journey to the World 
Underground, being the Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, published in 
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1828, The Real Personages of Mother Goose, Journal of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of British Guiana for 1893, recent volumes of American 
Oriental Series, TAnneé Politique, Societa, and a Yugoslav journal. 

From the recent record of telephone questions received — and answered 
— by the Economics Division are the following examples (a number of them, 
incidentally, from well known New York firms): 


What was the Dutch currency in 1609? 

How many persons throughout the world were employed in agriculture 
in 1850? 

What were the names of ships leaving London in 1648? 

What was the average working day in English factories in 1863? 

Is there a trade agreement between Belgium and Ecuador containing a 
most favored nation clause? 

On what day was the exchange rate of the pound fixed at $4.02? 

Have we the Reserve Bank of India Acts of 1934 and 1948? (Yes.) 

Have we the Swiss Amtliches Stenographisches Bulletin for 1953? (Yes.) 

Do we have the Telephone Regulations of the International Telecom- 
munications Conference in Cairo, 1938? (Yes.) 


Applicants for space in the Economics Division Research Room included 
professors from Rutgers and Stanford and representatives of the Consulate 
General of India, the Attorney General of Puerto Rico, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, and the Population Council. Subjects included early 
American political behavior, the U. S. index of foreign trade, 1879-1928, for- 
eign aid and economic development in Southeast Asia, demographic transi- 
tions, Irish immigration, 1846-1848, French West Africa, a history of trade 
unions, and Puerto Rican constitutional history. 

Broaden these examples of inquiry to include those of other divisions of 
the Reference Department, and the breadth of scope in both time and topic is 
apparent. It is also apparent that this is no place of dusty tomes and dustier 
readers dozing in dusty bands of mote-filled sunlight. It is alive with a vitality 
which can be felt. Walk through the Main Reading Room or one of the 
research divisions on a busy afternoon. You cannot help knowing that you 
are watching the birth of countless ideas, some of which may have long and 
fruitful lives. 

Resources for Tomorrow 


Past and present, the Library's record is one of fine achievement. We can 
point with pride to the past, but we shall better serve our community if we 
point in the other direction. 
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The world is full'of guesses at what the future holds. Today's most imagina- 
tive science fiction may be tomorrow’s sober fact. I do not need to remind you 
of the enormous technical developments of recent years. Whether they are all 
good or not is beside the point. They are here. In many of these developments 
— electronics, fuels, metals, chemistry, nuclear fission — the great concen- 
tration of informational resources in this Library has been used again and 
again. Day by day we serve the scientists, technicians, economists, and de- 
signers who are making the world over. We serve the crackpot who may be 
tomorrow's genius as well as the genius for whose productions the world may 
not be ready. 

The process of translating information and experience into new forms has 
been going on for millions of years, but it is concentrated here, and the 
amount and variety of what we have to offer accelerate the rate. We grease 
the wheels of change. How much of it is progress is another matter. 

And while we comb the world to help the innovator we are also busy 
gathering information to sustain the growing and increasingly articulate 
body of opinion which holds that however marvellous these scientific and 
technical achievements may be, the essential task before us is not to pile 
wonders on wonders, but to keep them under control. This is no new thought, 
but it has a quite different slant from the bucolic protests of back-to-nature 
advocates or the resistance which some people always make to any kind 
of change. 

So far as I know we have, in the Library, no contemporary records of 
complaint against the wheel. The complaints antedate written language, but 
I am sure there were some. Surely someone said something like “Dragging 
was good enough for our fathers; they got where they wanted to," and "If a 
wheel breaks you're stuck, but you can always cut a new drag pole." Of more 
recent date, we have, in the Library, stern protests on scientific, sociological, 
or theological grounds against the use for power or speed of steam, electricity, 
and gasoline. The printing press, the typewriter, the telephone, and the auto- 
mobile were hailed as enemies of civilization. Movies, radio, and television 
were sure to wreck our children's reading habits. All change, all new things, 
produce protests. 

I think one may, without being proved reactionary, have some doubt of 
the value of some new things — I, for one, see relatively little progress in dual 
headlights and skyscraper tail fins — but I do not suggest that we should 
attempt to recall the “good old days.” We are living in the good old days now 
— as, according to Mr. Khrushev, our grandchildren will discover — unless 
we do something now to insure a better future. 
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On its record and with its known potentials this Library can help to build 
that future. It can help to encourage decency, dignity, and humanity in public 
as well as private affairs. It can help to bolster individual self-respect and self- 
reliance. It can furnish the sources of information on which independent 
thought and intelligent action can be based. It can supply the means for 
scientific and technical achievement, and it can balance these with means 
for the assessment of true values. A great library is a living thing with power 
to support a truth or destroy a fallacy. 

This power comes from many sources but primarily from books and other 
written or printed material organized and classified for ready use with the 
help of an able, intelligent, well trained staff. The combination works many 
wonders. Let me tell you of one of them which seems as far away as one 
could well get from guided missiles and atomic bombs. 

Some years ago a distinguished citizen of Indiana, who has asked to be 
anonymous, told my predecessor, Ralph Beals, that he was studying the 
libraries of the country to see which was doing or could do most for the pro- 
motion of understanding among men. He was especially interested in the 
better relation of psychological and sociological studies which, he believed, 
tend to go their separate ways rather than to complement each other. He felt 
that much useful knowledge was being buried under the conflicting termi- 
nology of disparate approaches and that somehow, somewhere, it should be 
brought together in clearer outline. He worked here a while and then 
traveled. We heard from him from time to time. At last he wrote that he had 
come to believe that this Library, with its books, its approach to the organ- 
ization of knowledge, and its readers, was doing and could do more of the 
job he felt needed doing than any other. And he was no vague philosopher. 
He backed his belief with a gift of $50,000. 

Who knows? Through this program to promote understanding the Library 
may make as important a contribution to human welfare as it did by advanc- 
ing the Manhattan Project some years ago. 


Looking Far Ahead 


This and other programs for the support of humanistic and scientific studies 
require more books; the best staff we can get and train; the best mechanical 
means for preserving the materials we have and for organizing those we 
add; and more space. 

Years ago Lewis Mumford complained that the Tiras was "spilling its 
entrails into public corridors." Since then we have moved bodily into public 
places, converting corridors, exhibition rooms, meeting rooms, and reading 
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rooms into offices, work rooms, and stacks. Overcrowding in the stacks has 
slowed down our service and raised our costs. A number of times in recent 
years the Library has made plans for expansion, but, for one reason or 
another, these have had to be abandoned or postponed. As many of you 
know, during the past two years a committee of the Board has taken a careful 
look at our needs and is now preparing its formal report. 

In making its plans, the Committee has taken a long look ahead, at least 
to the year 2000. It recognizes that whole new literatures may develop in 
fields now unknown and that these or other literatures may be published in 
many new ways. There will be great technological changes in that time, some 
of which may drastically affect the management of large collections, includ- 
ing the preservation and storage of books; cataloging procedures; and me- 
chanical, photographic, or electronic recording, searching, and transmission 
of texts. All of these factors and many others, known, suspected, or still un- 
dreamed of, will affect library techniques in many ways. We cannot predict 
either the bibliographical or technological future. Some of these mysteries 
the Council on Library Resources hopes to resolve. It and we will be alert 
to discover and test any device or technique which may help. 

In one respect we can predict the future with reasonable certainty. So far 
as this Library is concerned the determining factor in its growth and develop- 
ment is intellectual curiosity — man’s desire, need, and right to know. The 
fulfillment of that right is our job, and somehow the means to accomplish it 
must be found. 

I feel sure that man’s curiosity will increase, not diminish; and it is obvious, 
too, that the number of things he can be curious about will also increase. We 
must base our plans on the Library’s opportunity for service, since therein 
lie our obligation and our wealth. The real wealth of the Library is not in 
dollars, but in its value to the community, and we are therefore the wealthiest 
library because we have New York to serve. This Library — and here is 

history — has proved its worth. I am confident that with the help of the com- 
munity its problems can be solved. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Reprints of Mr. Freehafer's essay are available at the Inquiry Desk or, 
by mail, from Public Relations Office, NYPL, 5th Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y.— Free upon request. 


Novel-Writing and Novel- Reading 
An Impersonal Explanation 


By W. D. Ноте 
Edited by Wir1xAM M. Ствзом 


HE PUBLISHING for the first time of an essay ! by an American novelist 

who died thirty-eight years ago needs brief explanation. W. D. Howells 
was famous when he wrote this essay in 1899, both as a novelist and as the 
fire-eating critic a few years earlier of the "Editors Study" of Harper's 
Magazine. À young poet and journalist from Ohio whose self-education was 
crowned with four years in Venice, as U. S. Consul during the Civil War, he 
had come home to write a lively column for the New York Nation called 
“Minor Topics,” and had served E. L. Godkin as assistant editor for a few 
months. But it was New England household gods and poets whom he owed 
allegiance to in the first phase of his career, as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Even so, Howells was never more than “Boston-plated,” and his move to New 
York in the late 1880s marked a genuine revolution in his thought and feeling, 
an expansion of his sympathies and an increasing concern over the "social 
question" as it was called — the fact, that is, of unemployment and poverty 
in a rich, growing democracy. This move coincided with Howells's conduct- 
ing a six-year campaign for realism and the realists in fiction in the "Editor's 
Study," and it opened the phase of his greatest breadth as a novelist, with the 
fine New York novel, A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

"Novel Writing and Novel Reading" was thus written at the end of 
Howells's creative maturity, and is one of two papers he designed to read on 
a lecture tour through the East and Middle West, in 1899, under the man- 
agement of J. B. Pond, Mark Twain's lecture agent. The first audiences 
applauded the lecture so enthusiastically that Howells discarded "Heroes 
and Heroines of Fiction,” a less well-received second paper, and read only ` 
the "Novels" piece thereafter. Because he had always hated to speak in 


1 Printed here for the first time, by permission of William White Howells and Watt P. March- 
man, Director of the Rutherford B. Hayes Library, Fremont, Ohio, and copyright ©1958 by The 
Heirs of William Dean Howells. The manuscript consists of 110 leaves of thin wove paper, 
5% x 85% inches, numbered from 1 through 97 but with 13 leaves interpolated (11-A and 11-B, 
ог 2-15, 3-15, 4—15 for example), written in ink on the usual hal£-sheets in Howells’s late, very 
difficult handwriting. This was either the first or an early draft of Howells’s speech; with its 
many corrections and additions, it also probably represents Howells’s final wording. He must 
have given it to his brother, Joseph, or to Joseph's son, W. D. Howells, TI, for at his death the 
nephew left it to the Hayes Library. Mr. Mar has very kindly verified and completed my 
description of the manuscript. 
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public or even to read from his own work, he suffered increasingly severe 
nervous strain during the trip, and came near breaking down under the con- 
stant lecturing, socializing, and railroad travel. But the tour was a popular 
success, and the newspapers and novel-reading public praised the lecture 
in terms which show how unquestionably Howells was regarded at the turn 
of the century as the foremost American man of letters.* 

Nearly sixty years after its composition, "Novel Writing and Novel Read- 
ing" remains suggestive and is often striking for readers who rightly value 
the novels of Mark Twain and Henry James more highly than those of their 
editor and their intimate friend for more than forty years. In his rhetorical 
criticism of the 1880s, Howells had tended to insist that there were passions 
other than sexual passion, or that the commonplace was truer than the exotic, 
or that loosely-knit plots were closer to life than cunningly-designed ones. 
Under heavy attack from conventional and sentimental critics, he had nar- 
rowed his critical concepts into doctrines. But now in 1899, clearly, Howells 
believes that "realism excludes nothing that is true." Truth in fiction includes 
beauty, and the very greatest works of fiction are marked by repose. Whether 
Howells by this last term implies katharsis, or means the reader's satisfaction 
in the working out of the fictional logic of a story, repose is a rarer term than 
beauty in discussions of his literary theory, and yet he plainly regards them 
both as important. The glimpse the essay gives of Howells and James walking 
out by Fresh Pond together, in Cambridge, settling the true principles of 
their art at the very outset of their careers is suggestive. The view that much 
of the novelist's compositional process is unconscious is sanative. The resolu- 
tion in the essay of the ancient question as to whether literature instructs or 
delights is impressive, because it is so easily confirmed by the experience of 
any serious reader. Finally, Howells's distinctions between the autobiograph- 
ical, biographical, and historical forms of the novel and his argument that 
the historical is the great form, in spite of its imperfections, constitute a real 
challenge to those present critics for whom the meaning of a work lies in its 
formal excellence. 

Howells's motive in lecturing was to make enough money in a few weeks to 
permit him to drop literary journalizing for a year, and to give his audiences 
his considered views as to the form and function of the novel. He wanted, 
of course, to devote the time wholly to writing fiction, as he had in the 1880s 
between his Atlantic and Harper's positions. He was only partially successful 
in making money — insomnia and fatigue forced him to cut the schedule of 


2 Harrison T. Meserole, "The Dean in Person: Howells’ Lecture Tour,” Western Humanities 
Review x ( Autumn 1958) 337—347. 
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lectures in half — and it is not now clear why he did not publish this carefully 
wrought lecture and thereby add a substantial magazine fee to his profit 
from lecturing. Whatever his motive for withholding it from publication, it 
is the fullest, most detailed, most penetrating analysis of the novelist’s craft 
that Howells ever wrote, and it therefore takes its place in that long, vigorous 
debate about their art which writers like Flaubert, Zola, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
George Eliot, and James carried on, in private and in public, during a great 
age of novel-writing. 
* ж ж 


NOVEL-WRITING AND NOVEL-READING. 
AN IMPERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


IT was Thackeray who noted how actors, when they had a holiday, always 
went and saw a play. I fancy that they form the kindest and best part of the 
house at such times. They know how hard it is to do what the people on the 
stage are doing; if they are quick to what is ill-done, they are quick to what 
is well-done, too; and from what I have seen ‘of their behavior at actors’ 
matinees, as they are called when the profession pretty much fills the house, 
I am ready to say, that they are the most lenient, the most generous of all 
the spectators. 

It is much the same, I believe, with novelists, whom I will conceive for the 
purposes of illustration, to be so largely of my own mind and make, that I 
need not consider those who are otherwise. In fact, I will assume, as a work- 
ing hypothesis that I am exactly like every other novelist, and I will > 
for the whole body of fiction-mongers in saying that when I get a day off from 
a novel of my own, there is nothing I like so much as to lose myself in the 
novel of some one else. When I have not a whole day, I am very glad of a half 
day, or even such hours and half-hours as I can steal from sleep after going 
to bed at night, and before getting up in the morning. I do not despise other 
kinds of reading. I like history, I like biography, I like travels, I like poetry, 
I like drama, I like metaphysics; but I suspect that if I could once be got to 
tell the whole truth, it would appear that I liked all these in the measure they 
reminded me of the supreme literary form, the fine flower of the human story, 
the novel; and if I have anywhere said anything else to the contrary, I take it 
back, at least for the time being. 

You would have thought perhaps that having written so many novels 
myself (the procession has now been some twenty-five years in passing a 
given point, ) I would not care to read any; but we novelists, like the actors, 
are so in love with our art that we cannot get enough of it; and rather than 
read no novels at all, I would read my own, over and over again. In fact I 
often do this, and I have probably read them more times than any person 


8 The present transcript does not report the numerous incidental cancelations in the manuscript. 
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present, not because I admire them so very much, but because when I find 
myself in a difficult place in some new one, I can learn: from the old ones 
how I once behaved in another difficult place. If I go to some other novelist's 
book to take a leaf from it, I am apt to become so interested in the story that 
I forget what I went to it for, and rise from it as honest as I sat down. But 
I know the story in my own books so thoroughly that I can give myself 
without hindrance to the study of the method, which is what I want. 

That is what we go to one another's novels for. We read them for pleasure, 
of course but for a pleasure quite different from that which other readers 
find in them. The pleasure they yield is probably greater for us than for any 
other kind of reader; but again we are like the actors at the play: we are all 
the time, consciously or unconsciously, taking note how the thing is done. 
We may forget the shop, as I have just now pretended, but the shop does not 
forget us; sooner or later we find that [we] have had it with us; and here 
appears that chasmal difference between the author and the reader, which 
Goethe says can never be bridged.* The reader who is not an author con- 
siders what the book is; the author who is a reader, considers, will he, nill he, 
how the book has been done. It is so in every art. The painter, sculptor, 
architect, musician feels to his inmost soul the beauty of the picture, statue; 
edifice, symphony, but he feels still more thoroughly the stl which mani- 
fests that beauty. This difference is from everlasting to everlasting, and it 
disposes instantly of the grotesque pretension that the artist is not the best 
critic of his art. He is the best of all possible critics. Others may learn to enjoy, 
to reason and to infer in the presence of a work of art; but he alone who has 
wrought in the same kind can feel and know concerning it from instinct and 
from experience. Construction and criticism go hand in hand. No man ever 
yet imagined beauty without imagining more beauty and less; he senses, as 
the good common phrase has it, the limitations to the expression of beauty; 
and if he is an artist he puts himself in the place of the man who made the 
thing of beauty before him, clothes himself in his possibilities, and lives the 
failure and the success which it records. His word, if honest, is the supreme 
criticism. 

By beauty of course I mean truth, for the one involves the other; it is only 
the false in art which is ugly, and it is only the false which is universal. 
The truth may be indecent, but it cannot be vicious, it can never corrupt or 
deprave; and I should say this in defense of the grossest material honestly 
treated in modern novels as against the painted and perfumed meretricious- 
ness of the novels that went before them.” I conceive that apart from all the 
clamor about schools of fiction is the quiet question of truth, how to get it in, 
so that it may get itself out again as beauty, the divinely living thing which 
all men love and worship. So I make truth the prime test of a novel. If I do 


4 Source not located. 

5 Determined to be “impersonal,” in revising Howells replaced “naturalistic novels" with 
“modern novels,” and changed “romantic novels” to “novels that went before them” in this 
sentence. 
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not find that it is like life, then it does not exist for me as art; it is ugly, it is 
ludicrous, it is impossible. I do not expect a novel to be wholly true. I have 
never read one that seemed to me so except Tolstoy's novels; but I expect it 
to be a constant endeavor for the truth, and I perceive beauty in it so far as 
it fulfills this endeavor. I am quite willing to recognize and enjoy whatever 
measure of truth I find in a novel that is partly or mainly false; only, if I come 
upon the falsehood at the outset I am apt not to read that novel. But I do not 
bear such a grudge against it as I do against the novel which lures me on 
with a fair face of truth, and drops the mask midway. If you ask me for illus- 
trations, I am somewhat at a loss, but if you ask me for examples, they are 
manifold. In English I should say the truthful novelists or ШШ working 
with an ideal of truth were Jane Austen, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, George Moore; in French, Flaubert, 
Maupassant, the Goncourts, Daudet and Zola; in Russian, Tourguenief and 
Tolstoy; in Spanish, Valdés, Galdés and Pardo-Bazan; in Norwegian, Bjórn- 
son, Lie, and Kielland. In English, some untruthful novelists, or those work- 
ing from an ideal of effect, are Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Reade, and all 
their living followers; in French, Dumas, Feuillet, Ohnet; in Spanish Valera; 
in Russian, measurably Doystoyevsky; in Norwegian, none that I know of. 
It is right to say, however, of some of the untruthful novelists, and notably of 
Thackeray, that they were the victims of their period. If Thackeray had been 
writing in our time, I have no question but he would have been one of its 
most truthful artists. 

The truth which I mean, the truth which is the only beauty, is truth to 
human experience, and human experience is so manifold and so recondite, 
that no scheme can be too remote, too airy for the test. It is a well ascertained 
fact concerning the imagination that it can work only with the stuff of ex- 
ү It can absolutely create nothing; it can only compose. The most 

antastic extravagance comes under the same law that exacts likeness to the 
known as well as the closest and severest study of life. Once for all, then, 
obedience to this law is the creed of the realist, and rebellion is the creed of 
the romanticist. Both necessarily work under it, but one willingly, to beautiful 
effect, and the other unwillingly to ugly effect. 

For the reader, whether he is an author too, or not, the only test of a novel’s 
truth is his own knowledge of life. Is it like what he has seen or felt? Then it 
is true, and for him it cannot otherwise be true, that is to say beautiful. It will 
not avail that it has style, learning, thinking, feeling; it is no more beautiful 
without truth than the pretty statue which cannot stand on its feet. It is very 
astonishing to me that any sort of people can find pleasure in such a thing; but 
I know that there are many who do; and I should not think of consigning 
them to the police for their bad taste so long as their taste alone is bad. At the 
same time I confess that I should suspect an unreality, an insincerity in a 
mature and educated person whom I found liking an unreal, an insincere 
novel. You see, I take novels rather seriously, and I would hold them to a 
much stricter account than they are commonly held to. If I could, I would 
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have them all subject to the principles that govern an honest man, and do not 
suffer him to tell lies of any sort. I think the novelist is rarely the victim of 
such a possession, or obsession, that he does not know when he is representing 
and when he is misrepresenting life. If he does not know it fully at the time, 
he cannot fail to be aware of it upon review of his work. In the frenzy of 
inspiration, he may not know that he has been lying; but a time will quickly 
come to him, if he is at all an artist, when he will know it, and will see that 
the work he has done is ugly because of it. That is the time for him to tear 
up his work and to begin anew. 

Of course, there are several ways of regarding life in fiction, and in order to 
do justice to the different kinds we ought to distinguish very clearly between 
them. There are three forms which I think of, and which I will name in the 
order of their greatness: the novel, the romance, and the romanticistic novel. 

The novel I take to be the sincere and conscientious endeavor to picture 
life just as it is, to deal with character as we witness it in living people, and to 
record the incidents that grow out of character. This is the supreme form of 
fiction, and I offer as supreme examples of it, Pride and Prejudice, Middle- 
march, Anna Karenina, Fathers and Sons, Doña Perfecta and Marta y Maria, 
sufficiently varied in their origin and material and method, but all of the same 
absolute honesty in their intention. They all rely for their moral effect simply 
and solely upon their truth to nature. 

The romance is of as great purity of intention as the novel, but it deals with 
life allegorically and not representatively; it employs types rather than char- 
acters and studies them in the ideal rather the real; it handles the 
passions broadly. Altogether the greatest in this kind are The Scarlet Letter 
and The Marble Faun of Hawthorne, which partake of the nature of poems, 
and which, as they frankly place themselves outside of familiar experience 
and circumstance, are not to be judged by the rules of criticism that apply to 
the novel. In this sort Judd's Margaret is another eminent example that occurs 
to me; ? and some of you will think of Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein, of Steven- 
son's Jekyll and Hyde. I suggest also Chamisson's Peter Schlemihl.” 

The romanticistic novel professes like the real novel to portray actual life, 
but it does this with an excess of drawing and coloring which are false to 
nature. It attributes motives to people which do not govern real people, and 
its characters are of the quality of types; they are heroic, for good or for bad. 
It seeks effect rather than truth; and endeavors to hide in a cloud of incident 
the deformity and artificiality of its creations. It revels in the extravagant, 
the unusual and the bizarre. The worst examples of it are to be found in the 
fictions of two very great men: Charles Dickens and Victor Hugo; but it 
prevailed in all languages except the Russian, from the rise of Bulwer and 


6 Sylvester Judd, Margaret: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom; Including Sketches 
of a Place Not Before Described, Called Mons Christi . . . (1845). 

T Howells may have read Adalbert Von Chamisso's Peter Schlemihls Wunderbare Geschichte 
(1813) in his youth, when he was teaching himself German. It is a satirical variant upon the 
Faust story. 
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Balzac to the death of Dickens, in spite of the influence of George Eliot and 
Thackeray. Both these writers contemned it, but not effectively; the one was 
too much a moralist, the other too much a sentimentalist and caricaturist; I 
am speaking broadly. In all that time the most artistic, that is to say the most 
truthful English novelist was Anthony Trollope, and he was so unconscious 
of his excellence, that at times he strove hard for the most inartistic, the most 
untruthful attitudes of Thackeray. Now, all is changed: not one great novelist, 
not a single one in any European language, in any country, has for the last 
twenty-five years been a romanticistic novelist; while literature swarms 
with second-rate, third-rate romanticistic novelists. The great novelists of 
China, of Abysinnia, of Polynesia, may still be romanticists, but they are not 
so in any Western civilization. If you wish to darken council by asking how 
it is that these inferior romanticists are still incomparably the most popular 
novelists, I can only whisper, in strict confidence, that b far the greatest 
number of people in the world, even the civilized world, are people of weak 
and childish imagination, pleased with gross fables, fond of prodigies, heroes, 
heroines, portents and impracticabilities, without self-knowledge, and with- 
out the wish for it. Only in some such exceptional assemblage as the present, 
do they ever prefer truth to lies in art, and it is a great advance for them to 
prefer the half-lies which they get in romanticistic novels. 

Ibelieve, nevertheless, that the novelist has a grave duty to his reader; and 
I wish his reader realized that he has a grave en the novelist, and ought 
to exact the truth of him. But most readers think that they ought only to exact 
amusement of him. They are satisfied if they can get that, and often they have 
to be satisfied without it. In spite of the fact that the novelist is usually so 
great a novel-reader himself, 1 doubt if he is fully conscious of the mind the 
novel reader commonly brings to the work he has taken so much pains with. 
Once, a great while ago, when a story of mine was appearing from month to 
month, a young lady wrote me that she was reading it with nine other 
serials, besides novels out of the circulating library, and she liked mine the 
best of all. I thought it was very kind of her, and I could not help wondering 
what the inside of her mind could be like. But the mind of youth, before the 
world has yet filled it, is hospitable to many guests, and perhaps with all 
the people of all those stories in it, the mind of this young lady was still 
tolerably empty. I dare say there is not a person here present but has at some 
time or other read a novel; it is possible that several may have read two or 
three serials at the same time; and I would like these to understand that I do 
not at all object to that way of reading novels. It is much better than not to 
read novels at all, and I do not know that I felt any reproach for another 
young lady whose teacher evolved from her the fact that she knew all of 
what she called the love-parts of my novels, but supposed that I was an 
Englishman, and that I was dead. It would be no bàd thing, I suppose, to be 
an Englishman if one were dead; and perhaps this may be my paligenesis; 
but if I were to rise an English novelist I should like to be allowed a choice 
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It is not of novel writers however, that I now wish to speak, but a little more 
of novel readers, as 1 have known them. When another story of mine was 
appearing I had a bill for $30 sent me from a tailor in Chicago for a spring 
overcoat, against a certain Mr. Ferris. The hero of my novel — he was, as 
usual, very unheroic — was Henry Ferris, and the tailor naturally thought 
that from my intimacy with one member of the family I would very likely 
know the address of another. 

Only last summer a lady said to me that she wondered I could remember so 
exactly all that was said and done in a current story of mine; and it appeared 
that she thought it had all really happened as I had set it down. This was very 
gratifying in a way, but was a little dismaying, too; and I fancy it would not 
be well to peer too earnestly into the chasm which parts authors and readers. 
Many people read your book without ever looking at the title page, or know- 
ing who wrote it, or caring. This is the wholly unliterary sort, Sho do not know 
apparently how books come to be, or how they differ in origin from products 
of the loom or plough. There is another sort who amiably confuse you with 
some brother author, and praise you for novels that you ipe never written. 
I remember that one night at the White House one of the ladies who was 
receiving had the goodness to say that she was reading my story of 
The Bostonians with so much interest. I was forced to disclaim the honor 
done me; I could only thank her and add that I liked The Bostonians too, 
as I did everything that Henry James wrote. Upon this we both fell into 
some embarrassment, I do not know why; she excused herself for her 
blunder; of course, the story was Mr. James's; she knew that; and she asked 
me if I would be introduced to the Secretary of the Periphery (that was 
not really the office) who liked my books, and greatly wished to see me. 
The secretary was very cordial and told me that he always kept my Still- 
water Tragedy lying on his desk, he liked so much to take it up and read it 
at leisure moments. What could I do? I answered that I should be glad to 
tell Mr. Aldrich when I went back to Boston, what a favorite his book was 
with the secretary of the Periphery; and I really forget how we got rid of 
each other. 

But anything so disastrous as this does not often happen to a novelist. 
These crushing blows, which fell within ten minutes of each other, were 
probably meant to cure me of vanity, and I can confidently say that they did 
so. I have not felt since the slightest motion of pride or conceit when the 
reader has failed to confound me with some one else, or even when he knows 
distinctly who I am and what I have written, and seizes with exquisite intel- 
ligence my lightest and slightest intention in a book. There are such readers; 
and I feel sure that nothing good that the author puts into a novel is ever 
lost. Some one sees it, feels, loves it, and loves him for it. This is the sweet 
compensation for much negligence, much coldness, much dullness. Readers 
are not so bad, I should like to say to my brother novelists; they are really very 
good, and at any rate we could not get on without them. I myself think they 
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are better in the small towns, where the excitements and the distractions 
are few, than in the cities where there are many. I have said before, some- 
where, that in the cities people do not read books, they read about them; 
and I believe that it is far from these nervous centres, that the author finds 
his closest, truest, liveliest appreciation. For my part I like best to think of 
my stories, if they are so Hest, as befriending the loneliness of outlying 
farms, dull villages, distant exile. I cannot express the joy it gave me to have 
General Greely say that he had read me amidst the frozen blackness of the 
arctic night; 5 and the other day I had a letter from a man who had followed 
the fortunes of some imaginary people of mine through a long cruise in the 
South Seas. I answered him that it was the knowledge of such things which 
made it sweet to be a novelist; and I may add, to you, that to have a letter 
like that-I would willingly disown all the books that Mr. James ever wrote, 
or Mr. Aldrich either. 

While I am about these confidences, which I make very frank because 
they are typical rather than personal, and deal with things that happen to all 
authors more or less, I will confess that I have never yet seen one novel of 
mine sold. Once, in a book store, I saw a lady take up my latest and look into 
it; I waited breathless; but she laid it down again, and went out directly, as 
if it had perhaps been too much for her. Yet, unless the publishers have 
abused my A some of my novels have had a peny sale enough; and 
I have at least overheard them talked about. In a railway train once, I 
listened to a gentleman in the seat before me commending them to a young 
lady for their blameless morality; another day, at the table next mine, in a 
restaurant, a young man went critically through most of them to his 
commensal. 

I believe he was rather lenient to them; but you cannot always depend 
upon the flattering quality of such eavesdroppings, and I think it is best to 
get away from them. At a table d'hóte in Florence a charming young English 

ady, who knew me for an American by my speech began the talk by saying 
that she was just from Venice, where she had read a book which a country- 
man of mine had written about that city, and named a book of my own; I 
did not think it would be fair to let her go on if she had any censure to pro- 
nounce, and I knew it would not be pleasant; so I made haste to say that I was 
myself the countryman of mine whom she meant; and after that she had 
nothing but praise for my book. The trouble is you cannot be sure what people 
will say, and it is best to forego anything surreptitious in the collection of 
opinion. I once wrote a novel in which I thought I had been very deeply, and 
was perhaps only too subtly, serious; but a young gentleman in a waltz, said 
when his partner asked him if he were reading it, "No; too trivial." I did not 


8 General Adolphus W. Greeley commanded an expedition of 25 men in the 1880s to establish 
an Arctic observing station at Discovery Harbor. A party under his command reached a higher 
latitude than any earlier explorers, but when relief expeditions failed to reach them, 18 of his 
group died in the retreat southward. He recorded his experience in Thres Years of Arctic Service 
(1886), a book which Howells reviewed in the "Editor's Study” for August 1888. 
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overhear this, and so I do not feel justly punished by it. Neither do I consider 
that I quite merit the blame bestowed upon another novel of mine, but I 
wA report the act because it shows that there may be two views of my 
morality. This story was of a young girl who, by a series of misunderstandings, 
finds herself the only woman on board a vessel going to Italy, with three 
in men for her fellow passengers. They do everything they can to keep 

er from embarrassment or even consciousness, and one of them marries her 
when they get to Venice. I always thought this a very harmless scheme, and 
so did a friend of mine, who was in France when the book came out, and who 
recommended it, perhaps too confidently, to a French mother of daughters 
anxious for some novel in English proper for a young gir] to read.? He lent it 
her, but when she had read it herself, she brought it back, and said the 
situation imagined in it was immoral and altogether unfit to be presented to 
the mind of a jeune fille. 

To tell the truth, I do not think it would be well for the author to aim at 
the good opinion of the reader in this or anything else. That cannot be trusted 
to keep the author's literary and moral conscience clean, and that is the main 
thing with him. His affair is to do the best he can with the material he has 
chosen, to make the truest possible picture of life, and this is what I believe 
he always does if he is worthy of the name of artist. He had better not aim to 
please, and he had still better not aim to instruct; the pleasure and the instruc- 
tion will follow from such measure of truth as the author has in him to such 
measure of truth as the reader has in him. You will sometimes find it said by 
the critics that such and such a novel has evidently been written with such 
and such an object; but unless it is the work of a mere artizan, aud no artist 
at all, I believe this is never the fact. If it is a work of art, it promptly takes 
itself out of the order of polemics or of ethics, and primarily consents to be 
nothing if not чар Its story is Ње thing that tells, first of all, and if 
that does not tell, nothing in it tells. It is said that one reason why Tolstoy, 
when he felt the sorrow of the world laid upon him, decided to write no more 
novels, because no matter how full he filled them with the desire of his soul 
to help them that have no helper, he found that what went into the minds of 
most readers was merely the story. 

Then shall the novel have no purpose? Shall it not try to do good? Shall this 
unrivalled, this unapproachable form, beside which epic and drama dwindle 
to puny dwarfishness, and are so little that they can both be lost in its vast 
room, shall this do ee to better men and uplift them? Shall it only amuse 
them? No, and a thousand times, no! But it shall be a mission to their higher 
selves only so far as it shall charm their minds and win their hearts. It shall 
do no good directly. It shall not be the bread, but the grain of wheat which 
must sprout and grow in the reader’s soul and be harvested in his experience, 
and in the mills of the gods ground slowly perhaps many years before it shall 
duly nourish him. I do not mean that there can never be any immediate 


9 The friend was Henry James, and the novel was Howells’s Lady of the Aroostook (1879). 
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good from novels. I do not see how any one can read The Scarlet Letter, or 
Middlemarch, or Romola, without being instantly seized with the dread of 
falsehood. This is in the way to the love of truth. It is the first step, the indis- 
pensable first step towards that love, but it is by no means arrived at it. The 
novel can teach, and for shame’s sake it must teach, but only by painting 
life truly. This is what it must above all things strive to do. If it succeeds, 
every good effect shall come from it: delight, use, wisdom. If it does not 
succeed in this rio good can come of it. Let no reader, and let no intending 
novelist suppose this fidelity to life can be carried too far. After all, and when 
the artist has given his whole might to the realization of his ideal, he will 
have only an effect of life. I think the effect is like that in those cycloramas 
where up to a certain point there is real ground and real grass, and then 
carried indivisibly on to the canvas the best that the painter can do to imitate 
real ground and real grass. We start in our novels with something we have 
known of life, that is, with life itself; and then we go on and imitate what we 
have known of life. If we are very skilful and very patient we can hide the 
joint. But the joint is always there, and on one side of it are real ground and 
real grass, and on the other are the painted images of ground and grass. I do 
not believe that there was ever any one who longed more strenuously or 
endeavored more constantly to make the painted ground and grass exactly 
like the real, than I have done in my cycloramas. But I have to own that I 
have never yet succeeded to my own satisfaction. Some touch of color, some 
tone or texture is always wanting; the light is different; it is all in another 
region, At the same time I have the immense, the sufficient consolation, of 
knowing that I have not derived such truth as was in me by imitating unreal 
ground and unreal grass or even by copying the effect of some other's effort 
to represent real ground and real grass. 

Early in the practice of my art I perceived that what I must do in fiction 
if I were to do anything worth while, was to get into it from life the things 
that had not been got into fiction before. At the very first, of course I tried 
to do the things that I found done already, or the kind of things, especially 
as I found them in English novels. These had been approved as fit for litera- 
ture, and they alone were imaginably fit for it. But I tried some other things, 
and found them fit too. Then I said to myself that I would throw away my 
English glasses, and look at American life with my own American eyes, and 
report the things I saw there, whether they were like the things in English 
fiction or not. In a modest measure this plan succeeded, and I could not 
commend any other to the American novelist. 

I do not mean to say, however, that one's work is always of this intentional, 
this voluntary sort. On the contrary, there is so much which is unintentional 
and involuntary, that one might very well believe one's self inspired if one 
did not know better. For instance, each novel has & law of its own, which it 
seems to create for itself. Almost from the beginning it has its peculiar 
temperament and quality, and if you happen to be writing that novel you 
feel that you must respect its law. You, who are master of the whole affair, 
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cannot violate its law without taking its life. It may grow again, but it will 
be of another generation and another allegiance. No more can you change 
the nature of any character in it without spoiling it. You cannot even change 
the name of a character without running great risk of affecting its vital prin- 
ciple; and by the way where do one’s characters get their names? They 
mostly appear with their names on, an integral part of themselves. This is 
very curious; but it does not evince inspiration. It merely suggests that the 
materials which the imagination deals with are not fluid, not flexible, not 
ductile; but when they have once taken form have a plaster of paris fixity, 
which is scarcely more subject to the author's will than the reader's. Either 
one of these may shatter the form, but one is almost as able to reconstitute 
it as the other. I hope this is not very mystical for I hate anything of that 
sort, and would have all in plain day if I could. The most that I will allow is 
that the mind fathers creatures which are apparently as self-regulated as any 
other offspring. They are the children of a given mind; they bear a likeness 
to it; they are qualified by it; but they seem to have their own life and their 
own being apart from it. Perhaps this is allowing a good deal. 

Another and much simpler fact of my experience has been that you never 
master your art as a whole. I used mainly to suppose, when I began to write 
fiction, that after I had struck my gait I had merely to keep on at that pace 
forever. But I discovered to my vast surprise that I had struck my gait for 
this or that book only, and that the pace would not serve for another novel. 
I must strike a new gait, I must get a new pace for every new story. I could 
issue master from the last, but I must begin prentice with the next; and I 
suppose this is the great difference between an art and a trade, or even a 
science. The art is always both a teaching and a learning. In virtue of never 
being twice the same, it is a perpetual delight, a perpetual ordeal to the 
artist. He enjoys and he suffers in it, as no other man enjoys or suffers in 
his work. 

In fiction you cannot, if you would, strike twice in the same place, and you 
certainly had better not, if you could. It is interesting to note how, if you 
carry a character from one story to another, it can scarcely be important in 
both. If you have first given it a leading part, you have exhausted its possi- 
bilities, but if it has been at first subordinated, then you may develop it into 
something important in the second handling. Still less can you twice treat the 
same theme. For the novelist there is no replica; and I would ask those 
readers who sometimes complain of sameness in an author's books to con- 
sider whether it is anything more than that family likeness which they must 
inevitably have. All Mr. James's books are like Mr. James; all Tourguenieff's 
books are like Tourguenieff; all Hawthorne's books are like Hawthorne. You 
cannot read a page in any of them without knowing them for this author or 
that; but the books of no author resemble one another than through this sort 
of blood relationship. . 

Indefinite patience is requisite to a fine or true effect in this art which I 
am speaking of. In my beginning, I sometimes imagined that a novel might 
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be blocked out by writing all the vital scenes first from the earliest to the 
latest, and then going back and supplying the spaces of dead color in 
between them. But this is so obviously impossible that I never even tried it. 
` The events of a real novel grow slowly and necessarily out of the development 
of its characters and the author cannot fully forecast these. He creates them, 
but he has to.get acquainted with them in great measure afterwards. He 
knows the nature of each, but he does not know how they will affect one 
another till he tries. Sometimes, I have hurried forward to an effect, im- 

atient of intervening detail, but when I have got the effect by this haste I 

d that it is weak and false because the detail was wanting. That is the soil 
which it must grow out of; without that, and the slow careful thinking which 
supplies it, the effect is a sickly and spindling growth. 

The novel reader, who is on the outside of all these processes, cannot 
consider them in liking or disliking a novel. Yet it is the readers and not the 
writers of novels who decide their fate, and whom novels must first appeal 
to upon some broad principle common to all men, and especially to that kind 
of men who are called women. The favor of all the novel writers in the world 
could not solely make a novel successful; and yet if the novelists liked it I 
should say it was surely a good novel. I do not say, on the other hand that 
readers choose falsely, although they often choose foolishly. One could bring 
up a terrible array of foolish choices against them: novels that sold by the 
hundred thousand, and yet were disgracefully bad, and are now wholly for- 
n They met a momentary want, they са a passing fancy; perhaps 

ey touched with restless fortune a chord of real feeling. They pleased 
vastly, if not mightily, and till they blew over, as Douglass Jerrold od to say 
of such books,!? the few who knew better had to hang their heads in shame 
for the rest. 

But there are also novels that please mightily as well as vastly, and then 
cease to please at all and are as if they had never been. Who is it that now 
speaks of — 11 I was going to speak of it, but I will not; everyone knows what 
I mean and is sick of it. Yet it was a charming book, full of fun and airy fancy, 
and of a certain truth, generous, spirited, gay and heartbreaking. Why should 
not it please forever? It must simply be that the principles which in their 
peculiar combination it appealed to were worn out, as the capacity for being 
amused by a certain joke is exhausted by familiarity. The joke is as droll as 
ever: why do not you laugh still? That air, that song, which ravished your 
sense ninety times was torture the hundredth. Your beloved who died ten 
years ago, is more lost to you now than then: where are your tears? 


"All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past." 12 


10 Howells read the English magazines faithfully in the 1850s,-and probably first encountered 
the reviews of “Q,” Douglas Jerrold, in Blackwoods or the Athenaeum or Punch. 

11 Howells lined out "Tr—," the first syllable of George Du Maurier’s Trilby (1894) in his 
manuscript because he was sure his audiences would recognize the novel he meant without any 
direct hint, It had been immensely successful. 13 Tennyson, “The Lotos Eaters.” 
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Laughter passes; grief gluts itself and can no more; laughter dies, spent with 
its own joy. 

That book was charming; I say it again; but nothing could make me read 
it again. Yet there are stories I can read again and again, and not tire of. 
They are not such as appeal so much to the passions; or else they appeal to 
them in a different way. In them, the elements are more fortunately mixed, 
and more skilfully; but it would be hard to say what makes a work of art 
lastingly please, and what makes a work of art please transiently. If you 
ask me, I will own frankly I do not know. I can only offer some such make- 
shift of an explanation as that it is repose which causes the enduring charm; 
but who can say just what repose is? 

It is taken for ted that one s which always pleases in a novel is 
the love-making; but I doubt it. A good deal of the love-making in novels is 
vulgar and offensive. Love is a passion which must be delicately handled by 
a novelist, or else his lovers will be as disgusting as those who betray their 
fondness in society, and make the spectator sick; they will be as bad as those 
poor things who sit with their arms round each other on the benches in the 
park. Really some of the love-scenes even in so great a novelist as George 
Eliot stomach one. But there is nothing better than a love scene when it is 
well done, though there can be other things quite as good. I think that to 
make it very acceptable, there should be a little humorous consciousness, a 
little self-irony in the lovers; though when I think of such noble tragedy as 
the love passages in Tourguenieff, I am not sure of my ate Still, still, I 
think I prefer the love-making of Jane Austen’s people; but what do not 
I prefer of Jane Austen’s? 

As for my own modest attempts in that direction, I should be far too 
shamefaced to allege them, if I fad not once received a singular proof of 
their success. I do not mean in the favor of that young lady who had read all 
the love parts in my books, and supposed I was a dead Englishman, or that 
other young lady who liked my story best of all out of the nine serials and 
novels from the library which she was reading. It was such testimony as the 
boys and the blackbirds bear to the flavor of fruit? and it came about 
through the printers’ leaving the copy of one of my love scenes out overnight 
where the mice could get at it. The mice ate the delicious morsel all up but a 
few tattered fragments. It was excessively gratifying to my vanity as author; 
more, for me, mice could not do; but I did not find it so agreeable when the 
printers sent me these remnants and asked me to supply the paragraphs 
which had been devoured with such eager interest. If you have never had 
a like experience you can not have any notion how difficult it is to reproduce 
a love-passage which the mice have eaten. 

When I began to write fiction we were under the romantic superstition 
that the hero must do something to win the heroine; perform some valorous 


18 Howells had written in Criticism and Fiction (1891, p. 8-8), “Goethe’s “boys and blackbirds’ 
have in all ages been the real connoisseurs of berries.” Compare Goethes Samtliche Werke, IV, 25: 
“Wie Kirschen und Beeren behagen, / Musst du Kinder und Sperlinge fragen." 
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or generous act; save her from danger, as a burning building or a breaking 
bridge, or the like, or at least be nursed by her through a long and dangerous 
sickness. In compliance with this burdensome tradition, I had my hero rescue 
my heroine from a ferocious bulldog, which I remember was thought rather 
infra dig. by some of the critics; but I had no other mortal peril handy, and a 
bulldog is really a very dangerous animal. This was in my first novel; 14 but 
after that I began to look about me and consider. I observed that none of the 
loved husbands of the happy wives I knew had done anything to “win” them 
except pay a certain aoe of visits, send them flowers, dance or sit out 
dances with them at parties, and then muster courage to ask if they would 
have them. Amongst the young people of my acquaintance, I noticed that 
this simple and convenient sort of conquest was still going on; and I asked 
myself why it should be different in books. It was certainly very delightful as 
I saw it in nature, and why try to paint the lily or tint the rose? After that I 
let my heroes win my heroines by being as nice fellows as I could make 
them. But even then I felt that they both expected too much of me; and it 
was about this time that I had many long and serious talks with my friend, 
Mr. Henry James, as to how we might eliminate the everlasting young man 
and young woman, as we called them.!5 We imagined a great many intrigues 
in which they should not be the principal personages; I remember he had 
one very notable scheme for a novel whose interest should centre about a 
mother and a son. Still, however, he is writing stories, as I still am about the 
everlasting man and young woman; though I do think we have managed 
somewhat to moderate them a little as to their importance in fiction. I su 

pose we must always have them there, as we must always have them in life, 
if the race is to go on; but I think the modern novel is more clearly ascertain- 
ing their place. Their dominance of course was owing to the belief that young 
people were the chief readers of fiction. I dare say this is true yet; but I doubt 
if it is the young people who make the fortune of a novel. Rather, I fancy, 
its prosperity lies in the favor of women of all ages — and (I was going to 
say) sexes. These are the most devoted novel-readers, the most intelligent 
(after the novelists themselves) and the most influential, by far. It is the 
man of feminine refinement and of feminine culture, with us so much greater 
than masculine culture, who loves fiction, but amongst other sorts of men I 
have observed that lawyers are the greatest novel-readers. They read, how- 
ever, for the story, the distraction, the relief; and after them come physicians, 
who read novels for much the same reasons, but more for the psychological 
interest than lawyers. The more liberal sorts of ministers read novels, with an 
eye to the ethical problems treated; but none of them read so nearly from 


14 The ferocious bulldog figures in A Chance Acquaintance (1873), Howells’s second, more 
fully plotted novel following the travel-novel, Their Wedding Journey (1872). But on another 
occasion, more accurately, Howells called A Foregone Conclusion (1875) his “first novel.” (See 
E. H. Cady, The Road to Realism, p. 187). 

15 Howells and James often walked to Fresh Pond in Cambridge, talked shop, and read each 
other their latest work in the early 1870s, and again in 1882, after the death of James's mother. 
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the novelist’s own standpoint as the women. Like the novelists, these read 
with sympathy for the way the thing is done, with an eye for the shades of 
characters, the distribution of motive, the management of the intrigue, and 
not merely for the story, or so much for the psychological and ethical aspects 
of it, Business men, I fancy, seldom read novels at all; they read newspapers. 

Fiction is the chief intellectual stimulus of our time, whether we like the 
fact or not, and taking it in the broad sense if not the deep sense, it is the 
chief intellectual influence. I should say moral influence, too; but it is often 
a moral stimulus without being a moral influence; it reaches the mind, and 
stops short of the conduct. As to the prime fact involved, I think we have 
but to recall the books of any last year of modern times, and we cannot 
question it. It is ninety-nine chances out of a hundred that the book which 
at any given moment is making the world talk, and making the world think 
is a novel. Within the last generation, I can remember only one book making 
the impression that a dozen of novels have each made, and against Renan's 
Life of Jesus, I will put Les Miserables, Romola and Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda, L'Assommoir and Nana, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Anna Karenina 
and the Kreuzer Sonata, Robert Elsmere, Trilby, Ben Hur, not all or at all of 
the same artistic value, but all somehow, of a mighty human interest. We 
must leave Uncle Tom's Cabin out of the count because it was of an earlier 
period; if we counted it, the proof of my assertion would be overwhelming. 

The novel is easily first among books that people read willingly and it is ` 
rightfully first. It has known how to keep the charm of the story, and to add 
to it the attraction of almost every interest. It still beguiles, as in the hands 
of the Byzantine romancers, not to go unnumbered centuries back to the 
Greek novel of Homer, the Odyssey; and it has learnt how to warm, to 
question, to teach in every concern of life. Scarcely any predicament, moral 
or psychological, has escaped its study, and it has so refined and perfected 
its methods that antiseptic surgery itself has hardly made a more beneficent 
advance. It began with the merest fable, excluding from the reader's interest 
all but the fortunes of princes and other dignified personages for whose 
entertainment it existed, until now it includes all sorts and conditions of 
men, who turn to it for instruction, inspiration, consolation. It has broadened 
and deepened down and out till it compasses the whole of human nature; 
and no cause important to the race has been unfriended of it. Sometimes I 
have been vexed at its vicious pandering to passion, but I cannot think, after 
all, of any great modern novel which has not been distinctly moral in effect. 
I am not sorry to have had it go into the dark places of the soul, the filthy and 
squalid places of society, high and low, and shed there its great light. Let 
us know with its help what we are, and where we are. Let all the hidden 
things be brought into the sun, and let every day be the day of judgment.!9 
If the sermon cannot any longer serve this end, let the novel do it. 


18 A dominant, persistent belief of Howells’s: compare, in A Modern Instance (1882), Atherton’s 
assertion to Ben Halleck, “Every day is Judgment Day" (ch. xxxiii). 
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But in doing this it will have to render a stricter account than it has yet 
been held to. The old superstition of a dramatic situation as the supreme 
representation of life must be discarded, and the novelist must endeavor to 
give exactly the effect of life. I believe he will yet come to do this. I can 
never do it, for I was bred in a false school whose trammels I have never been 
quite able to burst; but the novelist who begins where I leave off, will yet 
write the novel which has been my ideal. He will not reject anything because 
he cannot make it picturesque or dramatic; but he will feel the beauty of 
truth so intimately, and will value it so supremely that he will seek the effect 
of that solely. He cannot transport life really into his story, any more than 
the cycloramist could carry the real ground and the real grass into his picture. 
But he will not rest till he has made his story as like life as he can, with the 
same mixed motives, the same voluntary and involuntary actions, the same 
unaccountable advances and perplexing pauses, the same moments of rapture, 
the same days and weeks of horrible dullness, the same conflict of the higher 
and lower purposes, the same vices and virtues, inspirations and propensities. 
He will not shun any aspect of life because its image will be stupid Apnd 
still less because its image will be incredibly noble and glorious. He will try 
to give that general resemblance which can come only from the most devoted 
fidelity to particulars. As it is now the representation of life in novels, even 
the most conscientious in its details is warped and distorted by the novelist's 
anxiety to produce an image that is startling and ni de as well as true. 
But if he can once conceive the notion of letting the reader's imagination 
care for these things; if he can convince himself that his own affair is to 
arrange a correct perspective in which all things shall appear in their ve 
proportion and relation, he will have mastered the secret of repose, whi 
is de soul of beauty in all its forms. 

The hope of this may be the vainest of dreams, but I do not think so. 
Already I see the promise, the prophecy of such a novel in the work of some 
of the younger men. That work often seems to me crude and faulty, but I feel 
that it is in the right direction, and I value it for that reason with a faith 
which only work in the right direction can inspire. Good work in the wron 
direction fills me with despair, and my heart sinks lower the better the wor 
is. In a picture of life which is fundamentally or structurally false, I cannot 
value coloring or drawing, composition or sentiment; the lie at the thing’s 
heart taints and blights every part of it. This happens to me from my own 
work when I have made a false start, and then I keep trying to hark back 
to the truth as I knew it, and start afresh. A hundred times in the course of 
a story I have to retrace my steps, and efface them. Often the whole. process 
is a series of arduous experiments, trying it this way, trying it that; testing 
it by my knowledge of myself and my acquaintance with others; asking if it 
would be true of me, or true of my friend or my énemy; and not possibly 
resting content with anything I thought gracious or pleasing in my perform- 
ance till I have got the setting of truth for it. This sort of scrutiny goes on 
perpetually in the novelist’s mind. His story is never out of it. He lies down 
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with it in his last waking thought and rises up with it in his first. Throughout 
the day, in crowds or in solitude, it is dimly or distinctly in his thought, a joy, 
a torment. He shakes hands with a friend and asks after his sick wife, but 
he is really wondering whether his hero would probably marry his heroine. 
In his talk at dinner he brings covertly to the test of his neighbor's experience 
the question of the situation he is developing. He EUM with his life from 
a cable-car, and at the same instant the solution of a difficult problem flashes 
upon him. Till he has written finis at the end of his book, it literally obsesses 
him. He cannot dismiss it; consciously or unconsciously it pervades his 
being. 

Is this a normal, a healthful state for a man to be in? I suppose it is measur- 
ably the state of every manner of artist, and I am not describing a condition 
that will seem strange to any artist. I am not at all sure that it is morbid or 
unwholesome. The best thing that can fill a man's mind is his work, for if his 
work does not fill it, his self will fill it, and it can have no worse tenant. Of 
one thing I am certain, and that is that the preoccupation with work that 
constantly exacts reference to life, makes life incessantly interesting. In my 
w of novelist I defy the deadliest bore to afflict me. I have but to test 
some bore in my story by him, and he becomes a boon, a favor of heaven, an 
invaluable and exquisitely interesting opportunity. 

As to the outward shape of the inward life of the novel, which must 
invariably be truth, there is some choice but mainly between three sorts: the 
autobiographical, the biographical and the historical. The first of these I 
have always considered the most perfect literary form after the drama. If 
you tell the story as apparently your own, you are completely master of the 
situation, and you can о everything as if it were a real incident. What 
goes on in your own mind concerning persons and events you can give with 
absolute authority, and you are not tempted to say what goes on in the minds 
of others, except in the way of conjecture, as one does in life. But the con- 
ditions are that you must not go outside of your own observation and ex- 

erience; you cannot tell what you have not yourself seen and known to 
ppen. If you do, you at once break the illusion; and you cannot even 
repeat things that you have at second hand, without some danger of this. 
Within its narrow range the autobiographical story operates itself as much 
as the play does. Perhaps because of its limitations none of the greatest novels 
have been written in that form, perfect as it is and delightful as it is to the 
reader, except Gil Blas only. But Thackeray was always fond of it, and he 
wrote his best book, the Luck of Barry Lyndon in it, and his next best, Henry 
Esmond. In many other novels of his, it is employed; in the very last, The: 
Adventures of Philip, Pendennis tells the story of Firmin as if he were know- 
ing to it. Hawthorne chose the autobiographic form for what I think his 
greatest novel, The Blithedale Romance, and many others have used it. The 
old-fashioned novels in letters, like Pamela and Evalina, were modifications 
of it; and some next-to-modern novelists, like Wilkie Collins, have used the 
narratives, or statements, of second persons concerning the same fact to much 
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the effect of the autobiographic novel. Gil Blas is possibly the most famous 
story in this form, and David Copperfield next. 

The biographical novel is that in which the author chooses a central figure 
and refers to it and reports from it all the facts and feelings involved. The 
central figure must be of paramount importance to justify this form, which 
is nearly as cramping as the autobiographical, and has not its intimate charm. 
Mr. James used it in his Roderick Hudson, but to immeasurably less beautiful 
effect than he has used the autobiographical, in some of his incomparable 
short stories. He seems of late to prefer it to any other, and he has cast in it 
work of really unimpeachable perfection. 

After all, however, the historical is the great form, impure and imperfect 
as it is. But here I wish you to note that I am talking of the historical а іп 
novel writing, and not at all of the historical novel. The historical novel may 
be written in either the autobiographical, the biographical, or the historical 
form; but it is not now specifically under discussion. What is under discussion 
is any sort of novel whose material is treated as if it were real history. In this, 
the novelist supposes himself to be gotta a series of events, indefinite in 
compass, and known to him from the original documents, as a certain passage 
in the real life of the race is known to the historian. If, then, he could work 
entirely in the historian’s spirit, and content himself and his reader with con- 
jecture as to his seh motives and with report of them from hearsay, I 
should not call this form impure or imperfect. But he cannot do this, ap- 
parently, or at least he never has done it. He enters into the minds and hearts 
of his characters; he gives long passages of dialogue among them, and invents 
speeches for them, as the real historians used to do for their real personages; 
and he not only does this, but he makes his reader privy to their most secret 
thoughts, feelings and desires. At times his work is dramatic, and at times 
narrative; he makes it either at will. He dwells in a world of his own creating, 
where he is a universal intelligence, comprehending and interpreting every- 
thing not indirectly or with any artistic conditions, but frankly and straight- 
forwardly, without accounting in any way for his knowledge of the facts. 
The form involves a thousand contradictions, improbabilities. There is no 
point where it cannot be convicted of the most grotesque absurdity. The his- 
torian has got the facts from some one who witnessed them; but the novelist 
employing the historic form has no proof of them; he gives his word alone 
for them. He visits this situation and that and reports what no one but him- 
self could have seen. He has the intimate confidence of his characters in the 
hour of passion, the hour of remorse, the hour of death itself. Tourguenief 
and Tolstoy come back from following theirs to the very [brink] of the other 
world.!" They tell what they thought and felt as this world faded from them, 
and nothing in fiction is more impressive, more convincing of its truth. 


11 Tolstoy notably, in Master and Man, for a translation of which Howells wrote an introduction 
in 1895, and in The Death of Ivan Ilyich; Turgenev in such tales as The Diary of A Super- 
fluous Man. 
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The historical form, though it involves every contradiction, every impossi- 
bility, is the only form which can fully represent any passage of life in its 
inner and outer entirety. It alone leaves nothing untouched, nothing un- 
searched. It is the primal form of fiction; it is epic. The first great novels, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were cast in it; and the last, if there is ever any last 
novel while the human race endures, will probably wear it. The subtlest, the 
greatest achievements of fiction in other Ju are nothing beside it. Think 
of Don Quixote, of Wilhelm Meister, of The Bride of Lammermoor, of I 
Promessi Sposi, of War and Peace, of Fathers and Sons, of Middlemarch, of 
Pendennis, of Bleak House, of Uncle Tom's Cabin, of The Scarlet Letter, of 
L'Assommoir, of The Grandissimes, of Princess Casamassima, of Far from 
the Madding Crowd: the list of masterpieces in this form is interminable. 

When Homer write his novels, he feigned that he had his facts from the 
Muse, and that saved appearances; but hardly any novelist since has seriously 
done so. The later novelist boldly asks you to believe, as a premise, that he 
knows all about things that no one man can imaginably know all about, and 
you are forced to grant it because he has the power of convincing you against 
your reason. The form which is the least artistic, is the least artificial; the 
novel of historic form is the novel par excellence; all other forms are clever 
feats in fiction, literary, conscious. This supreme form is almost shapeless, as 
itis with the greatest difficulty, with serious limitations of its effects, that you 
can give it symmetry. Left to itself, it is sprawling, splay-footed, gangling, 
proportionless and inchoate; but if it is true to the life which it can give no 
authority for seeming to know, it is full of beauty and symmetry. 

In fine, at the end of the ends, as the Italians say, truth to life is the supreme 
office of the novel, in whatever form. I am always saying this, and I can say no 
other. If you like to have it in different words, the business of the novelist is 
to.make you understand the real world through his faithful effigy of it; or, as 
I have said before, to arrange a perspective for you with everything in its 
proper relation and proportion to everything else, and this so manifest that 
you cannot елт in it however myopic or astigmatic you may Ъе.18 It is his 
function to help you to be kinder to your fellows, juster to yourself, truer 
to all. 

Mostly, I should say, he has failed. I can think of [no] one, except Tolstoy 
alone, who has met the ae requirements of his gift, though I am tempted to 
add Bjórnson in some of his later books. But in spite of his long and almost 
invariable failure, I have great hopes of the novelist, His art, which is as old 
as the world, is yet the newest in it, and still very imperfect. But no novelist 
can think of it without feeling its innumerable possibilities, without owning 
that in every instance the weakness, the wrong is in himself, and not in his art. 


18 In a significant interview in 1894, Stephen Crane drew from Howells an earlier explanation 
of the novel’s forming a perspective and showing things in their true proportions and relations 
(“Fears Realists Must Wait," New York Times, Oct. 28, 1804, p. 20; reprinted George Arms, ed., 
Americana, xxxvii, April, 1943, 270-274, and W. M. Gibson, ed., Red Badge of Courage and 
Selected Poetry and Prose, Rinehart, 1956, p. 422—425). 


Unrecorded Eighteenth Century Imprints from 


the Shapiro Music Collection 


By Ricwarp J. WoLFE 
The New York Public Library 


O THE music scholar and librarian, to collectors, dealers, and others 

acquainted with the bibliography of our early musical life, the collec- 
tion of sheet music assembled by the late Elliott Shapiro of New York and 
recently purchased by The New York Public Library! will require little 
introduction. A small but select part of the 7,500-odd items built up by the 
music publisher and Americanist over a period of thirty years (comprising at 
the time of his death in early 1956 one of the three largest private collections) 
has already been recorded in book and journal publications, chief among 
which are Oscar G. T. Sonneck's and William Treat Upton’s A Bibliography 
of Early Secular American Music [18th Century] (hereafter referred to as 
Sonneck-Upton) 2 and Early American Sheet Music, Its Lure and Lore, 
compiled in part by Shapiro himself (and hereafter referred to as Dichter- 
Shapiro ).3 The number of unique titles as well as. the total number of items 
which Sonneck-Upton locates in the Shapiro Collection is truly remarkable. 
Dr. Upton’s dependence on the Shapiro Collection, and on other private 
collections, for his revision and enlargement of the original Sonneck bibli- 
ography can only be appreciated after an entry-by-entry comparison of the 
two editions. 

No less impressive is the representation of the collection in the Dichter- 
Shapiro bibliography; indeed it may be said, without our minimizing the 
contributions of Dichter and other private collectors to the list, to consist to 
a very great extent of the "cream" of Shapiro's holdings. While the compilers 
do not acknowledge ownership of the individual titles which they describe, 
their reliance on the Shapiro Collection for source material is obvious. For 
example, practically every title recorded on the first six pages of the bibli- 
ography under the topical heading “Presidents of the United States (1789- 
1941)" may be traced to a Shapiro acquisition. The six rare and valuable edi- 
tions of the Star Spangled Banner noted on p. 36-37 of the list were described 


1 See the Bulletin of The New York Public Library, ux (October 1956) 476. 

21. e., the revised and enlarged edition published by the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
ess in 1945. The original edition appeared in 1905 and did not, of course, record holdings of 

the Shapiro Collection. 

8 Dichter and Elliott Shapiro, Early American Sheet Music, Its Lure and Lore, 1768—1889 

(New York 1941). 
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from Shapiro’s copies, and although the compilers restricted examples of our 
national anthem to these choice few, the coverage of the collection in this 
particular category includes an 1814 amended edition (published by J. Carr, 
Baltimore, and considered even rarer than the first edition), approximately 
fifteen other rare and early editions, and fifty-five later editions up to 1870. 
Several of the earlier issues are not cited in Joseph Muller’s The Star Spangled 
Banner, an authority for versions, texts, and variants.* Almost every entry 
under the titles Yankee Doodle (p. 18-19) and Hail Columbia (p. 21-22) 
and the topics “George Washington” ( p. 26-27) and “War of 1812” (p. 32-33) 
was derived from a copy in Elliott Shapiro’s possession, and this sampling may 
be extended to nearly every one of the sixty other categories in the book. 

Some of the subjects and individual compositions which Shapiro specialized 
in collecting but which are represented in his bibliography only by a few 
selected examples are early patriotic music, early Negro and early Negro 
comic songs, Dixie, Maryland My Maryland, and Confederate music imprints. 
His folder on Dixie contains Daniel D. Emmett’s holograph of the words and 
music, the first edition, and twenty-four other early editions; Maryland My 
Maryland is represented by the manuscript of the poem in the handwriting 
of James Ryder Randall, the Northern first edition, and twenty-one subse- 
quent editions; his collection of Confederate imprints is generally considered 
the largest built up by a single music collector. Topics barely touched on in 
Early American Sheet Music but which Shapiro also collected in quantity 
include advertising, balloons, sewing machines, individual modes of trans- 
portation, and dozens of others. 

The majority of items in the Shapiro Collection are in superior and often 
“mint” condition. Shapiro employed a system of notation based on the letters 
of his name by which he recorded the amount paid for each purchase; prices 
of from five to fifteen dollars per item are about average, and of fifty and one 
hundred dollars or more not unusual. The collection is rich in illustrated 
material and contains striking specimens of lithographed music and title-page 
scenes, some of the latter executed by Nathaniel Currier (later of Currier & 
Ives), Winslow Homer, James McNeil Whistler, and other highly talented 
though less celebrated American artists. 

The following thirty-two eighteenth century imprints, not recorded in the 
Sonneck-Upton bibliography or in related lists, turned up during the process- 
ing and initial cataloging of the Shapiro Collection and further illustrate its 


* Joseph Muller, The Star Spangled Banner; Words and Music Issued between 1814-1864; An 
Annotated List with Notices of the Different Versions, Texts, Varlants, Musical Arrangements, 
and Notes on Music Publishers in the United States (New York 1935). 
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uniqueness and its potentialities for helping scholars interpret and define our 
early American musical idiom. The finding of individual items such as the 
Taylor Anthem or James Hewitt’s Instructor are in themselves events of 
importance; to produce fifteen times their number, as the Shapiro Collection 
has done in this instance (and as it did a hundredfold in the past) adds con- 
siderably to our early publishing record and contributes much toward re- 
ducing presumption and conjecture to bibiographical and historical fact. 
To those probing the nature and backgrounds of our musical beginnings, 
every eighteenth century imprint is an important item, and it is with this 
attitude and the desire to supplement the Sonneck-Upton bibliography that 
the list is presented. 

The form followed throughout is that employed by Dr. Upton in his 
revision of the original Sonneck edition. Explanation of abbreviations and 
symbols not footnoted may be found in the prefatory section of his list. 


* * * 


ADIEU MY CHARMING FAIR. The music selected from the celebrated Andante. Com- 
posed by Mr. Haydon [!] 25 cents. New York, Sold by І. and M. Рай at their 
music warehouse, No. 127 Broadway [1799-1803] 2 p. 32cm. 

Song, рЁе. 
Fire line piat a5 title. 
From the second movement of Symphony No. 28 (Pohl). 
о editions of this song were published by С. Willig (са. 1800) and В. Shaw 
1803?). 


АН CAIRA. 
See Fisher’s hornpipe and ah ca ira. 


ALONE BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. A favorite song by Hook. Philadelphia, Printed 
& sold by G. Willig [n. d.] [2] p. 33cm. 
ir шн 
First line: is 
Published SE у 179—. 


AN ANTHEM FOR TWO voices. Composed by Rayner [!] Taylor, music professor, 
Philadelphia. Philadephia [1] Printed and sold by the Author, No. 96 North 
Sixth street. Price one dollar. I. Aitken. Sculpt. [1793] 8 p. 3434cm. 

Duet, pfte. acc. 

First line: The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 

Imprint between the final two staves of p. 8, with price and sculptors name immediately 
below the final staff. 


5 I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Drs. William Treat Upton and Otto Kinkeldey, 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division of The New York Public Library, John 
Edmunds, Curator of its Musical Americana Collection, and William M. Vojir, my co-cataloger, 
all of whom looked over the list and provided valuable assistance and advice. 


в M. D. H. Norton, "Haydn in America (before 1820),” Musical Quarterly хуш (April 1932) 332, 
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AN ANTHEM FOR TWO VOICES, continued 
Undoubtedly, the mlocated Anthem noticed by Sonneck in advertisement form and reported 

by Allen P. Britton and Irving Lowens from his manuscript note.” Their publication of his 
transcription reads: 

This day is published, price one Dollar, An Anthem, for two voices, composed 

by Rayner Taylor, Teacher and Professor of Music, Philadelphia, and to be had 

of him. [Philadelphia, Federal Gazette, December 10, 1793. Sonneck MS notes] 
The first verse is an adaptation of the four lines commencing Chapter 3 of The Wisdom of 
Solomon. The remainder of the text is derived from an Anglican prayerbook version of Psalm 90. 


THE BUD OF THE ROSE. 


—— Her mouth which a smile. Price 12 cents. New York, Printed for and sold by 
P. Weldon, No. 76 Chamber street [ca. 1800] 1 1. 34cm. 


Song, ace, 
First s He mouth with [1] a smile. 
From Rosina, by William Shield. 


BUONAPARTES GRAND MARCH & QUICK STEP. Printed and sold at J. Carr's Baltimore, 
J. Chalks, Philadelphia and J. Hewitt's, М. York [1796-1802] 1 1. 3212cm. 
Pfte, 2 hds. 


CA IRA. 
See Fisher's hornpipe and ah ca ira. 


THE COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE PIANO FORTE, With the proper mode of fingering 
illustrated by a variety of examples consisting of the most favorite airs. By James 
Hewitt. Printed & sold by the Author at his Musical repository, No. 131 William 
street, B. Carr, Philadelphia & I. Carr, Baltimore. Price [ ]. [1797-99] 1 p. 1, 
17 p. 2475cm. 

Title-page, verso blank. "Music is composed of seven notes... ," gamut for the piano forte 
with additional keys, of flats and sharps and their positions, etc., p. 15s nea edd ~16; "And 
approved method of tuning the piano forte or harpsicd" [and] a dictionary i such Greek, 
Latin, Italian and French words as commonly occur in M, p. [17]. es of d. ital blank. 


11 [12 се of an unidentified piece]; Washington’s march. 
11-12 The galley slave. 

12 Coun co; Rose tree. 
12-13 А rose from her bosom has stray'd. 

13 The pigeon; Since love is the plan; French air. 

14 The request; When a little merry he. 

15 Fresh and strong; Le plaisir des dames; Minuet de la cour. 

16 Valzer danse alanda; Fisher’s hornpipe; Astley’s hornpipe. 


CRAZY HENRY TO CRAZY JANE. Sold at I. and M. Pafs music warehouse, No. 127 
Broadway, New York. [1799-1803] [3] p. 33!4cm. 
Song, pfte, acc. 
First line: As frantic Henry his mo ramble took. 
Between title and imprint and at foot of p. 2-[3]: P. W. 
Composed by Thomas Welch. 


ТА. P. Britton and Irving Lowens, "Unlocated Titles in Early Sacred American Music," Music 
Library Association Notes, series 2, хт (December 1953) 45. 
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CRAZY JANE, Sung with great applause by Mrs. ео at Mr. Weldon’s con- 
cert. New York, Printed for P. Weldon, No. 76 street. Price 25 cents. 
[ca. 1800] [2] p. 33cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. 

First line: Why fair maid in ev'ry feature. 

Composed by John Davy. 

The Annals of the New York Stage records a single concert given by Peter Weldon on 
March 16, 1800 and a summer series commenced by him on June 9, 1801 at which Mrs. Hodgkin- 
son appeared as a singer.8 Under another edition of Crazy Jane, Sonneck-Upton notices (p. 94, 
from a pro outlined in Early Concert-Life in America) 9 that it was sing by Mrs. Hodg- 
kinson in New York on June 13, 1800. "The use of the shapular “concent” ашина a spadla 
performance or occasion and possibly refers to either of the two individual concerts. 


CRAZY MARY. Dedicated to Her Highness the Dutchess of Deux Ponts by T. V. 
Dalberg. Translated from the German. New York, Printed & sold at J. & M. 
Paff's musical store, No. 127 Broadway. [1799-1803] [2] p. 34cm. 


Song, pfte. acc. ый ae 
First line: One morning very , one morning in ring. 
Published probably after 1800. d T 


FISHERS HORNPIPE AND AH CA IRA, New York, Printed for С. Gilfert, No. 177 Broad- 
way. [1797-1801] 1 1. 3372cm. 
Pite. 2 hds. 
Below imprint: “fishers hornpipe” (16 measures), followed by “ah oa [!] ira” (28 measures). 


FOR TENDERNESS FORM’D. Printed and sold at Carr's music store, Baltimore. [179—2] 

11 33%cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. 

First line same as title. 

BM Cat. states that this is an adaptation by Thomas Linley, the Elder, of the air, "Saper 
bramate" from Paisiello’s opera Il barbiere di Siviglia. From The heiress, a play by Gen. John 
Burgoyne. 


THE СІР8Ү'8 SONG. Introduc'd in the Maid of the mill, by Mrs. Oldmixon. (In Volume 
consisting of favourite songs, duetts &c. New York [179-] p. 1) 
Song, pfte. acc. 
First line: The fields were gay and sweet the hay. 
Composed by Samuel Arnold. 


——— Separate issue of preceding, but with SWEET NAN OF HAMPTON GREEN On its 
recto (perium “2”) in place of the title-page to the collection. 


HAIL COLUMBIA. 


—— The President's march. A new Federal song. Philadelphia, Printed for S. С. 
Klemm & sold at his Musical magazin. [1] [n. d.] [2] p. 33cm. 
Song, pfte. acc., wlth chorus. 
First line: Най Columbia, happy land. * 
Followed on p. [2] by Yankee Doodle (song, pfte. acc. ). 


8 С. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York 1927-49) п, 93, 124. 
9 О. С. T. Sonneck, Early Concert-Life in America (Leipzig 1907) 221. 
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HAIL COLUMBIA, continued 


The poem was written by Joseph Hopkinson and adapted to The President's march, by Philip 
Phile. 

The first entry in a Philadelphia directory for a music publisher by the name of Klemm 
occurred in 1818 with the listing of Klemm & Bro. (John C. and A. F. Klemm). Nowhere is 
there an S. G. Klemm mentioned. From time to time 1818 there appeared in directories, in 
advertisements, and in imprint the initials and names J. G., John G., A. F., George, and W. G. 
Klemm, and there is the distinct pa of a printer s error in substituting S for J. (or the less 
frequent W). However, this issue 1s gly similar to (though not actually identical with) 
the Willig publication recorded in Sonneck-Upton (p. 173) to which Sonneck appended 
the note: “The words ‘new Federal song’ render it almost certain that the piece was published 
in 1798.” The subtitle, “A new Federal song,” does not appear on any of New York Public 
Library's numerous editions of Hail Columbia which were published after 1800. Post-1800 issues 
usually carry “a favorite patriotic song” or some similar description in its place. 


[HARK, HARK FROM THE WOODLANDS] A favorite hunting song. [ ] by С. Willig, 
No. 185 Market st. [1798-1804] p. 6. 33 ст. 


Song, pfte. ace. 

Title from first line, 

Imprint in upper left hand corner above subtitle. 

Reprinted from the “first” of Moller & Capron’s monthly numbers [Philadelphia, 1793]. As 
to George Willig’s use of Moller & Capron plates, see Sonneck-Upton, p. 104-5, under Delia. 


HENRY'S COTTAGE МАЮ. Boston, Printed & sold at P. A. von Hagen juni" & cos. [I] 
No. 62 Newbury street [1798-99] 1 1. 3272cm. 
Song, pfte. acc. 
First line; Ah where can fly my soul's true love. 
Composed by od i Pleyel. 


Referred to in H. ун: Musical Interludes in Boston аз an unlocated von Hagen 
ar E though inadvertently omitted from its list of “Von Hagen Imprints Not Found” 
p. 303). 


HENRYS RETURN. The sequal [1] to Crazy Jane. Composed by John Ross [n. p., n. d.] 
[2] p. 33cm. 
Song, pfte. acc. 
First line: À coward to love end manly duty. 
The two editions recorded in Sonneck-Upton (published by G. Gilfert and P. A. von Hagen) 
are dated “ca. 1800" and "1800" respectively. 


HER MOUTH WHICH A SMILE. Alternative title of THE BUD OF THE ROSE. 


HYMEN'S EVENING POST. A favorite song. Sung by Mr. Dignum at Vauxhall Gardens. 
Composed by Mr. Hook. New York, Printed and sold by G. Gilfert, No. 177 
Broadway. [1797] 3 p. 34cm. 


First line: Great news, great news I'm hither sent. 
Sonneck-Upton notes only an advertisement for this song, which appeared in March 1797 and 
announced publication "in a few days." 


HYMN TO THE CREATOR. The words by the Rev. Mr. Merrick and composed by 
Mr. Rausch. New York, Printed & sold at G. Gilfert & cos. Musical magazine, 
No. 209 Broadway [1795-96] [2] p. 32cm. 


Hymn, pfte. acc. 
First line: God of my health! whose bountous [1] care. 


19 H. E. Johnson, Musical Interludes in Boston, 1795-1830 (New York 1943) 300. 
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Frederick Rausch was the partner of George Gilfert in the music publishing concern of 
G. Gilfert & Co. from ca. November 1794 until the end of 1796. The issued music from 
No. 209 Broadway (near St. Paul's) from ca. April 1795 to ca. 1796. Rausch’s name first ap- 
peared in a New York directory in 1794 ( ed Rush), and after an absence of two years, 
карра in 1797 and continued to be listed (except for an 1805-1810 gap) until his death in 
1823. He is mentioned twice in the Annals of the New York Stage (I, p. 415, 437) in relation to 
concerts given in 1796 and 1797. Waldo Selden Pratt identifies him thus: “from 1793 a pianist in 
New York, and in 1799 vice-president of the St, Cecilia Society.” 11 Although several of his 
works are noticed in Early Concert-Life in America, Sonneck-Upton records a single extant 
composition by him; there is none, other than the present item, in The New York Public Library. 
Leonard Ellinwood mentions an unidentified “Henry Rausch” as organist of St. Paul’s Chapel 
from 1802 to 1806.12 

The text of the hymn 1s an adaptation of Part I of James Merrick's “A Hymn" 13 with but 
minor substitutions. All six stanzas of the first portion of the poem are employed in the three 
verses given here. The pertal line, “God of my health,” Merrick later used to commence his 
translation of Psalm 88.1 


THE INDIGENT PEASANT. A favorite ballad. Composed by Mr. Hook. Price 25 cts. 
New York, Printed and sold at I. C. Moller's musical store [1796-1803] [2] p. 
32cm. 


Song, pfte. ace, Arr. for flute or “guittar,” p. [2]. 
First line: Tho' the muses ne'er к by the light of the sun. 


LILLIES AND ROSES. A favorite song. Composed by Mr. Hook. New York, Printed and 
sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical repository, No. 131 William street. Sold also by 
B. Carr, Philadelphia & J. Carr, Baltimore. Price 25 cents. [1797-99] [2] p. 33cm. 
Son, . acc. Arr. for "guittar," or flute, p. [2]. 

Fini slag father of Nancy a siue | 
Sonneck-Upton lists this issue in collection only (р. 71-2, 230). The present item is apparently 
the original issue. 


LULLABY. A favorite ballad in the opera of the Pirates. (In Volume consisting of 
favourite songs, duetts &c. New York [179-] p. 4) 


Song, pfte. ace. 

First line: Peaceful slumb'ring on the ocean. 

Composed by Stephen Storace. 

At top of page, last stanza of "When first thís humble roof I knew" from The lord of the manor, 
by William Ja of Exeter. 'The first line of this stanza: Content and peace the dwelling shar'd. 


MARCHE PATRIOTIQUE. Philadelphia, Sold by H. & P. Rice, No. 50 Market street. 
Price 10 cents [n. p., 1793-96] 1 1. 33cm. 


Song, pfte. acc. 
First line: Valeureux Français, marchez à ma voix. 


11 W, S. Pratt, American Music and Musicians (Philadelphia 1920) 10. 

18 Leonard Ellinwood, The пап American Church Music (New York 1953) 188. The name 
does not appear in contemporary New York directories. That the so-designated “Henry Rausch” 
and Frederick Rausch are probably one and the same is established by an obituary of the latter 
in the New York Evening Post of April 16, 1823 (p. 2, col. 4), which provides the following 
vital statistics: born at Erfurt, Germany, and received a classical education at the ау іп 
that city; abandoned a career in law for that of an organist; arrived in New York са. 1793 from 
Russia, by way of London; resided in New York from that time until his death on April 14, 1823, 
in his 68th year; taught music and officiated for many years as organist of St. Paul's Chapel and 
Grace Church. 

18 James Merrick, Poems on Sacred Subjects (Oxford 1763) 15-17. 

14 James Merrick, The Psalms, Translated or Paraphrased in English Verse (Reading 1765) 215. 
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MARCHE PATRIOTIQUE, continued. 

BM Cat. records a Marche patriotique under the line, "Valeureux Liégeois, marchez à ma 
уой,” which it dates "1796?." The same song is listed in Constant Pierres Les Hymnes et 
Chansons de la Révolution (Paris, 1905, p. 590) where its composition is ascribed to the 
1793. The latter publication reproduces die first line of the French issue which, except for the 
inclusion of Liégeois in place d Frangais, appears identical with its American counterpart. The 

resent item contains a watermark (unidentified ) on the left hand edge of its printed side. 

Wiha emblem. consisting Of a crown and бобер. Ио with the ПАШАШ * at its base, has been 
noticed on several music sheets issued by R. Shaw of Philadelphia (which were also marked 
“sold by H. & P. Rice”) and suggests him as the publisher in this instance, 


OH NO MY LOVE NO. Alternative title of THE WIFES FAREWELL. 


THE PRESIDENTS MARCH, A NEW FEDERAL SONG. 
See Hail Columbia. 


THE PROPHETS. As sung by Mr. Hodgkinson at the Columbian Anacreontic Society. 
Printed at the request of several members of the above Society by B. Carr at his 
repository in William st. Price 50 cents [1795-97] 6 p. 32cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. Arr. for flute follows 10th, 13th and 14th verses, p. 4—5. 

First line: In the first book of Job which I now mean to quote. 

Concludes with the air O dear what can the matter be. 

In spite of its biblical theme, the comic nature of The prophets typifies the convivial and 

jocund purposes of the Society, as outlined in Early Concert-Life in America (p. 204). 


QUATRE SONATES D'UNE DIFFICULTÉ PROGRESSIVE POUR LE PIANO FORTE... Par D. 
Steibelt. 
See Quatre Sonates d'une difficulté progressive pour le piano forte . . . Par D. Steibelt. 


RULE BRITANNIA. Price 25 cents. Printed and sold at B. Carr's Musical repository, 
Philadelphia, J. Carr's, Baltimore and J. Hewitt's, New York &c. [1797-99] [2] p. 
33cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. Arr. for flute, p. [2]. 
First line: When Britain first at heav/n's command. 
From Alfred, by Thomas Augustine Arne. 


SHE LIVES IN THE VALLEY BELOW. A new song. Composed by Pleyel [1] Printed & sold 
by G. Willig, No. 185 Market st., Philadelphia [ca. 1800] [2] p. 
Song, pfte. acc. 
First line: The broom bloom'd so fresh and so fair. 
Composed by James Hook, and not Ignaz Pleyel. 
BM Cat. dates the composition of this song “1800.” It is entered in Sonneck-Upton’s “List of 
First Lines” ( p. 540), though omitted from the bibliography proper. 


SINCE THEN ГМ DOOM’D. Boston, Printed & sold at P. A. von Hagen junior & cos. 
Musical magazine, No. 62 Newbury street. [1798-99] 1 1. 3134cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. 
First line same as title. 

A rm spoild child, variously attributed to Mrs. Jordan, Richard Ford, and Isaac 
C . 

This issue is not included in the list of von Hagen publications appended to the Johnson 

history ( p. 299-303). 

A SMILE FROM THE GIRL OF, MY HEART. A favorite song. Sung by Mr. Blanchard in the 
Woodman. Printed by G. Willig, No. 185 Market st., Philadelphia [1798-1804] 
[2] р. 33740m. 

Song, pfte. асс. 


First line: In the world’s in the world’s crooked path where I’ve been. 
“Composed by William Shield. 
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QUATRE SONATES D'UNE DIFFICULTE PROGRESSIVE POUR LE PIANO FORTE, avec ac- 
compagnement de violon ad libitum. Composées par D. Steibelt. Oeuvre 33. 
Price $2. New York, Published by I. Рай. [n. d.] 19 p. 34cm. 

Tie pese music, p. 2-19. Verso of p. 19 blank. 
Pfte. 2 hds, 


Published probably in 1798. 


SWEET NAN OF HAMPTON GREEN. An admired song. Composed by Mr. Hook. (In 
Volume consisting of favourite songs, duetts &c. New York [179-] p. 2) 
Song, pfte. acc., followed by arr. for guitar. 
First line: With care I search’d the village round. 

—— Separate issue of preceding, also numbered “2,” but with THE cresy’s sonc 
on its verso. 
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VOLUME CONSISTING OF FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETTS &C. New York, Published by 
I. Young & co. [179] 5 p. 3372cm. 
Title-page; music, p. 1—5. P. 1 is verso of t.-p. 
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VOLUME CONSISTING OF FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETTS &C., continued 


Between title and imprint, a Ишене, showing а rock arbor covered with overhanging bushes 
and the sea visable to the side and in the background. In the foreground, Terpsichore, holding a 
lyre, introduces a man in eighteenth century attire to two o in ancient robes. 

At foot of p. 3-5: New York, Published by I Young & co. 

The incomplete and unidentified collection referred to in Sonneck-Upton under Young Lubin 
was a shepherd boy. As noted there, the songs in this collection а also (with altered page 
numbers) in Young's . . . Miscellany, Philadelphia [1793-95] and, with the exception of T. 
gipsy’s song, were issued ee 

The entry for Jfohn] Young & Co., New York, in the "Directory of Early American Music 
Publishers" listed in the Dichter-Shapiro ЕР (р. 248) precludes the asst nt of a 
more definite date to this collection, in spite of the fact that Young was in New York in 1792 
before removing to Philadelphia in 1793. 


Contents: 


р. 1 The gipsy’s song. Introduc'd in the Maid of the mill, by Mrs. Oldmixon. 
2 Sweet Nan of Hampton Green. An admired song. Composed by 
Mr. Hook. 
3-4 When first this humble roof I knew. 
4 Lullaby. A favorite ballad in the opera of the Pirates. 
5 Young Lubin was a shepherd boy. 


WERTER’S SONNET [n. p., n. d.] 1 1. 3272cm. 

Song, pfte. асс, 

First line: Make thou my tomb [be]neath the lime tree's shade. 

The upper right hand corner, including the final measure of the first staff (treble and bass), 
has been torn from the sheet. 

The music is attributed to Anne Cantelo (afterwards Mrs. Samuel Harrison [d. 1831]),16 
ae there is a distinct possibility that it may have been based upon a melody by Joseph 
Haydn.17 The text was adapted from the fourth of a set of five sonnets on the theme of Wert: 
by Mrs. Charlotte Turner Smith. In all, a dozen editions of Mrs. Smith's Elegiac Sonnets con- 
taining the original lines of this poem were published between 1784 and 1800, including a 
Worcester edition from the press of Isaiah Thomas (from the 6th London ed. [Evans 20523]) 
in 1795 (see Atkins, op. cit., р. 239-40). 

Both Sonneck and Elliott Shapiro mistakenly presumed this to be the unlocated Werter to 
Charlotte (cf. Sonneck-Upton, p. 457), as evidenced by Shapiro's penciled note at the head of 
the title: "Sonneck says, ‘Werter to Charlotte, publ.-1797-Carr’s Musical Repository, Phila.” 
BM Cat. credits John Wall Calcott with the composition of Werter to Charlotte, which begins: 
At thy lone tomb ill fated youth. 

e present edition was probably published between 1790 and 1800, perhaps ca. 1795-07, 
being contemporaneous with either the Thomas or Carr publication, though more probably it 
appeared earlier in the decade. 


15 Actually, a s te issue of The з song has turned up among Shapiro's holdings and is 
included in this list in its appropriate , и 

16 BM Cat. enters the composer as “Cantelo, afterwards Roberts, (J.),” and attributes the single 
issue noted in it to the year “1790?” A review of Miss Cantelo’s composition in the Analytical 
Review, т (July 1788) 349-50, would place its publication two years earlier. 

17§, Р, Atkins’ The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama (Cambridge 1040) records 
(p. 240) an edition which reads: 


Werter's Sonnet, xp Rud Miss Cantelo, with the greatest applause; 
the Music by the brated Sigt Haydn of Vienna. From ү? 24 
Collection of Ballads. London: Printed & Sold by Preston . . . [n. d.] 


Although the BM Cat's. entry for the Second Sett of Ballads (dated there “1795?”,) contains the 
note that they are mostly adaptations to melodies by Haydn, the Music Room of the British 
Museum reports that Miss Cantelo’s setting of the sonnet is dissimilar from that included in the 
Haydn collection. 


- 
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WHEN FIRST THIS HUMBLE ROOF I KNEW. 


(In Volume consisting of favourite songs, duetts &c. New York [179-] p. 3-4) 
Song, pfte. acc. 

First line same as title. 

From The lord of the manor, by William Jackson of Exeter. 

Followed on p. 4 by Lullaby, by Storace. 


THE WIFES FAREWELL, or Ohl my love no. Now singing at the Drury Lane Theatre 
Royal in London with unbounded applause. Composed by Mich*e'l [1] Kelly, 
auther [!] of Blue Beard. New York, Published by I. and M. Рай, No. 127 
Broadway. [ca. 1800] 2 p. 3314cm. 

Song, pfte. acc. 

First Hne: While I hang on your bosom distracted to lose you. 

Imprint at foot of p. 2. 

From Of age to-morrow, staged by Michael Kelly and Richard Brinsley Sheridan at Drury 
Lane from February through April 1800. The text was adapted from Кошер with the transla- 
nd Papendick, a German Page-in-Waiting to Queen Charlotte. The music was composed 

y у. 

—— Oh no my love по. А new song in the opera of Of и to-morrow. Composed 
by Michael Kelly. the words by С. M. Lewis, esq". Philadelphia, Printed & sold 
by С. Willig, No. 185 Market st. [ca. 1800] [2] p. 3334cm. 


Song, pfte. acc. 
First line same as preceding. 


YOUNG LUBIN WAS A SHEPHERD BOY. 
(In Volume consisting of favourite songs, duetts &c. New York [179-] p. 5) 
Song, pfte. acc. 
First line same as title, 
From Carnival of Venice, by Thomas Linley, the Elder. 


YOUNG STREPHON SO BLOOMING. The words and music by Mr. Sotheren. [ ] by 

J. Brown, [Phil]adelphia. [n. p., n. d.] 1 L 31340m. 

Song, pfte. acc. 

First line same as title. 

Imprint mutilated. 

lished probably 179-. 

The composer is unidentified, though the use of “Mr.” in the subtitle in relation to an unknown 

composer implies local authorship. 


The Case for Internal Evidence (3) 
Newspaper Sonnets Put to the Concordance Test: 
Can They be Attributed to Coleridge? 
By Davip V. ERDMAN 


III 


O much for the three sonnets tested that seem to stand up as Cole- 

ridge's. Of three others tested and rejected, nothing need be said except 
that they struck no response in the concordance, and that the one which 
seemed most likely from location and subject — a sonnet to Wilberforce in the 
Cambridge Intelligencer, February 28, 1795 — proved to be exceptionally 
high in unique words and in phrases that lacked Coleridgean parallels. There 
remains a borderline case, a sonnet of no intrinsic value which yet elicits such 
echoes from the concordance that it must be considered, if only as warning 
against too facile reliance on this method of examination. 

The Sonnet, beginning "Blaze on, blaze on, thou fiercely flaming fire," 
appears in the Morning Post, April 12, 1798, and is unsigned. The date is 
impressive. Committed to supplying to this newspaper a poem a week for a 
guinea a week, Coleridge had begun the year with three contributions in the 
first eight days of January, had then defaulted till March 8 and 10, when he 
supplied something of Wordsworth’s and something of his own, and then 
again till April 11, 18, 16, when he produced two poems from Wordsworth’s 
desk and one, finally, from his own which was the first he liked well enough 
to sign. An unsignable poem on the 12th, to fill up his quota, is not improb- 
able. Here it is: 


April 12, 1798 London Morning Post 
ORIGINAL POETRY 


SONNET. 
Blaze on, blaze on, thou fiercely flaming fire, 
Flash on the sight thy unremitting ray; 
Yet shall thy force blaze only to expire, 
Yet shall thy spendour flash but to decay. 


Proud of thy honours, rage, Ambition, rage, 
And in the feast of slaughter place thy joy; 
Delight the desolating war to wage, 
Exult in blood, and triumph to destroy. 


[48] 
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Go, glorious murd'rer | drink the widow’s tear, 
Mock at the wretched orphan’s anguish’d groan; 
Repress the energies of mind by fear, 
Let terror guard thy blood-cemented throne. 
Tho’ brightly blaze awhile thy raging ray, 
The desolating flame shall soon decay. 
[unsigned] 

The baffling thing about this poem is that it has almost no particularized 
content, Appearing at the date it does, four days before Coleridge’s Recanta- 
tion ode, it may conceivably have had for the readers of the Morning Post a 
transitional quality. In the eyes of the Morning Post the war party in England 
had been for several years “foul Ambition” guarding a bloody monarchy; but 
now, with the invasion of Switzerland, France was beginning 


To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murd'rous prey, 


as Coleridge was ready to point out. In short, some readers could apply the 
sonnet's characterization of Ambition to France, some to Britain, some to 
both. But is it possible, merely on the evidence of vocabulary of this sort, to 
determine the authorship? Nearly all the words are in the Coleridge concord- 
ance; many lead to word clusters in Coleridge poems; even the few unique 
words are easily Coleridgean. "Unremitting" is unique, but Coleridge has an 
early "Sun who ne'er remits his fires," appearing, moreover, in a similar word 
cluster: 

Absence: "rays . . . delights... Joy... shall yet . . . ne'er remits his fires 
... оп eyes... ray.” 

Blaze on: "fire . . . on the sight . . . unremitting ray; yet shall . . . joy; 
Delight . . . ray." 
(Absence was an early poem, but Coleridge had refurbished it in 1794 and 
again for the Poems of 1796.) 12 

The most striking epithet, “blood-cemented throne,” is to be found twice 
in Southey's part of Robespierre, which Coleridge often plundered (and 
Wordsworth once tried "Time-cemented"). Without a Southey concordance 
we cannot make an exhaustive check, but a pursuit of associated words leads 
us to cluster after cluster in Coleridge while it fails to turn up anything more 
than isolated occurrences of the same words in Southey.!? 


13 E, Н, Coleridge, ed. Poems (1012) 29-80, does not give the 1794 variants, which are of some 
interest but not in the present connection. 

18 Again I must thank Charles H. Kegel for help in searching. He notes that Coleridge used 
"ray" 29 times before the satirized "paly ray" of Higginbottom, and then eschewed the word 
until 1807. If his, the blazing ray sonnet may be supposed a piece of juvenilia. 
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It is “Proud . . . Ambition” who takes joy in a blood-cemented throne and 
the slaughter of war. In earlier poems Coleridge “татка Ambition in his 
war-array” and saw Ambition and Pride on the throne, with a joy like light- 
ning flash’d, flaming, Here Ambition’s “fiercely flaming fire” flashes. Earlier, 
at the shrine of War, Suicide and Murder exult in their union and there is 
exultation in red blood from wounds. Here Ambition can “exult in blood, 
and triumph to destroy.” Elsewhere Fire triumphs and is pleased to destroy 
cottages; harpy-like diseases are “impatient to destroy”; and selfish joy has 
"but tasted to destroy” (compare the cluster: “slaughter . . . joy; Delight 
... War... Exult in blood, and triumph to destroy"). Ambition as “glorious 
murd'rer" on "throne" is like the "scepterd Murderer" and "thron'd Mur- 
derers of Mankind" in recent poems. Compare: 

Blaze on: “Blaze... blaze... fire, Flash .. . ray .. . blaze. ..rage...rage 
eO joy... war... exult... blood... widow's tear . . . wretched orphan's 
anguish'd groan . . , repress . . . mind by fears... terror... blood- . . . throne 
... brightly blaze . . . raging гау... flame.” 

Monody on Chatterton, 1794: “terrors... топе... blaze . . . groans 
... flashes ... the tear... exulting . . .-blood . . . flame... glorious . . . war 
... Joy... Widow’s . . . the shelter'd Orphan’s tearful gaze . . . bright blaze 
... Tay... Joy's... anguish... Вава... dread... mind... throne... 
blaze... fire... rage.” 

Chatterton, 1790: “flash of Rage ... the tear... joy... Widow's .. 
Orphan’s . . . affrighted . . . mental throes . . . fire . . . rage.” 

We must resist making too much of this sort of thing. The Chatterton 
poem, however, rewritten at least seven times by 1798 and still the frequent 
companion of Coleridge’s “mental Throes,” may have filled his head with 
such groans and blazes that they erupted into the poetic conflagration we 
are looking at. These pivotal images assume an opposite meaning, of course, 
in “Blaze on.” In 1794 the tears were dried by Freedom’s blaze; here they 
are mocked by Ambition’s — as the divine throne of 1794 is mocked by the 
bloody throne of the “glorious murd'rer" of 1798. But that, I think, is what 
we should expect. 

The minor phrasing is also Coleridgean. "Place thy joy" is like "place a faith" 
and "placed power in." "War to wage" is in Dura Navis. "Fiercely flaming fire" 
matches “torrents fiercely glad.” "Flash ... thy... ray" is like “Flashes the 
fervid ray" (in each case referring to a sun with the rage of a tyrant or 
throned murderer). The idea that splendour shall "blaze only to expire" 
(contrast "th'expiring flame of Liberty" in the January Stanhope sonnet) or 
"flash but to decay" is found in Coleridge in several variations: a Meteor may 
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be seen “blazing a moment and then sunk in night”; the “globe of splendour” 
may sit briefly on the mountain’s edge before setting; a flower is left “to 
decay"; and the planet is in decay.* "Energies of mind” is unique, yet 
Coleridgean. 

In short, the poem is a bundle of Coleridgean images, expressed almost 
entirely in Coleridgean words and phrases, some of them found in clusters 
in earlier or contemporaneous poetry by Coleridge — and of course this 
sonnet may have been written in an early period. Some persons to whom I 
have shown this poem nominate Southey as a more probable author; but this 
seems to be largely because the poem is third rate and Southey’s is a name 
easier to associate with third-rate poetry than Coleridge’s. Nevertheless, I 
am not really convinced by the evidence from the concordance. This is the 
sort of poem Southey once described, apropos of a “Song” by Davy: “It has 
luxury of language, but nought else; I have burnt piles of such poetry.” When 
so many of the images and words are the common coin of “contemporary 
writers,” we must pay careful attention to qualitative distinctions. The 
blazing flashing fire and the widows and orphans made tearful by a bloody - 
throne lack, as clustered groups found in this poem and in the Monody on 
Chatterton, the idiosyncratic complexity and the apparently creative variation 
of similar patterns which we found in the groups clustered respectively under 
the Orb of Day and the full-orb'd Queen of Night or summoned by the magic 
tones of an Enchanting ministress and a sweet Enchantress. In short, the 
Siddons and first Stanhope sonnets strike up resonances in the known work 
of Coleridge sufficiently distinct to be admitted as evidence of his authorship; 
the slighter echoes of the “Blaze on” sonnet “soon decay.” 


14 Southey, parodying Coleridge in Sonnet II of the Amatory Poems of Abel Shufflebottom, 
cleverly combines Coleridge’s “flashes” and “dazzle” and “flinging” of shade, glitter, sunshine, 
into: “Flings the rich flashes of its dazzling light.” This is the only occasion in Southey's sonnets 
and lyrics up to 1800 where the language gets anywhere near the flashing, blazing ray of 
“Blaze on.” 

A further note on “blood-cemented” is in order. On December 17, 1794, Coleridge asked 
Southey for help with his Godwin sonnet because the first eight lines seemed “most miserably 
magazinish!” Southey responded with an octave, which Coleridge did not adopt (but which is 
printed in Letters, ed. E, H. Coleridge, 1, 120). These lines include: “What though oppression’s 
blood-cemented force / Stands proudly threatening arrogant . . . " and “When dark Revenge 
. .. lifts on high the murderer’s sword . . . ." This business, especially the particular epithet 
“bload-cemented” which Southey seemed fond of and Coleridge not, is perhaps the strongest 
evidence for giving the Blazing sonnet to Southey. 
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Front Matter ` 


THE combatimento pictured below is 
no preliminary to a summit meeting but 
an illustration from a sixteenth-century 
manual of the art of fencing: Traite con- 
tenant les secret du premier livre sur 
l'epée by the fencing master to King 
Charles IX, Henri de Saint-Didier 
(1753). This is one of the 64 woodcuts 
in the book; the book is one of hundreds 
of precious recent additions to our 
Spencer Collection — the secrets of 
which await the inquisitive visitor to 
the Library. It would stagger the re- 
sources of the Bulletin to attempt to re- 
veal them all, but we are prepared to 
give from month to month some visible 
clues. Coming soon is an account of 
some drawings from lost Da Vinci 
sketches which have turned up as extra 
illustrations in an edition of Rabelais. 


THIS month we move along from 
Howells to James, among men who 
"take novels rather seriously," and we 
learn that James, too, "very early in- 
deed . . . began to prefer ‘stories of Real 
Life ” — not without a fond look back 
at his "earliest & sweetest & most re- 
peated cupful at the fount of fiction." 
What tale was that? We leave the secret 
to your perusal of “Henry James and 
the Bazar Letters,” which we cannot 
resist calling (it is so 
true) a bizarre chapter in 
publishing and pot-boiling 
history. 

For announcement of the 
reprinting of our Howells 
and James pieces in one 
double billing, see page 103. 

We hope in a future issue 
of the Bulletin to present 
an extensive Checklist of 
all known literary manu- 
scripts of Howells ( exclud- 
ing the correspondence). 





LELIEVTENANT LEPREVOST: 





v | 
Моо? 
OUR Mr. Cam, who is impressively 
thorough about the past and future of 
investment companies, in this issue, is 
nevertheless a man of highly diversified 
intellectual investments. His next proj- 
ectP A survey of elephants seen from 47 
different angles, with drawings by the 


author. 


Arturo Toscanini Papers 


The variety of Toscanini papers in the 
Library is demonstrated in the new Mu- 
sic Division exhibit. Autograph scores 
include his first pencilled draft of 
orchestration incorporating “The Star 
Spangled Banner” into Verdi’s Hymn of 
the Nations. Letters from Toscanini in- 
clude a protest against his mistreatment 
by the Fascisti and a letter telling Puc- 
cini of the discovery of a new libretto. 
Letters to Toscanini are shown — from 
Puccini suggesting cuts in Madame But- 
terfly, from Richard Strauss with an 
autograph score of Salome, from Piz- 
тен, Busoni, Boito, Leoncavallo, and 
Debussy. A selection of "lost" Toscanini 
compositions preserved by the maestro's 
son, Walter, are shown, and the person 
of the conductor himself is brought into 
the show by a series of intimate and 
striking photographs made by Trudi 
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Fleischmann over a period of years. On 
a handbill he appears in band uniform. 


OUR announcement was premature of 
an exhibit of memorabilia of the High 
Priestess of Song, Eva Gauthier. That 
show will be in the Music Division cases 
next month. Meanwhile they hold the 
concluding show of the series on “Three 
Major Revolutionaries in 20th-century 
American Music,” namely a selection 
of the manuscripts, photographs, books, 
recordings, and scores of Charles Ives. 
Qld Valentines, in the Children’s 
Room, continue; the Theatre Collection 
cases currently feature the Papermill 
Playhouse of Milburn, New Jersey. 


Our Week 


National Library Week, March 16-22, 
will mean an even heartier than usual 
"open house" invitation to readers and 
near-readers — and to future librarians. 
Children’s story hours will be, this 
magic week, open to parents too. Visi- 
tors to Cen Building who wish it 
will receive red-carpet treatment in- 
cluding a guided tour through this 
marble maze. Out on the front sidewalk 
one of our Bookmobiles will serve bor- 
rowers who may be hesitant to climb 
the stairway, or just curious as to how 


readers are served in rural areas of the 
Bronx and Richmond. 


Junior and senior highschool students 
good in creative writing will receive ` 
special invitations to a Young Adult pro- 
gram climaxing in the annual Mabel 
Williams lecture on that Tuesday at 
4 o'clock in Donnell Library Center 
auditorium: speaker, that vivacious red- 
vested poet, professor, editor, John 
Ciardi. (We hope to gather in his paper 
for publication hers in due time.) 


“THE New York Public Library . . . 
may justly pride itself upon filling a 
void in the scholarly study of New York 
City’s greatest literary figure by sponsor- 
ing the publication of this helpful tool.” 
— Clarence Ghodes in American Litera- 
ture (November 1957) reviewing our 
Walt Whitman's Correspondence: A 
Checklist (176 p. $3). 


FILM SERVICE, newly opentd on the 
first floor of Donnell, will provide the 
film information and advisory service 
for 16mm. educational films previously 
maintained by the Readers’ Adviser. It 
also incorporates the film booking serv- 
ice and the collection of over 200 films 
which have been at Donnell for the last 
two years. William Sloan is Supervising 
Film Librarian. | 
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A Survey of the Literature on 
Investment Companies 1864 - 1957 


By Спвевт А. CAM 
The New York Public Library 


HE INVESTOR in the nineteen-fifties faces a more complex problem 

than he did in prior years. Inflation has raised the vexing question of 
whether the soundest investment is one that insures a minimum fluctuation 
of capital value and a relatively fixed income, or one that will allow capital 
and income to fluctuate with the security market thus offering an opportunity 
to keep pace with decreases in the purchasing power of the dollar. Many 
investors have turned to investment companies, particularly open-end invest- 
ment companies, as offering either a total or partial solution to the problem. 
Current figures show a total investment of over $10,000,000,000 in these 
securities now held by an estimated 1,500,000 shareholders in over 3,100,000 
accounts, with the bulk of these assets being in the open-end (mutual fund) 
type of company. 

Because of current interest, as evidenced by the above figures, an attempt 
has been made to select some of the more important writings and reports 
concerning the history and present status of investment companies in the 
hope that it may aid students and investors who desire to increase their knowl- 
edge of these companies. The greatest emphasis has been placed on the Amer- 
ican developments, but as these stem from British experience mdify-British " 
writings are also included. 


Early History of Investment Companies 1864-1919 


Investment companies as we know them today began in Scotland and 
England in the 1860s. Very little was written about them prior to 1920. One 
of the best sources of information is the articles published from time to time 


[57] 
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in the London Economist beginning in the issues of 1864. A group of these, 
covering British trials and experiences from 1882 through 1925, were inserted 
in the Congressional Record as exhibits accompanying a speech on the floor 
of the United States House of Representatives by the Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Louis T. McFadden (43). In 1915 Ellis 
T. Powell, an English economist and financial writer, published The Evolu- 
tion of the Money Market 1385-1915 (59). Chapter XVI was devoted to a 
discussion of investment trusts that is now regarded as one of the important 
early writings on the subject. 

Two recent works also deal with the early history of investment com- 
panies. A History of Investment Trusts in Dundee 1878-1938 by John C. 
Gilbert examines the Scottish investment trusts, particularly the Fleming 
group (22). An article in Economic History of February 1940 by Charles 
Walker (102) traces the early history of the unincorporated investment 
trusts during the 1860s and the 1870s. 

The history of British investment trusts is yet to be written, but some his- 
torical information can be found in A Report on Investment Trusts in Great 
Britain by Thomas Balogh (96), English and Scottish Investment Trusts 
(2 volumes) by George Glasgow (23-24), Investment Trusts by Theodore 
Grayson (26), Die Britischen Investment Trusts by Hanns Linhardt (40), 
Investment Trust Organization and Management by Leland Robinson (65), 
and The Investment Trust by Lawrence Speaker (69). 


American Beginnings 1919-1924 


-— 


The growth of American investment companies began in the period follow- 
ing World War I. As a creditor nation the United States was faced with the 
necessity of providing purchasing power for foreign countries. Banking 
corporations were authorized to do a foreign banking business under section 
2742 of the Edge Act approved December 24, 1919 (99). The Congressional 
hearings and reports on this law are basic sources of information for students 
of the American investment companies (78-82). 

Bankers were especially interested in the possibilities under section 2742. 
In early 1919 Leopold Frederick, Treasurer of American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, wrote an article for the Bankers Magazine suggesting the use. 
of investment trusts to solve our credit problems (21). The Guaranty Trust 
Company issued a pamphlet on the opportunities provided by the new 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to numbered items in Reading List. 
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law (29). In 1921 the Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board published an 
article by T. H. Thiesing that presented the investment trust as an instrument 
for investment abroad (75). The article also traced the history of these com- 
panies in various foreign countries. It is now regarded as a landmark in the 
early literature on the subject. 

Harold G. Moulton in his 1921 edition of The Financial Organization of 
Society (47) devoted a chapter to the discussion of investment trusts and 
their potential use as a medium for furthering American investment abroad. 
He expressed doubt that they would play a very important role in this func- 
tion. The prediction proved to be accurate but interest in them as an 
investment form had been aroused. In April 1923 the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment issued a report on the form of organization, methods of operation, 
and financial returns of British investment trusts that had been prepared by 
the Trade Commissioner Leland R. Robinson (64). The Harvard Business 
Review of April 1924 carried an article on the management of the British 
trusts (8), and the January 1925 issue a good summary article on American 
investment trusts (38). 

The first book on investment trusts published in the United States appeared 
in 1924 and received second prize in the Chicago Trust Company's competi- 
tion for original work in finance (69). The greater part of the book was 
confined to British experience, but several chapters were devoted to use of 
the trusts by Americans for both domestic and foreign investments. 


Growth and Depression 1925-1982 


From 1925 the growth of investment companies in the United States in 
line with increasing interest in securities in general was extremely rapid. In 
the years from 1927 to 1929 almost 600 were organized. Their total assets at 
the 1929 stock market peak have been estimated as high as $8,000,000,000. 
During this period a great deal was written about them. 

Probably most comprehensive was the book by Leland R. Robinson, 
President of Second International Securities Corporation (65). Published 
first in 1926 and revised in 1929, it was particularly good from the view- 
point of investment trust management as it covered purpose, structure, legal 
status, accounting, and capital raising. The latter part of the work was con- 
cerned with the development of the American investment company in its 
various forms. 

In 1928 three more books were added to the growing literature on invest- 
ment companies. Theodore J. Grayson of the Wharton School wrote on the 
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origin, development, and operation of investment trusts (26). Both British 
and American funds were covered and the importance of management was 
stressed. Uniform accounting methods and release of operational information 
were also recommended. John F. Fowler, Vice President and Director of 
American Trustee Share Corporation, confined his volume to American in- 
vestment trusts (20). Although, as stated in the preface, it was designed for 
consumption by the general investor, the book was actually for management, 
covering types of trusts, accounting procedure, tax problems, and promotion 
policies. Marshall H. Williams also limited his volume to American com- 
panies (105). It is much briefer, more of a handbook, with appendices listing 
some of the trusts with portfolios and an earnings table for 1927. William H. 
Steiner, of the faculty of the College of the City of New York, wrote a volume 
on the experience of American trusts in 1929 (72). It was the last of the books 
giving comprehensive treatment to the subject that were written during the 
boom period of the 1920s. 

In 1930, John T. Flynn, journalist and financial writer, expanded to book 
length a series of his articles in the New Republic which criticized some of 
the major weaknesses characterizing investment trusts of that era (19). 
George Glasgow added two volumes in 1930 and 1932 to the meagre literature 
on British investment trusts (23-24). They covered the English and Scottish 
companies. Each volume contained a brief introductory summary of a few 
chapters, but the main part of each volume consisted of statistical tables on 
the individual trusts, giving capital structure, reserves, earnings, and divi- 
dends over a period of years. 

Analysis and Handbook of Investment Trusts by Walter Durst, economist 
and investment trust consultant, was the last book published during the 
early stages of the American investment trust movement (11). Mr. Durst 
was able to draw upon the experience of the deflation years of 1930 and 1931 
in presenting various principles of organization and operation. The difference 
between holding company and investment trust was also carefully main- 
tained. Another important feature of the work was its thorough coverage of 
the fixed investment trust which had not been too well covered in any of the 
other books of the period. 

During the height of the popularity of investment companies in the late 
1920s there were few magazines and investment firms which did not print 
something on the subject. Most of what is of value in them appears in the 
books on the subject. The leading financial journals carried many articles; 
some even devoted weekly pages or special departments to them. Likewise, 
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the financial manuals included them. It is not possible to cover all the ma- 
terial in this resumé, nor is it necessary. There are good bibliographies in 
Robinson (65), Fowler (20), Steiner (72), Durst (11), and Keane's Man- 
uals of 1928 and 1929 (36). Keane's Investment Trust Monthly (35) is 
also an excellent source for good articles. This magazine and Keane's Man- 
uals are two important sources for investment company information of that 
period. In addition to analyses of the individual investment companies the 
manuals carried reprints of some of the leading articles and reports; also a 
section on state regulation. Both publications were discontinued in 1932. 

As the public's stake in investment companies grew during the late 1920s 
there was wide-spread demand for regulation. The proposals for regulation 
followed two main forms: action under existing blue sky legislation and 
amended banking laws. The former type was exemplified by the plan of the 
Committee on Investment Trusts of the National Association of Security 
Commissioners in the annual report of 1929 (53), and the 1928 rules and 
regulations of the California State Corporation Department (7). The latter 
form of regulation was exemplified by the recommendations of the Attorney 
General of New York State in his special report (56). 

À good summary of this statutory regulation is contained in the Harvard 
Law Review of November 1939 (71). Keane's Manual also carried a summary 
section on regulation each year (36). 

Another form of regulation was action taken by the New York Stock 
Exchange. In 1929 regulations for listing securities of investment companies 
were promulgated (58). They were revised in 1931 (57). Rules were also 
set up regarding participation by exchange members in the organization or 
management of fixed investment trusts (67). The Investment Companies 
Committee of the Investment Bankers Association of America was also active 
in promoting proper regulation, good accounting practice, public reports of 
operations, and proper terminology for various types of companies. Reports 
of their activities appear in the Association's annual Proceedings (30). 


Recovery Years Through World War II 


During the 1930s the two major trends in the investment company move- 
ment were the temporary popularity of the fixed or unit type of company, 
and the moves toward Federal regulation that were consumated in the pas- 
sage of the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

Sherman J. Myers called attention to the advantages of the fixed portfolio 
in an article “Fixed Investment Trusts — Some Observations" which ap- 
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peared in the St. John's Law Review of December 1929 (48). The book by 
Walter Durst (11), previously mentioned, was very thorough in its coverage 
of this type of company. 

The difficulties experienced by the management type of company during 
the deflation years 1929 through 1932 brought into popularity the fixed 
portfolio type. However, by the mid-1930s this fixed trust had lost much of 
its popularity in the United States and most of the companies had changed 
their portfolio policy to one of semifixity. A good discussion of the fixed 
investment trust was written by Marshall D. Ketchum, Associate Professor 
of Economics at Utah State College. It appeared in the Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago of April 1937 (37). 

In England the situation was entirely different. First introduced there in 
1931 the fixed or unit trust type achieved almost instant popularity, and by 
1935 had attracted some £50,000,000 from investors. The two major British 
financial magazines the Economist and the Statist published annual supple- 
ments on the development of these companies (12—18, 70). On December 12, 
1935 the Sub-committee on fixed trusts of the London Stock Exchange issued 
& report on fixed trusts that set up proposed rules and regulations to be 
observed by the Exchange and also suggested legislation as the ultimate 
method for protective control of these trusts. A summary and discussion of 
this report was contained in the Economists Annual Survey of Fixed and 
Flexible Trusts of March 7, 1936 (13). In August 1936 the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Trade of Great Britain which had been appointed 
"to enquire into the subject of fixed trusts in all its aspects" issued its report 
(27). A summary of the report with comment appeared in the Economist of 
August 15, 1936, pages 311-314. The report suggested legislation similar to 
the Companies Act which would require full disclosure of information, but 
not attempt regulation of investment management. In April 1939 legislation 
regarding fixed or unit trusts was finally passed (28). A summary discus- 
sion of the provisions of this Act appears in the Economist Unit Trust 
Survey of May 13, 1939 (17). British interest in the fixed or unit trust was 
waning by the late 1930s and dropped considerably by the early war years 
of the 1940s. 

In this country, during their development through the 1920s and the 1930s 
investment companies had experienced little government regulation. They 
had had to observe general rules of conduct under established laws relative 
to corporate organization, bankruptcy, fraud, blue sky regulation, and private 
contract, and some elements of common law. Their actions had been further 
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limited by provisions of the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, the 
Maloney Amendment (1938) to the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the Trust Indenture Act of 1939. It was under Section 30 of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 (100) which authorized the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to investigate investment companies and report 
its findings and recommendations to Congress that the first major step toward 
direct Federal legislation regulating investment companies was taken. A 
good discussion of the problem of protection of investors posed by investiga- 
tion is contained in an article on the regulation of management investment 
trusts in the Yale Law Journal of May 1937 (62). 

The findings of the Securities and Exchange Commission, which, with the 
active assistance of responsible investment company industry members, con- 
ducted one of the most thorough investigations ever undertaken by a govern- 
ment agency, constitute an important segment of the literature on investment 
companies (91-98). The use of these hearings and reports is greatly aided by 
the excellent index to them prepared by Adelaide R. Hasse (97). The Com- 
mission’s inquiry was directed toward the formulation of recommendations 
for regulatory legislation. Investment companies were examined principally 
as a social and financial institution. The Commission was mainly endeavor- 
ing to show abuses and deficiencies in the organization and operation of 
investment companies. The major part of its printed reports concerns 
such aspects. They<iesulted in the passage of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 (101). The Congressional hearings and reports on this Act are 
another important part of the literature on investment companies (83, 84, 
89, 90). 

From 1941 to 1944 several good explanatory articles concerning the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 appeared in leading journals (4, 31, 32). The 
most authoritative is probably the one by Alfred Jaretzki, Jr. (34). 

An attempt to evaluate investment management performance of eleven 
American general management trusts by the case study method was made 
by John A. Loftus of Holy Cross College. This study was published in 
1941 in The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science (42). 

In 1942 Arthur Wiesenberger & Company published the first of a series of 
annual surveys of investment companies (104). These volumes, which ex- 
plain the functions and use of investment trusts and give data on their back- 
ground, management policy, management results, income and dividend 
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records, price ranges, etc., have become one of the basic reference sources 
for information on American investment companies, 


Postwar Inflation to 1957 


The most important trend in investment company development during 
the postwar years has been the rapid growth of the mutual fund type. The 
motivating factors behind the rapid increase in these companies are well 
defined in the shareholder surveys prepared by the National Association of 
Investment Companies (51, 52). From 1946 to 1956 assets of the mutual 
funds increased from $1,300,000,000 to over $9,000,000,000. 

The Harvard Business Review for November 1949 carried an article on 
mutual funds by William D. Carter of the Keystone Company of Boston (9). 
The article is a general survey of mutual funds and their operations, and 
examines their strengths and weaknesses including the claims and charges 
of their supporters and their critics. 

James H. Close, Chairman of the Department of Finance and Insurance 
in the College of Business Administration, Syracuse University, and a regis- 
tered investment adviser, wrote an article “Investment Companies: Closed- 
End versus Open-End” that was published in the Harvard Business Review 
for May 1951 (10). It was his contention that the conventional analysis of 
investment companies does not adequately present what the average in- 
vestor or analyst needs to know, and he proposed a new method for evaluating 
performance. Similar in thought is the article by George W. Moffitt, Jr., in the 
Journal of Business for April 1952 (45). He also felt that existing methods of 
measuring management performance of open-end investment companies were 
inadequate. After an examination of the methods employed by some of the 
better known advisory services he proposed a method of measuring manage- 
ment achievement. 

Few books have been written on investment companies since the early 
1930s, but in 1954 Harper & Brothers published What About Mutual Funds 
by John A. Straley, Associate Editor of the Investment Dealers Digest (74). 
The book is written in a lively and informal style with many illustrations. 
It presents the advantages of mutual funds especially for the potential in- 
vestor who has little time for continual checking of his investments. 

The other book written in recent years was also published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1951. Entitled The Investment Company and the Investor it 
was done by Rudolf L. Weissman, teacher and investment consultant (103). 
The volume reflects his long experience and wide reading. In ten chapters he 
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covers the history of investment companies, the Investment Company Act . 
of 1940, the operating policies and objectives of investment companies, 
including some case studies, and the social significance of investment com- 
panies as a source of capital. It is written without prejudice on controversial 
points and is a sound and informative contribution to the literature of the 
field. 

With the passage of federal legislation and the steady growth of investment 
companies, interest in their use by trustees of funds developed. The Boston 
University Law Review in January 1945 printed an article by Mayo Adams 
Shattuck, who revised The Trustees Handbook (68). In his article Mr. Shat- 
tuck briefly discussed the character of trust business in the United States, 
the characteristics of the American Investment Company, and the legal 
problems pertaining to purchase by fiduciaries of shares of well-seasoned in- 
vestment companies. In 1947 Alec Brock Stevenson, Vice President and Trust 
Officer of The American National Bank of Nashville, wrote a pamphlet Invest- 
ment Company Shares: Their Place in Investment Management and Their 
Use by Trustees (73). The first part reviews the development of investment 
companies and their performance and results. The second part discusses the 
question of delegation with cases to illustrate the various points. The final 
pages treat briefly some of the other legal considerations of discounts, com- 
mingling, and cost of purchase and sale. Both writers were quite optimistic 
about the future use of investment companies by fiduciaries. 

Very few cases have been brought to court under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 but there is occasionally dissenting opinion concerning the 
extent of its effective protection to investors. Writing for the George Wash- 
ington Law Review of June 1949, J. Woodrow Thomas expressed the belief 
that, while the objectives of the Act are praiseworthy, they do not offer 
sufficient protection against bad or even fraudulent management (76). He 
appeared to feel that the good provisions of the original bill were not enacted 
in the final law. His article points out and compares the original draft pro- 
visions with those finally passed by Congress. The Harvard Law Review of 
May 1950 published an article on the Federal Regulation of investment 
companies since 1940 (46). The authors, Warren Motley, Charles Jackson, Jr., 
and John Barnard, Jr., all have had experience as legal advisers of investment 
companies and of their principal underwriters. After a brief discussion of 
state regulation and the historical background of thé Investment Act of 1940, 
the major part of the article treats administrative procedure and company 
practices under the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Recently several new companies have been organized to invest in foreign 
securities. This marks a revival of the idea that led to the beginning of invest- 
ment companies in the United States. Kenneth J. Bialkin, a member of the 
New York City law firm of Wilkie Owen Farr Gallagher & Walton, discussed. 
the British and early American experience in this field and the present and 
future role of the foreign investment company in an article in the International 
Investment Quarterly, summer issue, 1956 (3). 

In 1955 the Senate Banking and Currency Committee began an investiga- 
tion and study of the factors affecting the stock market, especially the rapid 
rise that occurred after September 1953. During the committee hearings 
held in March 1955 (87), the effect of institutional buying and selling on the 
market was one of the topics discussed. The testimony of Keith G. Funston, 
President of The New York Stock Exchange, Richardson Dorsey, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the National Association of Investment Com- 
panies, Harold E. Wood, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., and John J. McCloy, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Chase National Bank of the City of New York, pre- 
sented views on market activity of institutional investors. The statements апа 
statistical tables in regard to investment companies as submitted to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Dorsey Richardson were later issued in a pamphlet by the 
National Association of Investment Companies (63), and presented argu- 
ments to show that the market activities of investment companies tend to 
act as a stabilizer in critical times. 

The committee reports on the hearings (85, 88) estimated that current 
annual purchases of common stock by institutions were running at the rate of 
$1,500,000,000 a year. As a result of the hearings and reports the committee 
requested a special report on institutional investors. This report entitled 
Institutional Investors and the Stock Market 1953-1955 was issued as a com- 
mittee print on December 28, 1956 (86). Well buttressed with statistical 
tables, the report is another important piece in the literature of investment 
companies and other types of institutional purchasers. While it makes reason- 
ably clear the implications of institutional purchases and sales on short term 
market movements it does not conclude that they would remain the same 
during long term movements. 

The publications of the National Association of Investment Companies, 
representing an industry whose assets now exceed $10,000,000,000, are also 
important to those interested in the activities and prospects of these com- 
panies. The Association’s Annual Report (49) reviews current trends and 
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progress. Their Statistical Summary (50) published for the first time in 1956 
is a comprehensive collection of statistical data on the growth of industry 
assets, sales, redemptions, portfolio purchases and sales, etc. Two reports, 
based on replies to questionnaires sent to shareholders, have recently been 
issued. The survey of stockholders of closed-end investment companies 
based on 1,791 replies (52) and the survey of stockholders of mutual fund 
shareholders based on 2,881 replies (51) provide the most thorough profiles 
of such investors yet developed. 

During the postwar period, the mutual funds have had the bulk of increase 
in shareholder accounts, new money being invested by the public, and growth 
in assets. Present day closed-end and open-end investment companies are 
considerably different from most investment companies and trusts of the 
1920s. Many companies today have twenty or more years of investment ex- 
perience behind them. 

Much of mutual fund history has been in a prosperous era. In a future 
period of depressed business conditions, share value of investment companies 
may be expected to decline since these companies invest in equity securities. 
The individual experience of investors in up or down markets will, of course, 
depend on the particular investment company that has been utilized. Ad- 
herents of the investment companies feel, however, that because of the great 
measure of uniformity in structure and operating methods that the 1940 
Investment Company Act has imposed on the industry it is not likely that 
investment through an investment company will be penalized in contrast to 
individual security investment directly. Rather, they feel that the built-in 
diversification and professional management of investment companies will 
tend to eliminate the penalties often imposed on investors who would in- 
dividually be handicapped by lack of time, training, temperament, or suf- 
ficient resources. These views have been presented by one of the industry’s 
spokesmen, Hugh Bullock, President of Calvin Bullock, Ltd., in speeches 
before the National Association of Securities Commissioners (5) and 
the Federal Bar Association’s Briefing Conference on Securities Laws and 
Regulations (6). 

It is hoped that the following reading list will be of assistance to those who 
for one reason or another are concerned with the past or the future of invest- 
ment companies.? It has been assumed that most people interested in in- 
vestment companies will be familiar with sources that contain material on 
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current developments such as financial sections of newspapers, financial and 
general periodicals, and investment advisory services. Another less known 
but important source of information is the growing number of formal theses 


in various colleges and universities. 
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Henry James and the Bazar Letters 


Edited by Lxow Ever, New York University 
and хх, Н. Powers, University of Wisconsin 


MONG the Elizabeth Jordan papers in the Manuscript Division of The 
New York Public Library will be found thirty-four letters from Henry 
James, thirty of which are here reproduced. Miss Jordan was editor of 
Harper's Bazar from 1900 to 1912, and the correspondence, relating princi- 
pally to James's American lecture tour and his contributions to the Bazar, 
extended from 1904 to 1909. The four remaining letters, wholly non-literary, 
are concerned with a mutual friend who was for a time a mental patient and 
are outside the correspondence proper, which was entirely professional. For 
this reason they are not included. 

In a correspondence as large as James's there are many hundreds of unim- 
portant letters some of which he himself described as "the mere twaddle of 
graciousness." Certain examples of this type of artful epistolary grace and 
evasiveness have found their way into print and they tend to suggest, to an 
uninitiated reader, a rather charming, fussy writer of trifling letters. Percy 
Lubbock, in editing the major collection of James letters published in 1920, 
The Letters of Henry James (New York, two volumes), chose to emphasize 
the novelist's friendships and in particular the letters addressed to other 
writers. Mr. Lubbock did not draw upon still another category of correspond- 
ence, that of the market-place (and indeed it was probably not available at 
the time). It is to this category that the correspondence with Miss Jordan 
belongs. The thirty letters here given account for certain of James's “pot- 
boiling" pieces written for Harper's Bazar, largely for the substantial pay- 
ment they yielded — substantial that is, for that time. We must remind 
ourselves that a Jamesian "pot-boiler" represented always the challenge he 
felt an artist should be able to meet. A professional writer could not create 
an endless series of masterpieces. There were always the small things that 
needed doing, the peripheral journalism that could yield money and the 
concomitant leisure in which to do important writing. Besides, one began 
with the hack-work, and sometimes it turned into a finished piece of art. These 
letters show James's professional realism. He never pampered his art. 

There is, however, a particular reason for makihg the correspondence 
public. Miss Jordan, toward the end of her career as a busy lady-of-letters, 


1 The editors wish to thank Mr. William James for permission to publish these letters. 
[75] 
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wrote a volume of memoirs. If its title, Three Rousing Cheers, suggests on 
the one hand her zest for life, it also testifies to her general inclination to treat 
experience as if it were a roaring football game. In this volume she drew on 
her personal archive and with that insouciance about other people's prose 
which is sometimes the second nature of an editor, she freely altered certain 
of the letters — tried to flatten out James’s style into pedestrian statement to 
suit her own understanding of the English idiom, sawed off or mangled some 
of the sentences, amputated salutations, perhaps to relieve the letters of 
some of their formality and make them seem intimate. Since Miss Jordan’s 
corrupt texts have been used by scholars and are quoted from time to time, 
it seemed apposite and reasonable to re-establish the authority of the origi- 
nals. As usual James's letters are deceptive to uninitiated readers. They sound 
more friendly, more téte-à-téte than they were. But the “most truly yours” 
at the end of these letters is an unfailing indication that the warmth they 
contain was wholly on the surface: that of a professional writer negotiating 
with a professional editor, who was helping Henry James to advance his 
American reputation at a late time in his life, when many of his old markets 
had been lost to him. 

Miss Jordan was educated at the Convent of Notre Dame in Milwaukee. 
She began her career on the New York World, became its Sunday editor and 
displayed such skill at this task that she was given the editorship of Harper's 
Bazar. She brought to this post — essentially one of catering to the woman's 
world — a requisite zeal and energy unmarked by any finesse of a literary 
kind. Her energy stood her in good stead; she had an eye for the market and 
for her public; and because of her affiliation with the publishing firm of 
Harper & Brothers she was able to draw into her prosperous orbit William 
Dean Howells, Mark Twain, and Henry James, as well as many current lumi- 
naries since forgotten. During the First World War she was literary adviser 
for the Harpers, and then resigned to do her own writing. She worked briefly 
for Goldwyn Pictures, wrote a number of books, and competent popular 
magazine stories, several plays and much theatrical criticism. She was an 
inveterate Broadway "second nighter" in her later years, and the senior editor 
of the present group of letters has a distinct recollection of meeting her on 
occasions in theatre lobbies and at various writers' gatherings. He has a 
particular recollection of going — on April 1, 1940, in the early spring of the 
Second World War —to the Gramercy Park apartment of Miss Jordan to 
talk with her about Henry James and ask her questions about her memoirs. 
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The photograph of Henry James, which is the subject of two of the letters 
here given, was in evidence among a host of autographed pictures of celebri- 
ties in the large old-fashioned apartment. Miss Jordan’s memories of James, 
her imitation of his slow method of speech and the general picture she evoked 
of him, coincided with the impression these letters now give: it had been a 
business relationship even though it glowed for her with memories of a 
rather varnished kind which she could frame in retrospective gilt. She did 
not give the impression of ever having been aware that she was in relation 
with a literary master; even at a quarter century's remove she seemed to hold 
an emending blue-pencil over Henry James. She was asked about the cur- 
tailed letters she had published and their undated character, but said she 
was unable to produce the originals because they were packed away some- 
where in the country. 

Fortunately they were not destroyed; and they have ended in a repository 
where they can now perform their small service to literary history. These 
letters do not represent James at his best in this kind of correspondence. Miss 
Jordan did not provide that kind of inspiration. But they enable us to under- 
stand at last the full story of his strange collaboration with the Bazar in a 
composite novel; they offer the genesis of his article on “Is There a Life After 
Death?” and his articles on the speech and manners of American women. 
They give us also his choice of his favorite fairy tale — this perhaps the one 
truly valuable Jamesian letter of the group, of deeper biographical signifi- 
cance. 

II 


James the businessman is everywhere in evidence in this correspondence. 
He states clearly always — and uninhibitedly — the fee for which he would 
perform this or that literary act. We are reminded again of his inveterate 
tendency to overleap the limits suggested by editors: one cannot avoid no- 
ticing (in letters 8 to 16) that the original idea for three articles (for the 
Bazar) of about 3000 words each, on "The Speech of American Women,” 
was at first gently expanded to four — the fourth of which "transcends a 
little the 3000 words" — and then, before the ink was fairly dry on these, 
expanded into another whole series of three articles on "The Manners of 
American Women,” which three very soon became four — and even the first 
of these had been “a wee bit longer” than originally planned. It is easy to get 
the impression, from this development and expansion, that James prepared 
his articles with at least half an eye on the possible returns. But one is thus 
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brought to realize anew that Henry James was indeed a professional to his 
finger tips; he knew perfectly well his own value, and he quietly obtained 
what he felt was his due. 

The mark of the professional appears, on virtually every page of this col- 
lection: the style of the man himself. It is the rather involved style of James's 
later years, and the scrupulously polite manner of address that characterizes 
most of his correspondence. But what further contributes to the appeal of 
these letters is the frequent humor that derives from James’s consciously elab- 
orate and inflated turn of phrase — particularly on the occasions of careful 
self-depreciation. The subject of the three replacements for the misplaced 
photograph (letter 29) offers a good example: “They go to you together 
to-day in a secure registered parcel — and you will be more magnanimous 
than I deserve if you will accept any one of them, freely choosing and de- 
stroying, yea even burning by fire, the others, as a small and intensely contrite 
New Year's offering.” On the other hand, one finds that the usually generous 
and decorous pen of Henry James could occasionally assume a painful point, 
as his exasperated comment on Miss Wyatt’s chapter of The Whole Family — 
“a positive small convulsion of debility” — makes amply clear. But selected 
samples like these do no more than whet the appetite. 


III 


The letters to Miss Jordan cover a period of some significance in James's 
career. He had just completed, in three years, the three great novels of his 
"major phase"; he returned for an extended visit to his homeland after an 
absence of more than twenty years, and during that year he appeared in the 
new — and rather surprising — role of public lecturer. Another point of 
interest is that the letters deal with two literary productions of James’s, for 
Harper's Bazar, which remain comparatively unknown — the double series 
of articles, “The Speech of American Women" and "The Manners of Ameri- 
can Women," and the chapter, "The Married Son,” for the composite novel 
The Whole Family.* At this period of his life, furthermore, James was pre- 
paring his novels and tales for the New York Edition to be published by 
Scribner’s. His principal "creative" work was behind him, and he was en- 
gaged in writing the greatest of his critical productions — the eighteen 
Prefaces for the New York Edition. 

2 Тһе four Parts of "The Speech of American Women" appeared in Harpers Bazar from 


November 1908 to February 1907; of "The Manners of Amerlcan Women" from April to July 
1907; “The Married Son" in June 1908, p. 580-544. 
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The lecture tour (the principal topic of the first seven letters) began with 
James’s addressing the Contemporary Club in Philadelphia on January 12, 
1905,5 and took him through the mid-west, down to Palm Beach (a holiday), 
and across to California; he extended his journeys beyond this, finally follow- 
ing the west coast up to Vancouver, Canada. He found much to impress him 
in the new America — as The American Scene (New York and London 1907) 
indicates — and much to amaze. He was rather severely critical of the gen- 
eral tone of American social intercourse — of American bad manners. This 
topic becomes the theme of James's final lecture, “The Question of Our 
Speech,” and is carried on and developed further in the “Speech and Man- 
ners” articles, by other writers, which followed James’s in the Bazar — “On 
Acquiring Clear Speech” (August-October 1907) and “How to Train the 
Speaking Voice" (December 1907 ~ March 1908). 

The critical note is most apparent in those letters of the collection which 
deal with The Whole Family — the arresting example of auctorial collabora- 
tion. The story of this novel was recounted by Miss Jordan in Three Rousing 
Cheers and subsequently by R. B. McElderry, Jr. in "Henry James and The 
Whole Family,” in The Pacific Spectator (1v, Summer 1950, 352-356). Miss 
Jordan reproduced, without dates, four of James's letters to her on the subject 
(nos. 21, 24, 26, 27 in this collection). McElderry's essay unfortunately de- 
pends on these inaccurate reproductions and is further rendered dubious by 
certain errors in dating and chronology and even a tendency to misspell 
Bazar (as James himself did, by the way). The full text of all the letters on 
the subject enables us to approach the question anew. 

The idea for this composite novel originated with William Dean Howells: 
he suggested to Elizabeth Jordan that it might be interesting to publish a 
novel of twelve chapters written by twelve different authors — eleven writ- 
ing as various members of the family and the twelfth summing it up as “The 
Friend of the Family.” Howells agreed to write the Father's chapter, and 
he recommended some eight other authors to Miss Jordan. He did not think, 
however, that James should be invited to participate in what was, in effect, 
a literary stunt. For various reasons, most of those recommended declined to 
participate — most notably Mark Twain, who quite refused to cooperate. 
(Howells had thought that Twain “would like to do the Small Boy.”) Finally, 
however, an even dozen were rounded up, Henry James among them, and 


8 His topic was “The Lesson of Balzac,” which he repeated on all subsequent lecture dates except 
the last, a return engagement at Bryn Mawr (June 8). 
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the novel appeared monthly in Harper's Bazar from December 1907 through 
November 1908. It was published by Harper & Brothers in 1908. The list of 
contributors is of interest: 


I The Father William Dean Howells 
П The Old-Maid Aunt Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
III The Grandmother Mary Heaton Vorse 
IV The Daughter-in-Law Mary Stewart Cutting 
V The School-girl Elizabeth Jordan 
VI The Son-in-Law John Kendrick Bangs 
VII The Married Son Henry James 
VIII The Married Daughter Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
IX The Mother Edith Wyatt 
X The School-boy Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
XI Peggy Alice Brown 


XII The Friend of the Family Henry van Dyke 


One cannot but be amazed at the appearance of Henry James in such a 
group as this — a giant consorting with pygmies] Howells's misgivings are 
understandable. James's first letters on the project (nos. 12 and 13) suggest, 
indeed, a certain reluctance on his part to enlist. It is likely, however, that 
the idea challenged him: the problem of narration might well have struck 
him as bearing some relation to his own in preparing The Awkward Age.* 
In any case, he did agree to participate, and he saw the thing through to the 
end. However, as the letters make amply clear, James suffered much exas- 
peration throughout. The trouble was, inevitably, that his co-authors did not 
share his artistic sense — bluntly, they were not good enough to be "in on it" 
with Henry James; Howells is the one possible exception. 

Miss Jordan rather seriously oversimplified and blurred the focus when 
she wrote of the project: "Almost every author seemed to consider the chap- 
ters before his merely as material leading up to his own work, and to judge 
it solely in its relation to his individual plans. Also, any later departures from 
the values or leads in his chapter grieved him sorely. Henry James was so 


* In his Preface to vol, 1x of the N. Y. ed. James wrote of this novel: "I remember that in sketching 
my project . . . I drew on a sheet of paper . . . the neat figure of a circle consisting of a number of 
rounds disposed at equal distance about a central object. The central object was my situation, 
my subject itself, and the small rounds represented so many distinct lamps, as I liked to call them, 
the function of each of which would be to light up with all due intensity one of its aspects.” See 
the pertinent comments of F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock, eds., The Notebooks of 
Henry James (New York 1905) 192-194. 
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upset by these that he actually and quite seriously suggested writing all the 
final chapters himself!” (p. 279). The words suggest that Miss Jordan quite 
missed the humor of the situation. What the letters convey to the reader now 
is the impatience of a master craftsman with the fumbles of his less expert 
fellow-writers, his eager desire to pluck the pen from their hands and with a 
few bold strokes put an end to their flounderings. (Moreover one is prompted 
to ask whether the job of predecessors in a case of such peculiar collaboration 
has any other function than to keep the story moving and developed, so that 
it does always “lead up to” the work of the successors. What else, one wonders, 
were they supposed to do?) James’s point was precisely that he could not 
make out that the chapters of his predecessors really led anywhere, or that 
his successors seemed aware that he had attempted to give any direction to 
his contribution. The grain of truth in Miss Jordan’s observation is indicated 
by James’s remark in letter 22: “One of course can’t do such a piece at all 
without one’s imagination projecting a coherent sequel and consequence (to 
one's own Part — as if one were to do it all one’s self)... .” Nevertheless, 
what ought to emerge clearly is the fact that James's concern was less that 
his successors should follow his leads — employ his preparations — than that 
there should be some definite leads to follow, some preparations made; and 
since, as he saw it (and as the objective reader of The Whole Family will 
agree ), there was little enough preparation in the first half of the novel, he 
set out to remedy the situation as best he could. Such an explanation of the 
matter ought to remove the unfortunate connotation clinging to the sentence, 
quoted out of context by Miss Jordan and repeated by McElderry, in which 
James comments on the possibility of the Twain chapter’s following his in 
the novel: “His chapter would be a clarionet solo only, and wouldn't do 
much to crown my edifice.” (James did not underline “my” in his letter. ) 
Letter 20 — against the background of the other letters on the subject — 
makes it clear that James's principal concern was the structure, the form, 
the organic unity of the whole composition. He remained thus wholly loyal 
to his novelist’s code. This surely is the significance of his constant mention 
of “preparation” in these letters, 

Unfortunately, James’s suggestions and criticisms seem to have been re- 
ceived, if at all, quite in the light in which Miss Jordan’s regrettable illumina- 
tion presents them. The novel itself, as a result (one is tempted to say), is on 
the whole rather dismal. Briefly, the story concerns the reactions of the Tal- 
bert family to the engagement of their daughter Peggy to a Mr. Harry Go- 
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ward. The action is started with the discovery that Goward had formerly 
fallen in love with “the frolic Aunt" — Elizabeth Lily Talbert. The problem 
for the whole family is to discover the true state of Goward’s affections — 
whether he is still in love with Aunt Eliza, what his intentions concerning 
Peggy will consequently be — and to decide what to “do about” Elizabeth, 
who incidentally is involved in more triangles than Euclid. The story grinds 
and blunders ahead through the aid of a mysterious letter with obliterated 
address, missed appointments, fortuitous coincidences, misplaced messages, 
and numerous red herrings. Goward gives up on all Talbert ladies, Elizabeth 
retires to the seclusion of New York City, and a handsome young deus 
ex machina, Stillman Dane, descends to marry Peggy and carry her off to 
Europe. 

Miss Jordan’s concluding remarks, that “during its first years it sold well 
and earned a reasonable profit for Harper and Brothers,” nevertheless lead 
her to say, at last, “The Whole Family was a mess!” (p. 280). Henry James’s 
apparent concurrence is found at the close of letter 27: “I wince at the 
vision. ...” What he derived from the experience, apart from his fee of $400, 
is not easy to determine. 

James's subsequent association with Miss Jordan and the Bazar is clearly 
enough indicated in the last half-dozen letters of the collection. He contrib- 
uted to the symposium on the subject of the future life, a series of eight 
essays which ran from April 1909 to February 1910 and was published by 
Harper and Brothers as In After Days. His contribution to a second sym- 
posium, on "The Turning Point of my Life," mentioned in letter 33, did not 
materialize; indeed, only two articles on the subject appeared (in February 
and March 1910), one by Twain and the other by Howells. 

A fragment preserved in the Houghton Library at Harvard, however, 
testifies to the interest this had for him; he asked himself where his life had 
taken its turning and the answer he adumbrated — but never wrote out — 
was that it might have occurred during his long-ago year at the Harvard Law 
School. There he had perhaps made a choice of letters rather than the law — 
but he wasn't wholly convinced that the moment could be quite as sharply 
pinned down. The working correspondence with Miss Jordan ends with the 
thirtieth letter and aside from the four others already mentioned (filled with 
compassion for the predicament of a mentally-ill woman, daughter of a valued 
friend) he had no further occasion to write to Miss Jordan or to contribute 
to the Bazar. 
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THE LETTERS 


1 
Lamb House, Rye, 
Sussex. 
July 5th 1904. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

I felt that I owed you a letter of melancholy gratitude after hearing from 
Colonel Harvey; a little time back, on a matter as to which you had been his so 
highly enlightened informant (the Conceivable Appetite of the Ladies for Words 
of Wisdom from H. J.) and now that sense of obligation is infinitely quickened, 
for Howells writes me that you have again ever so kindly written to him, as I knew 
you had originally done — so that I see you fling the embroidered mantle of your 
benevolence, in all the amplitude of its folds, over my really almost too uncanny 
inquisitions. I am well-nigh bewildered with gratitude to the three of you — your- 
self, dear Howells, who wrote to you, & the Colonel, who wrote to me; though 
you are the one to whom I hadn't yet made that very cordial assurance. I take 
greatly to heart everything you have been so good as to say — so lucidly & so 
pertinently, & I feel that you have put before me the essentials of knowledge. 
The field, I gather, will not deny a very modest harvest to the artful, the very 
artful, gleaner — a formula of the matter with which I for the present content 
myself & on which I can practically rest. It is moreover exactly the account of the 
question that I thought most probable & most conformable — to general truth! — 
& I shall be able to take action on it or not, according to my needs, abilities 
(such as they are!) &, above all, opportunities as [are] on [the] spot made mani- 
fest. The weeks melt away almost to my terror — our meetings in London have 
already dropped back into the particular perspective that makes half the effect of 
romance.$ But please believe with what pleasure I think of their being subject to 
no distant renewal, & that I am, dear Miss Jordan, most truly yours Henry James. 


2 
The Mount. 
Lenox. Mass 
Oct: 22d 1904 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

It has been brought home to me by a note from Miss Repplier that you 
have very kindly given me the benefit of your good offices in response to some 
inquiry made you from Philadelphia on the subject of my reading a paper to 
the “Contemporary Club" of that city; 8 & I desire to thank you without delay for 


5 George Brinton McLellan Harvey (1864-1928) became managing editor of the New York 
World in 1891; purchased and became editor of the North American Review, 1899; president of 
Harper & Brothers, 1900, and editor of Harper's Weekly. 

8 The “romance” had consisted of their meeting at a dinner in London at which Col. Harvey 
introduced James to Miss Jordan and subsequent encounters in various London houses. 

т James was at the writing of this letter a guest at the home of Edith Wharton and her husband. 

8 Agnes Repplier (1858-1950), “Philadelphia’s best bluestocking,” author of several novels and 
biogra studies, etc., was a charter member of the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia 
{founded 1886). She was instrumental in bringing James to address the Club, on Jan. 12, 1905, 
on “The Lesson of Balzac,” thus launching him on his lecture series across the nation. 
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having given the matter a push. The Secretary of the Club had already written 
me, (as well as 3 or 4 other Secretaries of other clubs,) & I had in each case, 
after due deliberation replied: “Yes, with pleasure — but for $250" — the reason 
of my naming this figure being that here on the spot (as I wasn’t in England,) 
& more sternly face to face with the condition that I should have to meet & with 
the literal act, in short, in all its bearings, the sense of the quantity of effort I 
shall require has expressed itself to me by a high number, a number so high that 
if in most cases it proves prohibitive (to the association making my proposal, ) 
my relief will on the whole be greater than my regret. However, I dare say it is 
better for me to say Two Hundred Dollars anv make the effort, & I have at any 
rate written to Miss Repplier that that sum, as named, kindly, by you, in the 
Philadelphia connection, is the correct tip then for the occasion in question — 
& that I agree to it; only asking in this case for a delay from December to 
January. (I find it the Deuce to get time to do any quiet work, or achieve con- 
centrations or preparations of any kind!) What I should rather like to do w[oul]d 
be to do the thing once & then see if $200 does represent the strain (on my 
shrinking organism) of the ordeal, & the Value of my Prose. I am putting off, as I 
have awkwardly to confess, but I am to be here till June next? (D. V.) & there 
may therefore be that amount of vp as for experiment. (In the principal case in 
which my $250 choked the appeal off — that of a Ladies' Club at Lowell, Mass, 
— І fear I was conscious of drawing a long breath of ecstasy.) But please forgive 
these divagations — & only be very cordially thanked for having kept me so 
kindly & so intelligibly in mind. When I come to New York I shall express all 
this more coherently. 1 have now spent some 7 weeks in this great country & my 
cup is very full. But full of New England only — & the end is not quite yet. These 
quite golden & glorious days, in this region, are quite celestial — & indeed I am 
seeing many things.!? І hope you, on your side, are as successfully seeing (only 
or mainly) those you want. Believe me yours most truly HENRY JAMES 


3 
The Mount, 
Lenox, Mass. 
October 28th 1904. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

Very interesting your kind letter. Yes, by all means, please consider then 
that I shall be very happy to speak my little piece before your two sets of Notre 
Dame friends when I go to Chicago. This remains a very uncertain date 1 as yet 
— it is only positive that I (D. V.) go; but I shall be able to throw light on the 
time later on. I gaze with a certain terror, for the present, at the large pro- 
gramme 12 that I have vowed to myself to carry out. And let me say that I will, 
yes, definitely, give the double performance at Notre Dame for, $200! —— As for 
other such occasions, it does come over me, rather more more !?* & more, that $250 


9 Actually he sailed for Liverpool on July 4, 1905. 

10 The American Scene, written after his visit to the U.S., records many of his impressions. 
11 James spoke at Chicago on March 10, 1905; see letter no. 6. For further mention of the Notre 
Dame friends see letter no. 7. 

12 The program included some dozen speaking engagements all over the United States, in addition 
to a strenuous round of visits and other social obligations. 

12a The second ‘more’ begins a new leaf. 
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is the sum, only, for which I ought to contract. It ought to be that, I feel, to bal- 
ance my anguish at having to do it at all — "that or nothing." So kindly just 
mention that fee — & let people turn their backs if they will The more they do 
so, the less I shall have to turn my face. 

I am impatient for New York, but I have really seen nothing of Boston 
yet, & there must be a method in my madness. And a long arm is reached out to 
drag me, early in November, down into М. Carolina (Biltmore,) 13 — after which 
I shall have to come Back to Boston. So life is complicated; but I bear up, & look 
forward with great pleasure to taking up N. Y. eventually with a liberated hand. 
I am only, as yet, more or less engaged to "stay" with 4 different friends — but 
with a contract for an abandoned liberty. Believe me, dear Miss Jordan, with all 
renewed thanks, yours most truly Henry James 


4 
35[5с.95] Irving St. 
Cambridge Mass. 
Dec: 19th 1904. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

I have been in dreadful bondage (I came back to Boston just after that 
wonderful dinner to take up my chain again,) & this is why I haven't written to 
you — 1 have been so watching, & so languishing, from day to day to be able to 
make you the right sign. But each day till now (when there is a little light,) I 
have seen only the black walls of my prison. It has been, my predicament, one 
of mere damnable dentistry— but it has been of a particularly intolerable 
nature; without relief & without an end. At least the end has delayed (for 5 weeks 
in all!) till this hour; for it is probable I shall presently learn (I go into Boston 
in a few moments for another excruciating seance) that I may hope to return 
to N. Y. (& to No. 21 East 11th St.) either tomorrow p. m. or Wednesday. I shall 
be delighted as soon thereafter as possible to ask you for a cup of tea. I much 
appreciate your reminder & am yours most truly Henry James 


5 


21, East Eleventh Street. 
[N. Y.] 
December 22d 1904. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

I got back here last night to find your kind [letter] (the limitations of your 
leisure that you indicate in which I but too well understand!) and also to find 
that engagements to dine have been made for me for the 3d & 4th, by a gracefully- 
zealous hostess (with whom I shall then — from the 2d — be staying.) But I seem 
lucidly to apprehend that on the 2d of those dates, Wednesday 4th, I shall have no 
difficulty in reaching your door by 10 o'[cloc]k. sharp, & I will do so with great 
pleasure. Yours most truly Henry JAMES А 


18 This was the perched Biltmore . . . the extraordinary colossal French chfiteau of George 
Vanderbilt . . . the house 2500 feet in air, and a thing of the high Rothschild manner," of which 
James wrote to Edmund Gosse after spending a wed there as a guest during an unseasonably 
cold autumn, 
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6 
The Breakers 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Feb. 17th 1905. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

All thanks for your good service in handing me on Miss E. L. Cary's 14 
letter, which I hope to be able to answer, definitely, in the affirmative within a 
day or two. With the gentleman of the "Pen & Brush" I shall also deal as 
responsively as possible. Let me, further, take this opportunity of saying that it 
has absolutely just been settled that I go through my little performance at 
Chicago on the 10th March, definitely — & that if these friends of yours, con- 
ventual & other, about whom we communicated some time since, are still of the 
same hospitable mind, any one of the following 3 or 4 days (after the 10th) 
would suit me for firing off my paper in their presence. Is it too much to ask you 
very kindly to make that inquiry of them? I have, alas, to move northward out of 
this blessed balm, in a very few days, & shall be by the 25th, for a week, at my 
brothers 15 — (simply) 95 Irving St. Cambridge, Mass. — whence any letter, 
at any time, conveniently comes to me. It may interest you to know that I have 
just received the offer, fantastically, of "$400 or $500" to read something — in 
preference, by implication, some rare morsel from one of my own fictions — at 
Indianapolis — Bloated Indianapolis! 16 I have accepted, with humility — for the 
$400. I shall never, you see, make my fortunel —— Less sordidly, I could wish 
you some magic carpet, for a flight, out of your awful hibernation, to this ( almost) 
coral strand, where the sea today is sapphire, the women (there are five thousand 
of them, ) are in fluttering white, & the sharks, at a respectful distance, leap gaily 
out of the water. But I have a scruple about seeming thus wantonly to mock you, 
& in a day or two, as I say, I shall myself have loved & lost. And I have been 
haunted, for weeks, with the dire vision of the New York streets & struggles. 
Yours in equal gratitude & commiseration 

Henry JAMES 
7 
[Dictated] 95 Irving St., 
Cambridge, Mass., 
March 2, 1905. 
Dear Miss Jordan: 

Forgive my again flying to you, in gratitude, on the wings of the great 
Remington. Your kind activity of yesterday, culminating in your second telegram, 
has given me the peace that passeth understanding. Tuesday fourteenth will 
beautifully do; by this I shall solemnly abide, and I an now writing to Sister M. 
Rita 17 to this comfortable effect. I might have wired her directly yesterday — 


14 Elisabeth Luther Cary (1867-1936), an art critic and author of several books on late nineteenth 
century literature, arranged for James to speak in Brooklyn on May 10, 1905; see letter no. 7. 
Miss was the first to publish a full-length book about the novelist, entitled The Novels of 
Henry James, which came ott during 1905. 

15 William James. 

16 James spoke in Indianapolis in mid-March, 1905. 

17 Sister Mary Rita of the Order of the Holy Cross at South Bend, Indiana, was a good friend of 
Elizabeth Jordan. 
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that came over me, to my confusion, ten minutes after I had wired you; but I 
lost, in my anguish and shame, all presence of mind, and just instinctively 
clutched at you. May the peace I just spoke of have been now completely brought 
to youl — with my renewed liveliest Senis. Your letter is luminosity itself, and 
everything, I am sure, will go merrily forward. I don't quite imagine what all 
these sequestered young souls will make of my profane lucubration; but that is 
their own affair, and I am fortunately not afraid of their being, as who should 
say, shocked or scandalized. It interests me much to hear of your pleasant impres- 
sion of the whilom Parker 18 — so pathetic a figure as he had, these last months, 
appeared to the mind's eye. If I had known you were to meet him, I would have 
asked you to kindly mention that I would have voted for him could I have voted for 
anyone — instead of being, through long absence, a poor practically disfranchised 
creature. But even that crumb of comfort I gather he doesn't affect you as 
missing. You must show me Mrs. Spencer Trask 19 on the first opportunity — for 
my curiosity is insatiable. Let me add, for your reassurance, that I have edged 
away from the “Pen and Brush" quite as gracefully, I think, as I have, with a 
fine discrimination, sunk into the arms (as it were) of Miss E. L. Cary — for a 
performance in Brooklyn, on the basis of the proper equivalent, on May tenth 
р. m; so you see into what excellent "form" you have got me. 


Yours most truly, 
Henry JAMES 


Lamb House, 
Bye, 
Sussex. 
June 27th 1906. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

Your letter is very pleasant to get, but I don't think I should (after a bit, 
now,) have really been needing it as a reminder — inasmuch as the idea we 
exchanged notes about last summer has at last been coming up for me again, & I 
was positively coming to the point of myself advising you of the same. I am very 
glad that on your side the matter is still present to you. I will do with pleasure, 
for the Bazaar [sic],2° two or three papers of the kind you speak of, & of the 
length, or rather brevity — in fact I shall see my way best if I commit myself 
to doing three, of 3000 words each, & to letting you have them almost imme- 
diately. Í think they should make a little explicit trio on the subject of our Women's 
Speech — entitled "The Speech of our Women,” “A Talk on Tone" (I, II, III) or 
something of that sort. However, this is a detail, & I will send you a single one 
first & soon — very soon. But there are other cognate questions — on manners, 


18 Alton Brooks Parker (1852-1926), lawyer and liberal jurist, was the Democratic presidential 
candidate defeated in 1904 by Theo. Roosevelt. 

19 Mrs. Kate (Nichols) Trask (1853-1922), wife of the banker Spencer Trask and, after his death, 
of George Foster Peabody. A beautiful and charming woman, although an invalid for many years, 
she wrote some few novels and plays under the name Katrina Trask. She was a patroness of the 
arts and the founder of the Corporation of Yaddo at Saratoga Springs, to aid creative works in 
arts and letters, 

20 James consistently misspelled the name of H. arper's Bazar. 
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address, the Public Behavior of our Girls &c,2! which ferment in my mind & at 
which I should like to have a go — only we will talk of these later. The thing is 
to make a beginning! 

I rejoice greatly in your үе account of Howells, dear man — of whom I 
am too much & too miserably deprived. I am down here in crouching seclusion 
(away from the madding London for work's sake? & quiet’s,) so І haven't yet 
seen the Нагуеуз.23 But I am much hoping they will motor down soon to luncheon 
with me. Believe me yours very truly Henny JAMES 


9 

Lamb House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

July 17th 1906. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 
I will send you * the first of three little pieces making a fairly decent, I 

trust, whole, on the Speech Question. Please read this one in the light of the 2 
to follow — which carry it further & illustrate it. They go by next post. All thanks 
for your so genial letter of three days ago. Yours most truly Henny James 


* in a separate envelope registered. 


10 

[Dictated] Lamb House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

20th July, 1906. 
Dear Miss Jordan, 
I am sending you herewith — separately — Part Second of my little Speech 

series, Part First of which went two “dais since, with Part Third to follow in a 
day or two. (If you don't like, for any reason, this denomination of “Parts,” don't 
retain it% — though it seems to me convenient, really helpful to the sense and 
sequence of the articles.) They may not seem to you to have as much detail (as to 
vocalisation and slobberation!) as you perhaps looked for; but I have had to 
consider and balance one thing with another — and I should still be ready with 
more detail, were a Fourth possible! However, I am much in the mood to do you 
something on native Female Manners, and the whole question so hangs together 
that the items of one branch of it are very much those of another; so that if I 
send you (as I shall in the absence of an adverse sign) a little companion-series 


21 In “The Question of our Speech” — given at Bryn Mawr (June 8, 1905) and published with 
“The Lesson of Balzac” in Question of Our Speech (Boston and New York 1905) — James 
makes the point that careless speech is simply a particular symptom of the general disease of 
careless manners: "by merely raising our question and setting it up before из... verily we raise 
and set up the question of our manners as well, for that is indissolubly involved.” 

22 This is probably a reference to his pre on of his works for the New York edition, which he 
began upon his return to Lamb House. James wrote to Grace Norton (May 5, 1907): “I have 
been very busy all these last months in revising my Productions. . . . The work on the earlier novels 
has involved much labor. . . ." 

28 Col. George Harvey, his wife (née Alma Parker), and their daughter Dorothy. 

24 The divisions were retained. 
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on the Manners theme, there will yet be plenty of detail. I shall christen it to 
match: “The Manners of American Women, in Three Parts.” And this I shall 
despatch as soon as possible. 
Believe me, 
Yours ever 


Henry JAMES 


11 


Lamb House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

July 27th 1906. 
Dear Miss Jordan. | 
I mail to you today, in the same manner as before the Fourth & last Part 

of my “Speech” papers. I am very sorry to say that it transcends a little the 3,000 
words But read it, like it ё forgive me! Yours most truly 


HENRY JAMES 
12 
[Dictated] Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 


16th October, 1900. 
Dear Miss Jordan, 

Just a word to acknowledge your interesting letter on the subject of “The 
Whole Family," and the arrival, at its heels, of three instalments of the same. 
These (W. D. H., Mary Wilkins, and the mysterious Mrs. Vose [sic] ) 25 are all 
that have yet come, and I am full of desire for the ensuing chapters. I await 
them, I even may say, with avidity. I incline meanwhile, I may also say, to 
"close" with you on the question of the Married Son; but can't be sure I see my 
way till I have read all of what leads up to him. As soon as I have been able to 
do this I will respond. And I think I see my way also to respond at a distinctly 
early date in the matter of the two first Manners papers. But please let me have 
the Rest of The Family! Believe me yours ever 


Henry JAMES 
18 
[Dictated] Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 


31st October, 1908. 
Dear Miss Jordan, 
I am sending you to-day, distinct from this, the first of my Four Papers on 
the Manners question, and I hope it will reach you in time to prevent any more 


25 Wm. Dean Howells; Mrs. Mary Eleanor Wilkins Freeman (1852-1980), author of novels and 
tales of New England rural life; and Mary Heaton Vorse, an authority on labor questions and a 
writer of magazine fiction. 
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intermission 26 than you desire. It is a wee bit longer than the first of the Speech 
articles (which I am obliged to you, by the way, for having sent me in the 
beautiful actual Bazaar) but not longer than two or three of the others. You 
will see it is a bit preliminary and preparative — as is inevitable in a series. 
I have to leave home and plunge into another matter for some ten or twelve 
days from now; but I will immediately thereafter despatch you, stroke upon 
stroke, the three remaining papers. And I feel I may say with a certain confidence 
that I shall in all probability be able to follow these immediately up with my 
Instalment of The Whole Family history: even though still a bit vague and 
nervous in default of receipt of any but the three first of the other instalments. 
I inferred, in first writing you on this head, that you were in possession of the 
remainder, set up, and that these would arrive — especially if the Married Son 
comes late in the order, as your list appeared to indicate. Perhaps the order isn’t 
fixed, and he must come in where he can. I am ready to say, at any rate, that if 
by the time I have polished off these next three Manners articles (which I shall 
do quickly and consecutively[ )], his predecessors have not turned up, I shall go it 
at him blind, trusting to my pure genius and letting devil take the hindmost. 
I daresay that when I have read again over the Father, the Aunt, and the Grand- 
mother, my genius will, in its own wild way, be inflamed and explode. Believe 
me yours very truly 
Henry JAMES 


14 
Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
November 27th 1908. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

The Second Part of my “Manners” papers goes to you today — the Third 
on Saturday Dec. Ist; the Fourth very shortly after. I have had to make them 
a little longer in view of the long interspacing — they seem so short to hold over 
a month. 

And herein go my a little belated thanks for your so explicit letter of 
Nov: 12th about “Where I come in” in the “Whole Family.” I will come in, 
definitely, with pleasure, as the Married Son, & I cabled you three or four days 
since, lucidly, as you requested, to the effect that I should greatly prefer to come 
after Miss Wyatt.27 But if you will kindly send me her instalment as soon as you 
have it (I am of course in possession of those that came with your letter,) I will 
get immediately at work on my own Part — & shall try for an effective entrance. 
Allow me to congratulate you on your big little Girl: 28 full of nature & truthl 


Yours most truly j 
Henry JAMES 


36 The intermission amounted to two months. 

27 Edith Franklin Wyatt (1873—[?]), author of short stories, advice for young ladies, and memoirs 
— e, д. Great Companions (1911), which includes an admiring essay on James. 

28 Miss Jordan’s chapter, “The School-Girl,” of The Whole Family. 
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15 
Reform Club, 
Pall Mall. S. W. 
Nov: 30th 1908. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 


I post you alongside of this my Part Thírd of "Manners." Yours ever 
Henny JAMES 


16 
Lamb, House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 
I mail you today the Fourth & Last Part of "The Manners of American 
Women.” 
Yours very truly 
| Henry JAMES 
December 18th 1906.. -> . 
P. 5. I only await No. 7 29 of The Whole Family to become Мо. 8. 


17 

Reform Club, 

Pall Mall. S. W. 
f Dec: 29: 1906 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

All tbanks for VII of the Family — to catching on “creatively” to which 

T shall now bend, immediately, my energies. I have been obliged to leave home 
for the Xmastide,9? but I return on Jan. lst & then Part VIII will be my instant 
care. 
| All thanks about your notification of erroneous sending of cheque for the 
“Manners” to me instead of Mr. Pinker.?! I haven't yet received it, but suppose 
it is on its way — & I am yours, in all haste for my Muse, & most most truly 


Henry JAMES 


18 
The Reform Club 
Jan. 2d 1907 
Dear Miss Jordan. 
I acknowledged to you the receipt of the 7th Part of the “Family” the 
very hour it came & before I had had time, or a free mind, to look at it; & then, 
two or three days after, & ago, came your note written after you had read it. I 


29 Miss Wyatt’s chapter, "The Mother,” was originally chapter VII. 
80 James was at Brighton. 
31 James B. Pinker succeeded A. P. Watt at the turn of the century as James’s literary agent. 
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meanwhile have done the same, & I need scarcely say that I quite agree with you 
as to its being best I should ignore this misguided effort of Miss Wyatt’s, — 
discretion forbids me otherwise to qualify it. I return to the country a couple of 
hours hence immediately to fall to work on doing so — on taking up the situation, 
that is, where Mr. J. K. Bangs's 3? contribution has left it, & making my chapter 
Part Seventh. I have tight hold of the tail of an inspiringly-wriggling & squirming 
Idea for it — which only makes me wish I were greedily doing Part Eighth (the 
Mother) as welll I can promise you the Married Son at any rate with all prompti- 
tude & am yours most truly 


Henny JAMES 
19 
[Dictated] Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 


llth January, 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan, 

I am writing these very few words to thank you for your own of Decem- 
ber 28th — which tells me of the arrival of my fourth "Manners" paper: the 
terms of your appreciation of which, and apprehension in respect to it, cause me 
both abjectly to prostrate and desperately to brace myself. However, I have 
never even yet unlearnt the fond habit of expecting some either delightful or 
fearsome results over what I write: which seem never to come up at all to my 
measure. Í could do with the fearsome, failing the delightful. But even that 
never, to my sense, quite comes off. 

This, however, is just to say that I am deep in the Whole Family — quite 
up to my neck — and buffetting the flood as best I can. I shall not sink, I shall 
swim, and scramble out on some coral strand. Also I shall not keep you waiting 
long, though I had four or five days of obstruction, after my return here, before 
getting at work. (I mean that I had absolutely to finish another piece, as to 
which there was pressure, before I could have a free mind.) Yet now that I am 
at it tooth and nail my hopes are high. My difficulty is only, alas, that I verily 
tend to burst my bonds or my frame; to blow, that is, the roof off the house. But 
to prevent this uneasy consciousness I should have had to do them all myself! I 
shall have strictly and loyally played the game, however, and prepared, or left, 
their due job to my (as I understand it) two or three successors. I note what you 
report to me from dear W. D. H. as to Miss Wyatt's following me; but it seems 
to me that, if she does so, she should re-write, definitely, in the light of my con- 
tribution: as I should have followed in the light of hers if that first attempt of 
hers had not so succumbed to its debility! Let her buck-up, poor dear, and try 
again] I really think I shall leave a canvas for her! But to work! Yours most truly 


. Henry JAMES 
82 John Kendrick Bangs (1862-1922), frequent contributor to the Bazar, was editor of Puck 


(1904-1905); a writer of great variety, he is best known for extravagantly farcical tales, e. g 
A Houseboat on the Styx (1898). 
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20 
[Dictated and emended] Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
22nd January, 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan, 

This is a word, for tomorrow’s American mail, to keep you in heart about 
my extremely impending instalment, which shall go to you now in a very, very 
few days; though to tell you, at the same time, that I have got on with it so well 
as to feel myself only too launched: I mean in the sense that I of course, as 
always, would give my head fòr a little more space. I hope really to be able to 
send it you by Saturday next’s steamer, Feb. 2nd; only, in this case, alas, I shall 
have spread myself so much on the picture and presentation, the atmosphere and 
circumstances, of my Couple at Eastridge,5* that my fond hope of doing as much 
with the situation in the second half of my Chapter, which takes С. E.9* on to 
New York after the fugitives,®> that I shall have, I find, to compress this latter 
feature and thereby sacrifice the most precious golden matter. I can't sacrifice 
what precedes — feeling that also auriferous. And I am further a little worried 
at seeming to have lost my note, received from you, as to who follows me; I mean 
how many narrators, to wind up the affair. I only seem to remember Mark Twain 
as doing the Small Boy, but that will be sure to be a clarionet [sic] solo only, 
and won't naturally do much to crown my edifice.3¢ It comes to me, I think, that 
there is one other contributor, at least, beside M. T. However, I will do my 
contracted best to crown as much as possible of it in my own scant remainder — 
scant in spite of my having taken all the space I have deliriously dared. At any 
rate, the thing shall go to you either by Feb. 2nd, or by the first steamer follow- 
ing. Feverishly Yours 

HENRY JAMES 


21 


[Dictated] Lamb House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

25th January, 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan, p 
“The Married Son" goes to you by this mail, and I leave him, and his 

proportions, and everything else about him, to your merciful judgment. Obvi- 
ously, a firm hand is required to take up the rest of the business of the 
"fugitives;" it was impossible to me to adequately prepare my interest in C. E. 
and his wife (for I may murmur ever so softly in your ear that the others hadn't, 
to my battered imagination, so very т prepared it) and then carry 


33 The town in New York state in which the whole family dwells. 

84 Charles Edward, the Married Son. : 

35 These include Harry Goward the fiance, Aunt Elizabeth, Dr. Denbigh the family physician, 
and Maria Price the married daughter. 

36 This sentence is quoted out of context by Jordan p. 260 and by McElderry p. 352. Miss Jordan 
underlined "my" — to aid in achieving the emphasis she wished to give the sentence and Mc- 
Elderry used her text. 
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on the "action" all the rest of the way: I should have had to do thus much more 
than any of the others have done. So I have, of course, but left my conduct of it 
— of the "action" where whoever follows me must take it up. I rather hope, 
confidentially, that some one more potent than Miss Edith W., if she is to "re- 
write" and tread on my heels, may be tbe eibi narrator.97 I have inanely 
lost — I find — the sketch-list of contributive hands you originally sent me; but 
I hope at any rate I'm not indiscreet in saying that, at the point the thing has 
Rubel the Engaged Youth ought to have a showing in it. To wind up, on what 
I have myself done, I should have taken him — reporting on C. E., from his view, 
on all the rest of it, and above all on the frolic Aunt; though I confess I do myself 
rather break my heart at not having been able tp work in (as C. E.) a direct 
chance at her. She is the person, in the whole thing, to have been, objectively, 
done; Miss Wilkins making her, to my sense, too subjectively sentimental. My 
own restricted effort, with C. E., was, frankly, to objectify them all as much as 
possible. But what complications I evoke! I leave them to you, I shamelessly 
shuffle them off on you, and am yours, in devout hope of a proof, most truly 


Henny JAMES 


P.S. Let me say that if you prefer to terminate my part at Charles Edward’s 
simply speeding from Mrs Chataway’s 88 door you are quite welcome. Only I do 
love, I confess, some of the appreciative, interpretative part about Mrs. Chat- 
away that follows! 


22 
Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
February 18th 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

I greatly rejoice to hear from you this а. m. that you have received The 
Married Son with favour & that he has held you interested & beguiled. But I 
have been a little disconcerted at learning that you don't care for the Chataway 
рагі — so indispensable had that seemed to me for giving movement to my 
Instalment, otherwise so stationary &, as it were, & [sic] merely preparatory. In 
fact I ventured just now to cable you a pleading word for due consideration of 
Mrs. C. I am afraid you understood me as to her not quite correctly — I mean as 
to allusion in my accompanying letter, allusion to the point where my Part might, 
under pressure, without essential injury stop. I must have confusedly expressed 
myself if I seemed to make light of its stopping before C. E. calls on Mrs. C. — 
wit I meant was simply a reference to the last page or paragraph; i. e. its stop- 
ping, should you Ва after he gets into Ње Park & just where һе becomes aware 
that Н. С.89 is there before him — without the page that follows; though on a 
last read: over (when my letter had been written) it came to me as a pity to 
sacrifice that passage either. I don't want to embarass you — or my successors — 


87 Printed in Three асе р. 269-270, without date, without this sentence, and without 
the last eight words pr g the signature. 

88 Mrs. Chataway is the dubiously employed friend of Aunt Elizabeth and her final protector. 
39 Harry Goward, the fiance, 
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about the Chataway impression, & I leave you to do as appears to you most 
important; but it had for me an intention & seemed to me an indi pensable Accent 
— “Accents,” in what had been given me by my predecessors, mostly, seeming to 
me rather alarmingly (for the effect of the Whole,) absent; & moreover it 
represented what I myself was conceiving possible for C. E. to do about “Eliza,”40 
One of course can’t do such a piece at all without one’s imagination’s projecting 
a coherent sequel & consequence (to one's own Part — as if one were to do it 
all one’s self,) & my basis for Eliza — i. e. for the rest of that business — was, in 
C. E.’s intention & line taken, something as to which that bit about Mrs. C. was 
preparatory — though I didn't mean she should in person appear again.4! She 
represents, in short, something to go on with & to turn round on — which the 
data as up to that time given don't seem to me to supply at all, & in the absence 
of which I fear not a little debility for the future developments; that is not seeing, 
myself, what they have (of at all "accented,") to develop on. That is all I want, 
a trifle pleadingly, to say — & how the morsel in question was meant to help my 
successors, & to avert flatness from the mere drop of my own Section. Of course 
if if [sic] they (the successors) can rebound better without it than with it, so 
much the better — though even then I shall pray for them hard. In this case, 
however, I fear the text, the transition, will require a little doctoring — from the 
bit as to C. E. leaving for N. Y. to the bit before his meeting, his finding, the 
young man on the bench (for I hope, oh, I hope, you don't want to deprive me 
of that climax tool) Please let me do that small patching on the proof, myself, 
will you kindly? — even at the cost of their having perhaps to set up a few words 
too much! I yearn for that same — the Proof; &, let me add, I shall express 
perfect satisfaction with the $400 for my Fee. Yours, dear Miss Jordan, most 
truly Henny James. 


Р. $. Let me emphasize afresh the pleasure your satisfaction in the bulk of the 
thing gives. me. 


P. P. S. Let me repeat that my scheme wasn't to make Mrs. Chataway personally 
reappear — but to keep the bit about her for an illustrative bit in relation to 
E. Talbert & to dealing with her (to C. Es dealing with her) in М. Y. 


March 5th 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

It has come over me that I made no reply to your interesting inquiry, on 
behalf of the House,* as to the idea of a pretty little Book formed by the eight 
Manners & Speech articles in the “Bazaar” — made none, that is, five or six weeks 
ago, when you wrote, & when we were so busy discussing the Whole Family. 


40 The frolic Aunt Elizabeth Talbert. 
41 She reappears, none the less, in subsequent chapters. 
42 Harper and Brothers, of which Col. Harvey was then president. 
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But I have since had more freedom of mind to think of the matter, & sh[ou]ld 
be very glad [to] have the small Book put forth — if you will say so to the House, 
for me — but with a modification that I desire to propose; or rather, as I should 
call it, an extension. The Book w[oul]d be very small — & it would be one 
(composed simply of those extremely critical Speech & Manners papers) that I 
should not entertain the idea of publishing simultaneously in this country. On 
the other hand I have still a good many other American notes & impressions 
unused,45 & if you would care for a further series in the Bazaar of papers of the 
same length — say even six or eight — I should greatly like to undertake that 
little job. I am thinking of special episodes, pictures, vignettes — such e. g. as 
my little visit to Notre Dame Indiana, another to Smith College Northampton 
Mass., another to Indianapolis itself, another to the coeducative Berkeley Cal. 
another to that extraordinary place Point Loma, Southern California, the neo- 
Bhuddist (educational) paradise of the amazing lady who runs it, (Mrs. 
Tingley) < & who "runs" Mrs. Eddy,45 in a manner, “so close"; together with 
other matters of a similar sort mainly western — a wonderful school at St. Louis 
which gave me much to think &c. I sh[ou]ld like to “do” these things — they 
would have a harmony & I think I could make the little vignettes & so forth of 
them — of 3,500 words — have a charm. The result would be a more graceful 
as well well [sic] as a more substantial little book; & one I could then (the other 
things with the 8 you already have) consider the issue of here as well. When I 
think of the Pacific Coast, of San Francisco before the convulsion &c, of 
Coronado 48 & Seattle & various other bits, I think I could certainly undertake 
eight. Should you care for these? If so I will set to work at them as soon as I 
come back from a short little trip to the continent for which I start tomorrow. The 
Book would be then be [sic] of twice the size of a volume consisting of the 
present papers alone, but w[oul]d still be a small book, & I should like nothing 
better than that it should be ргену.4Т I would then, on your assent ask Mr. 
Pinker to write to the House about it. 

I sent you quickly back three or four days ago the corrected proofs of the 
Married Son. If you desire to omit the "Chataway part” (as you are perfectly free 
to do,) please make the chapter terminate then on the words (just before C. E. 
mentions his taking the night express for N. Y.) "strike for freedom." The person 
whom I have imagined presenting in her recital what C. E. did in N. Y. — did 
with Eliza & H. G. — is the Mother herself (his whole reference to his mother 
prepares for that;) & ah me how т sh[ou]ld like to “do” the Mother — verily! — 
(under a false, an extemporized namel |) Yours abominably Henry JAMES 


48 The American Scene was to be followed by a second volume of notes and impressions, but it 
was never written. 

44 Mrs. Katherine Augusta Westcott Tingley (1847-1929), spiritualist and philanthropist. Asso- 
clated with the eril р movement, she became in 1808 the “Leader and Official Head” of 
the Universal Brotherhood, which absorbed the Theosophical Society. Point Loma, California, 
was the international headquarters, and included the School of Antiquity, the Theosophical Uni- 
versity, Raja Yoga College, and a Greek theatre. It was finally closed ГА Ен a morals charge. 
45 Mary Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Science. 

46 Coronado Beach, California, where James spent a few days in early April 1905. 

+1 The book in question never appeared. 
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P.S. The American Scene has had such a “remarkable” & genial reception, ap- 
arently, іп this country — beyond any that anything of mine has had here 
ore — that it increases my desire not to put forth a volume that I wouldn't 
issue here. ( And, as I say, I wouldn't the 8 Bazaar papers alone.) 
H. J. 


24 
58 Rue de Varenne.48 
Paris: 
March 14: 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

Just a word to say what pleasure I take in your letter of the 1st March, 
telling me that Mrs. Chataway shall still play her little part, poor thing — it's so 
brief an apparition. I did feel — in doing my bit — that some further enrichment 
of the characterization (of everyone indeed, but in particular) of Eliza is greatly 
wanted for her — Eliza — not to perish of thinness, of vagueness — & am duly 
inconsolable at not having been able to get straight at her myself. The touch of 
C. Е. observation in N. Y. was a step toward that, & therefore somehow valu- 
able, it seemed to me, for his successors. But they must get at her, & keep at ber 
(through whatever other spectacles,) as I hope they feel; otherwise I fear she 
will, as interest, shipwreck; at the dock, as it were; for I didn't feel that up to 
Part VIII she had been sufficiently launched. (What I had hoped for myself was 
to give a good blow of wind into her sail; but there was so much else, in the 
space, Ist to do.) — I wrote you at length about the question of the other 
Bazaar &c papers just before leaving home. I am here a few weeks. 

Yours most truly 49 Henry James 


25 
58 Rue de Varenne 
Paris 
May За 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 
I have, to my shame, two or three unanswered communications from you, 
& І can only let the fact of my being in Paris still (these 9 weeks, with a couple 
more to come) plead for me; since that represents an agitated & abnormal life, 
with a terrible, even though profitable & inevitable leakage of precious hours — 
those of the writing-table in particular. One of your letters replied to my proposal 
about a few short American “impressionist” Papers—to the effect that the 
Bazaar w[oul]d find use for three if they should take the form of being specifically 
addressed to Women. This I well understand to be your necessity — though I am 
not sure I had it as distinctly present to me when I made you my proposal. I am 
not sure, either, that I shall be quite able to give them that complexion in an 
adequate degree — though again, with a swing of the pendulum, I remember 
that I mostly feel myself able to do anything I sufficiently try. (I had to suf- 
ficiently try to do the Married Son, for instance.) At any rate I will try, & if the 


48 This letter was written from Edith Wharton’s Paris apartment, where James visited for some 
days at this time. 
49 Printed by Jordan p. 270, who omits date, the concluding two sentences, and the compli- 
mentary ending. 
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things don’t seem to me to come in a shape exactly to correspond with your 
need I won't send them to you. In fine I will do this only if they come out 
specifically right — & I shall ask you to kindly leave the question open till I 
break with the agitated life & get back to the peace of home; which will be by 
the middle of June (I go down very briefly to Rome & Venice meanwhile.) And 
then you sent me Mrs. Phelps Ward's contribution to the Whole Family 50 — 
which I began to read the other day, but which immediately affected me as 
subjected to so pitiless an ordeal in the searching artistic light & amid the 
"intellectual & literary" associations of Paris that I tenderly forbore, & laid it 
away to await resuscitation in a medium in which I shall be able to surround 
my perusal of it with more precautions. Lastly, there comes your note asking me 
to consult, on the question of my favourite fairy-tale the dreadfully dim & con- 
fused & obscure memories of my antediluvian childhood.5! I'm not very sure I 
had a favourite fairy-tale — so beguiling and absorbing to me were all such 
flowers of nursery legend (I mean when I was very infantine indeed, for I seem to 
make out that I got through them, through Perrault 52 & Mme D'Aunoy, through 
the Brothers Grimm & H. C. Andersen, very early indeed, & began to prefer 
“stories of Real Life" — amid which I ranked promiscuously Robinson Crusoe, 
Nicholas Nickleby, The Parents' Assistant, The Initials — a novel "of manners," 
new & much esteemed at that time — & several of the productions of Captain 
Marrayatt [sic].) However I had thrilled, by the nursery fire, over a fat little 
Boys— or perhaps Child's — Own Book which contained all the “regular” 
irytales dear to that generation — an enormous number, amid which I recall 
"Hop o' my Thumb," Le Petit Poucet, as my small romance of yearning po 
tion. I seem to remember that story in some other particularly thrilling and 
haunting form, with a picture of the old woodcutter & his wife sitting at night 
in the glow of the fire & the depths of the wood & plotting for the mislaying of 
their brood; a very dreadful & romantic image of a strange far-off world in which 
the enchanting heroism of the small boy, smaller than one’s self, who had in that 
crisis gained immortality, gave one's fond fancy the most attaching of possible 
companions. There was no boy one had ever heard of one would have given so 
much to know — & one focussed him as a tiny brown mite much more vividly & 
saliently, in the picture, at the great moment, than any of the terrible big people 
by whom he was surrounded. It is the vague memory of this sense of him as some 
small precious object, like a lost gem or a rare & beautiful insect on which one 
might inadvertently tread, or might find under the sofa or behind the window- 
curtain, that leads me to think of Hop-o'-my-Thumb as my earliest & sweetest 
& most repeated cupful at the fount of fiction. 
Yes, the photograph Evelyn Smalley,9? poor dear invisible heroine, must 
have given you, will have reached my house after I left home & be lying actually 


50 Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward (1844—1911), writer of religious flction — The Gates Ajar 
(1808) etc.— and of pleas of social justice for women — Story of Acts (1877). Her 
chapter is VIII, “The Married Daughter.’ 

51 James’s account of his favorite fairy tale was reproduced from this letter in Favorite Fairy Tales, 
The Childhood Choice of Reptesentative Men and Women (New York 1907). 

*3 Charles Perrault (1628-1703), member of the Académie Francaise, was the author of Contes de 
Ma Mére l'Oye, translated by Robert Samber, which contains James’s favorite “Le Petit Poucet.” 
53 Evelyn Garnaut Smalley, daughter of George W. Smalley, the famous American journalist and 
war correspondent. The Smalleys had long been friends of James in England. 
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on my table, in all safety, with other matter of the packet or extensive kind that 
is never forwarded to me. But I shall find it as soon as I return, & will carefully 
& zealously write upon it and return it to you with every precaution. Yours most 
truly Henry James 54 


26 


Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
August 13th 1907. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 

I have from you 9, 10 & 11 of The Whole Family, with your Note (ac- 
companying the XI) asking me for a little sort of a judgement (of the 11 in 
particular) 55 & I don't — frankly — know what to say. For when I have said 
that I think it well, or at least not bad, that "Eliza," in 11, is finally “referred 
back" to Mrs. Chataway &c in N. Y., or that her predicament such as it was, is 
not sentimentally patched up for her (that referring her back was distinctly a 
happy suggestion of yours to Miss Brown!) 59 — when I have said so much I 
am really afraid I have said all I find sayablel For one can but view the little 
course of the rest of the Flurry (&, alas, the Flurry was a fundamentally weak & 
not very promising little Flurry from the Ist of its being started, I thought!) in 
the light of the turn one had tried to give the thing, for dear life, in one's own 
Number — &, so viewing it, nothing of my own imagined little direction given 
affects me as having come about. I think there was a little to be done, from the 
end of VIII (if that was my number?) on, with the Situation, with the effected 
presence of 3 of the Persons, in New York, & with the picture of Charles Edward's 
action & passion (so to speak) there, his dealings with Eliza & the young man, 
his "line taken" on behalf & in the interest of his Mother ёс — with more other 
things &c than I can say. I tried to suggest some values for this & to leave them 
suggested: his confrontation with the kidnapped & "compromised" youth in the 
Park as a Value, his then meeting[,] his “having it out,” with Eliza &, as it were, 
disposal of her, as a Value; & I left them these Values, fairly dangling there, to 
my best ability, as it were, for my successors to catch at. But alas they haven't, 
by my vision, caught much — & my vision, such as it was, of the elements, such 
as they were, has fallen to the ground.57 (Of 9 & 10, as they stand, I can't — in 
a manner — “trust myself to speak"| — & I think it a real misfortune for the 
series that the small boy's stuff comes in — especially as the lady doing him has 


54 This letter was published in The Selected Letters of Henry James, ed. with an introduction 
by Leon Edel ( New York 1955), p. 102-105. 

55 This letter is printed by Jordan p. 270—272, with the important reference here pene “Family” 
and "&" omitted. 

58 Alice Brown (1857-1948), wrote stories of New England local colour, e. g. Tiverton Tales 
(1898), and several novels, e. g. Children of the Earth (1915); she was a friend of Elizabeth 
Jordan. 

57 This sentence is mangled by Jordan p. 271: “I tried to suggest his confidences with the kid- 
napped and compromised youth in the Park as a Value, his then meeting (his “having it out”) 
with Elizabeth a as it were, disposal of е аз a value, And I left them, these values, fairly 
dangling there. . 
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done him — may I say so? —just at that crisis where, for effective Interest, а 
really economic use of chances, all remainders, was vital. I think it indeed a pity 
that the scheme involved from the Ist the exhibition of 2 children "anyway." It 
should have rested, as to that, with your so happily-done little gixl.) I saw, at 
any rate, at the point where I stopped, an excellent value 58 for the Part of the 
Mother — the Part, of the whole thing! — ah if one could have, impossibly 
(disguisedlyl) done her one's self! — & what I should have liked to hypnotize my 
successor into seeing was that there would be with her the chance to give 
through her recital, the (all-vividly) summarized picture from (& by) C. E. of 
the situation in New York. I see a thing of the highest value — for the Whole — 
to have been done, in fine, with the Mother — the Mother on what C. E. has done, 
the Mother in respect now to Eliza, to Maria, to the Father &c, the Mother 
above all in respect to C. E. himself 59 (which his part was all a preparation for, 
“leading” up to the effect of.) But the Mother treated as she actually stands 
seems to me — I confess to you brutally — a positive small convulsion of debility! 
— without irony, without fancy, without anything! Does your public want 99 
that so completely lack-lustre domestic sentimentality? I think the lady of the 
Mother does injustice even to her public.®! But I am really going into the matter 
too much — after Part VIII. My excuse is that I saw, as a pa to that, the 
ensuing steps of the little action so fully, vividly & logically, that I must have 
been thinking of them since very much as if I had really “written them out,” & 
that turning to them in fact, as to find them so written, I feel them, all ruefully, 
anything but * Yours most truly 63 Нимву JAMES 


* Yet I do justice to Miss Brown! 


27 
Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 


Dear Miss Jordan. October 2d 1907. 
It is an unwilling accident that I haven't thanked you sooner for the 
gentle terms of your letter of three or four weeks ago in respect to my uttered 
reserves to you (in answer to your previous letter,) on the subject of the hapless 
Whole Family.5 I overflowed into judgment (of its erratic course) & then 
feared I might have “wounded susceptibilities”! — but I am much reassured & 
comforted to find I haven't, & that you saw the disaster with the calm of despair. 
I can’t help saying now that I wish I might have been suffered to take upon 


58 Jordan has “action” for “value.” 

59 These lines are mangled by Jordan p. 271-272: “I see a thing of the highest value — for the 
whole — to have been done, in flne, with the mother in respect now to Elizabeth, to Marla, to the 
Father. The mother above all in respect to C. E. himself... .” This passage, copied from Jordan, 
appears in McElderry p. 357. 

80 Jordan has "Will your public want... ?" (p. 272). 

91 Jordan omits this sentence. ° 

$2 Jordan omits the complimentary ending. 

88 This letter is printed by Jordan p. 272-278, with the initial sentence substantially altered: “It 
is an unwilling accident that I haven’t thanked hep sooner for the gentle terms of your letter in 
respect to my comments on the subject of The Whole Family.” 
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myself to save the stuff — which would have interested & amused me, & which 
I would have done ingeniously & — well, cheap! 9* I saw a way, & this even 
though I hadn't ever thought the hare originally started (the Aunt's flirtation, or 
whatever, with the niece's fiancé — no gleam of light, shed by any реп, has ever 
shone on what it was!) would at the best run very far, or was indeed anything of 
a hare. Still, I had engaged to play the game & take over the elements as they 
were & hated to see them so helplessly muddled away when, oh, one could one's 
self (according to one's fatuous thought!) have made them mean something, 
p them sense, direction and form, It was, & still is, I confess, for me, the 
eeling of a competent cook who sees good vittles messed — & all the more that 
he has been named as having had a hand in the dinner.® I wince at the vision 
of the dinner's being served — & this particular cook will at any rate, thereunder, 
stick very tight in the kitchen.®6 Don't think, however, I mean too tactlessly to 
discompose you as the hostess. You will smile it out I am sure, all successfully, 
& I am yours from below, very red in the face (as you see) HENRY JAMES 


28 
[Dictated] Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
Jan: 3: 1908 

Dear Miss Jordan 

I have for weeks, nay months, been exactly as smothered and stifled and 
be-dumbed by Shame as if I had had my head in a bag, and the bag were tied 
with a neat “bow-knot” round my neck. This is not a vain and specious figure, 
but the absolute and literal reason why I have left so long unanswered your most 
gentle and most just enquiry as to the fate of the Photograph you so flatteringly 
addressed to me last spring for the imposition of my poor signature. It did come, 
oh it did, most apparently, while I was away for four or five months — in 
France and Italy; and must in the natural order of things have awaited me, with 
a great many other unforwarded uen (as when I am remotely absent only 
strict letters are sent after me) and should by every right have come punctually 
under my hand on return. The hideous fact appears to be, that it somehow melted 
into the great untraceable and inscrutable Nowhere between the moment of my 
return and my next bethinking myself of its flattering ap I seem to remember 
that I found it in the array, for a brief flash, and then, while I waited for just time 
to turn round and do some other business, of instant importance, before signing 
it, it mysteriously took itself off. Even this recollection is a bit dim, however, 
for I find I don't recall the identity of the image; remember, that is, which photo- 
graph, at all recently taken, emerged from your envelope. At all events I have 
simply "funked" till now this deplorable confession, which has but added the 
appearance of no moral backbone whatever to the appearance, for me, already 
so compromising, of a total absence of household order or method, decency or 
integrity. So there, at any rate, I have remained, [sic] stricken, humiliated, 


64 Jordan omits this interesting final clause, ending the sentence at “amused me." 

95 Jordan omits this concluding clause, ending the sentence at "vittles messed.” 

96 Jordan omits the last two-thirds of the sentence, ending at “dinner being served" — thus also 
changing James's correct grammar. 
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paralysed beyond power to speak or move. This morning, however, I am making 
the effort of my life and trying (what I ought so long since to have done) to 
retrieve my ineptitude. I am looking up a few photographs (of my aged and 
faded beauty) that I myself have in hand — very few and very bad, as all my 
photographs at all times have been — and ideed the list is short; but each one 
at your service now with a signature affixed. They go to you together to-day in 
a secure registered parcel — and you will be more magnanimous than I deserve 
if you will accept any one of them, freely choosing and destroying, yea, even 
burning by fire, the others, as a small and intensely contrite New Year's offering. 
You will be sickened, rather, naturally, by the sight of three; but have, as I 
suggest, your prompt remedy. Possibly one of them will be the particular image 
you so trustfully sent out. If that is the case, so much the better — with only my 
craven delay to the bad. But I daren't hope. None the less, they do go. I have 
had Sissi hilo an interesting note from you about your arrangements for "The 
Whole Family" 97 — which I much hope you will have arranged into all the 
success it is capable of achieving. When the Book comes I should be very grate- 
ful for a copy. I hope this fresh era opens for you — in spite of surrounding 
convulsions! — with prevailing promise; I send you all best wishes and am yours 
very truly 
HENRY JAMES 


29 | 
[Dictated] Lamb House, 


Dear Miss Jordan. 

I shall have cabled you to-day that I am with abashed belatedness posting 
you, at the same moment, the article 88 that should have been these several days 
on its way to you; and I am afraid I can’t make out more of a case for the said 
belatedness than that I was to find the little business distinctly difficult, so that 
I had — it being a sort of thing that is so little in my “chords”, to work it out 
with even more deliberation than I had allowed time for. Here it is, at any rate; 
and in truth the fact of its being a little behindhand will perhaps be regarded by 
you as the least of its misdemeanours. It is too long 69 — I don't mean for what 
it is, but for what I said it would be; and yet, having taken the most exquisite 
pains with it, I now proceed to supplicate you, first, sae ae reno (if not better 
passionatelyl) to read it, and then to print it as it stands; dividing it if necessary 
at the end of its first section, into two instalments, the second beginning, as you 
will see, on page 18. I won't take time with attempting to explain, with persuasive 
eloquence, how I came to beguile myself into stretching it out — the simple truth 


97 Apparently the arrangements with Harper and Brothers to publish the novel later in 1908. 

68 "Is There a Life After Death?" which appeared in Harper's Bazar in Jan. 1910, p. 26, and 
Feb. 1910, p. 128-129, as the concluding piece of the sympostum on the subject of the end life. 
These es were intended to be “in the nature of a counsel of consolation, addressed to those 
in immediate bereavement, ard containing such comfort and hope as the great writers who 
prepare them can offer. — Editor." The series was published later in 1910 as In After Days; 
see letter no. 33. 


69 Roughly twice as long as every other contribution to the symposium. 
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"being that I didn't seem to-make it at all worth while except by saying what I 
wanted and what I seemed to have to. If I can take anything out in proof I hero- 
cally will — I should like of course very much to see the proof. But meanwhile 
it seems to me to hang very tightly together, as my always does; and in 
short I throw myself on your patience. І am not sure whether I have put the 
right title — the one you mentioned that the Symposium is to bear. I have 
stupidly mislaid your note, and can't verify it. But you will of course make it 
conform. 
Believe me yours most truly 
HENRY JAMES. 


80 


Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
November 14th 1909. 
Dear Miss Jordan. 
I will with pleasure do my best with Howells’s good example before me 
{о become conscious, first of what the Turning Point of my Life may have been 
— if it— my Life— ever had any; & then to give you as vivid account of it as 
possible.” But I am obliged to make the Proviso that my Fee be $300 — I find it, 
commercially speaking, impossible to get under way & turn round, in article, for 
less. I work very expensively artistically speaking, to myself — to begin with. 
But I shall always be glad to do a gentle paper for the Bazaar for the sum I name. 
Will you, i£ my condition can be met, let me know when my contribution 
may be wanted? 
And will you further, please, be very sure to send me a Proof of the "Life 
after Death” paper? Believe me Yours very truly HENRY JAMES 


* * * 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


"Henry James and the Bazar Letters" is being reprinted in a combination 
volume with “Novel-Writing and Novel-Reading: An Impersonal Explan- 
ation” by W. D. Howells (from the January Bulletin). 52 pages. 50¢. 


| 


70 Howells’s example appeared in March 1910, following тало February. James’s never 
appeared. But a few а h paragraphs have been preserved inthe James collection of the 
Harvard College Library w. ow that the novelist did make a start. The fragment is described 
in Henry James: The Untried Years by Leon Edel (Philadelphia 1953) p. 200-201. 
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The goddess who moves the machinery is the one we invoke in our 
frontispiece this month to propell our two-stage and somewhat tardy 
Annual Report for 1956-57, synoptic and statistical. 


The illustration overleaf is from a recent addition to the Library's 
Spencer Collection, Agostino Ramelli’s book of Various and Ingenious 
Machines, Le Diverse et Artificiose Machine, first and only edition 
1588, one of the most formidably illustrated and most curious works 
of Renaissance science. 


The text is in Italian and French. The volume contains an engraved 
title page, a portrait. of the author by L. Gaultier, and 195 copper 
engravings surrounded by type borders. Some of these plates are full 
page, some double spread; all represent machinery of curious or even 
fantastic construction but the invention of the industrious author. 
Plans and designs, for example, for an underwater destroyer. In 
Figure IX the pumps N, O, P, Q, activated by the undershot water- 
wheel A, are to raise water to the tower top. À perpetual fountain. 


Ramelli was born in 1531, in Marazana, went to visit France in 1556, 
and was immediately engaged by the Duc d'Anjou, the future King 
Henri III, to whom this book is dedicated. Shortly thereafter he was 
made "ingénieur du Roy.” 


Agostino Ramelli. Le Diverse et Artificlose Machine. Nelle quali st Contengono 
varii et industriosi Movimenti, degni di grandissima Speculatione, per cavarne 
beneficio infinito in ogni sorte d'operatione; Composte in Lingua Italiana et 
Francese. Paris, Agostino Ramelli, 1588. 
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Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1, 1956 — June 30, 1957 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


HIS report for the fiscal year 1956-57 carries forward an account of the 

Library's continuing activities as set forth in the recently published Ten 
Year Report, 1946-1956. The principal accomplishments of the year are 
mentioned in the several summary reports of the departments and offices 
which follow. The statistical report follows in a separate section. 

Further progress was made in the clarification and application of the 
City's Career and Salary Plan, and agreements were reached with the City 
on most of the Plan's provisions although satisfactory classification of some 
positions in the Circulation Department is still pending. Many salary scales 
established under the plan were a considerable improvement over those 
previously in force, but unfortunately those for professional grades are now 
below those of many other large libraries. 

Monthly meetings of the Chief Librarians of the Brooklyn and Queens 
Borough Public Libraries and the Director of The New York Public Library 
have been usefully devoted to problems arising from the Career and Salary 
Plan, relations with the City, and the administration of public library service. 

In the spring of 1956 Commissioner of Education Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., 
appointed a Committee on Public Library Service to study the effect of the 
present State aid law on library service and to make recommendations for 
its improvement. The Committee, of which the Офесюг was a member, met 
throughout the year and although its work was fiot completed until late in 
December 1957 it can be reported here that its c&nclusions were approved 
by the Commissioner and the Regents and were Wide the basis for bills 
introduced in the 1958 session of the Legislature. bills, if passed, would 
considerably broaden the scope of State aid, permiN&be organization of 








1 Copies available upon request. 
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cooperative library service, and bring the State grants into better relation- 
ship to community need. 

The possibilities of an extension of Social Security coverage to the staffs 
of New York City’s public libraries under the revised State regulations were 
explored thoroughly and at length throughout the year and are still unre- 
solved. The legal difficulties are too complex for brief summary, but there is 
some hope that they may be surmounted through proposed amendments to 
federal and state laws. 


The Problem of Space 


Within the Library, studies continued of the ever present problems of space 
and funds. They are the fundamental problems of the Reference Department 
since without more space we cannot maintain a respectable level of public 
service and without more funds we cannot have space nor can we even 
continue our present operations. In spite of the great success of the annual 
campaign for gifts the Library’s deficit for 1956-57 was over $300,000. 

The Space Committee had submitted a preliminary report to the Board in 
1955. This report was reviewed by a firm of management engineers in 1956. 
The Committee thereafter restudied its proposals in consultation with the 
division chiefs of the Reference Department and arrived at a tentative 
recommendation which has been endorsed as to cost and practicality by one 
of the leading construction companies. The matter rested there at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

More progress was made in improving or adding to the facilities of the 
Circulation Department. The air conditioning system in the Donnell Build- 
ing was completed and the program for the rehabilitation of branch libraries 
was continued. The new Francis Martin Branch was virtually completed and 
has since been opened; plans for other new branches were well advanced. 


Staff Conference 


The first of what may be a series of annual staff conferences was held 
at Holiday Hills, near Pawling, New York, on May 10 and 11, 1957. Twenty- 
eight members of the staff including the Director and the heads of depart- 
ments and offices, disc matters of general concern to the Library and 
its services. This informal Fathering proved to be a remarkably clear demon- 
stration of the intelli and devotion the staff brings to the Library. 









The Trustees 


Carl H. Pforzhej 
on February 14, 


r died on April 4, 1957. He had been elected a Trustee 
1 and had served on the Finance, Executive, and Refer- 
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ence Department Committees of the Board. He had been a generous bene- 
factor and a helpful friend. 
On October 10, 1956, Mr. Bethuel M. Webster was elected to the Board. 


Staff Changes 


Major changes in the staff included the retirement on August 31, 1956 
of Miss Margaret Wehler, Assistant Chief of the Circulation Department, 
and the appointment of Miss Harriet Kemp as her successor on Septem- 
ber 1st of that year. Miss Kemp resigned because of illness in July 1957 and 
was succeeded by Mrs. Jean Godfrey. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


A number of organizational and procedural changes were effected during 
the year with a view to more economical operation or more efficient service. 
In the Acquisition Branch a division of the handling of gifts and exchanges 
into two separate activities completed a reorganization begun in 1950. News- 
paper reading service was improved by the moving of microfilm files of 
the New York Times and Herald Tribune to improved quarters in the north- 
east corner of the Main Reading Room in April 1957 and by a decision to dis- 
card second duplicates of newspapers in the Annex collection, made feasible 
by the availability of microfilm editions at the Annex. This action, plus con- 
solidation of remaining holdings, cleared an entire floor of the Annex. In the 
Jewish Division improved methods of dealing ‘with cataloging work made 
possible an increased tempo of periodical indexing. 


Fixed Order Location 


The introduction of fixed order location in the central, closed stack of the 
main building at the beginning of the fiscal year had clearly proved its value 
by the end of that year. Although primarily a space-saving move, dictated by 
a formidable crowding problem, the new system had many advantages: 
elimination of the need to use authors and titles as well as classmarks to 
locate books desired; a consequent improvement [n the speed and accuracy 
of delivering books to readers; and a more rapid discovery and correction of 
cataloging errors, usually typographical. 


In April a comprehensive review of service schedtles, assisted by statistics 
obtained from quarterly samplings of divisional telepbqne load and reader 
population, by hour, produced the conclusion that there should be no cur- 
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tailment of hours beyond closing at 5 p. m. instead of 6 p. m. on он 
in certain divisions during the summer. 

In an attempt to lift the burden of dual checking of some 20, 000 peri- 
odicals, posting records have been decentralized to the divisions, Visible 
files have been created which have somewhat reduced staff time devoted 
to posting. 

Significant inroads have been made into the backlogs of uncataloged 
monograph material, large atlases, and promptbooks. The latter two arrear- 
ages were almost cleared by the end of the year, and the general mono- 
graph backlog was reduced from 50,841 to 88,550 through extraordinary 
effort and imaginative application of new techniques in the Preparation 
Division. 


Photographic Techniques 


Beginning in the winter of 1956-57 the application of photographic tech- 
niques to ordering and cataloging processes was undertaken on a scale 
hitherto regarded as impossible. Photographic production of unit cards (as 
much as a third of the catalog card workload) has made possible immediate 
adaptation of catalog cards produced elsewhere — Yale, Catholic University, 
the National Library of New Zealand, the British National Bibliography — 
and suggests an even wider process file. This system has increased the out- 
put of professional catalogers, in turn increasing the load in the Card Repro- 
duction and Entry Investigation Sections but on the other hand eliminating 
problems previously caused by the slower reproduction of cards and the 
consequent several weeks' accumulation of material in the Adding Section, 
where tabulated cards are prepared for serial additions. 

Two major applications of photography in technical processing will prob- 
ably be achieved by July 1958, transferring of added headings and process 
control, the latter of inestimable significance to the security of material and 
its availability for public use. 


Use of the Reference Department by college students, without any real 
limitation, continued to t with favorable reception, although crowding, 
particularly in weekends, fnay again become a major problem. There appears 
to be no real solution e problem of Reference Department use by sec- 
ondary school pupils sHort of a larger physical plant, but we continue to 
explore improved pyocedures for referring these users to the facilities of the 
Circulation Department. 
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The layout of the central building imposes severe limitations on the making 
of more books accessible on open shelves, but plans to achieve this end are 
going forward in Art and Architecture Division and Economics Division and 
may be feasible in Science and Technology Division. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The year 1956-57 was marked by a continuing growth of Circulation 
Department activities in spite of severe staff shortages. In nearly every area 
of the department’s work there were increases, even though a readjustment 
of service schedules in the branch libraries actually reduced the total number 
of hours of operation. The performance and efficiency of the staff improved 
at a time when annual leave regulations and efforts to reduce required over- 
time work resulted in the availability of fewer hours of staff time. Branch 
library buildings in many communities were crowded, and in other com- 
munities library use decreased and consolidation of library service areas was 
undertaken, particularly in older branches. Thus the year was marked by 
paradox, but the net trend was one of expansion, of strengthened organiza- 
tion, and of pioneering effort in new areas of service. 


Program of Concentration 


The development of improved workload performance information was a 
continuing activity of major importance. In cooperation with City authorities 
the Library intensified its studies of significant work operations, methods of 
measuring and estimating workloads, and revision of performance standards. 
In larger branches the position of senior clerk was established to provide 
improved clerical supervision, to relieve the branch administrative staff of 
non-professional tasks, and to encourage skilled loan-desk assistants to plan 
for a career in the Library. The severe shortage of professionally trained li- 
brarians gave impetus to the Library’s program of concentrating the time of 
librarians on professional aspects of book selection, organization of library 
materials, planning and conducting of library and community group activ- 
ities, and direct reader guidance and reference service. This program enabled 
the Library to convert 44 vacant librarian position authorizations into 69 
clerical authorizations, thus averting some reduction in scheduled service 
that would otherwise have been necessary. 

In spite of these efforts, however, new and somewhat reduced branch 
schedules had to be initiated to offset the rising workloads which exceeded 
budget funds available. With the exception of borough library centers, special 
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branches, and a few small branches, a uniform public service schedule was 
successfully installed at the beginning of the year, offering to the public 
alternate morning and evening service in most branches. Public adjustment 
to the new schedules is demonstrated by the increase in circulation use 
to its highest peak since the installation of four-week, non-renewable loan 


privileges. 


Growth of Collections 


The collections of library materials increased but not at a rate commen- 
surate with need and demand. Nearly 400,000 books and records were added 
to the collections and slightly more than 300,000 were withdrawn, each 
addition or deletion representing a professional value judgment. The borough 
reserve and library center collections showed particularly heavy growth. The 
number of musical and non-musical recordings available to the public in- 
creased sharply; the foreign language collections, particularly at the Donnell 
Library Center, increased; the Municipal Archives and Records Center grew 
in size and importance; and the ordering, cataloging, and processing activities 
were expanded to assure prompt acquisition and organization of materials. 
At the same time, increased public use resulted in depleted library shelves 
and acute shortages of books, particularly in the children’s picture book col- 
lections, in newly opened branches, and in the adult collections of large 
areas, notably in the Bronx. Continued and expanded need for books limited 
the Library’s ability to meet pressing demands for more non-book materials, 
particularly recordings. 


Group Activities 


Accompanying increases in the loan of books for home use were heavy 
increases in demands for reader guidance and reference service and the 
proportion of professional staff time devoted to these critically important 
services increased to sixty per cent, necessarily at the expense of group ac- 
tivities and professional aspects of collection development and maintenance. 
Nevertheless, through careful planning and frequently at the expense of the 
personal time of interested librarians, the Library’s group work with adults, 
young adults, and children continued, including both well established and 
experimental discussion programs, new auditorium programs at the Donnell 
Library Center, and an expanded but inadequate effort to meet the torrent 
of requests for school class visits and informal programs for children and 
teenagers. 
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Limited time for preparation of exhibitions and publications was a deter- 
rent but the annual exhibitions of children’s and young adult books main- 
tained their schedules and high standards and the Donnell Library Center 
and other appropriately equipped branches presented impressive adult ex- 
hibitions and displays. Important publications of the year included Reading 
Without Boundaries, Children’s Books suggested as Holiday Gifts, Books for 
the Teen Age, Films for Learning, and five issues of Branch Library Book 
News and continued publication of Municipal Reference Library Notes. 


Organization 


The principal organizational development of the year was the strengthen- 
ing of the borough coordinators’ offices by the addition of more borough 
specialists and the authorization of increased professional and clerical staff 
to supplement and relieve the hard-pressed branch libraries operating on or 
below minimum staff quotas. 

Plans were developed during the year for a systematic approach to the 
determination of staff requirements; for the identification and establishment 
of group activity centers in selected branches, parallel to the reference centers 
in regional branches; for review of the potential value of increased profes- 
sional or sub-professional attention to registration interviews; for experi- 
ments in modified loan regulations and procedures; for the development of 
a forward looking approach to branch building programming; and for im- 
proved book selection procedures. These plans will be reflected in future 
improvements and in continued growth and efficiency of the Circulation 
Department's operations. 


LIBRARY-WIDE SERVICES 
Business Office 

During the fiscal year there was a considerable increase in work load 
but a very slight one in cost of operations. Major and most time-consuming 
projects were the incorporation of the Central Registration Office into the 
Business Office, with the achievement of a year free of backlogs for the first 
time in five years; the installation of air conditioning at Donnell Library 
Center; and the placing of insurance on all buildings and contents. 

New procedures in centralized purchasing and stotkkeeping enabled the 
Purchasing Office to anticipate needs, reduce costly rush ordering, purchase 
on a strictly competitive basis, and absorb smoothly a great increase of 
work, Reorganization of processes in Donnell and Central Building Shipping 
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Rooms for the handling of incoming new books increased efficiency all 
along the line. The staff Cafeteria expanded its activities to Donnell. The 
Offset Department of the Printing Office, which printed the body of Walt 
Whitman's Correspondence: A Checklist in addition to 640,702 catalog 
cards for Reference Department and 1,108,834 for Circulation plus 3,711 
miscellaneous masters, acquired two new offset machines and had its old one 
rebuilt. The Printing Office, in addition to the usual periodicals and annual 
lists, prepared the letterpress for John Gordan’s edition of Dickens’ Mrs. 
Gamp and printed two large separates, Reading Without Boundaries: A 
Tribute to Anne Carroll Moore and H. M. Lydenberg’s Crossing the Line. 

Photographic Service, despite continuous turnover of staff on certain 
levels, coped with increases in Quick Copy orders of 10%, in Photostat 
orders of 6%, and in Negative Microfilm of 36% and Positive Microfilm 
of 108%. 

The year was a very active one for the Building Maintenance and Opera- 
tion Division, assisted by a staff draftsman appointed September 1956. 
Purchased steam became a reality in Central Building and 58th Street 
Branch; engineers were engaged to plan the conversion of the passenger 
elevators in Central Building to automatic operation. 


Branch Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation of Chatham Square Branch was begun. Scopes (project 
outlines) were prepared, architects employed, and preliminary plans com- 
pleted for 96th Street, Melrose, Tompkins Square, Yorkville, and Columbus. 
A scope for rehabilitation of George Bruce Branch was also prepared, and 
plans were made for the improvement of lighting and heating at Countee 
Cullen and the Schomberg Collection. 


New Branch Construction 


The Francis Martin Branch was completed in June 1957; construction 
of Grand Concourse Branch was started in December 1956. 


Projected Branch Construction 


Preliminary plans for the Bloomingdale Branch were completed, and 
approved, and contract ‘drawings were far advanced at the end of the 
fiscal year. Allerton contract drawings were completed, and the plans and 
specifications were completed and bids taken for construction of Hamil- 
ton Fish Park. Surveys were made to select a site for the Jerome Park 
Branch. 
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Personnel Office 


The shortage of qualified people grew increasingly pressing this year. It 
was felt acutely in the branch system, but certain skills required for Refer- 
ence Department and Business Office positions were equally in short supply. 
Despite intense efforts the Personne] Office was unable to recruit anything 
like the needed number of typists, librarians (especially children’s, young 
adult, and science librarians), skilled maintenance men, accountants, public 
relations assistants, indeed, experienced personnel representatives. The 
staffing of a number of Library units was made possible only by transfers 
and a concentration on high priority workloads. This, in turn, resulted in 
particular pressure on the personnel record staff: the transfers had to be 
recorded, payrolls adjusted, service ratings reviewed, and vacant positions 
advertised. 

Many staff members have accepted schedules or transfers involving con- 
siderable personal inconvenience; many have cheerfully tackled doubled 
workloads. Supervisors have been understanding about delays in filling 
some of their vacancies. Morale, indeed, has been remarkable and an im- 
pressive demonstration of staff industry and spirit. 


Recruiting 


Enrollment in library schools had fallen off slightly, but not to an extent 
that would account for the Library’s relative lack of success this year in 
recruiting prospective graduates: 16 acceptances out of 50 offers made, a 
considerable decrease both in offers and in acceptances in comparison with 
recent years. A survey conducted by the Personnel Office in May and June 
1957 demonstrated that NYPL salaries for beginning librarians were about 
$500 below those offered by comparable institutions, a difference not offset 
by our liberal leave allowances and retirement benefits, for these are more 
or less standard among the institutions surveyed. NYPL was also more than 
$300 below the market for the second professional grade, $500 or $600 for 
the third, and even more so for the top professional and administrative levels. 
Clerical salary levels reflect a situation almost as difficult, though here the 
question of hours rather than of pay looms larger. Modest increases for 
City-paid staff members in a few of the building service classifications were 
obtained, and for stenographers and senior telephone operators. A change 
effected in the compensation of pages, converting leave benefits into straight 
wages, immediately bettered our ability to recruit and hold qualified staff 
in this category. 
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Intern Plan . 

The Library's intern plan, a program of special rotating assignments for 
particularly qualified library school graduates, was initiated this year. The 
subject interests of the four interns appointed in 1956-57 ranged from rare 
books and American history to the social sciences and technical processes. 
Comments of the interns and the participating division chiefs were so favor- 
able that the plan was to be expanded in the following year. 


Job Audits 


Job evaluation studies were made resulting in some eighteen reclassifica- 
tions of positions paid from private funds. On-the-job audits of certain cate- 
gories of positions paid from City funds were made in August and Septem- 
ber 1956 by the City Department of Personnel; in June 1957 the tentative 
evaluations were reported informally to the Library, and the assignments 
were by and large gratifying and augured well for the balance of the survey, 
to include all positions paid from public funds. 


Training 


The schedule for the Advanced Training Seminars was modified to meet 
the anticipated increased need for qualified supervising librarians. The 
program continued to attract attention from other libraries; representatives 
from the Library of Congress and the public libraries of Rochester and 
Buffalo audited the sessions and remarked favorably on this application of 
management development techniques to responsible library posts. The 
Personnel Office cooperated for a second year in the divisional programs 
of Intermediate Training. And the first series were conducted this year of 
in-service training programs for senior clerks. 


Public Relations Office 


For the Public Relations Office it was an active year with, as always, peaks, 
plateaus, and problems. To note some of the events involving public relations 
activity: Lawrence Tibbett launched the summer outdoor concerts; the Web- 
ster Branch celebrated its 50th anniversary with Czech entertainment; Eva 
Le Gallienne was the storyteller for a children’s program in Central Park; 
Miss Margaret Scoggin, Coordinator of Young Adult Services, received the 
Marshall Field award; a Pathé film was made of the Library; teenage “jazz 
jamborees” with “name” disc jockeys met with overwhelming success in the 
Donnell auditorium. The DuBois bust was presented to the Schomburg 
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Collection; a new concert series, Living Music, sponsored by the Mayor's 
Committee, was carried through two six-week series in five branches; the 
public catalog expanded into its steel cabinets; the Elliott Shapiro music 
collection was purchased; Parke-Bernet auctioned some of the Library’s 
paintings; Lillian Gish opened the Theatre Collection’s quarter-centennial 
exhibition; Let’s Take a Trip was televised from Donnell; coin boxes for 
contributions attracted more attention than funds; Fordham Branch, rebuilt, 
was reopened as Fordham Library Center; the Danish Ballet was “received”; 
an entrance ramp was installed in Central Building for the disabled. 

Of numerous efforts in promotion of general Library educational activities, 
suffice it to mention the year’s record of 116 concerts, 90 film programs, 100 
discussion group programs (not counting regularly recurring sessions), 77 
lectures, 85 special story and picture book hours, 4 puppet shows, 9 special 
branch exhibitions, 14 readings. 


General Library publicity on press and radio remained at about the ten- 
year average, excluding the sensationally extensive coverage of the activities 
of the “mad bomber.” 


Fund Raising Office 


For the eighth consecutive year the Trustees and the Citizens Advisory 
Committee conducted a successful drive for current gifts for the Reference 
Department. Twenty-six industry chairmen headed the various groups; no 
outside professional fund-raising firm was employed. The fund goal was 
announced in advance as $450,000 and the amount finally raised as of 
June 30, 1957 was $462,191, an increase of about seven per cent over the 
previous year. 

A survey of the Library’s fund raising program was made by the profes- 
sional fund raising firm of Marts & Lundy, which submitted its report March 
29, 1957. The cost of fund raising in relation to results was found to be 
exceptionally low. Some New York agencies’ costs run from 12% to 23% 
of the amount raised. The Library’s cost is about 10%. The survey makers 
found efficiency in our organization and program and made a few useful 
suggestions for the future. 


Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


муча: 
July 1,1956 – Јипе 30, 1957 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 

the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments, and the tables of 
growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Treasurer which 
is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 971,025 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,660,343 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded. ) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,996,717 (a daily average of 8,213). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1957: Reference 
Department, 3,800,570 (the net additions being 70,818); Circulation De- 
partment, 2,597,403 (comprising 37 per cent fiction, 955,254, and 68 per 
cent non-fiction, 1,642,149). Grand total for the entire Library, 6,397,978. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home 
use by its eighty Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub- 
branches and three Bookmobiles was 12,212,167. 

370,986 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, The net increase was 80,667. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered. 286,636, making a total of 795,955 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1957. у 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1957 was 1,794 of whom 665 were paid from private 
funds and 1,129 were paid from public funds. 
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Board of Trustees, 1957 


GEORGE AnENTS 

W. Vincent Astor 

Dana T. BARrHOLOMEW 
Сивквт W. CHAPMAN 
EpwAnD G. FREEHAFER 
Morris Нарву 

ARTHUR А. HOUGHTON, JR. 


Grant KEEHN 
Roy Е. LARSEN 


Tavinc 5. Orps 


Devereux C. Joserus 


Mas, Миллокмт C. МсІчтоян 
Juntos S. MORGAN 
Nrwnorp Morris 


Cantu Н. PFORZHEIMER 1 
Roran L. REDMOND 

Exuav Воот, Jr. 

Jonn M. Scarr 

Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Ветновг, М. WEBSTER 

Mns, Авмого Warrripce 


THe Mayor or HE Crry or New York, ex officio 
THe COMPTROLLER OF THE Crry or New York, ex officio 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL OF THE Отту оғ New York, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Henry BRUÈRE WILLIAM. ADAMS DELANO 


Jonn Еозтев Duties Myron С. TAYLOR 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, Monum HADLEY 

First Vice-President, Вох E. Lansen 
Second Vice-President, Juntos S. MORGAN 
Secretary, RoLanp L, REDMOND 
Treasurer, DANA Т. BARTHOLOMEW 


Assistant Treasurer, UNrrgp SrarEs Trust Company or New York, Inc., 87 Broad Street 
Director, Eowanp G. FaEgHAFER, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Deverzux C. Joseras (Chairman) 
Воглмр L. REDMOND 
Tavine 5. OLDS 
GRANT KEERN 
DANA T. BARTHOLOMEW 
Tur PRESIDENT, ex officio 


Finance COMMITTEE: 
Dana T. BAnrHOLOMEW (Treasurer and 
Chairman) 
Jonn M. Scary 
Јоміов S. Morsan 
Сані, Н. PFORZHEMMER 1 
Irve S, Ops 
Grant КЕЕНМ 2 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Gzoncx ARENTS (Chairman) 
InviNc S. Orps 
Воглмо L, REDMOND 
Tonos S. MORGAN 
Автнов А. HOUGHTON, p 
CARL Н. PFORZEEIMER 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, contd 
FowLER HAMILTON 
C. WALLER BARRETT 
Lovis M. Rasrnowrrz 8 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Mns. ARNOLD Wurrnmcz (Chairman) 
Morris HADLEY 
Сп.вккт W. CHAPMAN 
Newsoip Morris 
BerHuxL M. WEBSTER 
Rosert M. MORGENTHAU 
Mns. Mason Н. BiczLow 
НАвого К. Сотчхвовс * 


Акт COMMITTEE 


Roran Г, REDMOND 
Newsoupb Morris 
Ехлно Воот, Jr. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Roran L, REDMOND 
Dana T. BARTHOLOMEW 
Morris HADLEY 





1 Died April 4, 1957. * Elected May 8, 1957. 








* Died April 26, 1957. 4 Elected April 10, 1957. 
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TABLE 2 


‚ VOLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1956 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1957 

































































РАм- Воинр 
рихтв | (“М.С”) | МАКША 
IN VOLUMES Rore 
Booxs! Bounp oF Bunvies | Fus | TOTALS 
(P. V.) Pam & Boxzs 
VOLUMES PHLETS 
June 30,1956... | 2,750,958 | 700,422 | 22,924 | 234,544 | 20,904 | 3,729,752 
Gross Additions 1956/57---———-—— 55,6941 5,815 167 8,894 2,420 72,990 
Withdrawals and Missings______ 2172 " me v А 2,172 
Net Additions 1956/57... 53,522 5,815 167 8,894. 2,420 70,818 
June 30,1957... ... | 2,804,480 | 706237 23,091 243,438 | 23,324 | 3,800,570 
TABLE 3 
STATISTICS OF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1956 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1957 
VoLuMxs PAMPHLETS Mars Pinta TOTALS 
Books RECEIVED: 
By Purchase _-______________ 33,772 12,771 137 174 46,854 
By Gift а eS 24,647 68,032 2,169 269 95,117 
By Exchange -—--———- ee 2,549 3,171 48 ЕЕ | 5,768 
Totals —.--__-___________ 60,968 83,974 2,354 443 147,739 
1 Includes pressboards. 


3 Does not include P.V. volumes which are counted elsewhere. А 
8 Includes Р.У. volumes of pamphlets, М.С. volumes, manila rope bundles, and films. 


4 The 706,237 pamphlets are bound in 76,359 volumes. 


5 The М.С. volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF Current PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1956 тнвоосн June 30, 1957 


Aden, 2 

Afghanistan, 1 
Algeria, 35 

Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 7 
Argentina, 217 
Armenia, 2 

Australia, 273 

Austria, 190 

Bahama Islands, 1 
Belgian Congo, 23 
Belgium, 28 

Bermuda, 4 

Bolivia, 22 

Borneo, 5 

Brazil, 190 

British East Africa, 1 
British Guiana, 3 
British West Indies, 44 
Bulgaria, 40 

Burma, 8 


Cape Verde Islands, 4 
Ceylon, 22 
ile, 30 
China *, 43 
Colombia, 82 


CER ossi 104 
Denmark, 122 
Dominican Republic, 24 
Dutch Guiana, 3 


9 
French аа ога Africa, 2 
French Guiana, 3 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES 


* Includes Communist China, 12. 


+ Includes Singapore. 


French West Africa, 17 

Germany, 1 

Ghana, 14 

Gibraltar, 2 

Great Britain, 1,790 
England, 1,712 
Northern Ireland, 13 
Scotland, 55 


Monaco, 4 
Morocco, 15 
Mozambique, 17 
Netherlands, 338 
New Zealand, 59 
Nicaragua, 1 


Nigeria, 24 

Norway, 108 

Pakistan, 50 

Panama, 18 

Paraguay, 4 

Persian Gulf Residency, 1 
Peru, 74 

Philippines, 63 

Poland, 181 

Portugal, 85 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Portuguese West Africa, 8 
Puerto Rico, 39 


St. Helena, 3 
St. Pierre & Miquelon, 2 
Salvador, 17 


San Marino, 1 
Saudi Arabia, 1 
Seychelles, 2 
Siam, 13 

Sierra Leone, 5 
Spain, 279 
Swaziland, 3 
Sweden, 217 
Switzerland, 296 


Tonga, 1 

Transjordan, 1 

Tunisia, 9 

Turkey, 44 

Uganda, 5 

U. S. S. R., 281 

Union of South Africa, 176 

United States of America f, 
9,495 

Uruguay, 36 

Venezuela, 100 

Viet Nam, 8 

Virgin Islands, 2 

Zanzibar, 2 


e 21,342 


t Continental U.S. only, Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico listed separately. 
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TABLE 5 
Statistics oF Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(Preparation Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1956 rHRoucH June 30, 1957 


MONOGRAPHS: Tires TOTALS 
New work “2... uo 2 „2 м в o 39,998 
Continuation work = . 7 . . . 465 
Second copy work . ^ M = x Ра E 96 
—— 40,559 

Recatalog work оон = . = «= 3,542 
—— 3,542 
44,101 
SERIALS: РЕ 
New work ооо 2 2 «= 5,717 
Continuation work ~ „ ~ .- ~ . «| 21,752 
Second copy work - . "x 2 7 
——— 27,476 

Recatalog work n „ „2 ~ -~ -~ | 2,500 
— 2,500 
29,976 
Firm MONOGRAPHS: —— 
New work  . ы . . «= . = 2 1,222 
Continuation work . ~ = ee = 19 
Second copy work =- = „ „2 -~ . . 198 
—— 1,439 

Recatalog work =- =o . шо 28 = 2 541 
= 541 
1,980 

Frum SERIALS: — 
New work . = = = ЕЗ = М = 247 
Continuation work . 2 ws. is 2 4s S 401 
Second copy work 2 . .- =~ =~ . 38 

—— 686 
Recatalog work E mo US Е = 133 
—— 133 
819 
Torar — Fims Be cuv. room KC Дыл d 2,799 
PHONORECORDS; 
New work 2 . .-. оон 2 2 563 
Continuation work ~ = = йз к X be. 
Second copy work ~ ~ -~ . . . «| n 
—— 563 
Recatalog work 2 2 ~ нон 15 
— 15 
578 

Mars: ыыы 
New work - = -— ж е =: 2 в 2,295 
Continuation work . -~ = m ca = 5 264 
Second сору work. = = «= = > E 22 

. Ss 2,559 
Recatalog work =. Е э 25 S m d 250 
—— 250 
2,809 
GRAND TOTAL . .- . .- = = = = «= 80,263 
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TABLE 6 


GROWTH OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
Jury 1, 1956 тнвоосн June 30, 1957 


CATALOGS: 
Official 


Public Catalog 


Art. 


American History 


Economics 
Genealogy 
Jewish 
Music - 
Oriental 
Prints . 
Reserve 
Slavonic 


Spencer 


Science & Technology - 


Toran 


Sueur Lists: 
Stacks .. 
Art. 


American History 


Economics 
Genealogy 
Music .. 
Oriental 
Prints . 
Spencer 


Science & Technology ~- 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


Canos ADDED 


158,241 
136,484 
7,717 
7,706 
26,904 
3,449 
7,257 
9,861 
8,226 
1,578 
6,068 
13,232 
2,772 
18,697 
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The Achievement of Marianne Moore 
A Bibliography 
Compiled by Еосемк P. 5нккнү and Kenners A. Loar 
Columbia University Library 


HERE has long been a variety of opinion concerning the achievement 

of Marianne Moore; yet nearly all critics and serious readers of her work 
agree that hers is a significant and unique talent deriving from penetrating 
powers of observation and an accompanying ability to translate that which 
is seen and experienced into a poetry compactly formed and cogently 
expressed. 

One reader may protest with Margaret Anderson, editor of The Little 
Review, that her work is too intellectual, and that her ideas could be bétter 
expressed in prose; another may join with William Carlos Williams in 
praising a talent that “touches so deftly so great a range of our thought.” Miss 
Moore herself has added to the controversy by writing of her genre, “I can 
see no reason for calling my work poetry except that there is no other cate- 
gory in which to put it.” But whether or not “intellectual poetry” be “true” 
poetry, T. S. Eliot, as early as 1934 in his introduction to the Selected Poems, 
wrote the now famous and much quoted appraisal which still serves as a 
dictum for her admirers: “. . . Miss Moore's poems form part of the small 
body of durable poetry written in our time: of that small body of writings, 
among what passes for poetry, in which an original sensibility and alert 
intelligence and deep feeling have been engaged in maintaining the life of 
the English language." 

In recognition of her seventieth birthday, it seemed altogether appropriate, 
even necessary, that a bibliography of her writings and criticism of her work 
be compiled. Within the usual recognized bibliographer’s limitations, we . 
have compiled as complete a bibliography as possible: one that includes, 
in addition to her works in book form, a listing of the first appearances in 
periodicals of her poetry and prose pieces, plus a section devoted to the poet's 
readings on phonograph records. Because the most enduring criticism of her 
work ís, perhaps, yet to be written, we thought it essential to collect as many 
contemporary reviews as possible, and these we have listed in a separate 
section. i 

It is outside the scope of this bibliography to indicate textual changes. 
We have, however, noted changes of titles and variant first lines: where 
such changes occur, we have made the necessary cross references and have 
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entered the complete information under the latest published title and first 


line. 


We acknowledge the invaluable assistance received from numerous friends 
and librarians throughout the country in locating scarce periodical material 


and in verifying points of information. 


1921 
1923 
1924 
1933 


1935 


1936 
1940 
1941 
1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1949 


CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS AND AWARDS 


Poems 

Marriage 

Observations; Dial Award 
Helen Haire Levinson Prize 


Selected Poems; Ernest Hartsock 
Memorial Prize 


The Pangolin and other Verse 
Shelley Memorial Award 
What are Years 


Nevertheless; Harriet Monroe 
Poetry Award 


John S. Guggenheim Fellowship 
for Creative Writing 


Grant in Literature from the 
National Institute of Arts and 
Letters 


Member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters 


A Face; Honorary Litt.D. from 
Wilson College 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


Honorary Litt.D. from Mount 
Holyoke College 


Collected Poems; Honorary 
Litt.D. from the University of 
Rochester 


Bollingen Prize, Pulitzer Prize, 
and the National Book Award 
for the Collected Poems 


M. Carey Thomas Award; Gold 
Medal for Poetry of the Nation- 
alInstitute of Arts and Letters; 
Honorary Litt.D. from Long 
Island University 


The Fables of La Fontaine; Ge- 
dichte 


Predilections; Member of the 
American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; Honorary L.H.D. 
from Smith College; Honorary 
Litt.D. from Douglass College 
of Rutgers University 


Like a Bulwark 
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WORKS BY MARIANNE MOORE 
Books and Pamphlets 


POEMS. 1921 


POEMS | BY MARIANNE MOORE | LONDON | THE EGOIST PRESS | 2 Robert Street, Adelphi, 
W. C. | 1921 [all the above within a double lined border] 


Blank leaf, [1—4] 5-[24] p. Laid paper. 21% x14 cm. 2/6s. Brown paper covers decorated in 
red and black MUS White label with decorated border on front cover. 

Colophon (р. [24]) : Printed at the Pelican Press, 2 Carmelite Street, E. C. 

Published in July 1921. 

Contents: Pedantic literalist; To a steam roller; Diligence is to magic as progress is to flight; 
Those various scalpels; Feed me, also, river god; To Wiliam Butler Yeats on Tagore; He made 
this screen; Talisman; Black earth; “He wrote the history book,” it said; You are like the realistic 

oduct of an idealistic search for gold at the foot of the rainbow; Reinforcements; Roses only; 
fa this age of hard trying nonchalance is good, and; The fish; My apish cousins; When I buy 
pictures; Picking and choosing; England; Dock rats; Radical; Poetry; In the days of prismatic 
color; Is your town Nineveh? 

According to a note in Observations, this collection was “made and arranged by H. D. and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McAlmon,” although Miss Moore has stated (1955) that the selection 
was made only by Н. D. and Mrs, Robert McAlmon. 


MARRIAGE. 1923 


MARIANNE MOORE | MARRIAGE 


[20] p. 18x 13 cm. $.25 or 1s. Blue paper cover lettered in black. Stapled. Series title on p. [1] 
reads; MANIKIN | NUMBER THREE | MONROE WHEELER NEW YORK CITY. 

The author’s letter, dated January 4, 1950, attached to the copy in The New York Public 
Library, furnishes the following information concerning this item: Published in 1923, printed 
in Germany; illustration on front cover designed by Kurt Wimmer. 

“Miss Moore's observations by Glenway Wescott” 2 1, laid in. 


OBSERVATIONS. 1924 


OBSERVATIONS | MARIANNE MOORE | NEW YORK | THE DIAL PRESS | MCMXXIV 


[1-8] 9-120 p. 20% x 14 cm. $2.00. Laid paper. Black board covers, quarter cloth with cloth 
corners. Beige label on spine. 

On verso of title-page: Printed . . . [by] S. A. Jacobs Polytype Press New York. 

Note (p [7]): With additions, this book is a reprint of Poems, published in London in 1921 
by pick Egoist Press, that collection being made and arranged by H. D. and Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
M on, 

Published on December 27, 1924. Reprinted in 1925. 

Contents; To an intra-mural rat; Reticence and volubility; To a chameleon; A talisman; To 
a prize bird; Injudicious gardening; Fear is hope; To a strategist; Is your town Nineveh?; А 
fool, a foul thing, a distressful lunatic; To military progress; An Egyptian pulled glass bottle in 
the ape a fish; To a steam roller; Du is to magic as progress 15 to flight; To a 
snail; ^ bricks are fallen down, we will build with hewn stones. The sycamores are 
cut down, we will change to cedar"; George Moore; "Nothing will cure the sick lion but to 
eat an ape"; To the peacock of France; In this age of hard g nonchalance is good and; 
To statecraft embalmed; Poetry; The past is the present; Pedantic literalist; "He wrote the 
history book”; Critics and connoisseurs; To be liked by you would be a calamity; Like a bulrush; 
Sojourn in the whale; My apish cousins; Roses only; Reinforcements; The fish; Black earth; 
Radical; In the days of prismatic color; Peter; Dock rats; Picking and choosing; England; When 
I buy pictures; A grave; Those various scalpels; The labors of Hercules; New York; People’s 
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surroundings; Snakes, mongooses, snake-charmers, and the like; Bowls; Novices; Marriage; 
Silence; An octopus; Sea unicorns and land unicorns; Notes, p. 95—109. 


SELECTED POEMS. 1935 


SELECTED POEMS | by | MARIANNE MOORE | with | an introduction by | т. s. ELIOT | 
New York | ТНЕ MACMILLAN COMPANY | 1935 
ВА vil-[xvi] 11, 1-126 p. 21% x 14% cm. $2.00. Green buckram stamped in silver on 
cover 
On verso of title-page: Printed . . . by the Stratford Press, Inc., New York. 
Published on April 11, 1035. 
Contents; Introduction (p. vii-xiv. Dated August 1934.); Part of a novel, part of a poem, 
part of a play; The jerboa; Camellia Sabina; No swan so fine; The plumet b ; The frigate 
elican; The buffalo; Nine nectarines and other porcelain; The fish; In this age of hard 5; 
o statecraft embalmed; Poetry; Pedantic literalist; Critics and connoisseurs; The monkeys; 
ses only; Black earth; In the days of prismatic colour; Peter; Picking and choosing; England; 
When I buy pictures; A grave; Those various scalpels; The labours of Hercules; New York; 
Peoples surroundings; Snakes, mongooses, snake-charmers, and the like; Bowls; Novices; 
Marriage; An octopus; Sea unicorns and land unicorns; The monkey puzzle; Injudicious garden- 
ing Is your town Nineveh?; To military progress; An Egyptian pulled glass bottle; To a steam 
roller; То a snail; “The bricks are fallen down’; ‘Nothing will cure; To the peacock of France; 
The past is the present; “He wrote the history book’; Like a bulrush; Sojourn in the whale; Silence. 


SELECTED POEMS | by | MARIANNE d with | an introduction by | т. в. ghor | 
London | FABER AND FABER LIMITED | 24 Russell Square 

[1]-142 p. 22% x 14% cm. 7/6s. Red cloth stamped in gold on spine. 

On verso of title-page: First published in April мсмххху. Printed ... by В. MacLehose 
and Company Limited, The University Press, Glasgow. 

Contents: Identical with the Macmillan (New York) edition, although sequence of poems 
varies slightly. “Introduction,” р. 5-12; “А postscript,” p. 122; "Notes," p. 123-40. 


THE PANGOLIN AND OTHER VERSE. 1936 


Marianne Moore | THE PANGOLIN AND OTHER VERSE | THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING | COM- 
PANY | 1936 

1 blank leaf, half-title, title-page, contents-page, 3-24 p., 1 1. 23% x 14 em. 42s, White paper 
decorated with alternate black and blue design over boards. Title and author within border on 
front cover. 

Colophon: 120 copies of this book have been printed at the Curwen Press, Plaistow, London. 
The drawings (on p. 3, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, 21, and [25]) are by George Plank. 

Published in July 1936. 

Contents; The old dominfon (Virginia Britannia, Bird-witted, Half deity, and Smooth gnarled 
crape myrtle); The pangolin; Notes, p. 23-24. 


WHAT ARE YEARS. 1941 


WHAT ARE YEARS | by | MARIANNE MOORE | New York | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
1941 : 

[t-viti] 11, 1-54 p. 22 х 14% cm. $1.50. Green buckram stamped in gold on cover and spine. 

On verso of title-page: Printed Ъу . . . American Book-Stratford Press, Inc., New York. 

Dedication (p. [v]): To John Warner Moore. а 

Published on October 7, 1941. 

Contents; What are years?; Rigorists; Light is speech; He “digesteth harde us Walking- 
sticks and paper-weights and water marks; The student; Half deity; Smooth gnarled crape 
myrtle; Bird-witted; Virginia Britannia; See in the midst of fair leaves; Spenser’s Ireland; Four 
quartz crystal clocks; The pangolin; The paper nautilus. 
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Books and Pamphlets, continued 
NEVERTHELESS. 1944 


NEVERTHELESS | BY MARIANNE MOORE | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. NEW YORK 

[i-viii] 1 L, 1-14 p. 18 x 13 cm. $1.25. Red buckram with blue label on front cover lettered 
in white with a single lined border. 

On verso of title-page: Copyright, 1044. Designed by Stefan Salter. Manufactured . . . by 
H. Wolff, New York. 

Published on tember 20, 1044. 

Contents; N eless; The wood-weasel; Elephants; A carriage from Sweden; The mind 
is an enchanting thing; In distrust of merits. 


A FACE. 1049 


A FACE: A POEM BY | MARIANNE CRAIG MOORE | PRINTED AT THE CUMMINGTON PRESS | 
FOR THE NEW COLOPHON | MDCCCCXXXXVIIII 
4l 14x21 cm. Laid paper. French fold. Single folded sheet of red laid paper as cover. 
Colophon (p. [4]): This poem was in Horizon (London) for October 1047. About 2500 
copies pulled by hand from Romanée type on Hand and Arrows paper. Cummington, Massachu- 
setts. June 1949, W W & H D finx & fecerunt. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 1951 


Collected Poems | MARIANNE MOORE | FABER AND FABER LTD | 24 Russell Square | 
London 

[1]-180 p. 21x14 cm. 12/65. Orange cloth stamped in gold on spine. 

Dedication (р. [5] ): To Mary Warner Moore, 1 1947. 

Published on September 14, 1951. 

Contents (Selected mainly from Selected Poems, What are Years and Nevertheless): The 
steeple-jack; The hero; The jerboa; Camellia Sabina; No swan so fine; The plumet basilisk; The 
i s pelican; The buffalo; Nine nectarines; The fish; In this age of hard g; To statecraft 

almed; Poetry; Pedantic literalist; Critics and connoisseurs; The monkeys; Melancthon; 
In the days of prismatic colour; Peter; Picking and choosing; England; When I buy pictures; 
A grave; Those various scalpels; The labours of Hercules; New York; People's surroundings; 
S , mongooses, snake-charmers, and the like; Bowls; Novices; Marriage; Án octopus; Sea 
unicorns and land unicorns; The monkey puzzle; Injudicious gardening; o military progress; 
An Egyptian pulled glass bottle in the shape of a fish; To a steam roller; To a snail; Nothing 
will cure the sick lion but to eat an ape; To the peacock of France; The past is the present; 
He wrote the history book; Sojourn in the whale; Silence; What are years; Rigorists; Light is 
speech; He 'digesteth harde yron’; Smooth led crape myrtle; Bird-witted; Virginia Britannia; 
5 ^s Ireland; Four quartz crystal clocks; The pangolin; The paper nautilus; Nevertheless; 
The wood-weasel; Elephants; A carriage from Sweden; The is an enchanting thing; In 
distrust of merits; A face; By disposition of angels; The icosasphere; His shield; ing their 
world large’; Efforts of affection; Voracitles and verities; Propriety; Armour's ermining 
modesty; A note on the Notes, p. 152; Notes, p. 153-77. 


Collected Poems | MARIANNE MOORE | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | NEW YORK | 1951 
[11—180 p. 21 x 14 cm. $3.00. Blue buckram stamped in gold on spine. 
Dedication (p. [5]): To Mary Warner Moore, 1862-1947. 
Published on December 17, 1951. 
Contents and format identical with the Faber & Faber (London) edition. 
For the Collected Poems Miss Moore was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry for 1952, 
the Bollingen Prize in Poetry for 1952, and the National Book Award for Poetry for 1952, 


THE’ FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 1954 


The Fables of | La FoNTAINE | Translated by | MARIANNE моове | New York | THE 


VIKING PRESS. MCMLIV 
1-х, [1]-342 р. 24x18 cm. $5.00. Blue buckram саро in gold on spine. Impressed 
monogram (LF) on front cover designed by E. McKnight Kauffer. 
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There was also a limited, шор edition of five hundred copies at $10.00. Red buckram 
stamped in gold on spine and on front cover monogram. Pages uncut. In case. 
Frontispiece: Photograph by Bulloz, Paris, of Jean Antoine Houdon’s bust of La Fontaine. 
On verso of title-page: ted . . . by the Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
Dedication (р. [v]) : To John Warner Moore. 
ge the U.S. and Canada (by The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd.) on 
a , 
oreword by the translator on p. іх-х. 


GEDICHTE. 1954 


MARIANNE MOORE | GEDICHTE | Eine Auswahl | Eingeleitet von | т. s. ELIOT | LIMES 
VERLAG WIESBADEN 


[11—107 p. 19x12 cm. DM 7.50. Yellow paper over boards ey oe in brown on spine. 

A bi-lingual edition, published in 1954, with poems chosen from Selected Poems and Collected 
Poems. The fish, To statecraft enbalmed, Infudicious gardening, Nevertheless, The wood-weasel, 
rs icosasphere, and Propriety were ted by Werner Riemerschmid; all others by Eva 

esse, 

Contents; Einleitung (р. 8-17. Translated by M. V. Schlüter); Talisman — Talisman; The 
Malay dragon — Der ан ао Drachen; The frigate pelican — Der Fregattenvogel; The fish 
— Die Fische; In this age of hard trying — eit in diesen Tagen; To statecraft 
embalmed — Der einbalsamierten Stastskunst; Poetry — Dichtung; Critics and connoisseurs 
— Kritiker und Kenner; The monkeys — Die Affen; In the days of prismatic colour — In den 
Tagen prismatischer Farben; Picking and choosing — Wer die Wahl bat, hat die Qual; England 
— England; When I buy pictures — Wenn ich Bilder kaufe; A grave — Ein Grab; Those 
various scalpels — Seziermesser; The labours of Hercules — Die Arbeiten des Herkules; New 
York — New York; Snakes, mongooses — Schlangen, Mungos; Novices — Neulinge; Injudicious 

g — Verstandloser Gartenbau; The monkey puzzle — Die Araukarie; No swan so 

e — Kein Schwan so schön; To a anail — An eine Бойко, The past is the present — Ver- 

genheit ist Gegenwart; Silence — Schweigen; Light is speech — Sprache ist Licht; Neverthe- 

ae — Dennoch; The wood-weasel — Das Waldwiesel; The Icosasphere — Die Ikosasphüre; 
Propriety — Eigentum; Roses only — Nur für Rosen; Anmerkungen, p. 101-07. 


SELECTED FABLES. 1955 


Selected Fables | of | LA FONTANE | translated by | MARIANNE MOORE|FABER & 
FABER LIMITED | 24 Russell Square | London [decorated line between the third 
and fourth lines] 

[1]-83 p. 22% x 14% cm. 10/63. Blue cloth over boards. Stamped in gold on spine. 

On verso of title-page: Printed in Great Britain at the Bowering Press Plymouth. 

Dedication (р. [5]): To John Warner Moore. 

Publisher's Note (p. 8): This volume contains a selection, made by Miss Moore herself, from 
her translations of the complete Fables of La Fontaine, published in 1954 by the Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. We reprint Miss Moore's foreword to the Viking Press edition. 

Published on April 22, 1955. 

Contents; Foreword; The grasshopper and the ant; The fox and the crow; The town rat and 
the country rat; The cock and the pearl; The oak and the reed; Bitch and friend; The wolf 
plays sh ; The fox and the goat; The wolf and the stork; The fox and the grapes; The 
swan aid the cook; The lion in love; The shepherd and the sea; The donkey and the lapdog; 
The pot of clay and the pot of iron; The hag and her two servants; The mountain in labour; 
The ix that laid the gotten eggs; The serpent and the file; The ass in the lion’s skin; Phoebus 
and Boreas; The old man and ass; The stag and his reflection; The sun and the frogs; The 
farmer and the adder; The dog who dr substance for shadow; Epilogue; The animals 
sick of the plague; The martyred hus ; Man’s ingratitude and unfairness toward fortune; 
The head and tail of the serpent; The power of fable; The torrent and the river; The acorn 
and the pumpkin; The oyster and the litigants; The man and the serpent; The rabbits; The 
Mogul's rein: The est and the mouse; Crayflsh and daughter; The hedgehog, the fox, and 
the flies; Love and folly; The woods and the woodman; The fox and the turkeys; The Scythian 
philosopher; The fudge, the hospitaler, and the hermit. 
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Books and Pamphlets, continued 
PREDILECTIONS. 1955 


MARIANNE MOORE А | 1955 | THE VIKING PRESS. NEW YORK [author's 
name within border 
[i]-vii, 11., [1]-171 p. 22 x14% cm. $3.50, Blue buckram stamped in gold on spine. Impressed 
monogram (MM) on front cover. 
On verso of title-page: Printed ... by Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
Published in the U. S. and Canada (by The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd.) on May 12, 
955. 


1955. 

Contents; Foreword (p. vii): Feeling and precision; Humility, concentration and gusto; 
Henry James as a characteristic American; Wallace Stevens: Conjuries that endure, There is 
a war that never ends, A bold virtuoso; T. S. Eliot: “It is not forbidden to think,” Reticent 
candor; Ezra Pound: The Cantos, “Teach, stir the mind, afford enj t"; W. H. Auden; 
The Dial: ат ; Sir Francis Bacon; Besitz und Gemeingut; “Literature the noblest of 
the arts”; Ichor of imagination; Compactness compacted; William Carlos Williams: The Dial 
award, “Things others never notice”; “One times one”; “Every shadow a friend”; Anna Pavlova; 
Index, p. 163-71. 


MARIANNE MOORE | Predilections | FABER AND FABER LIMITED | 24 Russell Square | 
London [author's name within border] 

[i]-vit, 11, [11-171 p. 22% x 15 cm. 18s. Blue cloth stamped in white on spine. 

On verso of title-page: Printed in the U. S. A. 

Published in January 1956. 

Contents and format identical with the Viking Press edition, An errata slip inserted after 
title-page in the English edition. 


LIKE A BULWARK. 1956 


Like a Bulwark | BY MARIANNE MOORE | The Viking Press. new ховк. 1956 [double 
line between title and author] 


[1]-32 р. 23 x 15 cm. $2.50. Gra , decorated with vertical stripes of pastel rose, 2 
blue and use over boards. быш 15 block on spine. ML iid 

On verso of title-page: Printed . . . at the Peter Pauper Press. 

Published on October 19, 1956 in the U.S. by the Viking Press and in Canada by The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Contents; Bulwaibed against fate; Apparition of splendon Then the ermine; Tom Fool at 
Jamaica; The web one weaves of Italy; The staff of Aesculapius; The Sycamore; Rosemary; 
Style; Logic and “The Magic Flute"; Blessed 15 the man; Notes to the poems, p. 25—32, 


Poems 

Publication in collections of Miss Moore’s work is indicated as follows: 

CP Collected Poems P Poems (1921) 

L Like a Bulwark Pan The Pangolin and Other Poems 

N Nevertheless SP Selected Poems 

О Observations W What Are Years 
Those poems not reprinted in any of the above volumes are marked "uncollected." 
Abundance see The jerbog. Apropos of mice. Bruno's Weekly 3:1137 Octo- 
Apparition of splendor. Nation 175:383 Octo- ber 7, 1916. Uncollected. 

ber 25, 1952. L. Armour’s undermining modesty. Nation 


Appellate jurisdiction. Poetry 8:71 May 1915. 170:181 February 25, 1950. CP. 
rinted in Life 33:110 November 24, 1952. 
Uncollected. At rest in the blast see Bulwarked against fate. 
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The beast of burden. Lantern (Bryn Mawr 
College) 22:57 Spring 1913. Uncollected. 
Being so-called human. L Age 360:500 
Tuy 1941. An excerpt from “The Pangolin.” 


Bird-witted. New Republic 85:311 January 22, 
1936, Pan, W, CP. 


Black earth see Melancthon. 


Blake. Others 1, no. 6:105 December 1915. 
Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred. Others, an 
logy of the new verse. New York, Al- 


fred A. Knopf, 1916. p. 79. Uncollected. 


Blessed is the man. Ladies Home Journal 
73:101 August 1958. L. 


Bowls. Secession no. 5:12 July 1023. O, SP, CP. 


‘The bricks are fallen down, we will build 
with hewn stones. The sycamores are cut 
down, we will change to cedars.' O, SP. 


The buffalo. Poetry 45:01-64 November 1934. 


Bulwarked against fate. Botteghe Oscure no. 
2:987 1948. Reprinted in Saturday Review 
of Literature 32:8 March 19, 1949. ^ Both 
appearances in periodicals under title "At 
rest in the ш i 

By disposition of angels. Quarterly Review of 
Literature 4, no. 2:121 1948. CP. 


Camellia Sabina. In Pound, Erza Loomis, ed. 
Active anthology. London, Faber and Faber 
ltd. [1933] p. 189-91. SP, CP. 


A carrlage from Sweden. Nation 158:311 
March 11, 1944. N, CP. 


Counseil to a bacheler. Poetry 6:71 May 1915. 
Uncollected. 


Critics and connoisseurs, Others 3:4 July 1916. 

Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred. Others; an 

pu en of the new verse (1917). New 
York, aked A. Knopf, 1917. p. 73-74. O, 
SP, CP. 

Diligence is to magic as progress is to flight. 
Egoist 2:158 October 1, 1915. P, O. 


Diogenes. Contemporary Verse 1:6 January 
1816. Uncollected. 


Dock rats. In Kreymborg, Alfred. Others for 
1919. New York, Nicholas I. Brown, 1920. 
p. 127-28. P, O. 

Efforts of affection. Nation 167:430 October 16, 
1948. CP. 

An Egyptian pulled glass bottle in the shape 
of P ah. O, SP, CP. 


Elephants. New Republic 109:250-51 August 
23, 1943. М, CP. 
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England. Dial 68:422--23 April 1920. Reprinted 
in Kreymborg, Alfred. Others for 1919. New 
York, Nicholas I. Brown, 1920. p. 128-30. 
(Copyright May 20, 1920) P, $, SP, CP. 
Spanish translation in Coronel Urtecho, José. 
Panorama y antología de la poesía norte- 
americana. Madrid, Seminario de problemas 
Hispano Americanos, 1949. p. 285-87. 


Ennul. Ti O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 6, 
no. 5:7 March 1909. Reprinted in Lantern 
(Bryn Mawr College) 17:110 Spring 1909. 
Uncollected. 

Enough; Jamestown, 1807-1957. Virginia 
и Review 33:500-02 Fall 1957. Un- 
collect 


A face. Horizon 16:58 October 1047. Published 
separately (1949), CP. 

Fear is hope. Contemporary Verse 1:1 January 
1916 (under title бшш”), О. 


Feed me, also, river god. Egoist 3:118 Au, 
1916. P. i mS 


The fish. Egoist 5:05 Au 
in Kreymborg, Alfred. Others for 1919. New 
York, Nicholas I. Brown, 1920. p. 125-27. 
P, O, SP, CP. French translation in Bosquet, 
Alain. Anthologie de la poésie américaine 
des nes à nos jours. Paris, Librairie 
Stock, 1956. p. 166-67; Italian translation 
in Berti, Luigi. L’ ; con una piccola 
antologia. Padova, Cedam, 1944. p. 113-14. 

A fool, a foul thing, a distressful lunatic. O. 


Four quartz crystal clocks. Kenyon Review 
2:284-85 Summer 1940. W, СР. 


French peacock see To the peacock of France. 


The frigate pelican. Criterion 13:557-60 July 
1934. Reprinted in Westminster Magazine 
24, no. 1:37-38 Spring-Summer 1935. SP, 
CP. 


George Moore. Others 1:105-06 December 
1915. Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Others, an anthology of the new verse. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1916, p. 80. O. 


A glass-ribbed nest see The paper nautilus. 

A grave. Dial 71:34 July 1921 (under title “A 
graveyard”), O, SP, CP. French translation 
in Jolas, Eugéne. Anthologie de la nouvelle 
poésie américaine. Paris, Kra, 1928. p. 167- 
68. 


1918. Reprinted 


À graveyard see À grave. 

Half deity. Direction (Peoria, Ш.) 1:74-75 
January-March 1935. Pan, W. 

He 'digesteth harde yron.’ Partisan Reolew 
8:312 July-August 1941. Reprinted in New 
Poems 1948, p. 141-44. W, CP. 
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He made this screen. Egoist 3:118-19 August 
1916, P. For an earlier version of this poem 
see “To a screen-maker.” 


‘He wrote the history book.’ Egoist 8:71 May 1, 
1916 (under title “He wrote the history 
book, it said"). Reprinted in Kreymborg, 
Alfred, Others; an anthology of new 
verse (1917). New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1917. p. 76. P, O, SP, CP. 

The hero. Poetry 40:126-28 Tune 1032. SP (as 
the second section of “Part of a novel, part 
of a poem, part of a play"), CP. 

His shield. Title (Bryn Mawr College) No- 
vember 1944, p. 4. CP. 

Holes bored in a workbag by the scissors. 
Bruno’s Weekly 3:1137 October 7, 1916. 
Uncollected. 


Home town piece for Messrs, Alston and Reese. 
New York Herald Tribune October 3, 1956, 
p. 1. Uncollected. 


The icosasphere. Imagi 5, no. 2:2 1950, CP. 


Imperious ox, imperial dish. Collective title for 
The buffalo” and “Nine nectarines.” 

In Costa Rica see The plumet basilisk. 

In “desi a cloak to cloak his designs,” you 
ыо oblivion, а coat of immortali 
for your own use. Bruno's Weekly 3:1233 
December 30, 1916. Uncollected. 


In distrust of merits. Nation 156:636 May 1, 
1043. Reprinted in Horizon 9:81 February 
1944, New Poems 1948, р. 142-44. М, 
CP. Italian translation in Baldini, Gabriele. 
Poeti americani, 1662-1945. Torino, Fran- 
cesco de Silva, 1949. p. 417-21; Spanish 
translation in Sur (Buenos Aires), Afio 14, 
no. 113/14:78-85 March/April 1944. 

In the days of prismatic colour. Contact [2:2] 
January 1921. P, O, SP, CP. 

In this age of hard trying nonchalance is good, 
and. тает 1, по. 2:52 July 1916. Re- 
printed in кушн, Alfred. Others; an 
anthology of the new verse (1917). New 
York, Alfred А. Knopf, 1917. p. 79. P, О, 
SP, CP. 

Injudicious gardening. Egoist 2:126 August 2, 
1915 ede title “To Browning”), D SP. 
CP. 

Is your town Nineveh? P, О, SP. 

Jt is late, Y can wait see *Nevertheless. 

The jerboa. Hound and Horn 6:108-13 Octo- 
ber-December 1932. Reprinted in Spearhead; 
10 years writing in America. 
[New York, 1947] p. 183-87. SP, CP. In 
two parts: “Тоо much,” and “Abundance.” 
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The just man and. Bruno’s Weekly 3:1233 De- 
cember 30, 1916. Uncollected. 

‘Keeping their world large.’ Contemporary 
Poetry 4:5-0 Autumn 1944. СР. 


The labours of Hercules. Dial 71:638 Decem- 
ber 1922. O, SP, CP. 


Light is Decision (New York) 1:26 
arch 1941. W, CP. 


Like a bulrush. In Kreymborg, Alfred. Others; 
an anthology of the new verse (1917), New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. р. 76. O, SP. 


[Lines on a visit of Anne Carroll Moore to 
Hudson Park Branch] Villager January 19, 


1956, p. 16 (set as running prose). Re- 
printed in The New York Public Library 
in fiction, poetry and children's literature. 


New York, The New York Public Library, 
1956. p. 25. Uncollected. 


Logic and “Тһе Magic Flute.’ Shenandoah 
:18-19 Summer 1956. L. 


The Malay dragon see 'The plumet basilisk. 


Marriage. First lished as Mannikin No. 3 
(1923). O, SP, CP. 


Masks. Contemporary Verse 1:0 Tan 1916. 
Uncollected. ; ne: 


Melancthon. Egoist 4:55-56 April 1918. Re- 
punted in Kre Alfred. Others for 
1919. New York, Ni olas I. Brown, 1920. 
p. 122-25. P, O, SP, CP. All printings except 
that in CP under title “Black earth. 


The mind is an enchanting thing. Nation 
157:735 December 18, 1043. Reprinted in 
Spearhead; 10 years’ experimental writing 
in America. [New York, 1947] p. 188. N, CP. 


The monkey puzzle. Dial 78:8 January 1925 
(under title “The monkey oe, SP, CP. 


The monkeys. In Kreym Alfred. Others; 
an у of the new verse (1917), New 
A. Knopf, 1917. p. 76. P, O, SP, 
gs except those in SP and CP 
under title “My apish cousins.” French trans- 
lation in Mesures 5, no. 3:304-06 July 15, 
1939; Spanish translations in Bishop, John 
Peale, Ri Antología de escritores contempo- 
ráneos de los Estados Unidos. Santiago, Edi- 
torial Nascimento, 1044. p. 402—04; Carras- 
quilla-Mallarino, Eduardo. Poetas de los Es- 
tados Unidos. Buenos Aires, Fontana, 1947. 
p. 95; Coronel Urtecho, José. Panorama y 
antología de la poesía norteamericana. Ma- 
drid, Seminario de pope Hispano Amer- 
icanos, 1949. p. 287-88. 


My apish cousins see The monkeys. 
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My lantern. Lantern (Bryn Mawr College) 
18:28 Spring 1910. Uncollected. 


My senses do not deceive me. Lantern (Bryn 
Mawr College) 18:103 Spring 1910. Un- 
collected. 


Nevertheless. Contemporary Poetry 3, no. 2:5 
Summer 1943 (under title “It is late, I can 
wait"). Reprinted in New Poems 1943, 

. 145-46, and The New York Public Library 


Bulletin 47:891 November 1943. N, СР. 
New York. Dial 71:637 December 1921. O, SP, 
CP. 


Nine nectarines. Poetry 45:64-67 November 
1934 (under title "Nine nectarines and other 
porcelain"), SP, CP. 


No swan so fine. Poetry 41:7 October 1932. 
SP, CP. 


‘Nothing will cure the sick Hon but to eat an 
ape.’ O, SP, CP. 


Novices. Dial 74:183-84 February 1923. Re- 
printed in Chapbook no. 36:19-20 April 
1923. O, SP, CP. 


An octopus. Dial 77:475-81 December 1924. 
O, SP, CP. 


The pangolin. Pan, W, CP. 


The paper nautilus. Kenyon Review 2:287-88 
Summer 1840 (under title “A glass-ribbed 
nest”). Reprinted in Life and Letters Today 
28: September 1040; Living Age 

360:584-600 August 1941; and New Poems 

1940, p. 149-43. W, CP. 


Part of a novel, part of a poem, part of a phy. 
Collective title for “The steeplejack,” “The 
student,” “The hero,” as they appeared in 
Poetry 40:119-28 June 1932. 


The is the present. Others 1:106 Decem- 
ber 1915. Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Others; an anthology of the new verse, 1916. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1916. p. 81. O, 
SP, CP. In the 1915 and 1916 printings the 

appears without utle and is preceded 
$ a four-line italicized stanza beginning 
“So far as the future is concerned.” This 
stanza is omitted in later printings and the 
with the line “If external action 

is effete. 

Pedantic literalist. Egoist 3:95 June 1, 1916. 
пра in Kreymborg, Alfred. Others; an 


logy of the new verse (1917). New 
York, 50.9 A. Knopf, 1917. р. 75. Р, О, 
SP, СР. 


People’s surroundings. Dial 72:58890 June 
“1022, O, SP, CP. 


Peter. O, SP, CP. 
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Picking and choosing, Dial 68:421-22 April 
1920. P, O, SP, CP. 


Pigeons. Poetry 47:61-65 November 1935. 
Uncollected. 


The plumet basilisk. Hound and Нот 7:29-34 
October-December 1933. SP, CP. In four 
parts: In Costa Rica, The Malay dragon, The 
Tuatera, In Costa Rica. 


Poetry. Others 5:5 July 1919. Reprinted in 
borg, Allred Others for 1919. New 
York, Nicholas I. Brown, 1920. p. 131-32. 
P, O, SP, CP. French translation in Bosquet, 
Alain. Anthologie de la poésie américaine 
des origines à nos jours. Paris, Librairie 
Stock, 1956. p. 164—65; Spanish translations 
in Bishop, Jes Peale, ed. Antología de 
escritores contemporáneos de los Estados 
Unidos. Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 
1044. p. 388—400; Coronel Urtecho, José. 
Panorama y antología de la norte- 
americana. Madrid, Seminario de problemas 
Hispano Americanos, 1949. p. 284-85. 
Pouters and fantails. Collective title for “That 
you play so well,” “To an intramural 
rat,” "Counseil to a bachelor,” "Appellate 
furisdiction,” “The wizard in words” as they 
appeared in Poetry 6:70-72 May 1915. 


Pretiolae. Wake no. 9:4 1950. Uncollected. 


Progress. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 
6, no. 8:10 June 1909. Uncollected. 


мшу Nation 159:656 November 25, 1944. 
P. 


Qui s'excuse, s'accuser. Lantern (Bryn Mawr 
College) 18:103 Spring 1910. Uncollected. 


Quoting an also private thought. University 
of Kansas City Review 16, no. 3:163 Spring 
1950. Also in Níne 2, no. 2:109 May 1950. 
Uncollected. 


Radical. Others 5:15 March 1919. P, O. 

A red flower. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege) 6, no. 7:14 May 1909, Uncollected. 
Reinforcements, Egoist 5:88 June ~ July 1918. 

P, О. 

Reticence and volubility. Poetry 6:72 May 1915 
(under title "The wizard in words"). O. 
Rigorists. Life and Letters Today 26:243-44 

eptember 1940. Reprinted in Furioso 
1:23-24 Summer 1941. W, CP. 
Rosemary. Vogue 124:101 December 1954, 
L (with revisions). 


Roses only. In Kreymborg, Alfred. Others; an 
Tee of the new verse (1917). New 
York, ed A. Knopf, 1917. p. 80-81. P, O, 
SP. 
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Sea unicorns and land unicorns. Dial 77:411- 
13 November 1924. O, SP, CP. 


See in the midst of fair leaves. New directions 
in prose and poetry [v. 1] 1936. Unpaged. W. 


The sentimentalist. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr 
College) 5, no. 6:26 April 1908. Uncollected. 


Silence. Dial 77:290 October 1924. O, SP, CP. 
French translations in Mesures 5, no. 3:307— 
08 July 15, 1939; Fontaine no. 27/28:202-03 
August 1943 (reprinted in Écrivains ` et 
poétes des Etats-Unis d'Amérique. [Paris] 
Fontaine, 1945, p. 202-03). 


Smooth gnarled crape myrtle. New English 
Weekly 8:13 Octo 17, 1935. Reprinted 
in Smoke 5, no. 1:[6-7] Winter 1936. Pan, 
W, CP. 


Snakes, mongooses, snake-charmers, and the 
like. Broom 1:193 January 1922. O, SP, CP. 


So far as the future is concerned see The past 
is the present. 


Sojourn in the whale, In Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Others; an anthology of the new verse 
(1917). New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 
p. 18. O, SP, CP. 


Spenser’s Ireland. Furioso 1:24-25 Summer 
1941. Reprinted in New Poems 1942, p. 138- 
40. W, CP. 


The staff of Aesculapius. What's New (Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago) no. 186 December 
1954, p. 9. E. 

The steeple-jack. Poetry 40:119-22 June 1932. 
Reprinted in Poetry 43:109-11 November 
1933; and in English Journal 42:61 Febru- 
ary 1953. SP (as the first section of “Part of 
a novel, part of a poem, part of a play"), CP. 


The student. Poetry 40:122-26 June 1032. Re- 
rinted in Furioso 1, no. 4:22-23 Summer 
941. W. 

Style. The Listener 55:423 April 12, 1956. L 
(with an additional stanza at the beginning 
of the poem). 

Sun! see Fear is hope. 

The sycamore. Art News Annual 1955, p. 94. L. 


A talisman. Lantern (B Mawr College) 
21:61 Spring 1912. P, O, SP (quoted in 
in T. S. Eliot's introduction, though not re- 
rinted in the main volume). Spanish trans- 
tion in Coronel Urteclio, José. Panorama у 
antología de la norteamericana. Ma- 
drid, Seminario de problemas Hispano 
Americanos, 1049. p. 263. 


That you play so well. Poetry 6:70 May 
1915. Uncollected. 
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Then the ermine. Poetry 81:55-56 October 
1952. L. 


Those various scalpels. Contact [2:1] January 
1921 (reprinted from the Bryn Mawr Lan- 
tern, date unavailable). P, O, SP, CP. 


To a chameleon. Egoist 3:71 May 1, 1916 
(under title “You are like the palio prod- 
uct of an idealistic search for gold at the 
foot of the rainbow"). P, O. (The printing 
in P also employs the eaxlier title.) 


To a friend in the making. Others 1:105 De- 
cember 1915. Reprinted in Kreymborg, Al- 
fred. Others; an anthology of the new verse. 
New York, Alfred A. Kopf, 1918. p. 79. 
Uncollected. 


To a man working his way through the crowd. 
Egoist 2:62 April 1, 1915. Uncollected. 


To a prize bird. Egoist 2:126 August 2, 1915 
(under title "To Bernard Shaw: a prize 
bird"). O. 


To a screen-maker. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr 
College) 5, no. 3:3 January 1908. For a 
much revised version see He made this 
screen. 


To a snail. O, SP, CP. French translation in 
Mesures 5, no. 3:306-07 July 15, 1939. 


To a steam roller. Egoist 2:158 October 1, 
1915. Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred 
Others; an anthology of the new verse 
(1917). New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 

. 81. P, O, SP, CP. French translation in 
ontaine no. 27/28:202 August 1943 (re- 
printed in Ecrivains et poètes des États-Unis 
d'Amérique. [Paris] Fontaine, 1945. p. 202). 


To a strategist. O. 
A intra-mural rat. Poetry 6:71 May 1915. 


To be liked by you would be a calamity. Chi- 
maera 1, no. 2:50 July 1918. Reprinted in 
Kreymborg, Alfred. Others; an anthology of 
the new verse (1917). New York, А. 
Knopf, 1917. р. 80, О, 


я Shaw: a prize bird see To а prize 
ird. 

To Browning see Injudicious gardening. 

To come after a sonnet. Tipyn O'Bob oe 


Mawr College) 4, по. 4:15 February 1907. 
Uncollected. 


To military progress. Egotst 2:62 April 1, 1915 
(under ti о the soul of ‘progress’ "). Re- 
printed in Kre rg, . Others; an 
anthology of the new verse (1917). New 
York, ed A. Knopf, 1917. p. 82 (under 
the earlier title). O, SP, CP. 
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To my сир-Беагег, Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr 
Co ере) 5, по. 6:21 April 1908, Uncollected. 


To statecraft embalmed. Others 1:104 Decem- 
ber 1915. Reprinted in Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Others; an anthology of the new verse. New 
Has не A. Knopt, 1916. р. 78-79. О, 


To the peacock of France. In Kreymborg, Al- 
fred. Others; an anthology of the jede verse 
(1917). New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 
P 77 (under title “French peacock”). О, 

P, CP. 


To the soul of ‘progress’ see To military prog- 
Tess, 


To William Butler Yeats on Tagore. Egoist 2:77 
May 1, 1915. P. 


Tom Fool at Jamaica. New Yorker 29:32 June 
13, 1953. L. 


Too much see The jerboa. 
The tuatera see The plumet basilisk. 


Tunica pallio proprior. Lantern (Bryn Mawr 
College) 18:102 Spring 1910. Uncollected. 


Under a patched sail Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn 
Mawr College) 4, no. 4:12 February 1907. 
Uncollected. 


Values in use. Partisan Review 23:508 Fall 
1956. Reprinted in Humphries, Rolfe. New 
American poets. No. 2. New York, Ballantine 
Books, 1957. p. 112. Uncollected. 


Virginia Britannia. Life and Letters Today 
13:66-70 December 1935. Раљ, W, СР. 
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Voracities and verities sometimes are interact- 
ing. Spearhead; 10 years’ experimental writ- 
ing in America. [New York, 1947] p. 190. 
Reprinted in Quarterly Review of Literature 
4, no. 2:194 1948. CP. 


Walking-sticks and paper-weights and water 
marks. Poetry 49:59-64 November 1036. W. 


We call them the brave. Nation 172:423 May 5, 
1951. Uncollected. 


The web one weaves of Italy. Times Literary 
Supplement September 17, 1954, p. xlviii 
("American writing today" issue). L. 

What are years. Kenyon Review 2:286 Summer 
1940. Reprinted in New Poems 1940, p. 143- 
44; and in Spearhead; 10 years' experimental 
writing in America. [New York, 1947] p. 189. 
W, CP. French translation in Bosquet, Alain. 
Anthologie de la poésie américaine des ori- 
gines à поз jours, Paris, Librairie Stock, 1956. 
р. 165-66. 


When I buy pictures. Dial 71:33 July 1921. 
P, O, SP, CP. 

The wizard in words see Reticence and volu- 
bility. 

The wood-weasel. Harvard Advocate 128:11 
April 1942. N, CP. 

You are like the realistic product of an idealis- 
tic search for gold at the foot of the rainbow 
see To a chameleon. 


You say you said. Little Review 5, no. 8:21 
December 1918. Reprinted in The Little Re- 
view anthology. New York, Hermitage 
House, 1953. p. 187. Uncollected. 


Essays, Reviews and Miscellaneous Writings 
The accented syllable. Egoist 3:151-52 October 1916. 


Acceptance [of the Gold Medal for Poetry] Proceedings of the American academy 
of arts and letters Second series, no. 4:13 1954. 


An accuracy of abundance. Nation 157:708 December 11, 1943. 
Review of John Steuart Curry's Pageant of America by Laurence E. Schmeckebier. 


[Altruism in the civilized world] Dial 80:532-34 June 1926. 


Editorial “Comment” signed “М. M." 


American and English poetry: a questionnaire. In Rajan, B., ed. Modern American 
poetry (Focus five). London, Dennis Dobson Itd., 1950. p..182-83. 


Anna Pavlova. Dance Index 3, no. 3:47-52 March 1944 (under title "Notes on 
the accompanying Pavlova photographs"). Reprinted in Predilections. 


[Answer to an "Enquiry" sent to "about twenty of the older American poets" by 
Twentieth Century Verse] Twentieth Century Verse no. 12/13:114 October 1938. 
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Essays, Reviews and Miscellaneous Writings, continued 
Answers to an enquiry [sent to forty poets by New Verse] New Verse 1, no. 11:16 
October 1934. 


Archaically new. In Winslow, Ann, ed. Trial balances. New York, Macmillan, 1935. 
p. 82-83. 
Concerns Elizabeth Bishop. 


Beowulf. Saturday Review 34:11 September 1, 1956. 
Review of Bryher's Beowulf. 


Besitz und Gemeingut. Dial 78:508-10 June 1925. Reprinted in Predilections. 
Review of Georg Brandes’ Wolfgang Goethe. 


A bit of tapestry. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 4, no. 6:24-25 February 1907. 


A bold virtuoso. First printed in Predilections. 
"From a series of commentaries on selected contemporary poets, Bryn Mawr, 1952.” 


The boy and the churl. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 5, no. 5:13-16 March 
1908. 


The bright immortal olive. Dial 79:170-72 August 1925. 
Review of H. D.’s Collected Poems. 


The Cantos. Poetry 39:37-50 October 1931. Reprinted in Predilections. 
Review of Ezra Pound's A Draft of XXX Cantos. 


Charlotte Brontë. Criterion 11:716—19 fuly 1932. 
Review of E. Е. Benson's Charlotte Brontà. 


Compactness compacted. Nation 153:486 November 15, 1941. Reprinted in Predi- 
lections. 
Review of Louise Bogan's Poems and New Poems. 


Confessions — questionnaire. Little Review 12:64 May 1929. Reprinted in The 
Little Review Anthology, p. 372. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent to various contemporary authors and printed in the final issue 
of the Little Review. 
Conjuries that endure. Poetry 49:268-72 February 1937 (under title "Unanimity 
and fortitude"). Reprinted in Predilections and in Zabel, Morton Dauwen, ed. 
Literary opinion in America, New York, Harper, 1937. p. 233-36; New Tone Harper, 
1951. р. 401-03 (under title “The poetry of Wallace Stevens"). 

Review of Wallace Stevens’ Ideas of Order and Owl's Clover. 


Courage, right and wrong. Nation 143:672-74 December 5, 1936. 

Review of New Directions in prose and poetry ed. by James Laughlin; New writing II. 
Autumn 1936 ed. by John,Lehmann; and The New Caravan ed. by Alfred Kreymborg. 
Department of amplification. New Yorker 33:140-46 April 13, 1957. 

An exchange of letters between Miss Moore and David Wallace of the Ford Motor Company. 


Development. Dial 70:588-90 May 1921. 
Review of Winifred Bryher's Development. 
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The Dial: a retrospect. Life and Letters Today 27:175-83; 28:3-9 December 1940- 
January 1941 (under title “The Dial”). Reprinted in slightly altered form in Pre- 
dilections and in Partisan Review 9:52-58 January-February 1942. 


The Dial award. Dial 82:88-90 January 1927 (in the form of an unsigned “An- 
nouncement"). Reprinted in Predilections. 

Announcement of the 1926 award to William Carlos Williams. 
и poet. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 4, no. 6:24-25 April 
1907, 


A draft of XXX Cantos. Criterion 13:482-85 April 1934. 
Review of Ezra Pound’s A Draft of XXX Cantos. 


[Dylan Thomas] Yale Literary Magazine 122, no. 2:6 Autumn 1954. 
A brief, untitled tribute in the special Dylan Thomas number. 


E. McKnight Kauffer. In the American British Art Gallery's Drawings for the 

ballet and the original illustrations for Edgar Allan Poe by E. McKnight Kauffer. 

New York, The Gallery, Batsford House [1949] A four-page leaflet, 21 x 14 cm. 

Miss Moore’s introduction appears on the second of four unnumbered pages. 
Catalog of an exhibition held October 18th to November 12th, 1949. 


An eagle in the ring. Dial 75:498-505 November 1923. 
Review of Vachel Lindsay's Collected Poems. 


Emily Dickinson. Poetry 41:219-26 January 1933. 
Review of The Letters of Emily Dickinson ed. by Mabel Loomis Todd. 


‘Every shadow a friend.’ New York Times Book Review August 19, 1951, p. 7, 20. 
Reprinted in Predilections. 
Review of Sir George Sitwell’s On the Making of Gardens. 
Experienced simplicity. Poetry 38:280-81 August 1931. 
Review of W. W. E. Ross’ Laconics. 
Ezra Pound. Quarterly Review of Literature 5, no. 2:146 1949. 


[Ezra Pound] A brief, untitled tribute in Ezra Pound at seventy. Norfolk, Conn., 
New Directions [1956] p. [6] 


The farm show (a story). Life and Letters Today 16, no. 7:57-60 Spring 1937. 


Feeling and precision. Sewanee Review 52:499-507 Autumn 1944. Reprinted in 
Predilections. 
Part П of a symposium, “Entretiens de Pontigny: 1943.” 


Fiction or nature? Close Up 10:260-65 September 1933. 
Reviews of “Mädchen in Uniform" and a group of nature films. * 


Gentle sorcery. Dial 75:203-95 September 1923. 
Review of Lawrence Housman’s Moonshine and Clover and A Doorway in Fairyland. 


George Moore, aesthete. Broom 2:124-32 May 1922. 
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Essays, Reviews and Miscellaneous Writings, continued 


A grammarian of motives: a poet in what he says and in knowing how what is 
said has been said. Poetry London-New York 1, no. 2:47-52 Winter 1956. 
Review of Kenneth Burke's Book of Moments: Poems 1915-1954. 


The hawk and the butterfly. Westminster Magazine 23:63-66 Spring 1934. 
Concerns William Butler Yeats. 


Henry James as a characteristic American. Hound and Horn 7:363-72 April-June 
1934. Reprinted in Zabel, Morton Dauwen, ed. Literary opinion in America. New 
York, Harper, 1937. p. 225-33; New York, Harper, 1951. p. 395-401. 


Histrionic seclusion. Dial 78:225-27 March 1925. 
Review of George Moore’s Conversations in Ebury Street. 
A house-party. Dial 85:258-60 September 1928. 
Review of Mary Butts’ Armed with Madness. 
Humility, concentration, and gusto. Grolier Club Gazette 2, no. 8:289-300 May 
1949. Reprinted in Predilections. 
Hymen. Broom 4:133-35 January 1923. 
Review of H. D.'s Hymen. 
Ichor of the imagination. Nation 144:158-59 February 6, 1937 (under title “Ichor 
of imagination”). Reprinted in Predilections. 
Review of Jean Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine in the English version of Carl Wildman. 


Ideas of order. Criterion 15:307-09 January 1936. 
Review of Wallace Stevens’ Ideas of Order. 


If a man die. Hound and Horn 5:313-20 January-March 1932. Reprinted (in a re- 
vised form) in Wake no. 11:50-56 1952. 
Review of Conrad Afken's The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Jones and Preludes for Memnon. 


If I am worthy, there is no danger. Poetry 47:279-81 February 1936. 
Review of T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral. 


A illustrious doctor admirable for everything. Dial 79:425-28 November 1925. 
Review of Historia Calamitatum; an Autobiography by Peter Abélard in Henry Adams 
Bellows’ translation. 
In Harald’s service. New York Times Book Review April 27, 1952, p. 4. 
Review of Bryher’s The Fourteenth of October. 


In memory of Harriet Monroe. Poetry 49:155-56 December 1936. 


“In saturated solution.” New York Herald Tribune Books November 8, 1931, p. 21. 
Review of Alyse Gregory's Hester Craddock. 


Is the real the actual? Dial 73:620-22 December 1922. 
Concerns the sculptures of Alfeo Faggi. 


‘It is not forbidden to think.’ Nation 142:680-81 May 27, 1936. Reprinted in Pre- 
dilections. 
Review of T. S. Eliot’s Collected Poems. 
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Jacopone da Todi. Dial 70:82-88 January 1921. 
Review of Evelyn Underhill’s Jacopone da Todi. 


Jean de Bosschére’s poems. Poeiry 12:48-51 April 1918. 

Review of The Closed Door. 

Signed “М. M." 

Kora in hell. Contact no. 4:5-8 1921. 

Review of William Carlos Williams' Kora in Hell. 

Land and sea and sky and sun. Dial 81:69-72 July 1928. 

Review of Melville Cane's January Garden, Mabel Simpson's Poems, and Leon Srabian 
Herald's This Waking Hour. 

[Letter] Shenandoah 4, nos. 2-3:116 Summer/Autumn 1953. 

To Thomas H. Carter, dated April 24, 1953, concerning Jaime de Angulo's Indian Tales. 
[Letter] In Gallup, Donald, ed. The flowers of friendship; letters written to Ger- 
trude Stein. New York, Alfred Knopf, 1953. p. 196. 

To Gertrude Stein, dated July 18, 1926, concerning Miss Stein’s “Composition as Explanation." 
"Literature, the noblest of the arts." Dial 79:345-47 October 1925. Reprinted in 


Predilections. 
Review of The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury, 1875-1920. 


Lot in Sodom. Close Up 10:318-19 December 1933. 
Review of the motion picture "Lot tn Sodom." 


Louise Bogan. Poetry London-New York 1, no. 1:36-9 March-April 1956. 
Review of Louise Bogan's Collected Criticism — Prose, Poetry. 


A machinery of satisfaction. Poetry. 38:337-39 September 1931. 
Review of T. S. Eliot's Marina. 


The man who died twice. Dial 77:168-70 August 1924. 
Review of Edwin Arlington Robinson's The Man Who Died Twice. 


Mr. Auden's "Baroque eclogue.” New York Times Book Review July 27, 1947, 
p. 5, 29. 
Review of W. H. Auden's The Age of Anxiety. 


Memory's immortal gear. Díal 80:417-21 May 1926. 
Review of Thomas Hardy's Human Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs, and Trifles. 


A metropolitan hermit. Dial 70:692-93 June 1921. 
Review of Stewart Mitchell’s Poems. 


Modern thoughts in disguise. Poetry 42:114-15 May 1933. 
Review of W. W. E. Ross’ Sonnets. 


A modest expert. Nation 163:354 September 28, 1946. 
Review of Elizabeth Bishop’s North and South. 


Natives of rock. Dial 81:163-65 August 1926. 
Review of Glenway Wescott’s Natives of Rock. 
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Essays, Reviews and Miscellaneous Writings, continued 
Neglected books. American Scholar 25:488 Autumn 1956. 
Answer to an inquiry concerning “neglected books.” 


A note on poetry. In Benet, William Rose, and Pearson, Norman Holmes, eds. 
The Oxford anthology of American literature. New York, Oxford University press, 
1938. p. 1319. 


A note on T. S. Eliot’s book. Poetry. 12:36-37 April 1918. 


Review of Prufrock and Other Observations. 
Signed "M. M." 


Notes on the accompanying Pavlova photographs see Anna Pavlova. 


Of miracles and kings. New York Times Book Review November 11, 1956, p. 5. 


Review of The Borzoi Book of French Folk Tales selected and edited by Paul Delarue, trans- 
lated from the French by Austin E. Fife. 


One times one. Nation 158:394 April 1, 1944. а in Predilections. 
Review of Е. E. Cummings’ 1х1. 


Overrun by barbarians. New York Times Book Review May 16, 1954, p. 5. 
Review of Bryher's Roman Wall. 


Paul Rosenfeld. Nation 163:192 August 17, 1946. 
A penguin in Moscow. Poetry 42:277-81 August 1933. 
Review of E. E. Cummings’ Eimi. 


People stare carefully. Dial 80:49-52 January 1926. 
Review of E. Е. Cummings’ Poems. 


Philip the Sober. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 5, no. 6:6-11 April 1908. 
A pilgrim. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 5, no. 1:15-17 November 1907. 
The poem and the print. Poetry 43:92-95 October 1933. 

Review of Yoné Noguchi's The Ukiyoye Primitives, 


A poet of the quattrocento. Dial 82:213-15 March 1927. 

Concerning the poetry of William Carlos Williams. 

A portrait of George Moore. Dial 73:664-68 December 1922. 

Review of John Freeman’s A Portrait of George Moore in a Study of His Work. 
Presentation to Mrs. Simon Guggenheim of the award for distinguished service 
to the arts. Proceedings of the American academy of arts and letters Second series, 
no. 3:18-19 1953. 

Pym. Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College) 5, no. 3:13-17 January 1908. 
A Quaker with a renaissance imagination. Hudson Review 1:433-35 Autumn 1948. 

Review of Edith Finch’s.Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 

Religion and the intellectuals: a symposium. Partisan Review 17:137-38 February 
1950. 


Reticent candor. First printed in Predilections. 
“From a series of commentaries on selected contemporary poets, Bryn Mawr, 1952.” 
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The sacred wood. Dial 70:336-39 March 1921. 
Review of T. S. Eliot’s The Sacred Wood. 


Samuel Butler. Chimaera 1, no. 2:55 July 1916. 


Selections from a poets reading diary and sketchbooks. Tigers Eye 1:22-33 
October 1947. 


Sir Francis Bacon. Dial 76:343-46 April 1924. Reprinted in Predilections. 


Some of the authors of 1951, speaking for themselves: Marianne Moore. New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review October 7, 1951, p. 14, 16. 


Some poems of Friedrich Hölderin. Accent 3:247-48 Summer 1943. 
Review of Some Poems of Friedrich Hülderin, translated by Frederic Prokosch. 


The spare American emotion. Dial 80:153-56 February 1926. 
Review of Gertrude Stein’s The Making of Americans. 


Statements [on Wallace Stevens and his work] Harvard Advocate 127:31 Decem- 
ber 1940 (Wallace Stevens number). 


Sweeney Agonistes. Poetry 42:106-09 May 1931. 
Review of T. S. Eliot's Sweeney Agonistes. 


(To be continued) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This bibliography will be completed 
in one or two more issues. If there is some demand for a re- 
print, we shall be glad to publish it as a separate pamphlet. 


Confessions of an Author- Editor” 


By RUSSELL LYNES 


N the last couple of years my visits to The New York Public Library have 
been very infrequent, but when I was working on a book called The 
Tastemakers which made some pretense at being a work of research, I 
haunted the library like a pet ghost. I slunk around peering into those devilish 
microfilm machines until my eyes were like holes burned in a blanket, I poked 
into the American history room, and I clanked my chains in the main reading 
rooms for days on end. I made a nuisance of myself in the art library. I never 
encountered anything but the most generous and thoughtful and very fre- 
quently imaginative help, and I never asked for a book or a pamphlet or a 
periodical that wasn’t forthcoming — sooner or later. My admiration for The 
New York Public Library and its staff is, I'm afraid, downright sentimental. 
I love the place. 

Several years ago we published an essay on Graham Greene in Harper's 
Magazine by Douglas Jerrold, who may be known to some of you as the 
managing director of that ancient London publishing firm, Eyre and Spot- 
tiswood. In it he referred to Greene as "the greatest novelist writing in 
English . . . save one." Mr. Jerrold was here in New York not long after we 
published his essay and I asked him what novelist he was saving. “Why, 
Russell,” he said. “Tm a publisher. I always have to save one.” When I say 
that I think The New York Public Library is the greatest library in America, 
I am saving nothing. 

I am going to talk about one aspect of the book business that probably 
very few of you are unfortunate enough to know anything about. I am going 
to talk about what it is like to be an author who is also an employee of the 
publisher who publishes his books, I am a man who works both sides of the 
literary street. I don't know many others who do. I don't ask for your sym- 
pathy. If you think it's hard on me, think what it must do to my publisher . . . 
but let me explain. 

I am what is known to a publisher as “a pretty good property.” I have 
written a couple of books that have appeared so fleetingly on best-seller lists 
that I don’t think anybody noticed they were there except me. I had one 
little book that sold 25,000 copies in seven weeks (it was called Snobs) but it 
only cost a dollar and’ so the bookshops didn't report it as a best seller; they 
like to report books that sell at higher retail prices, for obvious reasons. But 


* A talk given at the general staff meeting of The New York Public Library at Hunter College 
Playhouse October 23, 1957. 
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so far as my publisher (and employer, Harper & Brothers) is concerned, my 
books make money which I then as an editor spend. In a way I am both an 
account payable and an account receivable. There must be moments when 
my publishers wish that I lived in Darien with all the rest of the house 
authors and like the rest of the house authors wrote them letters about how 
they advertise books which all start with the sentence: “What is this, anyway 
— а conspiracy of silence?” 

The House has ways of taking care of authors who write letters and 
occasionally come storming in, but what about the author who is there in 
the office every day, a prima donna on the payroll? It is true that librarians 
have to cope with authors every day, and that is, I am sure, enough of a 
headache, but you are not concerned with where their next meal is coming 
from, though you unquestionably spoon-feed the brains of many of them. 
There is a considerable difference between the attitude of an author to his 
publisher and to a library. (Incidentally, my guess is that the first thing any 
author does in any library is to look himself up in the card catalogue. If he 
finds all his books there his day is made; if he finds only one he sulks for hours. 
If none, he probably tiptoes out and looks for another library.) 

But to get back to the author and his publisher. Let me first consider this 
relationship from the author's point of view. All authors believe that all pub- 
lishers get rich on the sweat and talents of writers and that they, that is the 
publishers, are parasites on the artists. All authors also believe that publishers 
play favorites with books; that they decide in advance which books they will 
sell and which they will suppress on publication. They also believe that a 
publisher can make any book sell if he puts his heart and his pocketbook 
behind it, which, I must confess from my own experience, just isn't true. But 
there is a belief that goes deeper than any of these; that is the author's belief 
in his own book, and the conviction that if it doesn't sell it must be the pub- 
lisher's fault. 

Now, I am immune to none of these beliefs emotionally, though it is im- 
possible to hang your hat in a publisher's office for as many years as I have 
without knowing, reasonably, that publishers have a little something on their 
side. When I wrote Snobs, which I have mentioned, and it did so well, I knew 
that a large part of its success was due to the enthusiasm and friendship of 
the Harper salesmen, and so I wrote to the head of the sales department a 
little note asking him to thank his boys for what they had done to make the 
book a success. He wrote a note on my note and sent it along to Cass Canfield, 
the chairman of Harper's board. He said: "What hath God wrought? This is 
the first time in my fifty years at Harper's that an author has ever thanked the 
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sales staff.” Then a year or so later I did another little book called Guests. 
The salesmen went at that one with a will, too. Books poured into the book- 
shops, but then, alas, a few months later books began pouring back into 
Harper’s. I revised some of my ideas about the infallibility of the author and 
the greed of publishers. Fortunately I had declined to take an advance pay- 
ment on the book, a quaint publishing custom, so at least if my brow was 
cloudy, my conscience was clear. 

You who deal with hundreds and hundreds of books a day must get rather 
blasé about them in some ways, and blasé about authors, too. But to an 
author his book is his child and the excitement of holding in one’s hand the 
first copy to come from the press is a satisfaction that sends a shiver of de- 
light down the spine of even the most prolific author. There it is — his hours 
of labor turned into an object with some degree of permanence, and usually, 
until the reviewers get hold of it and sometimes even after, an object he 
regards as precious. Is it any wonder that he expects the publisher to treat 
it as something very special, that he should want it coddled and spoiled and 
made much of? He forgets, of course, like any proud parent, that hundreds of 
books, like hundreds of babies, are launched on the world every week. 

But let’s look for a moment at what happens to an author who works for 
his publisher and not against him. Obviously he knows more about his book 
than anyone else around the office so why shouldn't he write the jacket copy, 
known inelegantly in the business as the blurb? So I write the jacket copy, 
pretending to myself that all those fancy adjectives and those superlatives 
are not just conceit on my part but what is called "good selling copy." In my 
heart, of course, I at least half believe them, or want to believe them, so out 
of false modesty I take some of them out, so that I can later be in a position 
to watch my editor at Harper's put them back in and perhaps, with luck, he'll 
think of a few words like “famous” or “penetrating” or “wittiest” that even 
with my gall I wouldn’t have had the face to use. I strike, though, when asked 
to supply a biographical note for the jacket; I can blow my book’s horn, but 
Tm darned if I am going to blow my own. The truth, of course, is that I don’t 
mind blowing my own horn, not if it will sell books, but I don't like my 
colleagues to know that I don’t. It would seem immodest. Modesty is a very 
rare quality among authors, very rare indeed, and, of course, I would like to 
be different. One thing all authors want to be is different. If you are in any 
doubt about this I suggest you read the biographical notes on book jackets. 
If the book is a frivolous one the publisher is likely to stress the solemnity of 
the author’s background and his academic prowess. Stephen Potter of Game- 
manship fame is always billed as a professor of English and an authority on 
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the eighteenth century, If it is a serious book the publisher will always man- 
age to dredge up something outlandish out of the author’s past that stamps 
him as a regular fellow. I sometimes think that the most important moment 
in my background from a literary point of view must be that I worked one 
summer at the age of eighteen as scullion on a merchant marine ship. This 
obviously is a primary source of my qualifications to write a history of Amer- 
ican taste in the visual arts. 

But before the publisher ever gets around to the jacket copy, he likes to 
have a brief summary of the book to be sent out with bound galleys to book 
reviewers. Authors think that this is done to save the reviewers the trouble 
of reading the book, and it is dismally true that a good many reviews turn up 
in small newspapers which are almost direct quotes of these brief summaries. 
Usually an editor writes this summary, but I write my own. The way the pub- 
lisher does this is to get someone in the office to slap one out in a hurry that 
so misrepresents the book that the author finds it intolerable. 

The next problem is the design of the jacket. You would think that the 
design of a book jacket would be a simple thing, It is. It’s the redesigning 
that is complicated — because no one can seem to agree what kind of jacket 
any given book should have. The original design for the jacket of The Taste- 
makers was, Y thought, very handsome. My editor showed it to the head of 
the sales staff. “Looks too much like a university press book,” he said, so I 
was asked for suggestions. I made a jacket design which was then taken in 
hand by an artist and vastly improved. I also laid out the forty pages of pic- 
tures for that book and sized the cuts myself; nobody told me that that was 
the manufacturing department’s job. You see, I am a magazine editor, not a 
book editor, and I am used to menial tasks. 

But if I have done a lot of work on the production of my books that normally 
would have been done by others, I cannot deny that I have enjoyed it. There 
is only one real drawback. If I don’t like the jacket copy or the jacket design 
or the promotional copy I have no one to blame but myself. When you take 
away from an author the opportunity of blaming his publisher for every- 
thing that goes wrong, you have taken away almost his only defense — the 
only thing that stands between his vanity and the smallness of his royalty 
checks. On the other hand, I’m afraid that I have made my publisher pay for 
this. I said earlier that a publisher who always has an author hanging around 
the office is in a spot he would like to avoid. 

There are many things that can go wrong in the production of a book. Each 
stage of its manufacture is like a mine field through which (by the time the 
book is finally between covers and jacketed ) the editor and the manufactur- 
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ing and art departments have picked their cautious way to safety. Mines go 
off, wounds are inflicted, but authors (since they are not around to witness 
the pain) are spared the anguish. Every time a mine goes off in the path of 
one of my books, I can hear the explosion, and I come running to the scene 
of the accident, not, I’m afraid, to bind up the wounds, but to rub salt in them. 
Being magazine trained, I am scrupulous about deadlines, and when my 
publishers give me a deadline I produce the text or the pictures or the layouts 
or the corrected proofs on time. Then I find that they don’t really mean the 
deadlines. Authors never meet deadlines, I am laughingly told, so they just 
push them up a few weeks — or even a few months. 

When this would happen the explosion in the minefield would be me. All 
right, I'd say to myself, if publishers don't think that writers are professionals 
with any sense of time, then they think they are bundles of temperament. If 
they want temperament, I'll give them temperament — maybe if I don't show 
temperament they won't think I'm an author. Then I have the pleasure of 
seeing one of my best friends, who is also my editor, apply his formula for 
coping with temperamental authors. He's awfully good at it: firm but sym- 
pathetic, friendly but a little aloof, just as you librarians have to be when you 
are coping with authors. I would end by going and straightening out the 
difficulty with the manufacturing department, where I was viewed as a 
nuisance who, since I am an author, couldn't quite be told to go lay an egg. 
The one thing everybody in a publishing house hopes an author won't do is 
lay an egg. Otherwise what most people in publishing houses hope about 
authors is that they will please bother somebody else; we're too busy around 
here trying to get books published to worry about the people who write them. 
There is a look of patient tolerance that creeps into the eyes of people in 
manufacturing departments when faced with authors that I have seen else- 
where only in the eyes of teachers of backward children. 

I make this sound a great deal worse than it has been, of course. My 
publishers are the very model of publishers. They have bent over back- 
wards to be considerate of me, and I am fully aware that a publisher hav- 
ing an author in its midst, one who won't just go away and stop making a 
nuisance of himself, is like having a juvenile delinquent come to live with 
the family. 

I hope you will forgive me for having been so autobiographical, but since 
we are all people who deal with the printed word I thought you might like 
a peek into an aspect of this process that is not likely to be part of your 
experience. We, the authors, are the thorns in the flesh of publishers and 
librarians alike, but, if you were to pull us out, you'd bleed to death. 
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Let me couclude on a somewhat serious note. We live in an age of ten- 
sions. We are constantly having these tensions impressed on us. Writers 
write about them, publishers publish about them, libraries get people to read 
about them. Politicians politic about them and advertising men advertise 
them. We hear a great deal about peaceful co-existence, about integration, 
and about bi-partisanship — in other words, we worry about people getting 
along together. 

I would like to contend that if authors and publishers can somehow man- 
age to get along together, anybody can get along together. Possibly more 
authors than publishers get trampled to death in the process, though the 
record of American publishing is strewn with the bones of publishers who 
picked the wrong authors. We have a less good record of the works of genius 
that never became the printed word. As an editor I like to think that there 
are very, very few. As a writer I wonder. 

But where would the authors be and what would become of the pub- 
lishers if it were not for you, the librarians? Our works would be like pebbles 
dropped into a pool, a few ripples and then nothing. We try to record the 
world around us, to assess its ideas and ideals, and to convert the common 
coin of experience into the work of art. But it is the librarians who know 
whether we have succeeded or failed and who respect both our successes 
and our failures. It is we who blow our immodest horns, but when the noise 
has died away, it is you who know our secrets. 
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Front Matter 


APRIL insists on behaving like March; 
our “flowers and birds and lambs at 
play” must wait to come in May with 
Isadora Duncan, in an article by Irma 
Duncan Rogers. This month, though our 
cover is gay, our topics are morality, 
bibliography, and the fatal Valkyriur. 

The miscellaneous Blake notes are in 
a sense overmatter from our November 
Blake Issue (a few copies of which are 
still available) and there is yet more 
to come, for Paul Miner is completing 
a note of topographical discovery about 
Blake’s dre which contains some 
real surprises. 


Inthe Non-Western World 


The Richard Rogers Bowker Memorial 
Lectures, of which the essay by Datus 
C. Smith, Jr., in this issue is 
the 18th, were established in 
this Library to stimulate “the 
study of book publishing in 
the United States and the 
problems common to authors, 
publishers, librarians, read- 
ers, all makers and users of books." In 
the course of his sober exploration of 
the American book industry's national 
and international moral duty, Mr. Smith, 
pm of Franklin Publications and 
ormer director of Princeton University 
Press, has provided all makers and users 
with an advanced course in national and 
world citizenship. To his facts we add 
another: that thousands of American 
books reach non-Western readers — and 
vice versa — through the exchange ac- 
tivity of large research libraries. 


Heartsease and Humorous Odes 


For gay spring colors and topics the 
best recourse is to visit (before they are 
gone) the children's watercolors of chil- 
dren and flowers and Shakespearean 





play in the exhibit in Room 78 — and 
then to ride up to the third floor to see 
the Japanese illuminations in Room 322 
and the Kate Greenway and other chil- 
dren's books and colored plate books in 
Room 323. 

Among these are a bright row of pan- 
seys (in Sinclair and Freeman’s History 
of the Pansey or Heartsease) which we 
only wish we could tip in here; Martin 
Doyle’s Illustrated Book of Domestic 
Poultry; and a 28-part McIntosh ( Flora 
and Pomona) open to ripe Plums and 
seedling Strawberries. 

The Japanese scrolls and books shown 
include the first example of printing in 
the world, a charm scroll of 770 A.D.; 
three versions (12th, 13th, and 17th 
centuries) of The Thirty-Six Poets; a 
book of Humorous Odes open to "The 
| Tall Drink at Summer Time,” 
which is hurrying things a 
bit; and humorous odes on 
hundreds of birds (and sea- 
shells) in a Book of Birds and 
a Book of Shells with wood- 
cuts in eight colors by Kita- 
gawa Utamaro. The collection’s adviser 
Karl Kup, having arranged these color- 
full cases, is now off scouring the marts 
of Tokyo, Addis Ababa, Copenhagen, 
and points between to acquire for the 
Library still more of the choice examples 
of the world’s illuminators and illus- 
trators. 

The ode birds and shells in their pre- 
cision and concision remind us of our 
poet Miss Moore — ours because very 
much American and of our time, and 
ours for the personal reason that she was 
a staff member ef our Hudson Park 
Branch for a while in the early twenties 
until she launched her first Poems. We 
are proud to be printing the bibliog- 
raphy of works by and about Marianne 
Moore, compiled by the bibliographers 
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of Joseph Conrad, and happy to say that 
initial response to the suggestion of sep- 
arate publication is encouraging. 

If we doubt spring, we are sure of 
summer. Boating and Water Sports 
shortly replace “Readers’ Favorites” in 
the Main Lobby. Meanwhile a timeless 
array of Musical Instruments in Prints 
is going up in the 
Print Gallery, with ex- 
amples from the 15th 
cen to the year 
1958. The vignettes on 
these two pages were 
engraved by Alexan- 
der Anderson, a New 
Yorker who flourished 
musigraphically about a century ago. 


Jane Cowl Collection 


A collection of manuscripts, АЕ 
photographs, and scrapbooks of the 

eat American actress Jane Cowl 

1884-1950) was purchased at the pub- 
lic auction of her estate and has been 
presented to the Library by a group of 
Miss Cowl’s friends headed by Emme- 
line Roache. 

The materials cover her entire career 
on stage, screen, and radio. In the manu- 
script section of this gift are letters from 
Henry Ainley, Richard Aldrich, Win- 
throp Ames, Brooks Atkinson, Joseph 
Ашы, Philip Barry, Hugh Beau- 
mont, David Belasco, Romney Brent, 
Joyce Carey, Alexis Carrell, Charles 
Coburn, Fay Compton, Katherine Cor- 
nell, Noel Coward, Russel Crouse, 
George Fielding Eliot, St. John Ervine, 
Lynn Fontanne, Frank Gillmore, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Sam H. Harris, Theresa Hel- 
burn, Alan Hollis, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Nicholas Joy, George S. Kaufman, 
Francis Lederer, Alfred Lunt, Burns 
Manile, Carmen Mathews, Philip Meri- 
vale, Elliott Nugent, Rollo Peters, Leon 
Quartermaine, Eugenia Rawls, Joseph 
Verner Reed, Edward Sheldon, Max 
Stever, Carol Stone, Francis Sullivan, 
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Booth Tarkington, Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, Robert Young, and Blanche Yurka. 
There are contracts for plays, lectures, 
and acting appearances, including a con- 
tract between Eugene O'Neill and 
Adolph Klauber (Miss Cowl’s husband, 
a drama critic and producer) dated 1922. 
for The Emperor Jones. There is the 
typescript of an auto- 
biography which Miss 
Cowl never comple- 
ted. There are orig- 
inal drawings by Rollo 
Peters and Richard 
Whorf, and photo- 
graphs of Miss Cowl 
in many roles. There 
are scrapbooks, notably for First Lady, 
The Merchant of Yonkers, The Shining 
Hour, The Road to Rome, Rain from 
Heaven, and Elizabeth the Queen. 


Met Opera Ballet & School 1912-17 


Mrs. Alfredo Corvino has presented a 
collection of records of the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet and School compiled by 
Miss Katherine Harding, associated with 
the school until her death this year. 

Included are records of the vacation 
summer tours of the school; Ballet for 
the Road, 1912-17; Ballet Performances 
(New York) 1914-17; Annual Students’ 
Performances, 1916-17; and an orig- 
inal typescript of L'Ingrat, a monologue 
in pantomime by Madame Malvina 
Cavalazzi, who, with Miss Harding, 
founded the school. That occurred in 
1909 when Mme. Cavalazzi, ballerina 
eulogized in the 1880s as “the perfect 
modern Aree of the supreme 
heroines of the Terpsichorean art," was 
recalled to the Met to form a school 
which would give free training to Amer- 
ican dancers and thus supply the corps 
de ballet without recruitnent from 
Europe. The scarcity of documentation 
on this aspect of dance in America makes 
the records presented by Mrs. Corvino 
particularly valuable. 
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Morris Hadley 
An Appreciation 


URING the spring of 1957 Morris Hadley told me of his intention to 

retire from the Presidency of the Library at the close of the fiscal year 

in June. His reason was simply his belief that he did not look upon his tenure 

in office as lifelong. Subsequently he was persuaded to continue as President 
until the annual election of officers in January 1958. 

My association with Mr. Hadley since 1954 has permitted me to spend 
many hours with him on Library affairs. These hours have been very produc- 
tive ones, and during them I have had the pleasant experience of working 
with a man of great ability, of unusual personal magnetism, and of complete 
devotion to the Library. I have come especially to appreciate the remarkable 
extent of his knowledge of the Library and to admire his skill in its guidance. 

Before I became the Library’s Director I often heard people speak of 
Mr. Hadley’s wide knowledge of this institution. I soon learned that these 
reports were accurate and that our President was able to tell one Director 
things he had not found out in many years of service within the Library, or 
to correct his recollection of the facts. Mr. Hadley’s grasp of the Library’s 
history and of its operations is indeed remarkable, and it equipped him well 
for judging matters of policy and for evaluating in proper perspective a 
variety of plans and proposals. | 

Keen interest.and conscientious effort were the source of this knowledge. 
There are few, if any, branch libraries Mr. Hadley has not visited, many on 
several occasions, and few areas in the Central Building which he has not 
inspected. With regularity the minutes of Board meetings record his presence 
. inthe chair, and minutes of meetings of all committees of the Board similarly 
record his presence. His has been a familiar face at general staff meetings, 
at annual hearings on the Library's budgets before the Board of Estimate, at 
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meetings of the Women's Council and of the Citizens Advisory Committee. 
This record is eloquent; it is at the same time inadequate, for it reflects only 
partially his activities on our behalf. With a sense of encroachment on his 
time, I have often asked somewhat hesitantly about his availability for a forth- 
coming special meeting or public appearance, only to realize before complet- 
ing my request that he had already consented by noting the date in his ever 
present pocket date book. For consultation, he has been no farther away than 
the telephone. For more lengthly discussion an early appointment invariably 
has been arranged, even though on short notice. Time is precious, but his for 
the Library has not been in short supply. 

To all meetings, discussions, conferences, he has brought skill in leadership, 
in reconciling opposing views, without yielding principle, and in moving 
toward objectives. In public appearances on behalf of the Library, he has con- 
tributed influence, with dignity and charm. 

It is only natural that a man of Mr. Hadley's perception and humanity . 
should appreciate the importance of the human element. It seems to me that 
in his concern for good public service his first consideration has been the 
quality and welfare of the Library's personnel. On more than one occasion 
actions taken in the interest of the staff have originated with him and have 
been actively advanced by him. 

To know Morris Hadley is to respect his mind, his appreciation of the 
cultural, and all his qualities of leadership. To know him is also to admire 
his character and devotion to the public good, and to feel drawn to him by 
the warmth of his personality and by his never-failing sense of humor. It is 
good to know that although he has retired from the Presidency, he continues 
as a member of the Board of Trustees. 


Epwarp G, FREEHAFER 
Director 


American Books in the Non-Western World: 
| Some Moral Issues* 


By Darus C. Suara, Jn. 


ARE used to discussions of American books abroad in the context of 
commerce, culture, or politics, according to the special point of view 
of the observer. But there has been relatively little public comment on the 
moral responsibility of the American book industry to the rest of the world 
and to our national self-respect. That is what I propose examining here, 
though I am ill suited for the profession of preacher, and I certainly have no 
license for instructing my betters in ethical conduct. It may be useful, how- 
ever, at least to find where the issues of moral responsibility lie, even if we 
cannot agree on what to do about them. 

To be fair, I should perhaps warn that there is a kind of O. Henry twist at 
the very end of my story, as I conclude that acceptance of the moral responsi- 
bility by our book industry may not entail the sacrifice one might suppose. 
But, as will be mentioned again later, that does not make the necessity of 
facing moral issues any less compelling. 

Before considering the issues themselves, however, it is necessary to look 
quickly at the conditions which impose moral responsibility upon us. On the 
one hand, we are in an unexampled position to supply books and, on the other 
hand, the countries of the non-Western world are eager to have them. These 
two facts, taken together, give us an opportunity and an obligation such as 
no book-producing country has ever had before. Let us consider the facts 
briefly. 

America's Opportunity and Obligation 


The first thing for us to remember is the benevolence with which geogra- 
phy and history have treated the American people. We know this, and the 
world does too, but we cannot restate it too often. 

Thanks to the advantages of history and geography, we have been able 
to build a society congenial to development of a rich and vigorous book 
industry. Thus providence has allowed conditions under which we have 
achieved nearly universal literacy and education, free press, cultural and 
especially linguistic unity, widely distributed wealth, and an expanding 
economy. A particular aspect of our social life which has enriched the con- 
tent of our books, and thereby has made them more interesting and useful 
* Paper read in The New York Public Library on March 26, 1958, as 18th in the series of В. В. 


' Bowker Memorial Lectures. Available as a separate publication of the Library at 25$ a copy. 
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to other countries, is the fact that we regard women and children as true 
citizens of the republic in cultural as well as legal terms. 

Then too, we have drawn upon much of the world for ideas and for the 
men who are our thinkers and authors, thus giving our publishing industry 
and our books an intellectual hinterland, so to speak, that is broader and more 
fruitful than any known in any previous era of mankind. 

Those are some of the factors making the content of our books eagerly 
sought throughout the world. In the purely practical terms of book manu- 
facture, however, our advantages continue to pile up. Ours is one of the few 
major publishing countries which is also a major producer of both printing 
machinery and book paper. And—to him that hath— ours is the only 
nation with a copious supply of that currency exchangeable in every part of 
the world. We alone, therefore, can buy paper and printing machinery in any 
amount we wish to supplement our large domestic production. 

But, to top it all, we use the English language which has become the com- 
mon language of the world to an extent never even imagined in the periods 
when first Latin and then French served this function. At a recent meeting in 
Tehran the participants were from Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, West Pak- 
istan, East Pakistan, and the United States. The language used in the meeting 
was English, not out of courtesy to the Americans but because that was the 
only way in which the people from Asia and Africa could talk with one 
another. Another striking example was an Egyptian-Indonesian cultural 
treaty in which it was declared that the definitive version of the agreement 
between these two Muslim countries was the English-language copy. News 
photographs recently have shown objects of Soviet economic and military 
assistance in the Middle East with the cases stamped “Made in U.S.S.R.” in 
English. And a great deal of the Soviet propaganda in many parts of the 
world is likewise in English. For business, science, education — indeed for 
the leadership in most fields in most countries of Asia and the Middle East — 
English is not only the foreign language used as a lingua franca but is also 
recognized as the only convenient means of access to world culture. 


Need for Books in Non-Western Countries 


Meanwhile there has been a burst of educational development in the 
countries of Asia dnd the Middle East such as the world has never seen 
before. Literacy is growing apace, and the number of schools, students, and 
teachers is increasing at a rate we can scarcely believe. In fact, when I think 
of the lethargy in this country with respect to teachers' salaries I sometimes 
wonder if the so-called underdeveloped countries may not have a better con- 
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ception than we do of the place filled by public education, no matter how 
far short of the ideal their present accomplishment may be. 

Literacy is growing at an astonishing rate throughout Asia — and not 
merely the number of people able to read and the number of those literates 
competent to read books in their own language, but also the number of those 
book-readers with command of English. In spite of the pressing budgetary 
needs of health, economic development, military defense, and other recog- 
nized objectives, education has been making mighty strides. In the first ten 
years after Indonesian independence the number of elementary students 
increased 100%, secondary students 800%, and university students 600%. 
The Egyptian educational budget has gone up 1000% in a few years. In 
Burma the educational budget for 1957 was about 20% of the total govern- 
ment budget. In Pakistan the number of elementary students has increased 
50% since independence and the number of university students has doubled. 
Even Saudi Arabia, spectacularly underdeveloped in education, and with 
fewer than 50 schools in the whole country five years ago, has more than 500 
today, and the figure is expected to double in another year. 

The so-called underdeveloped countries are desperately anxious for books. 
And, for the reasons mentioned earlier, American books have special value 
for them. Meanwhile, as we noted, the United States is generously supplied 
with plant, capital, materials, industrial and commercial methods, and the 
sort of intellectual resources on which book-publishing depends, and is al- 
ready in the business of producing the kinds of books that Asia wants. In 
determining how these two can be brought together, America has important 
decisions to make. These will now be considered. 


Free Flow 


The first decision from America’s point of view is whether, as we eloquently 
profess, we really believe in a free and unobstructed flow of books and 
cultural materials to and from all the countries of the world. All of us have 
that belief in the abstract, of course, and we invoke the principle of free low 
when the other fellow tries to hinder us. But do we espouse the principle 
with the same enthusiasm when it might seem to be to our business dis- 
advantage? 

A test of our belief in free flow is offered by the issue of "exclusive terri- 
tory" in the foreign book trade. Under such an arrangement, the American 
publisher may grant exclusive selling rights in a particular area to an agent 
in a European country. Arrangements of that sort can be justified and, when 
handled with wisdom and conscience, can increase and improve book dis- 
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tribution. But if, as often happens, the assignee of a particular territory 
neither serves it adequately himself nor shares it with those anxious to do so 
— in fact, acts like a dog in a manger — the result for the would-be readers 
in that territory is that they get no books from that American publisher at all. 
Of course no publisher in his senses actually wants reduced sales in Asia, 
but there is sometimes a tendency to accept this seemingly trivial loss of 
business in return for other supposed advantages in sales agreements. Or the 
loss can be considered smaller than the cost of policing the agent’s fulfill- 
ment of his agreement. And I am sorry to say that in certain other book- 
exporting countries some of the most articulate supporters of the general 
principle of free flow will stubbornly oppose its application in any territory 
which they like to think of as their private preserve. 

A similar test of our belief in free flow can arise in connection | with pro- 
posals for “exclusive jobbing rights” in a given area, designating one firm 
as the sole purchaser, and that purchaser in turn distributing to retailers. This 
can be an effective and useful arrangement, giving the wholesaler in a country 
both the leeway and the incentive for improving distribution to retailers in 
the area, as well as for undertaking general promotion to increase sales. But 
it can also be merely a trick of a fast-talking retailer who wishes, by posing 
as a jobber, not only to secure extra discount from the publisher but also, by 
using his exclusive rights, to withhold the books from competitive retailers. 
The result in that case is of course a substantial reduction of the number of 
books reaching the hands of readers. Here again, no publisher would wish 
this for himself, but his laziness or irresponsibility might lead him to think 
it an easier or cheaper solution than worrying about a multiplicity of accounts. 

The overall issue we have been discussing is whether the American pub- 
lisher is interested in increasing readership or only in profits. This is not a 
thetorical question. There are gratifying examples of American publishers 
who go to considerable pains to sell 5,000 copies of a book abroad at a profit 
of 5 cents a copy, rather than 2,500 copies at 10 cents. The question relates 
in part to the matter of exclusive agreements mentioned above, but also to 
the subjects of promotion, exhibits, review copies, catalogues, and the other 
devices publishers use for helping potential readers learn about the books. 
Such efforts at increasing sales involve risk-taking because one never knows 
in a particular case whether the increased sale will be sufficient to cover the 
increased cost. 

Similarly, a publisher with single-minded attention to profit will never 
extend credit for export sales, feeling that although he may lose a few sales 
in that way, at least he never has to worry about bill-collecting in some out- 
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landish place. And the same person, with the same false understanding of the 
function of risk-taking in publishing, will refrain from the extra work entailed 
in the various legal means of selling books in soft-currency areas in spite of 
obstructive rules of foreign exchange. 

The final issue in relation to the principle of free flow, is that of translation 
rights. Will the American publisher authorize a translation into a local Asian 
language, thus putting perhaps 10,000 copies into circulation at a small 
profit to himself, even though that seems to imperil his existing sale in Eng- 
lish of a few hundred copies at a larger profit? 


The Language Issue 


That question leads directly into the Asian language problem both in 
general and in special relation to book publishing. In spite of the exceptional 
status of English, as noted above, and the likelihood that it will tend to move 
ever closer to universality among the educated elite and the business and pro- 
fessional classes, the total of English-speakers represents only a thin veneer 
on the vast population masses of Asia. We must think of what a problem 
would be posed for us if we had to use a foreign language for most of our 
book-reading and in our schools. Indeed, in many countries the problem is 

: even more difficult because of minor languages within each national-language 
area. For instance, in West Pakistan many people speak Punjabi or Sindhi 
or some other language with their families every day of their lives but have 
to use Urdu, one of Pakistan's national languages, in school and business and 
for newspaper-reading. In Indonesia, the language at home may be Javanese 
or Sundanese or some other tongue, but everyone must also master the 
national language, Bahasa Indonesia, for general communication. 1f to that 
bewildering language requirement we add that in oxder to get an education 
everyone must learn a new script and the English language we will have 
imposed an almost impossible burden on the effort for universe! education. 
Books in the local languages are essential. 

Most thoughtful Asians approve the progress English is making, and feel 
confident that the number of people able to use the language will increase 
greatly in coming years. In all Asian countries the language is taught more 
and more widely, frequently as a required subject and starting at relatively 
low grades. There is even some feeling in countries which are linguistically 
divided, like Pakistan, that English might eventually become not merely 
a lingua franca but actually the permanent standard language of the country. 
This raises cultural and psychological questions of great depth which cannot 
be settled here. But in any event we cannot let a generation or more of Asians 
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come to maturity without education while waiting for English to achieve 
universality. What of the millions now literate in their language but not in 
English, and of the millions of others who for decades will be leaving school 
without book-reading literacy in English? 

Whatever the long-term linguistic development may be, public enlighten- 
ment in Asia in the near future is simply impossible unless there are vast 
quantities of books in the local language. An American publisher who re- 
fuses translation rights in the belief that otherwise he would suffer some tiny 
loss in the profit on his English-language business is doing a grave disservice 
to Asia. And so is the cultural chauvinist, whether British or American, who 
thinks that wisdom and virtue live almost exclusively in the English language, 
so that people who don’t have English might as well have no language at all. 
Whether the motive for obstructing translations is cultural, commercial, or 
political, the misfortune for Asia is great. We shall consider later the way in 
which America’s publishing interest is affected at the same time. 


Encouraging a Local Book Industry 


Intimately related to the language issue is the question of whether we are 
interested in helping — and will in fact help — in the development and 
strengthening of a local book industry in each of the countries. In fact "book 
industry" is too narrow a term, as I would include here every part of the 
mechanism which produces books and puts them in the hands of readers — 
authors, publishers, printers, jobbers, retail booksellers, libraries, schools. Our 
record in helping these groups is spotty. 

On the one hand, America has done much to assist authors, schools, and 
libraries in underdeveloped countries. This has been done governmentally 
through projects of the Point Four variety and exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams, and privately through foundations such as Ford and Rockefeller. Also, 
there has been increasing American participation in book exhibits as a result 
of both private and governmental activity. This has been of genuine educa- 
tional value in the local countries, as well as giving benefits to the booktrade 
there and to our own publishing industry. In addition, the government pro- 
gram known as IMG (which permits the purchase of American books with 
soft currency) has been of almost incalculable value in permitting retail 
trade in American books to continue in certain countries in spite of restric- 
tions on foreign exchange. 

But precious little has been done to help improve the actual operation of 
the three main branches of the booktrade: printing, publishing, and retail 
bookselling. 
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One would have supposed that the printing industry, as the handmaiden 
of every sort of technical advance, would have been made a prime bene- 
ficiary of technical assistance. But printing has received the attention of our 
government in only a few countries, in part for the deliciously American 
reason that for a long time it could not be decided whether printing was an 
“industrial” or an “audio-visual” activity. In fact, private American organ- 
izations such as Franklin Publications and the South India Book Trust of the 
Ford Foundation have undoubtedly done more to help improve book-manu- 
facture, though only as incidents of their main interest in book-publishing 
itself, than all our national programs of technical assistance. 

The same is true in even greater degree in the second great area of the 
booktrade, that is, the actual business of publishing books. Virtually nothing 
has been done except by the private organizations mentioned above to help 
local publishers produce better books more cheaply and sell them more 
widely. 

And in the third area of the book business, retail bookselling, the record 
is little better, in spite of the clear commercial advantage to a book-exporting 
country such as ours in helping improve the selling mechanism in the coun- 
tries that import our books. Forgetting the help we might have given for 
improving techniques and business methods, we have not even aided the 
foreign bookseller in the routine conduct of our export business. A hand- 
ful of American firms whose vision cannot be too warmly commended have 
given thoughtful attention to the problems of the importing bookseller. But 
I fear the majority of us have been casual or downright irresponsible in 
dealing with the details of shipping, billing, credit, payments, overstock- 
ing, and promotion; and too frequently our correspondence has been 
lacking in precision, intelligibility, promptness, and courtesy. As stated 
above, the American industry has aided in connection with exhibits, and 
we have done well on a number of bibliographical projects helpful to the 
foreign bookseller — items such as the Hawkins scientific bibliography 
and the periodical Books from the USA — dealing exclusively with Amer- 
ican books. 

But our virtue is not severely tested when the issue involves direct help in 
selling more of our own books! 

The case becomes difficult only when we consider assistance to the local 
booktrade in general terms, rather than in relation to our own books. Specifi- 
cally, will we help the local book-industry, through technical assistance 
or otherwise, to bring out more, better, and cheaper books in the local 


language? 
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Local Book Production 


A short-range view suggests that increase of local book production should 
be opposed for commercial reasons by book-exporting countries — notably 
the U. S. — on the theory that countries in Asia will buy more of our books 
if producing few of their own. We will return to this question of U. S. in- 
terest later. 

But we must emphasize here the point of view of the underdeveloped 
countries themselves. They have desperate need of strong and active pub- 
lishing industries of their own. Until recently most of them were in colonial 
status, or something very like it, and the dominant European power did little 
to help development of a local book industry, or sometimes actively dis- 
couraged it» Books from the home country in Europe were available in some 
quantity for those "natives" who could read the language, and that was often 
regarded as sufficient. 

Even aside from the psychological factors of Asian pride and self-respect, 
and aside from the technical educational problem arising from use of 
textbooks which have not grown up out of local soil, the imperialist ap- 
proach to book publishing is no longer good enough for the new nations. 
Their own authors need and deserve a hearing. The whole cultural and 
political temper of the times rejects as outdated the condescending idea 
that smaller or less developed countries will be content to remain in cultural 
tutelage forever. 

Americans should be able to understand this more easily than Europeans 
because of our own struggle to build an independent cultural life, and be- 
cause of our resentment when we encounter vestiges of the British attitude 
toward once-colonial America. (I fear I displayed this when a Pakistani, 
schooled by an old-model Britisher, once asked me, “Is it true that you have 
no bookshops in the States, and that all your books come from the U. K.?") 

The whole idea of client nations is out of date in Asia, and it is to the 
credit of the American people that, pretty generally, we reject the outmoded 
idea as vigorously as do the Asians themselves. But do we thereby outgrow 
our cultural provincialism? I am afraid we do not. Indeed, many of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch whose political ideas about Asia seem to us to be 
holdovers from the nineteenth century nevertheless shame us by the depth 
of their knowledge of other cultures. They know the languages and they are 
often deeply learned regarding religion, history, literature, art, and music. 
They had a head start, it is true, and no doubt in many cases this learning 
was regarded as a means of achieving greater mastery over subject peoples. 
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But that is no excuse for our ignorance if we do not now take heroic strides 
in becoming acquainted with Asian culture ourselves. 


Asian Books in English 


As a publisher, and especially as a publisher engaged in sponsoring pub- 
lication of American books abroad, I am naturally most interested in the 
phases of this question relating most closely to books. What is the record of 
our publication of books from Asian sources? Not very creditable. A few 
Indian and Japanese novels, occasional books from other countries, and once 
in a while a university press publication — that is about the lot of Asian 
books published in this country. Even setting to one side the question of 
actual publication here — because there must be an adequate market to 
repay the publisher for bringing out a new edition — we do not even handle 
well the import in limited quantities of books published in English in non- 
European countries. There is a fair number of such books published in India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and occasionally in other countries as well. These 
works, at least some of which are of high importance to us, receive little 
currency here, chiefly because of the inexperience and ineptness in foreign 
trade of the Asian publishers, but partly because our own machinery for 
publicizing imports from non-Western sources is even more underdeveloped 
than our knowledge of the subject matter. 

One of the greatest of modern Muslim writers on Islam, Mohammed 
Iqbal, not only did much of his writing in English, but had a vast acquaint- 
ance with Western philosophy, so that his writing is accessible to us on our 
own terms. Yet with the exception of one title his works are infrequently en- 
countered in this country. When Gamel Abdel Nasser of Egypt issued his 
Philosophy of the Revolution it was published in Cairo in an English edition 
of 25,000 almost simultaneously with the Arabic. Yet for lack of means to 
publicize and distribute the book here, it was practically unknown in America 
until it was disingenuously "discovered" a year or so later by commentators 
who implied that they had exposed a secret document. It was there all the 
time, merely awaiting our attention. Or, another example from Egypt, the 
magnificent work The Mosques of Egypt, one of the noblest illustrated books 
on Islamic architecture ever published, was lacking from most American 
collections in the field seven years after publication im Cairo. This book 
happened to be in English, but there are many other illustrated volumes in 
which the language does not matter. An example is the publication in Lahore 
of the paintings of the great Pakistani painter Chughtai, whose work is 
virtually unknown in the U. S. 
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But, returning to the question of translations rather than books such as 
those just cited which can be used in their original editions, we recognize 
that there will naturally be more need for translations from English, which 
provides an avenue to world culture in general, than from a purely national 
tongue, even if it is an important one like Indonesian, which is used by mil- 
lions of people. That is understandable. But the present extreme imbalance 
which perpetuates our provincialism is intolerable from our own point of 
view, let alone the appearance it has for a proud Asian. 

The I-am-a-Roman-citizen air that can be assumed by an arrogant holder 
of an American passport or owner of American dollars may be incurable 
in that particular person. But for the rest of us, and for our national self- 
respect, we need to open our minds and hearts more generously to the 
whole family of man, not just to those branches whose history is closest to 
our own. 

Let me make that clear: I advocate more publication in the U. S. of books 
from Eastern sources for the good of our own souls, not as a public-relations 
trick to make the people of Asia like us. They will undoubtedly have a better 
opinion of us, but I plead for it solely because of America's need for more 
knowledge and a wider intellectual horizon. It seems essential for our 
spiritual health. 


Motes and Beams 


As the general subject of this discussion is American books abroad, the 
preceding paragraphs regarding foreign books in America may appear to 
have been an exceedingly long digression. But I think the comment was right 
on the subject. The most important thing for us to do if we wish to become 
more effective in distributing American books in other countries is to wipe 
from our hearts and minds any feeling of superior virtue. Recollection of our 
geographical and historical advantages helps in this operation, as stated at 
the beginning of this paper, and so does frank recognition of our present 
shortcomings, such as the provincialis just mentioned. Even Asia's current 
political difficulties can be regarded with more human understanding if we 
think of the troubles of our own Early National Period, including difficulty 
in assembling a quorum for Congress, malfeasance in office, favoritism in 
appointments, naiveté in foreign affairs, and often a basic misunderstanding 
of the direction of our national interest. We do not have to go even that far 
back in our history to establish some sort of kinship with the countries now 
trying to work out their anxious problems in a setting of perplexity and 
frustration. 
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To move from those general questions back to our own subject of publish- 
ing, it is salutary for us to recall how recently we have escaped from the 
delinquencies afflicting the booktrade in some of the newer countries. 

Book piracy is a practice we condemn, and we shall remain convinced that 
the chaos it engenders is against the interest of the pirating country as well 
as of the proprietors of the infringed literary rights. We therefore hope that 
book piracy in Asia will die out, as there are some few signs that it may do. 
But I urge that in the meantime we not adopt a tone of complete moral 
superiority toward a country which has not solved this sort of problem after 
only ten or a dozen years of national life. We would do well to remember 
how much time passed in the history of this republic before our own pub- 
lishers gained their present sophistication. It is not easy to understand on 
first acquaintance the paradox of copyright theory: that the grant of mo- 
nopoly to an author, and aid from the state in maintaining it, is not only in 
the interest of society as a whole but also most emphatically in the interest 
of the book industry. 

Corruption relating to the textbook business in Asia likewise grieves us. 
We wish that books used by schoolchildren could be selected and sanctioned 
on the basis of merit alone, without bribery, influence, or fee-splitting. But 
before lifting our noses too high in the air about this, we should ask for how 
long America’s own textbook business has been on its present honorable 
basis. Corruption in textbooks was not invented in Asia. 

In the above comments on piracy and corruption I am not proposing a 
compromise with sin. Piracy is evil and corruption is evil, and the fact that 
we may have known instances of them at home does not make them any 
more attractive in other countries. But our attitude toward the people in the 
countries where these unhappy things occur can be markedly different ac- 
cording to whether we do or do not remember that, even in precisely these 
matters, it was at a time quite a bit after the landing of the Mayflower that 
we ourselves were shrived. 


Intellectual Honesty 


In the nineteenth-century imperialist’s parcel of clichés about Asia the 
prize item was the belief that the "natives" had a peculiar psychological need 
for something called “face-saving.” The Europeans regarded this as a little 
mysterious and very funny. 'Too many Americans have accepted that cliché, 
which seems to me to be nonsense. No man, whatever his skin color, enjoys 
being caught in error, and he usually tries to put a favorable construction on 
what would otherwise be embarrassing. But I can detect nothing more 
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mysterious than that in the Asian attitude toward face-saving. In 1958 Amer- 
ica do we not see the same thing every day? The doubletalk of a commentator 
whose prediction has blown up in his face, the apology of a railroad for late 
commuter trains, the explanation of a politician for his grand switcheroo at 
the eleventh hour — what are these but fine examples of our home-grown 
face-saving? When a bank says your account is overdrawn, and you ask them 
to check again because you think there is a balance of $115, do they admit 
they were wrong and apologize? Not a bit. The reply is most likely to read, 
“This is to confirm that your balance is $115,” just as if that was what they had 
been asserting all along. Such intellectual dishonesty has not yet been elim- 
inated from this continent. 

Intellectual honesty seems to be an expensive commodity, and many of 
us in different countries sometimes think the cost is more than we can afford. 
That must surely be the excuse of a publisher, in America or anywhere else, 
who issues junk because he thinks it will sell; who believes that pandering 
is all right if it puts a banal or meretricious work on the best-seller list; who 
knowingly permits a retailer to overstock on a no-return basis; who fills an 
order for a supplanted edition without telling the purchaser that a new edi- 
tion is out; who fails to identify an abridged edition as such; who conceals 
superannuation from all except the most sharp-eyed readers of copyright 
pages; who employs cheesecake not merely to lure readers into a spicy 
book but to misrepresent the character of a sedate one; who avoids telling 
a purchaser that the discount scale would enable him to buy twenty-five 
books for less money than the twenty-four he has ordered; who knowingly 
mistitles a scholarly book in the hope of catching lay readers; who asserts 
that his latest penny-catcher on sadism and juvenile delinquency is a con- 
tribution to human understanding, something like Dostoevsky but easier 
to read. 

When we hear of evils like those occurring in American publishing, we 
quickly point out that in the long run the wrong moral decision is apt to be 
the wrong commercial decision as well. And that is exactly the point I would 
like to make about the issues we have mentioned relating to American books 
abroad. 

The seeming moral issues of foreign trade in American books may not be 
so difficult to solve after all. I believe that in most if not all cases the com- 
mercial interest of American authors and publishers is best served and most 
richly rewarded by following precisely those policies which are best for the 
educational and cultural interest of mankind in general and of the under- 
developed countries in particular. 
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Parenthetically, I should say that publishers should not be asked to go too 
far in the direction indicated if economic rewards could not be expected. 
The American publishing industry has been generous and public spirited on 
countless occasions. The contributions they made, for instance, were essential 
to the success of such remarkable public-service undertakings as USAFI, the 
Armed Services Editions, Overseas Editions, and many other useful projects. 
But there is no justification for the popular assumption that stockholders in 
publishing companies have an attitude toward earnings different from that 
of investors in all other businesses. Publishers are not amused when they are 
asked to give free books to a hospital library while, for the same building, 
the manufacturers of bookshelves, light fixtures, and floor-coverings are paid 
in coin of the realm. I have sympathy, therefore, with the publishing execu- 
tive who wants to know what it would cost in sales volume and in profit if he 
should go along with some of the suggestions advanced here regarding 
foreign trade in American books. 

Far from costing anything, I am convinced that a vigorous and imaginative 
approach to foreign trade, with the interest of the buying country made the 
initial criterion for judging every policy, would bring a significant increase in 
both sales volume and net profit. Let us reconsider some of the issues men- 
tioned earlier. 


"Foreign Trade is a Nuisance" 


First, the extra cost — administrative and otherwise — of conducting for- 
eign business: It is troublesome to receive an ambiguous order on a queer 
letterhead, written in picturesque English by someone you never heard of 
and whose credit rating is completely unknown. The easiest disposition of it 
seems to be in the wastebasket, and I fear that has been the destination of 
many foreign orders in the past. Or, another method has been to abandon 
all except the most easily lucrative areas to a foreign agent or export jobber 
and forget about all the problems of the export business. I am sure my 
friends among foreign agents and export jobbers will agree that that is not 
good enough. They can do a great deal, but they cannot perform miracles 
unless there is somebody in the publishing house itself who regards foreign 
trade as important and worthy of serious attention. 

Let me emphasize that this is not an argument in favor of direct selling by 
the publisher himself, as opposed to jobbing arrangements. Various methods 
can be used with success. But there must be at least one person in the house 
charged with responsibility for watching foreign trade, and especially for 


becoming aware of abuses arising from the exclusive-territory arrangements 
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referred to above. This may be a vice-president or one of the lowliest em- 
ployees, but somebody. 

The houses that have felt foreign trade merited this much attention have 
been appropriately rewarded. The possibilities are of course greatest with 
technical and scholarly houses, because language offers the smallest obstacle 
to their clientele, and some of these firms have had recent years in which 
nearly 30% of their total sales volume has come from abroad. But many 
general houses, likewise, have found their trouble well repaid, especially as 
most of the foreign volume can be regarded as “plus business.” So on the 
question of whether it will be costly to the publisher to serve the public 
interest by giving some kind of continuing attention to his foreign business, 
the experience of the houses that have tried it suggests that, on the contrary, 
it is a way to increase both sales and profit. 


The Question of Translations 


The next issue is more difficult and more complicated. That is whether the 
American publisher is justified in trying to block translation of his books in 
order to protect, for himself and the author, the existing market for the 
English-language edition. 

One practical argument against making the attempt, at least at present, 
is that it usually won't work! In spite of Universal Copyright, there are 
still vast areas of piracy in the world, and a pirated translation presents 
the same threat to the English-language business, though with no com- 
pensation to the American author and publisher. For most countries 
in Asia it is far better to grant authorized rights on reasonable terms 
than to sit by and watch the pirates have their field day. One of the 
most famous American authors, whose rights are controlled by a law- 
yer instead of a publisher or literary agent, has had his works pirated 
in one country after another across the whole stretch of Asia because 
of the lawyers refusal to consider the realities of publishing in other 
countries. 

This discussion of piracy, however, begs the question, for the time is surely 
coming someday when literary property rights will be observed in Asia as 
they are in Europe and America. The basic question will remain: whether 
the American publisher should try to prevent translation of his books for the 
sake of protecting his English-language business. Certain secondary and col- 
lege textbooks present special problems to be considered below, but for the 
overwhelming majority of American books I have no hesitancy in asserting 
that the interests of the American author and publisher — as well as of the 
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local country — are best served by encouraging translation to the greatest 
degree possible. 

It is not merely that widespread reading of American books in translation 
will inevitably lead to greater interest in American ideas and a greater eager- 
ness to read American books in English; the very book translated may 
itself show an increase in English-language sales. Is there not more reading 
of Corneille and Goethe and Cervantes — more purchase of their books in 
the original language — in the United States today than if they had never 
been available to us in translation? I am reminded of the headshaking by 
diehard defenders of the classics when Princeton University announced a 
course presenting Greek literature in translation, as this was believed to be 
the final death-knell of Greek at Princeton. But the following year, and in 
subsequent years, there was a sharp increase in the course in Beginning 
Greek, because students who had first met the literature in translation wished 
to go on and read it in the original. And I recall that a Persian publisher who 
was also a bookseller ordered 100 copies each of the English-language edition 
of precisely the same American books he was publishing in Persian — and 
this was the first time he had ever bought 100 copies of any American book. 


Textbooks 


The special problem of textbooks arises from the fact that a local-language 
translation would seem to be an exact replacement of the same number of 
English-language copies formerly used. In this case the argument of reach- 
ing a larger totel number of readers may not apply, or not with the same 
force; and the American publisher may well feel that the small amount he 
receives as royalty is inadequate indemnity for the profit he loses with the 
vanishing English-language business. But in the cases — and they are nu- 
merous — in which the American textbook is an unsatisfactory tool because 
the students simply do not have adequate English for understanding it, the 
business will last only as long as it takes to produce something in the local 
language that they can understand. 

In any event, American authors and publishers, having the good fortune 
to write and publish in the most effective trans-cultural language the world 
has ever known, have an enormous stake in helping to raise the level of edu- 
cation and the sophistication of reading habits — in other words, in produc- 
ing more customers. Progress toward this objective is not aided by continued 
use of unintelligible textbooks. 

Conditions vary in different countries, of course. In Pakistan, for instance, 
the favored status of English and its command by a substantial number of 
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university students, makes continuing use of texts in that language quite 
easily justified. In contrast is a country such as Indonesia where (following 
the switch from Dutch to English as the major foreign language with official 
status) only a tiny minority of the students have sufficient knowledge of 
English to understand most college textbooks. Different American textbook 
publishers will have different views about particular books, but I submit 
that the general disposition should be in favor of translating as many second- 
ary and college texts as the local countries feel they need. And I repeat that, 
except for textbooks, even the partial hesitancy indicated above is inappro- 
priate. In other words, here again is no moral problem but merely a question 
of vision and good sense. 


Broadening the Base 


Closely related to the issue of translations versus original editions is the 
matter of encouraging development of a strong publishing industry in the 
countries which are currently buying our books. In this case also, I suggest 
that America’s interest is exactly in line with the educational and cultural 
interest of the local country. This is paradoxical but I think well established. 
America will sell more books to a country which has 4 vigorous publish- 
ing industry of its own than to one which is entirely dependent upon 
imports. This is because the elite who are book-readers in English do 
not rise from nothing. They rest on a foundation. They represent the 
top portion of an educational pyramid with a broad base. The weight 
at the top cannot be increased unless the base is broadened first. The 
customers for American books cannot become much more numerous unless 
there is first a general broadening of literacy and education in the local 
languages. 

As we saw earlier, vast numbers of books in the local language are needed 
for a continued broadening of literacy and for raising the literate groups 
through progessively higher states of education. Among those who reach the 
top are the relatively few with education and linguistic skill who can make 
contact with the great body of world culture through the medium of English. 
I happen to believe that even where the local national language is a world 
language, increasing vigor in the local book industry will stimulate rather 
than inhibit imports — as in nineteenth century America or twentieth 
century Australia. But in the countries of the Middle East and Asia, where 
people able to read American books in English are the selected products of a 
broad educational process dependent on local languages, the argument seems 
incontrovertible. So I hope that in every act of forming policy the American 
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book industry will recognize that they have a large commercial stake in the 
welfare of local publishers in the underdeveloped countries. 

Finally, I assert that it is not necessary to compromise with intellectual 
honesty in order, through books, to render best service to America's national 
interest. Indeed, I am convinced that intellectual honesty is the only policy 
that will help us. There are many situations in the world today in which the 
action of politicians and the facts of economics seem to nullify the force of 
ideas and thus to render ineffectual the books which are their vehicles. But 
many of us have faith that this is not the last word. Even in the immediate 
present, insofar as books have influence, the advantage lies not with tricks 
and doubletalk but with logic, responsibility, integrity, and open-mindedness. 


In each of the issues discussed we have found that America's material 
interest seems to go hand-in-hand with the cultural interest of the under- 
developed areas. In other words, the moral decision seems an easy one to 
make because it is the one most likely to bring material advantage. Do all 
my conclusions, then, lead to moral emptiness, like those philosophically 
barren religious writings that argue for piety not for its own sake but because 
it is alleged to “pay off"? 

I think not, for there is a kind of ethical protective tariff in operation here. 
The cynic who thinks of nothing except profit is constitutionally unable to 
take the enlightened long-range view of his material interest. And the long 
view is the only thing that would permit him to go ahead in spite of seeming 
obstacles in the foreground. He is estopped by his own cupidity. 

In contrast, it requires generosity of mind and spirit and a sense of public 
responsibility for a publisher to follow the policies we have’ outlined, even 
though we think they would be favorable to his business. I am proud of the 
American publishers who have displayed those qualities, and I am satisfied 
that others will follow them in coming years. 

It is appropriate to conclude these remarks with a tribute to the memory 
of the American publisher who best exhibited these qualities during the last 
quarter-century. Malcolm Johnson, whose loss we suffered a month ago, did 
more than any other one person to open the eyes of American publishing to 
its world responsibilities. He was the chief spirit in most of the major co- 
operative projects relating to American books abroad, and he had a hand in 
many others. He played an active part in such non-profit ventures as Overseas 
Editions and Franklin Publications; in commercial projects with the color 
of public interest such as USIBA, the Russak Group, and IBEG; and in 
countless attempts at improving bibliographical information, participation 
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in international book exhibits, and the acquisition of books by soft-currency 
countries. Some of these efforts were brilliantly successful, one or two were 
flat failures, but he never gave up. His last public action as a book publisher 
was preparation — for the National Book Committee conference at Arden 
House which he could not attend — of a memorandum urging publication of 
more Asian books in English translation. 

Malcolm Johnson would have rejected indignantly any suggestion that he 
was a do-gooder, yet he was tireless in the public service. He refused to talk 
sentimentally about world brotherhood, yet he established warm friendship 
and an attitude of reciprocal respect with hundreds of Asian book people 
of every race, religion, and skin color. He pretended he was only an American 
businessman trying to make an honest dollar — and those who watched him 
operate can testify that he knew how to do just that. But every action he 
took as a publisher was weighed in terms of moral responsibility. Both 
America and the countries of Asia and the Middle East are permanently in 
his debt. 
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The Dial (New York, Dial Publishing Company). v. 81-86, July 1926-Tuly 1929. 


During the years she edited The Dial, Miss Moore contributed the bulk of the unsi 
"Comment." Typescript and corrected galley proof of much of this material and of many of her 
book reviews, as well as editorial correspondences are to be found among the Dial papers on 
deposit in the American Literature Collection at the Yale University Library. 


Tipyn O'Bob (Bryn Mawr College). v. 6, 1908-1909. 

Riverside poetry, 1953. Poems by students in colleges and universities in New York 
City, selected by W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore and Karl Shapiro, in a poetry 
writing contest sponsored by the Riverside Church. Introduction by Stanley 
Romaine Hopper. New York, Association Press [1953] 48 p. (A Haddam House 
book) 

Riverside poetry 2. Selected by Mark Van Doren, Marianne Moore and Richard 
Eberhart. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1956. 83 p. 


TRANSLATOR 


Stifter, Adalbert. Rock crystal, a Christmas tale. Rendered into English by Eliza- 
beth Mayer and Marianne Moore, illustrations by Joseph Scharl. [New York] 
Pantheon Books [1945] 93 p. In prose. Reprinted in Pick, Robert, ed. German 
Stories and Tales. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. p. 112-50. 


WRITINGS ABOUT MARIANNE MOORE 
Books, Parts of Books and Periodical Articles 
Allentuck, Marcia Epstein. "Moore's ‘In distrust of merits, ” Explicator 10:42 April 
1952. 


Ars poetica. Time 69:96 April 22, 1957. 

See entry “Department of amplification,” in section “Essays, Reviews and Miscellaneous 
Writings," for the Moore-Wallace correspondence which this article summarizes. 
Balaban, Dan. “A great American poetess remembers the Village,” Village Voice 
(N. Y.) February 6, 1957, p. 3, 11. 


Barrett, William. “Reading over a poet's shoulder," Saturday Review 38:14 May 
21, 1955. 
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Berti, Luigi. “Approccio per Marianne Moore,” in his Boccaporto. Firenze, Parenti, 
1940. p. 193-98. 
——  L'imagismo; con una piccola antologia. Padova, Cedam, 1944. p. 83. (An 
Italian translation of "The fish" appears on p. 113-14) 
Bishop, Elizabeth. “As we like it.” see “Marianne Moore issue." 
—— "For M. M." (a poem). see "Marianne Moore issue." 
Blackmur, Richard P. “The method of Marianne Moore,” in his The double agent; 
essays in craft and elucidation. New York, Arrow editions, 1935. p. 141-71. Re- 
printed in his Language as gesture; essays in poetry. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1952. p. 260-85. 

Contains explications of “Black earth,” “Monkeys,” “The past is the present,” and “Silence.” 
Bogan, Louise. Achievement in American poetry, 1900-1950. Chicago, Regnery, 
1951. Passim. 

—— "American timeless." see "Marianne Moore issue." 


—— “The fable and the song,” in her Selected criticism; prose, poetry. [New York, 
Noonday Press] 1955. p. 37/-80. Reprinted from the New Yorker, September 4, 
1954. 


——- “Marianne Moore,” in her Selected criticism; prose, poetry. [New York, Noon- 
day Press] 1955. p. 252-57. Reprinted from the New Yorker, August 2, 1952. 


—— “Reading contemporary poetry," College English 14:255-60 February 1953; 
English Journal 42:57-62 February 1953. 
Concerns “The Steeple-jack.” 
Bollingen Prize in Poetry: 
“Bollingen prize,” Publishers’ Weekly 161:233 January 19, 1952. 
“Brooklyn woman wins Bollingen poetry prize,” New York Times January 12, 
1959, p.16. ` 
“Marianne Moore, of Brooklyn, wins Bollingen prize in poetry,” New York 
Herald Tribune January 12, 1952, p. 10. 


“Marianne Moore wins Bollingen prize," Library Journal 77:295 February 15, 
1952. 


"Marianne Moore receives poetry award," Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin 22:3-4 

Spring 1952. 

Smith, Harrison. “The Bollingen prize,” Saturday Review 35:23 February 2, 1952. 
Borroff, Marie. ““Tom Fool at Jamaica’ by Marianne Moore: meaning and struc- 
ture,” College English 17:466-69 May 1956. 

Brinnin, John Malcolm. “Marianne Moore's" (a poem), Accent 6:191-92 Spring 
1946. 
Brooks, Cleanth. “Miss Marianne Moore’s zoo.” see “Marianne Moore issue.” 


Brumbaugh, Thomas B. “Concerning Marianne Moores museum,” Twentieth 
Century Literature 1:191-95 January 1956. 
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Books, Parts of Books and Periodical Articles, continued 


Burke, Kenneth. “Likings of an observationist,” Poetry 87:239-47 January 1956. 


—— “Motives and motifs in the poetry of Marianne Moore," Accent 2:157-69 
Spring 1942. Reprinted in Accent anthology. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946. 
p. 520-47. 


Ciardi, John. "Strictness and faithfulness," Nation 178:525 june 19, 1954. 
Clarke, Austin. "Literature in verse?" Spectator 187:714-16 November 23, 1951. 


Coffman, Stanley K. Imagism; a chapter for the history of modern poetry. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma press, 1951. p. 222-23 and passim. 


Cole, Thomas. "The revised poems of Marianne Moore," Imagi 6, no. 1:[11-12] 
1952. 


Current Biography December 1952, p. 435-37. 


Davidson, Eugene. “Some American poets,” Yale Review n. s. 25:848-52 Summer 
1935. 

DeHirsch, Storm. “Poetry readings at the New York Poetry Center,” Intro Bulletin 
2, no. 1:11 [1957] (First anniversary issue) 

—— "Readings at the Poetry Center,” Intro Bulletin 1, no. 3:3 December 1955. 


Dillon, George. "Excellence is baffling.” see “Marianne Moore issue.” 
Doolittle, Hilda. “Marianne Moore,” Egoist 3, no. 8:118-19 August 1916. 


Drew, Elizabeth, and Sweeney, John L. Directions in modern poetry. New York, 
W. W. Norton, 1940. p. 65-68. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns. “Introduction to Selected Poems.” New York, Macmillan, 
1935. p. vii-xiv. 

Finch, John. “Two spokesmen for the man alone,” Sewanee Review 44:122-25 
January-March 1936. 


[The footnotes of Marianne Moore] Dial 78:265-68 March 1925. 


Fowlie, Wallace. “Jorge Guillén, Marianne Moore, T. S. Eliot: some recollections,” 
Poetry 90:103-09 May 1957. 
——- “Marianne Moore,” Sewanee Review 60:537—47 July-September 1952. 


—— “Under the equanimity of language.” see "Marianne Moore issue." 


Frankenberg, Lloyd. "The ima m garden," in his Pleasure dome. Boston, 
Houghton, 1949. p. 119-50. For appearance see "Marianne Moore issue." 

—— “Meaning in modern poetry," Saturday Review of Literature 29:5-6, 56-57 
March 23, 1946. 

—— "The poets; their spoken words attract a new audience, Harpers Bazaar 
84:138-39 August 1950. (With a full-page portrait photograph by M. Morehouse) 


Gregory, Horace, and Zaturenska, Marya A. “Marianne Moore: the genius of The 
Dial,” in their The history of American poetry, 1900-1940. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1946. p. 317-25. 
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Hayakawa, Samuel Ichiyé. “Mind and matter,” Poetry 65:262-64 February 1945. 
Highet, Gilbert. Adventures in reading. New York, Oxford University press, 1955. 
(Radio talk printed and distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club, no. 24) 
— The National Book Award. Unpublished radio talk, January 30, 1952. 


Hoffman, Daniel С. "Moore's ‘See in the midst of fair leaves; ” Explicator 10:34 
March 1952. 


Hoffman, Frederick J. “Marianne Moore: imaginary gardens and real toads,” 
Poetry 83:152-57 December 1953. 


—— The twenties; American writing in the postwar decade. New York, Viking, 
1955. p. 176-79, 260-61 and passim. 


Honig, Edwin. “Reading Miss Moores La Fontaine” (a poem), New Mexico 
Quarterly 25:249 Summer 1955. 


Howe, Irving. “The greenest land she’s almost seen,” New Republic 132:20 May 23, 
1955. 


Hurlbutt, Lucile Marguerite. A critical study of the poetry of Marianne Moore. 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 1953. 


Hutchens, John K. “On books and authors: lady of the fables,” New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review June 13, 1954, p. 2. 


Jarrell, Randall. “The country was” (poem; a parody), Partisan Review 9:58-60 
January/February 1942. 

—— “Her shield,” in his Poetry and the age. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 
p- 185-207. 


—— “The humble animal,” Kenyon Review 4:408-11 Autumn 1942. Reprinted in 
The Kenyon critics; studies in modern literature from the Kenyon Review, ed. by 
John Crowe Ransom. Cleveland, World publishing company [1951] p. 277-80. Also 
reprinted in his Poetry and the age. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. p. 179-84. 


—— “Thoughts about Marianne Moore,” Partisan Review 19:687-700 November- 
December 1952. 


Josephson, Matthew. “Poems: Marianne Moore,” Broom 4:138-39 January 1922. 
Kalb, Bernard. [Biographical sketch] Saturday Review 38:14 May 21, 1955. 
Kenner, Hugh. “Supreme in her abnormality,” Poetry 84:356-63 September 1954. 


Koch, Vivienne. “The peaceable kingdom of Marianne Moore.” see “Marianne 
Moore issue." 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Our singing strength; an outline of American poetry (1620- 
1930). New York, Coward-McCann, 1929. p. 490-94. 


— Troubadour. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1925. p. 243 45, 
Kunitz, Stanley J. “The pangolin of poets," Poetry 59:96-98 November 1941. 


“La Fontaine" [Three letters to the Editor by W. J. Kicki, John Langland, and Max 
L. Jacobson] New York Times Book Review June 27, 1954, p. 26. 
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Legler, Philip Ferguson. "Marianne Moore and the idea of freedom," Poetry 
83:158-67 December 1953. 
и 


Lewis, May. “Marianne Moore; an appreciation,” Forum 96:48-49 July 1936. 
“Life goes on a zoo tour with a famous poet; Marianne Moore calls on some animals 


she often writes about,” Life 35:202-4 September 21, 1953. (With photographs by 
Esther Bubley) 


Literary history of the United States. Ed. by Robert E. Spiller, Willard 'Thorp, et al. 
New York, Macmillan, 1948. Vol. 3, p. 662-63. 


[Marianne Moore and Sir Francis Bacon] Dial 78:174-80 February 1925. 


"Marianne Moore issue," Quarterly Review of Literature 4, no. 2:121-223 1948. 
Guest editor: José Garcia Villa. 


Contents: 
Moore, Marianne. “By disposition of angels" (a poem). p. 121. 
—— [La Fontaine precepts] (Selections from various Fables) p. 122-23. 
——— “Voracities and verities sometimes are interacting" (a poem). p. 124. 
Williams, William Carlos. "Marianne Moore." p. 125-26. 
Bishop, Elizabeth. “For M. M." (a poem). p. 127-28. 
—— “As we like it." p. 129-35. In three parts: "Miss Moore and the delight of 
imitation," p. 129-31; "Miss Moore and Edgar Allan Poe," p. 132-34; "Miss 
Moore and zoography," p. 134-35. 
Ransom, John Crowe. “On being modern with distinction." p. 136-42. Contains 
an explication of “He 'digesteth harde угоп’” 
Stevens, Wallace. "About one of Marianne Moore's poems." p. 143-49. Concerns 
"He 'digesteth harde yron.’” 
Bogan, Louise. “American timeless.” p. 150-52. 
Koch, Vivienne. “The peaceable kingdom of Marianne Moore.” p. 153-69. Con- 
tains explications of “The fish,” “Marriage,” and “Novices.” 
Sweeney, John L. “Poetic power." p. 170-72. 
Fowlie, Wallace. "Under the equanimity of language." p. 173-77. Contains 
explications of "Elephants" and “In distrust of merits. 
Brooks, Cleanth. "Miss Marianne Moore's zoo." p. 178-83. Contains explica- 
tions of "Elephants," “The jerboa,” and “The wood-weasel.” 
Wilson, T. C. "Strong enchantment." p. 184-89. 
Dillon, George. "Excellence is baffling.” p. 190-91. 
Frankenberg, Lloyd. “The imaginary garden." p. 192-223. In four parts: I. "The 
mind is an enchanting thing"; II. The view; III. The metric; IV. 'The enchant- 
ment. Contains explications of “Bird-witted,” “In distrust of merits,” "The jer- 
boa,” “Nevertheless,” and “Poetry.” 


(To be continued) 


A Blake Manuscript in the Berg Collection: 
‘then She bore Pale desire’ and ‘Woe cried the muse’ 


Edited by Davw V. ERDMAN 


N UNSIGNED manuscript, once in the possession of William Michael 
Rossetti, now in the Berg Collection in The New York Public Library, 
is the unique source of the text of two early prose sketches by William Blake, 
the first beginning ‘then She bore Pale desire’ and the second beginning “Woe 
cried the muse’. Rossetti named the first sketch “The Passions” and described 
and somewhat faultily transcribed that part of the manuscript in an article 
in the Monthly Magazine for August 1903 (“Blake's “The Passions’ ": хп 123- 
129). In 1906 in his two-volume Poetical Works of William Blake, Edwin J. 
Ellis presented an extremely erratic version of “The Passions” allegedly 
transcribed and printed before the Rossetti version (though coinciding with 
it in several misreadings) (x xxv-xxxiv). A third version, “[THEN SHE BORE 
PALE DESIRE]”, was published by Sir Geoffrey Keynes in his Writings of 
William Blake (1925) along with a first printing of “[wox, CRED THE MusE]” 
(1 54-58). The same text was repeated, with the omission of Blake’s dele- 
tions, in Keynes’s one-volume Poetry and Prose of William Blake (1927, reset 
1939). A fresh text, differing slightly from the 1925 version, appears in the 
new Keynes Complete Writings of William Blake with all the variant readings 
(1957) (40-43). 

All these versions give us a text at some remove from the manuscript itself. 
None indicates the original punctuation: it is not that Blake's eccentrically 
sprinkled periods are of much help to a reader, but that any imposed system 
of conventional punctuation does have, as Sir Geoffrey observes (1957 
p. xiii), “the admitted risk of sometimes conveying a meaning not intended 
by Blake”; it always conveys a visual pattern Blake did not intend to 
use, for all the works he himself published (in relief etching) remain “un- 
punctuated.” 

None of these versions shows us the lineation of the manuscript. Rossetti 
and Ellis, with some patching, break the text into lines and stanzas of their 
own devising. Keynes prints it in paragraphs as “metrical prose,” and he is 
justified by the prose arrangement of the similar pieces at the end of Blake's 
Poetical Sketches (1783). Independent examination of the original lineation 
may quickly lead us to agree with all the editors that the lines as written 
are not intended as prosodic units; yet for the study of Blake's prosody it 

[191] 
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may be useful to be able to investigate the possible influence of the mechan- 
ical limits of his paper upon his actual composition. 

Finally, none of the published versions is without a few small but not 
insignificant misreadings. None proceeds very far with the deciphering of 
crossed-out passages. And none gives a complete solution or a complete 
account of the problems presented by the final page of the manuscript, where 
additional matter was written for insertion in both sketches. 

Since very few of Blake's writings survive in original manuscript and 
since, of his prose sketches, these are the only two that do survive in auto- 
graph, a more complete transcription ! and analysis of the Berg manuscript 
seems in order. At the same time, within conveniently small compass, an 
interesting picture of the history of a text can be presented. 


Rossetti ignored all canceled passages and some uncanceled ones, made 
several verbal errors, and modified not only punctuation and spelling (and 
thereby syllabication) but also a word here and there, apparently in line 
with his attempt to divide the rhythmic prose into lines of metrical verse. He 
marked the divisions with red ink slash marks on the manuscript and fol- 
lowed these, not quite exactly, in the arrangement of his printed text. 

Ellis supplied a text whose Procrustean extravagance is at least of interest 
as documentary evidence of what an easy way that biographer of "the real 
Blake" had with documents.? 

Keynes, having all of Blake to deal with and concerned to supply a text for 
the general reader, preserves some of the original flavor by a fidelity to Blake's 


1 Made with the assistance of Elin Wolfe. 


2 Ellis preferred to publish “this early fragment as Blake thought he had written it” rather than 
as Rossetti transcribed it, though to cover himself with readers of Rossetti’s version Ellis gave 
a table of changes that could be made to "enable us to see what the MS. of Blake was when he 
left it” (x, xxx-xxxii). The nature of Ellis's "emending" may be illustrated with a few examples: 


MS: Then Nineva 

& Babylon & Costly tyre. And evn Jerusalem 

was Shewn, the holy City. . 
Еллав: Then Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre, 

And even Jerusalem, the Holy City, 

Was shown; 

MS: Care Sitteth in the wrinkled brow. Strife 

Shapeless Sitteth under thrones of kings. like Smoul 

dring fire. or in the Buzz of Cities flies abroad 
Етлав: Care sitteth on the wrinkled brow of Kings; 

Strife, shapeless, under thrones, like smould’ring fire 

Sits, or in the buzz of cities flies abroad. 
Ellis’s argument in justification of this “occasional mending” was that Blake's own ear “probably 
... heard it much more as it is now printed than as he left it in MS.” As a “biographer 
Ellis similarly mended the evidence to give us (and his friend Yeats) The Real Blake (3907). 
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eccentric use of capitals (in the 1957 if not the 1924 edition) but adds con- 
ventional punctuation. As for Blake’s deletions, some made with a light wash, 
some with a heavy pen, Sir Geoffrey does not venture to read any but the 
most legible. In the main text there are four misreadings in the 1924 edition. 
In 1957 ‘only’ is corrected to ‘inly’ in line 24, leaving three errors: ‘mount’ 
for ‘mourn’ in line 70, ‘Bird’ for ‘Bud’ in line 185, and the omission of ‘O’ from 
the beginning of line 43. The first of these misreadings can easily be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the ‘n’ of ‘mourn’ comes directly below the 
descending 'g' of ‘Song’ on the preceding line. The manuscript reads ‘prickt. 
by the fame of others how I mourn’, not ‘how J mount’ — a small matter yet of 
some moment. The reading ‘mount’ in this frequently quoted passage has 
given the whole sketch more optimism than Blake can have intended. Thus, 
when he goes on to say ‘but O could I at Envy Shake my hands, my notes 
Should Rise to meet the New born Day’, he is speaking of a condition con- 
trary to fact and not as one who mounts above comparison. 

At the end of the manuscript the correction of ‘Infant Bird’ to ‘Infant Bud’ 
in the phrase ‘swift as the Nightly Blast that Blights the Infant Bud’ will 
bring into truer Blakean focus an image that strengthens the general im- 
pression that many elements of the mood of Blake's “Songs of. Experience” 
precede the period of his “Songs of Innocence." One of Sir Geoffrey’s diffi- 
culties with this phrase was its apparent isolation in the manuscript, “not 
marked for insertion.” But when pages 3 verso and 4 recto are held side by 
side it can be seen that the isolated phrase was written exactly opposite line 
165 to replace the canceled part of that line. Thus it is ‘the winds’ over the 
‘ruffling’ (not ‘suffering’!) lake that bear news of Conrade's death ‘swift as 
the Nightly Blast’. 


The history of the present manuscript is not fully known. Blake wrote it 
probably in the 1770s ог 17805;° then for a century it went unnoticed. Rossetti 
was almost certain that he remembered receiving it from John Deffett 
Francis “towards 1876.” It later became the property of Signora Rossetti 
Angeli, until 1929; was shortly thereafter acquired by Owen D. Young; and 
came into the Berg Collection with the Young library in 1941. 


8 John Sampson (Poetical Works of William Blake, 1905, 320) considered the MS as “evidently” 
of “the same period as ‘Contemplation, "The Couch of Death,’ and a few other of the last pieces 
in Blake's Poetical Sketches." He “therefore dated it as falling between the year 1777 (when, 
according to [its] ‘Advertisement,’ the last pieces in that volume were written) and 1783, the 
year in which the book was printed." Rossetti, from the handwriting, suggested a date of "say 
1785 ... or even before that." Keynes dates it "before 1777." Similarities between "Woe cried" 
and one of the first pieces in Poetical Sketches, "Fair Elenor," should also be noted. 
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In 1905 John Sampson borrowed it for purposes of bibliographical descrip- 
tion. He did not publish the text, but his description (Poetical Works of 
William Blake 329—330) is thus digested in Keynes ( Bibliography of William 
Blake, 1921, 21): 


8° 19 x 12.5cm. 4 leaves, without dated watermark, written in ink on both 
sides of the leaf; verso of last leaf blank. The leaves are now mounted on 
rather larger paper, and on the outer cover is written: 7 (seven) Pages 
MS.: The handwriting of William Blake. . 
Contents: pp. [1]-[5]. A piece, beginning: ‘then She bore Pale desire, 
father of Curiosity, a Virgin ever young’ ... 
p. [6]. A piece beginning: ‘“Woe,” cried the muse, tears started at 
Sound... X 


р. [7]. Two passages belonging to the first piece, marked for insertion 
on p. [4]. 


Sampson missed a third passage on p. [7], the ‘Infant Buds’ belonging to the 
second piece. 

It should be added that the paper is laid, with vertical chain lines 11/,, 
inches apart. The dimensions more precisely are 19.2 x 12.2cm (or 418/16 x 
7*/4, inches), and it can be seen that leaves 2 and З were originally con- 
jugate. Leaves 1 and 4 have torn left edges but were probably conjugate 
with other leaves now lost rather than with each other. Evidence of the 
original conjunction of leaves 2 and 3 is unmistakable: when 2V and 3R are 
put side by side one can see that the word ‘Sham[e]’ at the end of line 103 
has its ‘е on the adjacent leaf and that the final stroke of ‘Smoul’ at the end 
of line 116 is written on the facing page. 

The text beginning ‘then She bore Pale desire’ (1R) is, as Sampson rec- 
ognized, a continuation from some lost preceding portion, It comes, how- 
ever, to a plainly marked close about an inch from the bottom of 3R, where 
a terminal flourish is drawn. The quite separate sketch beginning “Woe cried 
the muse’ occupies 8V and seems complete, starting with a paragraph inden- 
tion and ending three-fourths of an inch above the bottom of the page. 

The handwriting has been identified as Blake's by Rossetti, Yeats, Sampson, 
and Keynes. Reddish brown ink was used in the first three pages (to line 83) 
and the fifth page (beginning with the word ‘Hate’ ). The sixth page, coritain- 
ing ‘Woe cried the muse’, is in black ink with a finer pen. On page seven (4R) 
the first insertion for the first sketch is in dark reddish brown ink, the second 
in pencil; the insertion for the second sketch is in black with the same fine pen 
as the sixth page. Instructions for the first sketch insertions are added at the 
bottom of 4R in bright red ink in the hand of Rossetti. 


10 
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THE MANUSCRIPT 


Whole words or passages canceled by wash or ink are here printed within square 
brackets [], but minor deletions are indicated only in the appended notes. 
Lineation follows the MS; line numbers have been adl for convenience, count- 
ing straight through text and insertions. [legible letters are represented by x's. 
[page 1R] 

then She bore Pale desire father of Curiosity 

a Virgin ever young. And after. Leaden Sloth 


` from whom came Ignorance. who brought forth 


wonder. These are the Gods which Came from 
fear. + She knew them not yet they all war with 
Shame and Strengthen her weak arm. [Now day 


+ for Gods like these. nor male nor female are 
but Single Pregnate or if they list together ming 
-ling bring forth mighty powrs 


arose. the Golden Sun his mighty Race began 
Refreshing. the Cold earth. with beaming. Joy.] But 
Pride awoke nor knew that Joy was born. and 
taking Poisnous Seed from her own Bowels. in 
the Monster Shame infusd. forth Came Am 
-bition Crawling like a toad Pride Bears it 
in her Bosom. and the Gods. all bow to it. So 
Great its Power. that Pride inspird by it Pro- 
-phetic Saw the Kingdoms of the World & all 

eir Glory. Giants of Mighty arm before 
the flood. Cains City. built with Murder. Then 
Babel mighty Reard him to the Skies. Babel 
with thousand tongues Confusion it was сайа. 
and Givn to Shame. this Pride observ[d and] ing 
inly Grievd. but knew not that. the rest was 
Givn to Shame as well as this. [for all she xxx 
fear and adxxx 1f x the xxth xxx] Then Nineva 
& Babylon & Costly tyre. And evn Jerusalem 
was Shewn. the holy City. Then Athens Learn 
ing & the Pride of Greece. and further from 


[page 1V] 

the Rising Sun. was Rome Seated on Seven 

hills the mistress of the world. Emblem of Pride 
She Saw the Arts their treasures Bring and luxury 
his bounteous table Spread. but now a Cloud 
oercasts. and back to th'East. to Constantines 
Great City Empire fled,* So once the Sun his. 
Chariot drew. back. to prolong a Good kings 


life. xEre long to bleed & die a Sacrifice done by 
a Priestly hand 


The Cloud oer past & Rome now Shone again 
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40 Miterd & Crown'd with triple crown. Then 
Pride was better Pleasd She Saw the World fall 
down in Adoration [Nor Could Refrain but Cry'd 
O this is the bles't time when Pride shall hold 
the Sway. N] But now full to the Setting Sun a 

45 Sun arose out of the Sea. it rose & shed 
Sweet Influence oer the Earth Pride feared for 
her City, but not long. for looking Stedfastly 
She saw that Pride Reignd here. Now Dire 
ful Pains accost her. and Still pregnant. so 

50 Envy came & Hate. twin progeny Envy 
hath a Serpents head of fearful bulk 
hissing with hundred tongues, her poisnous breath 
breeds Satire foul Contagion from which none 
are free. oer whelmd by ever During Thirst 

55 SheSwalloweth her own Poison. which 
consumes her nether Parts. from whence 
a River Springs. Most Black & loathsom 
through the land it Runs Rolling with furious 


[page 2R] 
Noise. but at the last it Settles in a lake 
60 called Oblivion. tis at this Rivers fount where 
mortals Cup is Міх My Cup is ГА 
with Envy’s Rankest Draught [and Death is 
in the Pot] a miracle No less can set 
me Right. Desire Still pines but for one 
65 Cooling Drop and tis Deny’d. while others 
in Contentments downy Nest do sleep. it is 
the Cursed thorn wounding my breast that 
makes me sing. however sweet tis Envy 
that Inspires my Song. prickt. by the fame 
70 of others how I mourn and my complaints 
are Sweeter than their Joys but O could 
I at Envy Shake my hands. my notes Should 
Rise to meet the New born Day. Hate 
Meager hag Sets Envy on unable to Do ought 
75 Jen but Worn away a Bloodless Daemon 
The Gods all Serve her at her will so great 
her Power is like. fabled hecate She doth 
bind them to her law. Far in a Direful 
Cave She lives unseen Closd from the Eye 
80 of Day. to the hard Rock transfixt by 
fate and here She works her witcheries 
that when She Groans [Its] She Shakes the Solid 
Ground Now Envy She controlls with numming 
trance & Melancholy Sprung from her dark womb 
85 "Thereis a Melancholy, О how lovely tis whose heaven is 
in the heavnly Mind for she from heaven came, and 
where She goes heaven still doth follow her. She 
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brings true Joy once fled. & Contemplation is her wn 
ter. Sweet Contemplation.* [She teacheth t knowledge ow 


90 to know]. and Reinstates him on his throne , A koe lost 
TI tell. But Stop the motley Song I'll Shew. how 
Conscience Came from heaven. But O who listens to 
his Voice. T’was Conscience who brought Melancholy 
down Conscience was sent a Guard to Reason. Reason once 

95 fairer than the light till fould in Knowledges dark 
Prison house. For knowledge drove sweet Innocence 
away. and Reason would have followd but fate sufferd 
not. Then down Came Conscience with his lovely band 
The Eager Song Goes on telling how Pride against her 

100 father Warrd & Overcame. Down his white Beard 

Í the Silver torrents Roll. and Swelling Sighs burst forth 

his Children all in arms appear to tear him from 
his throne Black was the deed. most Black. Shame 
in a Mist Sat Round his troubled head. & filld him 

105 with Confusion. Fear as a torrent wild Roard Round 

the mighty pillars shake 

his throne ~ Now all the Gods in blackning Ranks 
appear. like a tempestuous thunder Cloud Pride 
leads. them on. Now they Surround the God. and bind 
him fast. Pride bound him, then usurpd oer all the 

110 Gods. She Rode upon the Swelling wind and Scatterd 
all who durst t’ oppose: but horae rae opposing fierce 

in the darkning A 

and hovering. over her. She о forth Rage л, Mean 
while Strife Mighty Prince was born Envy in 
direful Pains him bore. then Envy brought forth 

115 Care. Care Sitteth in the wrinkled brow. Strife 
Shapeless Sitteth under thrones of kings. like Smoul 
dring fire. or in the Buzz of Cities flies abroad 
Care brought forth Covet Eyeless & prone to th’ 


[page 3R] 


Earth, and Strife brought forth Revenge. Hate 

120 brooding in her Dismal den grew Pregnant & 
[brought forth] bore Scorn, & Slander. Scorn waits 
on Pride. but Slander. flies around the World to 
do the Work ot of hate her drudge & Elf, but Policy 


doth dud. к A 2$ well as Slander. & oft makes use 
125 of her. Policy Son of Shame. Indeed hate Controlls 

all the Gods. at will. Policy brought forth Guile 

& fraud. these Gods last namd live in the Smoke 

of Cities. on Dusky wing breathing forth Clamour 

& Destruction. alas in Cities wheres the man whose 
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130 


135 


140 


145 


150 


155 


160 


165 
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face is not a mask unto his heart Pride made 
a Goddess. fair ог Image rather till knowledge 
animated it. twas Сайа Selflove. The Gods 
admiring loaded her with Gifts as once Pan 
-dora She 'mongst men was Sent. and worser 
ills attended her by far. She was a Goddess 
& Emulation [Suspition Mixt] 
Powerful & bore Conceit. д, Go See the City 
friends Joind Hand in Hand. Go See. the Natu- 
-raltie of flesh & blood. Go See more Vies 
theties of marriage love. thou Scarce S 
find but Self love Stands Between 
[flourish of pen, to mark the ending] 
[line up the page marks the following to go after 
‘Emulation’ in line 136:] 
& Policy doth dwell with 
her. by Whom She had a 
Son Called Suspition 
[page 3V] 

Woe cried the muse tears Started at the Sound. Grief perch’t 
upon my brow and thought Embracd Her. What does this 
mean I cried. when all around. Summer hath Spre’d her 
Plumes and tunes her [?Chauntant] Notes. When Buxom Joy 
doth. fan his wings. & Golden Pleasures Beam around my 
head. why. Grief dost thou accost me. The Muse then 


strin 
Struck her Deepest [note] & Sympathy Came forth. She 
awful 


Spred her [Shadowy] Wings. & gave me up. my Nerves 
with trembling Curdle all my blood. & ev'ry piece of 


soon 
flesh doth Cry out Woe. [hark] how л, the Winds Sing round 
the Darkning Storm ere while so fair. and now they 
fall & beg the Skies will weep. a Day like this laid Elfrid 
in the Dust. Sweet Elfrid fairer than the Beaming Sun 
O Soon cut off ith morning of her days. twas the 
Rude thunder Stroke that Closd her Eyes. and laid 
her lilied Beauties on the Green, The dance was broke 
the Circle just Begun the flower was Pluckd & 
yet it was not blown. But what art thoul I listning 
could no more. till mute attention Struck my [trem 
bling] Ear. It Spoke I come my friend to take my 
last farewell. Sunk by. the hand of Death in Wat'ry tomb 


[сой 
Oer yonder д, fake [while lxxxxg clay cold corpse Corse] 
The winds their Sad complainings bear. for. Conrade lost 
untimely lost thy Conrade once. When living thee I 
lovd. evn unto Death now Dead. Ill guard thee from 
approaching ill. farewell my time is gone, it Said 


no more. but vanished. д from my Sight 
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& 
xShe brings humility to man take her She 
Says & wear her in thine heart lord of thy Self 
thou then art lord of all. [humility. her 
Daughter,] Tis Contemplation teacheth knould 


175 truly how to know — &c &c 


& Policy doth dwell with her by whom she 


Conceit & Mistrust & Suspition 


^ 
[by Shame She had a Son calld 
Honour. who bore Revenge.] Then 
[Self love.] bore a Daughter called 
Emulation. who. married. honour 
these follow her around the World 


180 


[marked with guideline to go at caret in line 176:] 
A [then] and Shame bore honour & made 


league with Pride 
[exactly opposite line 165:] 


swift as the Nightly Blast that Blights the Infant 


185 


Bud 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON THE MS 


1 then] small letter and no idention; the first 
put of the MS is obviously lacking, and it must 

ve been on a preceding page or pages. 

B tShe] marked for insert of lines 7-9. 
The f is crossed through the 5. 

6 Shame] ‘Sh’ written over three letters, pos- 
sibly ‘arm’. 

6, 10-11 Now . . . Joy] canceled in light 
wash; words clearly legible. 

7 t for... ] marked to go in line 5. First two 
letters of ‘female’ are written over two other 
letters, illegible. 

11 beaming] e mended. 

17 Power] first written ‘Powr’ and currently 
changed to ‘Power’. 

19 Giants of Mighty] ‘G’ written twice, the 
second time not quite covering the first; perhaps 
‘Giants of Migh’ is written over an almost com- 
plete erasure. 

20 Cains] ‘C’ written over ‘w’, ‘a’ written 
over perhaps ‘a’; i.e. ‘Ca’ perbaps written over 


wa. 
21 mighty] ‘y’ written over erased letter, 
illegible 4 


22 was] ‘w written over erasure. 

23 observing] ‘ing’ on ‘d’, ‘and’ can- 
celed; emendation in а ink from text. 

25-26 cancelations in heavy wash, almost 
illegible. 

97 And] written over two or three letters, 


illegible. 


ee ee ee 
e 37. 

37 X... hand] circled in same ink as text. 

42—44 cancelations crossed out in ink; quite 
legible. 

44 But] ‘B’ written over ‘N’, a beginning 
‘Now’? 

60 called] ‘ed’ written over one or two let- 
ters, illegible. 

62 Envy’s] ‘nv’ mended. 

62-63 cancelations lightly crossed out; quite 
legible. 

83 Now] begins a different, black ink — and 
a poose ре or a more trembling hand. 

84 ] ‘f was begun as a k. 

86-87 for.. 
illegible. 

89 X] inscribed in same reddish ink as earlier 

art of text and аз 3R and 4R, where the matter 
or insert here is found (171-175). 

89-90 cancelations lightly crossed out; quite 
legible. 

103 Shame] the ‘е’ is lacking on 2V but ap- 

ears clearly on 3R, evidence that the two 
leaves were originally conjugate, 

108 Now] written over ‘and’. 

112 in the darkning Storm] written in a 
darker but similar ink, evidently to come after 
‘over her’, though there is no caret. 

112 A] matter marked ‘A’ is found on 4R, 
but Blake’s intention is not entirely clear. 

118 to] the t is mended. 


. goes] written over erasure, 


200 
a 19 Hate] here the MS returns to red-brown. 


121 cancelation crossed out, legible. 

128 Clamour] mended from 'Clamor. 

136 & Emulation . . . ] in pencil Blake first 
wrote & Emulation & Suspition Mixt’, then 
crossed out in pencil ‘Suspition Міх and added 
the pencil insert below Hase 141-143; then he 
inked in “& Emulation’ to cover ‘& Emulation &. 

137 Joind Hand] ‘H’ written over a j. 

138 strong] written ‘stong’ and the r cur- 
rently inserted, 

141-143 in very light өү. with pencil 
Me bringing them to follow ‘Emulation’ in 
1386. 


142 On the left margin opposite this line is 
written, in pencil, “Рег S? or ‘PerS.’ Probably 
not Blake’s hand. 

144 ‘Woe cried the muse’ begins at top of 
page, with Е indention, and in a new 
pen, a fine quill with black ink. This pen is 
used for the entire “Woe’ text, including lines 
184—185, but some revisions are made in 
another ink and in pencil, as we shall see. 

144 perch’t] ‘t written over a d? 

147 Plumes and] ‘w’ written over‘ne’, perhaps 
influenced by coming word ‘tunes’. ‘and’ writ- 
ten over ink smudge canceling a longer word. 

147 canceled word, smudged out with black 
ink, not quite legible. 

150 Deepest... string] the e of ‘est’ mends 
the be g of a second p. ‘note’ is inked 
out; ‘string’ is written above the line in a 
coarser pen. 

151 Shadowy .. . ] ‘Shadowy’ is lightly lined 
through in pencil, ‘awful’ is added above the 
line in pencil. 

153 hark... soon] ‘hark’ inked out, almost 
illegible; ‘soon’ and the caret are in the same 
pen as ‘string’ in line 150. 

156 ink smudge above ‘than’ does not seem 
to cover any writing. 

162-163 trem/bling] inked out but legible. 

163 It] written over ‘Sh’ for ‘She’ perhaps. 

164 Wat’ry] there may not be an apostrophe; 
perhaps the ‘r’ is written over a superfluous t. 

169 ruin тае ора then can- 
celed in ink, but clearly legible. 

165 while... Corse] inked out heavily; the 
only certainly legible word is ‘Corse’, Blake 
was probably trying one word then another; 
he finally wrote a replacement, lines 184—185, 
in the same pen. 

166 Conrade] ‘a’ mended. 

168 farewell] second ‘ө’ mended. 

171-175 in dark brown ink but pen like 
that used in 1R-2R; insert fits 2R line 89, re~- 
placing cancel. Above the space after ‘man’ is 
a swirl of ink, somewhat like a large ampersand. 

173-174 humility ... рш ыг words 
lightly lined through with pencil, also encircled 
with tine of ink. 
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174 knould] crowded at edge of paper, ob- 
viously for ‘knowledge’. 

176 vertical line in ink after ‘Suspition’ to 
bring in words written above the line. Large 
caret after ‘Conceit’ to bring in lines 18 
183 below. 

176-183 all in pencil except ‘and’ in 182, 
which is in the ink of 171-175. There appear 
19 bo сүт sleeve in tho development af the 
insertion 176—183. First there was a revision 
to fit line 138 to produce the reading: 'She 
was & Goddess / Powerful & bore Conceit & 
Mistrust & Suspition', which was perhaps in- 
tended to continue: "by Shame She had a Son 
calld / Honour. who bore Revenge’ etc. Next, 
lines 177-178 were abandoned and '& Policy’ 
etc. was added. At this point the reading wo 
have been: ‘Conceit & Mistrust & Suspition & 
Policy doth dwell with her by whom she’. Pos- 
sibly this was to fit into the dad a Son’ part of 
line 177. But the next step was to abandon 
this whole insertion and make a new insertion 
on page ЗВ, to read finally: ‘Conceit, & Emu- 
lation & Policy doth dwell with her. by Whom 
She had a Son Called Suspition'. (In an inter- 
үшын stage occurred the patching of line 
136. 

At a later stage Blake returned to this page 
of revisions and inscribed lines 182—183, ШАТ. 
ing them ‘A’ as an insert for line 112 page 2V, 
where they make sense. But then he decided 
to fit in some of the earlier matter and so drew 
a line from 182 to bring 182-183 into 176 
after ‘Conceit’. The reading intended is not, 
however, unambiguously marked. It might be: 
‘She brought forth Rage. then Shame bore 
honour & made league with Pride Mistrust & 
Suspition & Policy doth dwell with her by 
whom she Then bore a Daughter called Emu- 
lation. who. married honour these follow her 
around the World Mean while Strife’ ete. 
(113). This would be the most direct inter- 
pe of the carets and positional relations, 

ut other arrangements are defensible. 

177-179 cancelations made with pencil line. 

182 and] written in ink over ‘then’, 


184-185 swift... Bud] intended to replace 
canceled passage in line 165, directly opposite 
and in the same ink and pen. 

In the space at the bottom of the page, side- 
ways, are written in red ink by W. M. Rossetti 
these two directions, separated from the text by 
red lines: 


N. B. The words at the head / of this page 


shd come in / after the mark x on the 4th 
page of the M.S 


The words “And Shame / bore Honour” 
фо come / in after the mark A on / 4th 


page. 
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COLLATION OF TRANSCRIPTS 


A footnote of textual history 


Е Rossetti, Monthly Review xu (August 1903) 123-129 

E Ellis, Poetical Works of William Blake (1906) 1 xxv-xxxiv 
K Keynes, Writings of William Blake (1925) 1 54-58 

K Keynes, Complete Writings of William Blake (1957) 40-43 


R arranges in metrical lines with initial capital letters; punctuates; capitalizes all 
names of gods. E follows suit, also amends text — but here are noted only the errors 
in his restored text as constructed from his table of errata. R and E do not report 
any of the deleted a eee ii К and К’ add punctuation; follow Blake's capitaliza- 


tion somewhat ( 


the more faithfully); report the deleted passages (but not 


mended words) except as noted below. The following notes ignore differences of 
punctuation and minor differences of spelling and capitalization. 


4 Came] 'come' E. 

6,10-11 [Now . . . Joy] К 
if uncanceled; K' brackets as del. 

24 inly] ‘only’ К, corrected in К. 

25-28 deletion. K' notes "words del." 

28 Then] K, K а new paragraph. 

27 evn] ‘even’ R, E. 

34 th'East] ‘the East’ R, E. 

43 O] Overlooked by K, K' — and of course 
by В and E, who skip over all canceled pas- 


sages 

49 so] ‘and’ R, ‘Till’ E. 

50 twin] ‘from’ E. 

61 My] “Му in italics, A, E. 

68 tis] E omits. 

70 mourn] ‘mount’ R, E, К, R. 

74 ought] ‘aught’ R, E. 

75 Daemon] ‘demon’ В, E. 

83 controlls with numming] ‘controls with 
numbing’ R, E. 

84 S rang] ma R, E. 

85 whose] ‘when’ R, E. 

90 К, К’ silently ji in 171-174 after 
‘know’, correcting “knould’ to ‘knowledge’ in 
174 and of course omitting ‘&с вс’ from 175. 

95-96 till fould . . . house] E omits. 

98 lovely] ‘lonely’ E. 

99 The Eager Song] “The song’ R, E. 


11 Р ]^ R, E. 

112 K silently ond K with note bring in 183- 
184 after ‘Rage’. (K p. 42: “This sentence is 
marked for insertion in two places.” ) 

131 Space after ‘fair’ filled with dash (—) 
В; К К’ use simple comma. 

135-138 She was... & Emulation] E omits. 


ves in full as 


136 & Emulation] R omits. 

130 after 'Emulation' К, К bring in 'Concett 
from 176 and ‘and Shame bore honour & made 
league with Pride' from 182-183, then add 
176-181 *& Policy’ and including all 
deletions and silently add a ‘had’ after ‘she’ in 
176. 

141—143 insertion marked for line 136 is not 
used by R, E, or К, К. But К, К’ use, аз а 
justifiable replacement, 176-183 (which see). 

147 PChauntant] К, К’; “word del.” . 

153 hark] K, K' note “word del." 

165 ruffling] К, К read ‘suffering del.’ 

165 while . . . Corse] К, К’ note “several 
words del." 

174 knould] ‘knowledge’ В, E, K, K. 

176-181 R and E use for insert after ‘far’ in 
135, lying ‘had’ in 176 after ‘she’. 

176-189 КК use for insert in 130 after 
‘Emulation’ the following ingenious sequence: 
[176] Conceit [182-183] and Shame bore 
honour & made league with Pride, [176 super- 
script] & Policy doth dwell with her, by as 
she [word supplied) had [176] Mistrust and 
Suspition; [177-181 in brackets:] [by Shame 
she had a Son call’d Honour who bore Revenge 
del] then [Self love del] bore a Daughter 
called Emulation, who married honour; Bese 
follow her around the World.’ This is to use 
182—183 twice, but it is a kind of solution. 

184-185 swift... Bud] ignored by В, E 
(who of course do not mention the existence of 
144—170, tn which this passage belongs). К, К 
read ‘Infant Bird’ and place the passage in a 
footnote as "not marked for insertion. 
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POSTSCRIPT 
By G. E. BENTLEY, JR., University of Chicago 


WHILE it is clear that no amount of reworking could have made anything very 
interesting of these fragments, I wonder if it is not doing Blake an injustice to 
speak of “Woe cried the muse’ as “complete,” which implies that it was meant to 
stand by itself. Does not the astonishing introduction of Elfrid (as a woman!) and 
Conrade suggest that what we have is only part of a larger whole? In the red 
script of The Four Zoas there are several halo pages of poetry which were clear 
meant to be added to previous pages, and elsewhere there are notes to add ee 
some of which is missing. Flourishes and paragraph indentation are also found in 
the Four Zoas additions. Surely these prose fragments and the Four Zoas additions 
are analogous, though these fragments were not intended for any work that has 
survived. Possibly these sketches were never intended as self-contained units. 

May it not be possible to narrow the probable date of the fragments to the early 
1780s? Certainly there is some evidence to help us toward precision. Beginning at 
line 34 is: ‘to Constantines Great City Empire fled [from Rome], Ere long to bleed 
& die a Sacrifice done by a Priestly hand’. I suspect, from the е it caused, that 
the idea that Christianity destroyed the Roman Empire was quite new when Gibbon 
published the first volume of his Decline and Fail in 1776. It was clearly in the air 
when he published his “Vindication of some Passages in the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Chapters” in 1779, and the succeeding volumes in 1781 and 1788 probably 
renewed interest. Further, it seems probable that lines 61-75 are explicitly auto- 
biographical: ‘however sweet tis Envy that Inspires my Song. prickt. by the fame 
of others how I mourn’. It is surely not unwarranted to interpret this ‘Song’ literally. 
We do not know that Blake was writing poetry between 1777 and 1780; we do know 
that he sang his own songs at Mrs. Mathew’s salons from about 1780 to 1784. Envy 
and bitterness were also in the air during these years. Blake’s partnership with 
Parker was not thriving — only two тщз are known from the firm of Parker 
& Blake — while his best friends Stothard and Flaxman were лед. sound repu- 
tations and livings. In his “Public Address” (Keynes, 1957, ) Blake wrote: 
“Flaxman cannot deny that one of the very first Monuments pues did I gratuitously 
design'd for him; at the same time he was blasting my character as an Artist to 
Macklin, my Employer, as Macklin told me at the time." Blake's only known work 
for Macklin was in 1782 and 1783, and Flaxman designed his first monuments be- 
tween 1780 and 1784. And in the Island in the Moon, the caricature of the Mathew 
circle now dated 1784, Quid-Blake says, "Oh, I was at Mrs Sicknacker's, & I was 
speaking of my abilities, but their nasty hearts, poor devils, are eat up with envy. 
They envy me my abilities." Further, lines 144-147 seem to specify a season: ‘Grief 
perch’t upon my brow ара... Summer hath Spre "d her Plumes’. In sum, I think it 
not unreasonable to suppose that some passages in these fragments describe Blake 
himself; that the puer; of the fragment and the envy associated with the Mathew 
circle from 1781 to 1784 and the envy of (in both senses) Flaxman in 1782 or 1783 
may all be loosely identified; and, most specifically, that Blake felt the envy of Flax- 
man in the summer of 1782 ( when he was engraving for Macklin, August 10th and 
21st), which may be the ‘Summer’ of the fragment. Thus the admittedly meagre evi- 
dence seems to point to the summer of 1782, when Blake was twenty-five and still 
(or first?) searching for an adequate vehicle for his mythic ideas. Certainly nothing 
contradicts this date, and it may serve as a nucleating point for speculation. 
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ae THR FATAL SISTRAS 


Sec che рлу купме gon! 
(Dw af korman entree meade) 
Aud the жом that play bles, 
Each а кырчу warnor'a bead, 


Shafa tor Damiles, dept ln gore, 
Shoot the оеро corde sies. 
Sword, tiat eoce а momen h bort, 
Keep the tfe dole ond rag 


Anta, bla, X vernfic mad, 
Son nes, ad Hola, Get 
Jorn the wayward wack o and 
“have wo d of vy. 
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No. 6 of Blake's watercolor illustrations for Gray's The Fatal Sisters. From the reproduction in 
Blake's Designs for Gray's Poems, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (1922 ); courtesy of the Duke of Hamilton. 


William Blake: Two Notes on Sources 
By Pau. Miner 


(1) Blake’s Use of Gray’s “Fatal Sisters” 


iib: influence of Thomas Gray on William Blake supplied one of the 
subtle threads in the fugue and recapitulation of Blake's symbolism. The 
extent of that influence merits further pursuit than it has been given. 

Blake was familiar with at least part of Gray's poetry as early as 1785, 
when Blake exhibited at the Royal Academy his illustrative drawing, The 
Bard, from Gray. In his manuscript poem Tiriel (са. 1789) Blake's Hela, a 
phallic-haired Medusa symbolizing the generative world, appears to derive 
from Hela, the Norse goddess of death. The latter appears in Gray's poem, 
The Descent of Odin, a likely source because of later and more elaborate 
Blakean derivations from that poem.! Imagery and language from The 
Descent of Odin have been noted in Blake's Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion (1793), America, a Prophecy (1793) and Europe (1794).? The prob- 
able influence of Gray's Ode on Spring, stanzas 4 and 5, has been traced in 
the composition of “The Fly" in Songs of Experience? And an echo of The 
Bard has been detected in “The Little Girl Lost.” 4 

In about the year 1800 Blake completed 116 designs in illustration of Gray’s 
poems, demonstrating an obviously continuing interest in their themes and 
images. In 1809 Blake again exhibited his painting of Gray's Bard and in his 
Descriptive Catalogue called attention to some striking imagery used by 
Gray (and borrowed by Blake). “Weaving the winding sheet of Edward’s 
race by means of sounds of spiritual music and its accompanying expressions 
of articulate speech, is a bold, and daring, and most masterly conception," 
wrote Blake; and his development of the winding-sheet image in poetry 
ranging from 1792 to 1803 has been noted.5 

Blake's development in his later prophecies of images partially derived 
from Gray is a subject that would take us outside the realm of sources and 
influences. But there is one poem of Gray's, illustrated in Blake's 1800 draw- 
ings, which seems to have had no influence on his earlier poetry but to have 


1 See Mark Schorer, William Blake: The Politics of Vision (1946) 405—406 n. 

2 David V. Erdman, Blake: Prophet Against Empire (1954) 242 n; Schorer 405 n. 

8 S. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (1924) 275-276. In his illustra- 
tions of Gray in 1800 Blake deals with the lines in question in his fifth and sixth drawings. 

* Erdman 251 n. 

5 Erdman 47, 254. Add also Gates of Paradise, additions ca. 1818: "Lest the Sexual Garments 
sweet / Should grow a devouring Winding sheet.” 
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had a considerable influence on the late Night VIII of The Four Zoas and on 
Milton (1804-1808) and Jerusalem (1804-1818) — yet to have been over- 
looked by students of Blake. I refer to The Fatal Sisters, a poem that comes 
between The Bard and The Descent of Odin in all editions of Gray’s Poems, 
and the notes that accompany it. 

The parallels between Gray’s notes and poem and certain passages in 
Blake’s later prophecies can perhaps best be demonstrated by annotation: 

“On Christmas-day, (the day of the battle),” reads Gray’s prefatory note, 
taken from the Orcades of Thormodus Torfaeus (1697),9 “a Native of 
Caithness” in Scotland saw at a distance a number of persons on horseback 
riding full speed towards a hill, and seeming to enter into it.® Curiosity led 
him to follow them, till looking through an opening in the rocks he saw 
twelve gigantic figures resembling women: they were all employed about a 
loom; and as they wove,® they sung the following dreadful song; which, 
when they had finished, they tore the web into twelve pieces, and (each 
taking her portion )!? galloped Six to the North and as many to the South." 

Here Gray added his own explanation: "These were the Valkyriur, female 
divinities, Servants of Odin (or Woden) in the Gothic mythology. Their 
name signifies Chusers of the ат." They were mounted on swift horses, 
with drawn swords in their hands; and in the throng of battle selected such 
as were destined to slaughter, and conducted them to Valhalla, the hall of 
Odin, or paradise of the Brave; where they attended the banquet, and served 
the departed Heroes with horns of mead and ale." 18 

Gray's poem, in which Valhalla is transposed to Hell, dwells on the sinister 
and lurid aspects of this account; it points in the Blakean direction by incor- 
porating the weaving and battle scenes into one, with the drawn swords as 


6 Blake used the 1790 edition for his illustrations; in that edition, and in some earlier editions 
but not the first (1768), the derivation from Torfaeus is acknowledged. 

T Compare Milton 6:5-7 “. . . the weights / Of Enitharmon’s Loom play lulling cadences on the 
winds of Albion / From Caithness in the north to Lizard-point & Dover in the south." Also 26: 
13-15: "There are Two Gates thro’ which all Souls descend, One Southward /. . . the other 
toward the North, / Caithness . . . ." For Caithness see also Jerusalem 58:40; 83:70. 

8 In his fourth drawing Blake illustrated the "persons on horseback riding full speed towards a 
hill. . 


9 Blake « enumerates the twelve daughters of Albion, who are weavers, in Jerusalem 5:40—45. 

10 Compare Four Zoas УШ:323: "The Lamb of God descended thro’ the twelve portions of 
Luvah,” and Jerusalem 34:52: "Then Gwendolen divided into Rahab & Tirza in Twelve Portions." 
11 Blake in the outline of his designs for The Fatal Sisters notes that the goddesses “are calld in 
some Northern poems 'Choosers of the Slain.’” In Jerusalem 79:66-69 the shuttles of Vala 
(whose name has something to do with the Valkyriur and Valhalla) "Drop with the gore of the 
slain” in “the Valley of Destruction.” See also Four Zoas УПЬ 187—190. 

12 In the 1790 edition this note is printed at the back; in some editions it is incorporated in the 
Preface. 
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part of the sisters’ weaving equipment. The first four and the thirteenth 
stanzas were richest in suggestions for Blake: 


1 


Now the storm begins to lower, 

( Haste, the loom of Hell prepare, ) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air, 18 


2 


Glitt’ring lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, 
Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane. 


3 


See the ку texture grow, 

("Tis of human entrails made, ) 14 
And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gasping Warrior's head.15 


4 


Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore,16 
Shoot the trembling cords along.!? 


18 Blake's fifth drawing illustrates these lines. Compare Four Zoas УНЬ 159: “The arrows flew 
from cloudy bow all day... ." 

14 See Blake’s illustration, reproduced here. In Blake's own poetry the entrails used by the 
weavers are their own. Four VIII 209-213: “Thence to the Looms of Cathedron convey'd, / 
The Daughters of Enitharmon weave the ovarium & the integument / In soft silk, drawn from 
their own bowels in lascivious delight, / With songs of sweetest cadence to the turning spindle 
& reel, / Lulling the weeping spectres of the dead.” Cf. Jerusalem 80:32, 88:45. 

15 See Milton 6:5-8: ". . . the weights / Of Enitharmon’s Loom play lulling cadences on the 
winds of Albion / From Caithness... ." And Four Zoas П 148-149: “Beneath the Caverns roll 
the weights of lead & spindles of iron, / The enormous warp & woof rage direful in the 
affrighted deep.” 

16 In Jerusalem 70:08—69 Vala’s “shuttles / Drop with gore of the slain.” See also 31:48: “I hear 
thy shuttles in the sky” and 41:7: “The Shuttles of death sing in the sky.” The image is elaborated 
in Jerusalem 64:36-37: “The stamping feet of Ragan upon the flaming Treddles of her Loom / 
That drop with crimson gore . . .” and 66:62-63: “Gwendolen cast the shuttle of war, as Cambel 
return’d the beam, / The Humber & the Severn are drunk with the blood of the slain.” 

In Milton 42:8-15 Ololon descends “In clouds of blood, in streams of gore,” and her clouds 
fold round the Saviour “as a Garment dipped in blood . . ./ A Garment of Маг... the Woof 
of Six Thousand Years.” Here compare Gray's 8th and 9th stanzas: “. . . spread / O'er the youth- 
ful King your shield. / . . . / Ours to kill, and ours to spare: / Spite of danger he shall live. / 
(Weave the crimson web of war.)" In Milton 38:23-26 it is "Mystery, Babylon” whose “scarlet 
Veil” is “woven in pestilence & war.” 

See perhaps also Jerusalem 74:33-36 where the daughters have divided Reuben “in love upon 
the Thames & sent / Him over Europe, in streams of gore, out of Cathedron’s Looms.” Also 66:62: 
Gwendolen “cast the shuttle of war”; and 7:44: “Cambel & Gwendolen wove webs of war.” 

17 In Four Zoas П 161 Blake of “a corded lyre outspread over the immense,” a lyre similar 
to that which weaves the winding sheet of “Edward’s Race” in Gray’s Bard. See also Jerusalem 
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Sword, that once a Monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong.18 


13 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 
Sisters, weave the web of death; 19 
Sisters, cease; the work is done. 


The direct and connotative relations between Blake's symbols and those of 
Gray’s The Fatal Sisters are striking. Blake's Albion has twelve daughters who 
weave at a loom of blood and death; these twelve females weave a crimson 
web of war; the web of the fatal weavers is composed of viscera. Blake's 
"daughters" often have a Valkyrie-like role, combining the slaughter and the 
rescue of warriors.?? Gray's poem appears to have had a crucial place in the 
development of Blake's later symbolism. 


(2) A Source for Blake's Enion? 


SEVERAL interesting conjectures have been made in interpreting Blake's 
symbolical character "Enion"; still, this symbol remains an enigmatic part of 
the Blakean pantheon. 

Damon connects Enion with Blake's Eon.! Possibly but not obviously asso- 
ciated in Blake's mind were his similar names Ona and Eno, "aged Mother." 
Erdman glosses the name Enion in certain contexts as a possible anagram 
for “anyone.” ? Frye identifies Tharmas ( Enion's male counterpart) and Enion 
with Thaumas and Eione of Hesiod's Theogony And it should be noted 
that Enion and Tharmas, who first appear in The Four Zoas, begun about 
1797, are there said to be the parents of Enitharmon, a female character first 


56:11-14: "Entune, Daughters of Albion, your Pyme Chorus mildly, / Cord of affection 
thrilling extatic on the iron Reel / To the golden Loom of Love, to the moth-labour'd Woof, / 
А. Garment and Cradle weaving . . . ." 82:13-14: ". . . drawing the cords with softest 
songs. / The golden cords of the Looms, . . .” 

18 Blake illustrated these lines in his 6th drawing; they are related to the lines about weaving 
“the tissue” of Edward’s line in Gray’s Bard. 

19 Compare Milton 24:35-38: "Cathedron's Looms weave only Death, / A Web of Death... / 
No Human Form but only a Fibrous Vegetation, / A Polypus of soft affections.” And Milton 29: 
55-56: Tirzah “& her Sisters / Weave the black Woof of Death.” 

39 And perhaps there is an indication of this combination in Four Zoas VIIb 187-190: “O Vala! 
. . ‚ Wilt thou now smile among the slain when the wounded groan in the fields?” 


18. Foster Damon, William Blake, His Philosophy and Symbols, 148, 359, 367. 
а David V. Erdman, Blake: Prophet Against Empire, 234. 
8 Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry, a Study of William Blake, 284. 
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mentioned in America, 1793. Their names are of course a divided form of 
hers: ENItharmON.4 

In the Sixth Song of Michael Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (originally published 
during the first quarter of the seventeenth century) I find the name “Enion,” 
representing a female river: 


Then come the sister Salks, as they before had seene 
Those delicater dames so trippinglie to tread: 

Then Kerry; Cletur next, and Kinver making head 
With Enion, that her like cleer Levant brings by her.5 


Blake's Enion, a female, is frequently associated with water. "The clouds fall 
off from my [Enion’s] wet brow . . .” (65).° Enion when “blind & age bent” 
plunges “into the cold billows living a life in midst of waters" (14). She 
speaks: “О Tharmas 7 do not thou destroy me quite but let / A little shadow. 
but a little showery form of Enion / Be near thee loved Terror” (14). “But an 
Eternal Consummation is dark Enion / The Watry Grave" (92). Enion con- 
sumes in "raging waters" (92). Tharmas, who has been identified with the 
Thames, speaks: "Enion return / Why does thy piteous face Evanish like a 
rainy cloud / Melting. a shower of falling tears... Enion: / Art thou for ever 
vanished from the watry eyes of Tharmas" (15). 

Blake's interest in place names is well known; this name of a Welsh river 
may have attracted his notice directly from a map ? — or poetically from 
Drayton. There were no separate editions of Poly-Olbion during the eight- 
eenth century, but the poem appeared in Drayton's collected works, issued in 
1748, 1753, and 1795. All three editions have the word spelled “Enion”; it is 
spelled “Einion” on present maps. 

Tentatively, it seems logical to assume that the Enion River and Blake's 
Enion had some conjunction in Blake's mind. In view of his interest in the 
myth of Albion, Drayton’s theme, it is at least provocative to suggest that 
Blake may have noted the word in Drayton’s work. 


4“Their names must be back-formations from Enitharmon, whose name is thus broken up to 
form those of her parents. That would not prevent Blake from afterwards finding latent possi- 
bilities in the names or from playing on them.” H. M. Margoliouth, William Blake's Vala, 159. 
5 Poems of Michael Drayton, ed. John Buxton (1953) и, 574. 

6 Numbers in parentheses indicate pages in Margoliouth's edition, William Blake's Vala. 

7 Tharmas is the symbol of touch. His name may be derived from “tharm,” given in Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary аз meaning intestine in several senses, In Blake’s Milton Tharmas is said to have 
“founded” Bowlahoola, “the Stomach in every individual man” (1.93). 

8 If a map or other iene) source suggested the name, it need not have been the same river 
as Drayton’s. Einion is a "fairly common name in Welsh, both as a personal name . . . and as a 
river name,” I am informed by Professor Thomas Jones of the University College of Wales. 
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Front Matter 


Remembering the 
Dance of the Future 


Readers of Irma Duncan’s essay on Isa- 
dora Duncan's pioneering years may 
wish to know something about the au- 
thor's own career as one of the original 
"young artists" trained by Isadora to 
ce in freedom "and be a fine ex- 
ample to all the other children in this 
world." We learned that Miss Duncan, 
who with most gracious generosity has 
iven the Library not only her entire col- 
ection of Duncan memorabilia but the 
benefit of her knowledge of the dates 
and links and inner logic of Isadora's 
ife, is preparing for publication a vol- 
ume of her own memoirs, and in re- 
onse to our inquiry she was glad to 
Pus us a swift lone from Len to 
marriage. 

"I was born on February 26, 1897 in 
Schleswig-Holstein near Hamburg," she 
began. Shortly before her eighth birth- 
day she became a pupil of Isadora Dun- 
can and obtained a scholarship at her 
school in Grunewald near Berlin. “I 
made my dance debut as a pupil of the 
Isadora Duncan School at the Royal 
Opera House (Krolls) on July 20, 1905, 
in Berlin." With Isadora she exemplified 
dance to audiences in a good part of this 
world — "on stages all over Europe, 
Russia, and America.” At fourteen she 
herself began teaching. 

“In 1917 Isadora made me change my 
name from Irma Ehrich-Grimme to 
Irma Duncan. This was done legally 
through the New York courts, for her 
intention was to adopt her six original 
pupils as her daughters.” In 1918 these 

_ six formed an independent group known 
as the Isadora Duncan Dancers, first ap- 
pearing at Carnegie Hall that June. In 
1921 at the invitation of the Soviet 
government, Irma went to Russia with 
Isadora to help her found a school of the 





dance; in it she taught for seven years. 
"I made my debut as a solo artist with 
my own group of pupils at the Comedia, 
the former Korsh Theatre, in Moscow 
April 29, 1923. After the death of Isa- 
dora in 1927 I was the head of that 
school till 1930. I toured with ten mem- 
bers of my school in the United States 
during the season of 1928-29 and 1920- 
30. In between I appeared with my 
group, known as the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers of Moscow, in Paris and Le 
Touquet, France. When the ten mem- 
bers of my troupe were forcibly re- 
turned to Russia by the Soviet govern- 
ment I decided to remain in the United 
States and take out citizenship." Miss 
Duncan became an American citizen 
in 1935. That September she married 
Sherman S. Rogers, a New York at- 
torney. In 1937 she wrote a textbook, 
The Technique of Isadora Duncan. She 
was co-author of Isadora Duncan's Rus- 
sian Days, 1929. For the last fourteen 
years she has lived in Hillsdale, N. Y. 

The collection of Isadora Duncan 
memorabilia given to the Library by 
Irma Duncan and now раце integrated 
with other Duncan materials has been 
described in some detail — in Decem- 
ber 1957 Dance Magazine in an essay by 
Doris Hering, with twelve illustrations; 
by Walter Terry in the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 15, 1957; by John 
Martin in the New York Times of March 
16, 1958. 

The dance of Isadora survives chiefly 
in words; the pictures of her are mostly 
either studio stills or offstage snapshots 
(see our two selections from the early 
files). A wonderful exception is the se- 
ries of some 300 action drawings by 
Jules Grand'jouan, presented by the art- 
ist to the Library last fall. The one we 
reproduce below, a passe pied from her 
Iphigenia in Aulis, represents the cho- 
reography of 1 | 
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Other Vernal Spectacles 


Isadora was born in May in 1878; in 
an earlier May, in 1827 in Madrid, our 
well-collected author Washington Irving 
was sampling the fare of the Spanish 
theatre, ten evenings in the month, 
which he found “good,” “very good," 
ог — once — “poorly played," accord- 
ing to his laconic Journal. It seems a 
good month to begin publishing Irving's 
Madrid diary. The weather he reported 
was a heavy gust of rain, heavy rain in 
the afternoon, heavy rain — no fete, and 
"evg. rainy": of the other, presumably 
clement days he made no note. We must 
admit for Professor Myers that his an- 
notation of this first month makes neces- 
sarily heavy weather, but we can prom- 
ise for him (the galleys being already 
in hand) that once the preliminary in- 
troductions are over, the next nine 
months go along swiftly and easily. As 
a major Irving collector, this Library is 
pleased to be able to fill a gap in the 
published diaries. 

In 1958 in New York, May came in 
late April (there was no real April) not 
quite in time for the City's official ritual 
Salute to Spring. This chilly but flood- 
lighted and warming spectacle on our 
front steps was captured by photogra- 
pher John Orris of the New York Times 
(by whose courtesy we reproduce it in 
halftone) at an elevated moment dur- 
ing the dancing of Les Sylphides be- 
tween our eclectic lions, flower-crowned. 
Bits from Fancy Free were also danced 
by the American Ballet Theatre. 

*Vernal Tide" is but one theme in 
the exhibition of Abstract Water Colors 
by Leslie Powell at the Little Gallery 
of our Hudson Park Branch, during the 
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month of May. These paintings are “an 
experiment in dynamics, organics, fluid- 
ity”; their (abstract) subjects take us 
through a “Form Search” near “Vaca- 
tion Spaces” (crowded a bit frighten- 
ingly with “Motile Organisms” and “Fly- 
ing Object”) and enticingly into “Lyric 
Geometrics,” “Phantasie,” “Jungle,” “Un- 
folding Life,” “Dance Rhythms,” and 
(think twice) “Hermetic Seal.” 

Dance touring is represented in the 
Music Division’s show, through mid 
August, of the sponsored tour of Jose 
Limon, who danced the modern dance 
through not-so-dance-modern Europe 
as “An American Abroad.” 


Horse and Buggy Printing: The 
Robinson-Pforzheimer Collection ' 


The Elrie Robinson-Pforzheimer Col- 
lection of several hundred fonts of old- 
fashioned type faces was acquired by 
the late Carl H. Pforzheimer from his 
friend the late Elrie Robinson, “The 
Horse and Buggy Printer” of St. Fran- 
cisville, Louisiana. It was presented to 
the Library by the Carl aad Lily Pforz- 
heimer Foundation, Inc., and is a rich 
and welcome addition to the small num- 
ber of existing collections of this sort 
in America. 

The two men enjoyed reputations 
among their contemporaries as collec- 
tors of taste and discrimination: Mr. 
Pforzheimer because of his extensive 
library of rare manuscripts and books; 
Mr. Robinson for his collection of rare 
and various type, which he used in his 
work with much imagination and ur- 
banity. We recently drew upon the 
quaint fonts in this collection 
for the title-pages, designed 
by Liam Dunne, of our Ten 
Year Report 1946-1956 and 
The Arents Collection о] 
Books in Parts and Associated 
Literature (a checklist), The 





FRONT MATTER 


long labor of .organizing and distrib- 
uting the type in numbered type cases 
has now been completed, and as soon 
as the present Bulletin is printed our 
flatbed press will be ready to 
print a handsome double broad- 
side introducing the type col- 
lection and explaining the na- 
ture of its availability. 

Designed by Mr. Dunne as 
a two-color mailing piece, 2214 
by 34 inches when unfolded, 
this broadside constitutes a 
Specimen Book of the main 
kinds of wood and metal display faces in 
the collection as well as a demonstration, 
in the four differently designed open- 
ing folds, of the range and versatility of 

es and ornaments in the fonts. The 
collection itself, housed in the Library, 
is not at present open for public inspec- 
tion, but reproduction proofs will be sup- 
plied on a non-profit basis, as explained 
in the broadside. A card catalog of the 
types, with an index by names of faces, 
will be kept on file in the Printing 
Office. Also on file will be a set of proofs 
(but no index) of the 1,440 cuts, which 
include seasonal, commercial, illustra- 
tive, and miscellaneous plates ranging 
in size from one pica to 17 by 9 inches. 
We are making use of two of these cuts 
in this present "Front Matter" — one 
to illustrate our current Main Lobby ex- 
hibition of the literature of Aquamania, 
the other as an emblem of Elrie Robin- 
son's self-chosen epithet. 

Not many old fonts, requiring as they 
do careful hand setting, have survived 
in this age of machine composition. 
Nearly all the fonts in this collection are 
*new" Old Faces, and their preservation 
enlarges the treasure accessible to art 
directors, layout men, book designers, 
typographers, or graphic designers seek- 
ing out-of-the-way type characters and 
ornaments to establish or accompany a 
particular tone or mood. We think that 
the Horse and Buggy Printer, quietly 
setting a stick of type in the Happy 
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Printing Grounds of departed typeset- 
ters, will be pleased that his treasured 
fonts have not been lost or melted 
down. 





The small but useful selection of 
books that came with the collection have 
been added to the Library’s general 
stack collection. 


Lillian D. Wald Papers 


A collection of the papers of Lillian D. 
Wald (1867-1940) was given to the 
Library on April 1, the 91st anniversary 
of her birthday, by the Visiting Nurse 
Service of New York. It consists of more 
than 30,000 letters, speeches, articles, 
notes, and reports written or received 
by the crusading nurse and social worker 
of Manhattan’s Lower East Side. Cover- 
ing the period from 1889 to her death, 
the files contain an authoritative biog- 
raphy; Miss Wald’s letters arranged in 
chronological order, showing her grow- 
ing concern for the social conditions she 
encountered and sought to improve, and 
including extensive correspondence with 
many well-known people here and 
abroad; and a large variety of what 
might be termed her working papers — 
articles and notes in the fields of nurs- 
ing and public health, neighborhood im- 
provement, adult education, child care, 
recreation. 


John R. Slattery 


The sixty-first name added to the roll of 
Lib: benefactors carved into the 
lobby pylons is that of John R. Slat- 
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tery, lawyer and one-time director of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, whose bequest of $970,000 
has now been added to our endowment 
fund. Mr. Slattery's “dominant thought 
was to leave his property ultimately to 
the People of this City,” according to a 
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administrations. H. W. Palmer, who 
joined the hunt in 1915, “personally 
searched in nearly all the counties of 
New York State, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, and several in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware.” Palmers 


statement made by an attorney shortly of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
after his death in 1926. Carolina, and Georgia are also included, 
: as well as all Palmers arriving in the 
The Spreading Family Tree: United States from Europe and Canada 
Palmers in America during the 19th century. 
A. family tree reduced to the orderly New Publications 


sequence of a cord of typescript; so 
appears the work of Horace Wilbur Pal- 
mer (1878-1953) and his widow Nellie 
Morse Palmer, who has now completed 
and deposited it in our Local History 
and Genealogy Room. "Palmers in 
America" (Madison, New Jersey 195-) 
consists of 49 parts in 17 volumes total- 
ing 8,220 pages. Compilation of Palmer 
records had its inception at an 1881 
family reunion; its first leafing in a pub- 
lished volume, Palmer Groups (1901). 

The research for what was to become 
the most extensive genealogy in our col- 
lection was begun by Dr. Byron S. 
Palmer (1858-1927) who circularized 
hundreds of kinsmen, searched thou- 
sands of books, church records, wills, 


Within a week or two we shall gather 
into pamphlet form the bibliography of 
Marianne Moore which concludes in this 
issue. The price will be announced. 

Spring imprints already on sale are: 
the Bowker Lecture in pamphlet form 
(25¢) and Howells and James: А Double 
Billing (55 p. 50¢) a combination of 
“W. D. Howells on Novel-Writing and 
Novel- Reading” and “Henry James and 
the Bazar Letters” from our January and 
February issues. 

Copies of our combined Annual Re- 
port and Statistical Report are available 
free, as are copies of the Library’s Ten 
Year Report 1946-1956. 


Use and Additions February and March 1958 


FEBRUARY MARCH 
Visitors in Central Building... r-u- 234,704 288,308 
Readers in Reference Department... Ll 77,557 97,848 
Volumes СорәшШіеа аас 909,359 257,380 
Volumes for Home Use (Circulation Department)... 1,258,040 1,137,346 


Received through purchase and gift 
CIRC. DEPT. GIFTS REF. DEPT. GIFTS 


FEBRUARY Mancu FxnBRUARY Mancu FEBRUARY MARCH 
Volumes |... 677 499 3,803 2,734 39,241 38,333 
Pamphlets ... 50 17 6,488 9,117 7,307 10,054 
Марз. —- E 388 219 400 231 
Prints oct; 4 ae 25 447 72 447 
Misc. LL LLL 194 70 t. eee 194 70 
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Washington Irving, oil on wood by C. R. Leslie ca. 1820-22 


in the possession of John F. Fleming 
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Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 1827-1828 
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HIS journal, hitherto unpublished, completes the autobiographical 

record of Irving’s life in Madrid from 1826 to 1828. In addition, it fills 
the last sizable gap in the series of known diaries written during his first resi- 
dence in Spain from 1826 to 1829. It is included in the Charles Allen Munn 
Collection in the Duane Library of Fordham University, and is published 
here with the permission of university authorities." 

Irving crossed the border from France on February 11, 1826, and reached 
Madrid four days later. He left the capital for the south on March 1, 1828, 
and eventually recrosssed the northern frontier on August 28, 1829, after 
almost forty-three months on the Iberian peninsula. The MSS in print are: 


February 10, 1826 - April 30, 1827 Journals (T&H) ш 

March 1, 1828 — April 6, 1828 Journal, 1828 

April 7, 1828 - February 28, 1829 Washington Irving Diary, Spain 
1828-1829, ed. C. L. Penney 
(New York 1926) 


July 28, 1829 – August 23, 1829 Journals (T&H) ш 


The unpublished ten-month journal, May 1, 1827-February 29, 1828 (the 
latter a leap year) fits precisely between the first two above. Only a lacuna 
of five months in 1829 between the last two still remains. 

Few readers, other than scholars, know much of the Irving who was, for 
long decades, an indefatigable diarist. From young manhood to middle 
age he was his own Boswell in a succession of small memorandum books 
which were constant companions in peregrinations on two continents, But 
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there any likeness to the gifted Scot ceases; Irving does not descend to orgy 
or rise to O altitudo! Except to those curious about Ixving the man these are 
usually unexciting quotidian accounts. He is faithful and factual but rarely 
indulges in intimate self-scrutiny or penetrating comment on the world about 
him.? The heart and mind of Irving the artist are elsewhere more richly dis- 
played, in a parallel series of literary notebooks cousins-german to the jour- 
nals? and in his letters. The extant notebooks, or commonplace books, have 
not however been systematically edited, and his extensive correspondence, 
still snapped up by collectors, has unfortunately never been brought together. 
The published diaries stand out as significant source material. 

Though they are not Emersonian savings banks these journals do offer 
more than the small change of his everyday affairs. Irving can be a generous 
commentator and is on occasion unconsciously revealing. This Fordham MS 
fits such a pattern. On the surface it is a simple history of his personal and 
professional activities while a temporary madrilefio. But if Irving generally 
stands in his own light, he does now and then step aside to give us a clear 
view of our pioneer literary Hispanophile in the making. 

As an American abroad he writes as an old European hand, behind him a 
decade of residence in this and other capital cities. The habitual enthusiasms 
of the tourist are conspicuous by their absence. Designated in 1826 a sort of 
ad hoc attaché by our Minister Alexander Hill Everett,* he moved chiefly in 
the restricted circle of the diplomatic colony, with intimates who were gentle- 
men of the corps, in particular Prince Dolgorouki of the Czarist embassy 
staff. American companions included his brother Dr. Peter Irving, the biblio- 
phile Obadiah Rich, and his sponsor Mr. Everett. His social calendar repeats 
visits exchanged, strolls on the Prado, the bullfights, formal dinners, soirées, 
etc. Repeated attendance at the senior playhouses, the coliseos, even with the 
fortunes of the Spanish stage at low ebb,* points to Irving’s theatergoing as 
by now a conditioned reflex. Although the Spanish nobility habitually kept 
aloof, one famous hostess gave him entrée to the haute monde, the Duchess 
of Benavente whose salons were already legendary. 

The D’Oubril name is writ large on these pages. Constant repetition em- 
phasizes the virtual adoption of the charming and accomplished bachelor 
by the Russian Minister, Madame his wife, their niece Mlle. Antoinette 
Bolviller, and their children. Their household offered him the domestic com- 
fort and family affection he always delighted in but could seldom find for 
long in his career as author-about-town.® His fond recollection of hours “en 
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famille” can be glimpsed from the playful words of an unpublished letter to 
young Catherine D’Oubril written from Seville, April 19, 1828: “of all the 
fine women I. have seen there is a certain circle consisting of four that as- 
sembles every evening around a round table in a certain Saloon of Madrid, 
which to my notion excel all the fair dames of Andalusia. One of these is 
named Marie, a second Nathalie, a third Inez, but who is the fourth shall be 
nameless, for I am too modest to praise any one to their face.” 7 

Except for two brief sight-seeing jaunts in October, first to the Escorial, 
then to Toledo via Aranjuez, Irving contented himself with urban life in 
the capital of Ferdinand VII. He had little choice, being committed to com- 
plete an adaptation of Navarrete, his own narrative of Columbus, which was 
proving a labyrinthine way. Countless hours of research and composition, 
early and late, had exhausted this amateur historian months before this jour- 
nal opens; yet he persevered. Daily references to “Columb,” to “Kings 
Library," to “Jesuits Library," if monotonous, do attest to an industry for 
which he is not enough respected. Even before sending the last major ele- 
ments of MS off to Murray in London in October, Irving interrupted himself 
to examine a surprising number of projects that had sprung up in his path. 
Pierre M. Irving, whose official biography, the Life and Letters, made sparing 
and scissored use of a score of these entries, summed up most of the new 
efforts as “notes for a suite of works . . . illustrative of the domination of the 
Arabs in Spain, and also for a Conquest of Mexico." ? The late Stanley Wil- 
liams learned of this MS too late for use in his Spanish Background of Ameri- 
can Literature. It might have influenced him to temper the suggestion (p. 18) 
that after Columbus the author took holiday from his pen. He seems almost 
as busy after it as before. 

Notice of visitors to the capital becomes a commonplace, but two such 
acquaintances are of especial note. On March 6, 1827, the young Bowdoin 
professor-elect Henry Wadsworth Longfellow had arrived and he soon met 
the expatriate writer he so admired. Pursuing Spanish studies in desultory 
fashion he remained till late summer, then traveled south. Irving makes 
twelve rather bare allusions to him but one can easily read between the 
lines to discern a warm mutual regard, nurtured despite the fact that, as 
Longfellow would recall, “He seemed to be always at work." !? To assist his 
promising countryman, Irving on August 30, 1827 wrote six letters of intro- 
duction to men of consequence in Britain and Germany. Four of these are 
now published for the first time, the most interesting that to Sir Walter Scott. 
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On October 10 Irving was visited by the newly arrived David Wilkie, В. A., 
the distinguished British painter he had earlier known in Paris.!! His com- 
pany proved so congenial they became all but inseparable, and another name 
was added to the roll of artists on both sides of the Atlantic with whom 
Irving was on close terms. The Scot, saturating himself with Spanish masters 
while painting his own canvases, shared time and ideas with the sympathetic 
Geoffrey Crayon. For example, Wilkie wrote home on February 25, 1828, 
of his picture “The Spanish Posada or Guerilla Council of War”: “Irving 
who encouraged me much to begin it, has seen it on almost every day of its 
progress.” 1% The unpublished sketch reproduced below (in a later issue) 
is further tangible evidence of the warmth of their friendship. 

This journal was not intended to serve as social history, yet it was indited 
in times parlous and says disappointingly little of them. The country and 
people had not yet recovered from the sufferings of the Napoleonic wars 
which the aged Goya (1746-1828) had immortalized. The Bourbon king, 
whom Irving saw numerous times and at close range, had become a vindictive 
їугапі,!8 Overseas the Spanish empire was disintegrating with the liberator 
Simón Bolívar (1783-1830) at the height of his power. Of all this, with 
characteristic reticence, Irving says nothing. Whatever his thoughts they 
never break the surface here, although I have discovered buried in the pages 
of the Omeya chronicle MS a few telling words on the world of Spanish 
letters in 1827. Irving identifies the emigrado dramatist Leandro Fernández 
de Moratín, a Bordeaux acquaintance, as "one of the last and best of Spanish 
writers — at present a virtuous exile from his unfortunate country." 4 

On the Catholic life of Spain Irving is equally silent. By contrast the less 
seasoned spectator Longfellow is voluble, as when both witnessed the same 
public ceremonies on the feast of Corpus Christi, June 14, 1827. Irving jots 
down seven bald words. Longfellow writes, in an unpublished passage from 
a letter-journal to his father in Maine. 


The most remarkable [procession] which I have seen, was that of "Corpus 
Christi." It passed through the principal streets of the city, — which were 
shaded from the mid-day sun by curtains stretched across them from the 
roofs of the houses and the pavement covered with sand. The balconies 
on both sides of the street were decorated with tapestry and yellow and 
crimson hangings, and filled with ladies in their gold dresses: and beneath, 
the procession passed slowly and solemnly along through a double line 
of soldiery. First came the children of the charity hospitals — then a band 
of music — friars from all the different religious orders and convents with 
the banners of their parishes — the Host with its music — and last of all 
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a guard of soldiers. On such occasions the streets of Madrid have the 
appearance of a crowded and brilliant theatre.!5 


Irving made frequent use of the library of the Jesuit College of San Isidro 
but gives no hint of its unique change in status in these very months. The 
entire institution had been expropriated by the state when the Society of 
Jesus was expelled in 1767. During 1827 it was wholly restored to the order.!9 
Irving elsewhere recognizes the value of this study at San Isidro 17 but on 
matters Jesuit he leaves us in these pages no comment. 


The MS, in ink and here and there in pencil, is an inexpensive pocket note- 
book 574” long and 376" wide. Its faded cardboard covers and worn spine 
are now protected by a leather slip case. Originally there were forty-eight 
leaves, or ninety-six unnumbered and unlined sides, but two-thirds of the 
last leaf is torn away. Pagination is supplied by the editor. The front cover is 
numbered “18” 18 and dated “1827 May 1 to March 1828”; the back cover 
bears an "18" also and some arithmetic, Miscellaneous data are on the inside 
of both covers and page [1] recto of the flyleaf. Reversed on page [93] is an 
isolated entry for March 3, 1826, a variant to the printed text. Blank are 
pages: [2] verso of the flyleaf, [32], [48], [50], [52], [83] to [92] inclusive, 
[94], [95], [96]. Irving’s talent for drawing is visible only in one insignificant 
scribble on page [41]. 

The text is as accurately reproduced as possible from the original and a 
Contura copy. Irving's handwriting is notoriously poor and some undeci- 
phered passages remain. I have not altered his erratic capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and spelling, except that his antique interior double s is modernized. 
I have not reproduced marginal lines and crosses evidently the work of other 
hands than the diarist's. Unless otherwise stated his works are referred to 
in the posthumous Riverside Edition, 1864-69. The standard scholarly biog- 
raphy is S. T. Williams’ Life. The Diario de Avisos de Madrid !? proved inval- 
uable in identifying the numerous, often ephemeral, operas and plays Irving 
attended. 

For the privilege of editing this MS I am deeply grateful to the President 
of Fordham University, the Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J. For per- 
mission to quote and cite documents in their possession I am grateful to Mr. 
C. Waller Barrett, The Trustees of The Boston Public Library, Columbia 
University Libraries, Harvard University Library, The Hispanic Society of 
America, The Huntington Library, The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
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The New York Historical Society, The New York Public Library, and Yale 
University Library. A Fordham research grant made possible work at Cam- 
bridge and New Haven. I owe particular thanks for assistance to Dr. Harold 
Cater, Rev. Horacio de la Costa, S.J., Dr. David V. Erdman, Rev. J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J., Mr. John Fleming, Mr. Joseph Hart, Prof. Lewis Leary, Prof. José 
Nieves, Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J., Miss Clara L. Penney, Prof. Walter A. 
Reichart, and Mr. John Sherman. This edition profited much from the inter- 
est my wife, Margaret Lohrmann Myers, M.D., took in her own business 
and mine. 


THE JOURNAL 
Max 1. 1827. 


Madrid 


[3] 2° [Monday canceled]. Tuesday. Columbus. Еур walk in Retiro?! meet 
Smith.2? go to Caffe — afterwards at Mr Richs.?? Mrs OShea & John OShea.?4 
Montg.?5 Mr Weeks. Мг & Mrs Cansage. Mr Champion from Valencia 


Wednesday №. Columb all day. Heavy gust of rain [about canceled] from 1% 
past 2 till 5 — Еур at Mr D'Oubrils 28 till 15 past 12. 


Thursday 3¢ Columb. call at Mr Everetts — Longfellow.?7 heavy rain in the 
afternoon — go to theatre of Cruz 28 with Peter.2® in Mr Everetts box. 


Friday 4. Columb. called on Wiseman.9? Mr eee at Mrs OSheas. Evg at 
Mr DOubrils — took leave of the family who depart tomorrow morng for 
Aranjuez. 


Saturday 5. Columb. call at Smiths — Ev with Peter at Cruz. La Mas illustre. 
Fregonia 31 — very good — 


[4] Sunday 6. write letters. Evg at Mr Richs.. Mr & Mrs Ryan there. 


Monday 7. call on Dolgorouki?? go with him to the Toros 38 — heavy rain — 
no fete. Capas a Picadores [sic] take us about the premises. call on Smith. 
Mr Everett. Send letter by post to Mrs Storrow. Еур. at Theatre del Principe.9* 
Е] Principe y el villano. from Moretos fuerza del naturel. good. 


Tuesday 8. write letters call on Wiseman. Longfellow ete Mr Everett — [writ 
canceled] post letter by French courier to Lady Granard — Еур at Richs. . Mrs 
OShea there — 


Wednesday 9. write letters — receive 30 $ from Wiseman. draw on Mr Storrow 85 
30 days sight for 1200 francs 
In all I have from Wiseman 230 $ walk on Prado39 Бүр at Mr Everetts for 
an hour afterwards at Richs 


Thursday 10 Called with Rich on Don Antonio on Duke of Veraguas 87 who 
showd Ms letters of the King of Portugal. King & Queen of Spain to Columbus 
— wrote to Mrs Storrow. Evg at Mr Ryans with the Richs — 
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[5] Friday May 11 write Letters — Еур walk on Prado with Smith. Theatre del 
Principe — Opera Gazza Ladra 88 poorly played — 
Saturday 12. [Call canceled] write letters. [Evg at Opera canceled] Evg at home. 
Whist — arrange [?] for post Call at Mrs OSheas. 
Sunday 13. write letters Mr Roberts & Mr Wiseman call on me. Evg walk to Prado 
with Mr Montgy Еур at Mr Richs. comical there — Mr & Mrs Ryan etc 


Monday 14. receive letter from Pierre M I. & from V Wart 39 — dated 24 April. 
reply to the letter. send letters for post to Mrs Storey & Mr Mills. Call on Mr 
Weeks. Evg Opera Tebaldo & Isolina. Mr & Mrs Ryan— Mr OShea — Ann 
Julia Montg Peter & [two words illegible] 


Tuesday 15. [five words illegible]. after dinner walk with Don Jorge to San 
Isidrio by the bridge of Segovia @ XXX Еур, Opera. 

Wednesday 16. wrote at Columbus. Called on Mr Waddington. not at home. 
Wiseman.. Evg at Mr Richs. Mr [blank] from Bilbao there. 

[6] Thursday 17. May. Columb. Evg at Mrs Ryans. Peter & Smith there — 

Friday 18 Columb. Еур at Richs. 

Saturday 19 Columb Еур Opera. Posto Abandanato 

Sunday 20. Columb. Evg rainy — walk to Puerta del Sol. return home & write 

Monday 21. Columb. receive letter from E.I. 41 announcing illness of his wife 


— Peter has letter from Beasley. Evg at Mr Ryans. The Richs there. Mr Mc- 
Euen [?] arrives 


Tuesday 22 Columb. call on Mr McEuen — Evg walk out side of walls with 
peter. pass Evg at Mr Richs Mr OShea. Mr Montg. Mr [blank] of Bilbao & 
Mr McEuen there 


Wednesday 23 Columb. Eg at Mr Richs. Mr Longfellow there 
Thursday 24 Columb. let from Slidell 42 Evg at Theatre de la Cruz. amigos del 
dia & Bunueleria 


Friday. 25. Columb. Evg walk out with Mr Rich. Evg at Mr Richs. Mr OShea 
there 

[7] Saturday 26 Columb Evg at Mr Richs Smith Montg. there — guns firing 
for birth of daughter of Prince Francisco.t? 


Sunday 27. Columb. Еур walk out with Peter to See the Toros [brought to can- 
celed] driven to the Arena. afterwards at Mr Ryans. 

Monday 28 Columb. Еур at Theat dela Cruz. Amar por senas — Careo de los 
Majos.#* good. 

Tuesday 29. Columb. all day. Evg walk on Prado. [Call at Ryans Mr canceled] 
with Mr McEuen. call at Ryans. Mr Vaughan there 


Wednesday 30 Columb all day. Dine at the Fonda de Banos with Mr McEuen. 
Evg at the Theatre de la Cruz. La Maestra Cuchilla da Pablo y Virginia — 
Las Castaneras 45 good 


Thursday 31. Columb. Toros. return home early — 
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NOTES 


1 The following abbreviations are employed throughout. Other works are cited by surname of 
author or editor, after first full reference. 


Life ù Letters Pierre M. ты The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York 
1862-64 

Life S. T. Williams, The Life of Washington Iroing (New York 1985) 

The Storrows Washington Iroing and The Storrows, ed. S. T. Williams (Cambridge 1933) 

Journals ('T&H) The Journals of Washington Irving, ed. W. T. Trent and С. S. Hellman 
(Boston 1919) 

Journal, 1823-1824 Journal of Washington Irving (1828-1824), ed. S. T. Williams (Cambridge 
1931 

Journal, 1828 Journal of Washington Iroing, 1828, ed. S. T. Williams (New York 1987) 

Guía, 1828 Calendario Manual у Guia de Forasteros en Madrid / Para el айо de 1828 
(Madrid 1828) 

Diario Diario de Avisos de Madrid (newspaper) 


I am indebted to Mr. John F. Fleming for permission to reproduce as frontispiece the newly- 
discovered portrait of Irving by C. В. Leslie in his possession. An oil on wood, 85%” x 1134”, it 
must have been painted 1820—22 during their years of first intimacy in Britain; it was in family 
hands after the mid-19th century. Two other WI portraits by Leslie are an oil on canvas, 27" x 
2234", apparentl circa 1820, that henge in the family dey Sunnyside, and an oil on wood. 
614" x 8", dated. 1820, in The New York Public Library but not on exhibition. The latter is 
reproduced as frontispiece to The Western Journals of Washington Irving, ed. John F. McDermott 
(Norman 1944); is well known from the 1831 Danforth engraving (see Life 1 facing 202). 


2 There are ex ns. Penned with youthful spontaneity is the Journal, 1803, ed. S. T. Williams 
(New York 1034), the MS of which is also at Fordham. More rewarding too are the 1832, 
trans-Mississippi journals in NYPL ed. by McDermott as Western Journals. 


3 Note close links between the MSS ed. by S. T. Williams (New Haven 1927) as Notes While 
Preparing Sketch Book, 1817 and Tour in Scotland, 1817. 


4 Alexander Hill Everett (1790-1847) elder brother of Edward Everett, author, lomat, 
editor, U.S. Minister to Spain 1825-1829. The unexploited AHE Papers in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society contain numerous references to Irving during these years, including a copy 
of Everett's letter of Feb. 23, 1826 to the Spanish Secretary of State identifying him as a member 
of the Legation staff: "Sir I have the honor to inform Y. E. of the arrival in this city of 
Mr Washington Irving who is attached to the Legation of the United States. I pray У.Е. to 
mention this circumstance to H M the King and to inform me at what time H M will be pleased 
to permit me to present Mr Irving in that quality. — I avail m of this occasion to assure Y. E. 
anew of my sincere respect & esteem” (Everett Papers, cial, 1825-26, чт). 

Heretofore WI's status as attaché has had only unofficial corroboration (see Life x 470 n. 37). 
He was formally puel to Ferdinand VII at court March 18; he had with AHE called on 
the Secretary, the del Infantado, on Feb. 23 (Journals [T&H] m 10, 16). I find no mention 
of WI in copies of AHE's official despatches to Secretary of State Henry Clay. 


5 eee drama languished while the principal theaters presented classic Spanish masterpieces, 
too often reworked; translations from the dominant French drama; шт. Italian о m etc, 
In the very next decade Romanticism worked a revolution in the native theater. m ames 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Historia de la literatura espafiola 5th ed. corr. (Buenos Aires 1942) 338-339 
and ch. xı passim. Apparently WI ignored the flourishing but humbler popular stage documented 
in Ada M. Coe, Entertainments in the Little Theatres of Madrid (New York 1947). 


9 Earlier in Paris WI had found one such haven with the Thomas W. Storrow family. See The 
Storrows passim. After retirement to his own Sabine farm at Sunnyside, Tarrytown, New York, 
he enjoyed family life surrounded by the паса of his elder brother Ebenezer, а frequent 

ondent in this journal. The cottage and grounds are now restored as a сау Ина 
and period show piece. On the D'Oubrils see Life & Letters п 274-275. 


7 From MS in Berg Collection (NYPL). 
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5 He had intended at first merely to translate the Martin Fernández de Navarrete Colección de 
че 5а S. T. Williams, The Spanish Background of American Literature п (New Haven 


® Life & Letters 11 270; see also 878—974. For extracts from this journal see п 265-271. Irving 
completed a minimum of these projects: The Conquest of Granada, 1829; Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain in The Crayon Miscellany, 1885; various Knickerbocker magazine articles, 
1839-40; Mahomet and His Successors, 1850. Pierre M. Irving edited others in panish Papers, 
1869. Unpublished MSS include a partial translation of Sahagün's Conquest of Mexico (NYPL) 
and the "Chronicle of the Ommiades,” i.e. the Moorish Omeya dynasty (Columbia Univ. Lib.). 
Y ies) oe R. Langfeld & P. C. Blackburn, Washington Irving, A Bibliography (New 
ог Я 


10 ви Mass. Hist. Soc. memorial address, Dec. 15, 1859 (Life t» Letters п 
266-207). 


11 Journals (T&H) п 142 ff. 


12 See letter to his brother Thomas in Allan Cunningham, The Life of Sir David Wilkie 
(London 1843) xx 507. For Irving's comment on this and other Spanish works by Wilkie, see 
Yale MSS of unpublished essay on Wilkie in which WI praises him as ploneer British artist to 
explore the treasures of Spanish collections (see Life 1 des), 


18 Ferdinand VII (1784-1833) succeeded his abdicated father Charles IV in 1808. In exile 
until 1814, his name was a rallying cry for Spanish resistance to Napoleon, but after restoration 
he proved an enemy to the Ii Cortes and 1812 Constitution. With Grand Alliance ier 
aid he seized power in 1823, and three years of carnage, the "Days of Calomarde,” foll 

At his death he provoked civil war by ignoring his brother Don Carlos to give succession to 
his own daughter Isabella II (1830-1904) in whose troubled reign (1888-68) WI served as 
American Minister, 1842—46. For his memories of the king, whom he condemns, see Life d» 
Letters ш 232-233. The queen was his third wife, Maria Josephine Amelia of Saxony, whose 
family WI had known wall in Dresden, 1822-28. 


14 “Chronicle of the Ommiades” MSS in Columbia Univ. Lib. 


15 HWL letter-journal, Madrid July 16, 1827, in Lone oy Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard 
(edited version lacking this passage is in Iris L. Whitman, Longfellow and Spain, New York 
1927). For another such dual experience see the same journal under June 23. 


16 Rev. Ludwig Koch, S.J., Jesuiten-Lexicon (Paderborn 1984) 1142; also (Espasa) Enciclo- 
pedia untoersal ilustrada europea-americana (Barcelona 1926) 282, 2786. In 1884 а murderi 
mob attacked the community, and a year later, when the Compañía de Jesús was again expell 
the institution passed into secular hands to remain there. The church of San Isidro, where the 
ashes of the saint are preserved, was designated a cathedral in 1851 and is today San Isidro el Real. 


17 Life x 826, 481 n. 1; Preface to Columbus. 


18 The number in the series of journals. The preceding journal is “17” (NYPL), the succeeding 
“19” (NYPL: Berg). 


19 This daily, 4-page quarto n er contained official notices, business data, personal items, 
theater advertisements, etc. One of the few complete files for these dates, in this hemisphere, is 
in the library of The Hispanic Society of America, New York City. Without it the identification 
of forgotten operas, plays, sainetes, etc., in Irving’s difficult scrawl, would have been virtually 


20 Miscellaneous notes precede the regular entries: on the inside front cover at the top, in 
another hand, “Journal of Washtn, Irving of Sunnyside Spain 1827”; at the bottom reversed, 
in Irving’s hand, “Garret Mr Williams”; on page rH recto of the flvleaf "8 [No 5 canceled] 
Autores dos[P] El Gobierno (de montano) Mills 22 Hill $t”. Page [2] verso of the flyleaf 
is blank. 


21 The Real Sitio del Buen Retiro, spacious and newly reconstructed pleasure grounds with a 
royal enclosure and public gardens, See Ramón de Mesonero Romanos, Manual de Madrid 2nd ed. 
(Madrid 1833} 307-305. 
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22 John Adams Smith, S of the American Legation. For comment on him see AHE 
letter о А. Gallatin, Oct. 16, 1 (NY Hist. Soc.) and WI letter to Aspinwall, Jan. 4, 1831 
(NYPL). 


28 Obadiah Rich (1783-1850) Massachusetts-born Madrid resident, Jon eU. S. consul at 
Valencia and recently Acting Secretary of the Legation. A legendary bibliophile, his Hispanic 
library materially assisted who took rooms in the Rich home during 1826-27. See index 
to Lífe. 


24 This Irish-born Madrid banker was often host to WI. His young bride here, Señora Doña 
Isabel Hurtado de Corcuera, was again a friend during Irving’s ambassadorship. Her photopre h 
appears in Claude G. Bowers, The Spanish Adventures of Washington Irving (Boston 540) 
facing 30. | 

25 Spanish-born George Washington Montgomery (1804-41), often styled “Don” here, was 
probably a legation translator. He later Bet Trat Wrs work into Spanish. Seo index to Life. 


26 Pierre D’Oubril, Russian Minister to Spain. See my introduction and Bowers, 30 ff. WI spells 
the name variously throughout. Í 


37 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-82) the future poet. See my introduction. WI refers 
to him 19 times in the preceding 1826-27 journal. 


28 Teatro de la Cruz, oldest Madrid playhouse, founded 1579. WI saw No hay peor sordo que 
el que no quiere oír a comedy by Tirso de Molina (15717-1648) (Diario). See Life т 469 n. 27. 


29 Peter Irving (1772-1838) eldest living brother, quondam New York physician and journalist, 
for years WI's European traveling companion. See letter quoted in note 198 below. 


30 WI identifies this Madrid banker, one of several he dealt with, as "M" Jo" Wiseman” in 
The Storrows 111. For МТ present uncertain finances see Life 1 471 n. 44, 478 n. 193. 


81 The comedy La más ilustre fregona by José de Cafilzares (1676-1750) (Diario). УЛ never 
quite learns to handle Spanish ease, 


33 Prince Dimitri Ivanovitch Dolgorouki (1797-1867) diplomat and poet. This Russian legation 
attaché later traveled with WI in southern Spain (see index to Life]. 


88 Madrid bull ring, capacious 12,000-seat Plaza de Toros, outside the Puerta de Alcalá. WI 
became in time something of an aficionado. See Life 4» Letters п 820 and George S. Hellman, 
Washington Irving Esquire (New York 1925) 198. 


34 Teatro del Príncipe, second oldest Madrid playhouse, founded 1582. See Life y 469 n. 27. 
WI saw an adaptation by Manuel Bréton de los Herreros (1706-1873) of a comedy by Agustin 
Moreto (1618-69) (Diario). 


$5 Thomas Wentworth Storrow, English businessman and París host to WI. For Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of TWS and intimate correspondence with WI see Life 1 256 and The Storrows passtm. 


86 E] Prado, famous boulevard with long promenades and carriage drive. For this and other 
Madrid sights see Longfellow's “A 'ТаЙогз Drawer," in the Irvingesque Outre-Mer (1885). 


87 For Irving's use of the libraries of Don Antonio de Uguina and of the Duke, a direct 
descendant of Columbus, see Preface to Columbus. 


38 La gazza ladra by Gioacchino Rossini (1792—1868) reigning composer in the Madrid opera 
repertoire, which included also his II barbiere di Stoiglia, Otello, and Semiramide. WI also names 
operas by Ramón Carnicer (1789-1855), Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848), Giacomo Meyerbeer 
(1791-1864), Saverio Mercadante (1795-1870), and Francesco Morlacchi (1784-1841). For 
their works see Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians ed. Eric Blom (London 1954). 


89 Pierre Munro Irving (1803-76) a nephew, later research assistant and biographer. For WI 
on PMI in Spain in 1826 see The Storrows 87-89. Henry Van Wart (1783-1873) English 
husband of WI's sister Sarah (Sally) and his business associate. See Life 1 471-472 n. 44. 


40 Feast of San Isidro el Labrador (10700-1130) patron of Madrid, annually celebrated outside 
the city wall at San Isidro el Campo. WI crossed the Manzanares River on the Puente de 
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Segovia to see the festivities. Longfellow also lls the name in his account (Whitman, 37). 
San Isidoro (5600-636) Archbishop of Seville, Father and Doctor of the Church, is a very 
different saint. 


#1 Ebenezer Irving (1776-1868) an elder brother and WI's agent in New York. See note 6 and 
index to Life. 


42 Alexander Slidell (1803-48), after 1888 known аз А. S. MacKenzie, Lieut. USN on leave, 
later author and antagonist of James Fenimore Cooper. 


43 The Infante Don Francisco, younger brother of the king. Three days of celebration followed 
fne D to D? Infanta Dofia Luisa ota of “una robusta Infanta,” baptized Josefa Fernanda 
uisa (Diario), 


44 WI saw a comedy Amar por sefías adapted from Tirso de Molina and a sainete El careo de 
los majos (Diario). . 


45 Feast of St. Ferdinand (ПТ) King of Leon and Castile, name day of the reigning monarch. 
WI saw included in a gala performance Al maestro cuchillada (unidentified), a ballet Pablo 
Virginia, and as entr'acte the sainete Las castafieras picadas by Ramón de la Cruz (191-94) 
(Diario). On the sainete and de la Cruz, its master, see Gerald Brenan, The Literature of the 
Spanish People (Cambridge 1953) 333-334. Among the scores of WI's Spanish books still in the 
Sunnyside library is Ramón de la Cruz y Cano, Teatro (Madrid 1788) vr. 


(To be continued) 


Isadora Duncan, Pioneer in the Art of Dance 
By IRMA DUNCAN 


HIS is the eightieth anniversary of the birth of Isadora Duncan. The 

advent of this gifted dancer, when Queen Victoria was in the last year 
of her long reign, heralded a more liberal and enlightened attitude towards 
not merely the dance, but life in general. To pore over the scrapbooks, letters, 
clippings in which Isadora kept a record of her early triumphs is to recover 
the excitement of an era of transformation in both art and life.! 

Encouraged by a group of contemporary artists, poets, and musicians who 
early recognized her unusual talent, Isadora Duncan made her public debut 
before a select audience at the New Gallery in London in 1900. She performed 
in an inside courtyard with a fountain in the center and with potted palms 
and flowers for a background. The event passed off quietly, without sensation. 
But it did not go unnoticed by the local press, which preserved an accurate 
and detailed impression of the young woman at the very beginning of her 
career, in an article entitled “An American Dancer": 


Miss Isadora Duncan is the very latest in the way of plastic dancers. 
She does not undertake the terpsichorean art in the ordi way, but 
illustrates poems or poetic ideals to music by means of what seem to be 
perfectly artless and natural dance movements. For instance, she dances 
Mendelsohn's musical poem, ^A Welcome to Spr with a frolicsome, 
laughing grace that makes one think of flowers and birds and lambs at 
play. Her costume for this is appropriately copied from Botticelli's 
"Primavera." The robe appears to consist of several gauze slips worn one 
over another. The upper one has angel sleeves and is a dim, pale green 
colour, painted here and there with delicate flowers. The draperies reach 
to the feet and are full enough to blow about outlining the figure as she 
dances. 

Very Botticelli-like is the long, dark hair crowned with roses, and fall- 
ing in curls to the waist. Ropes of roses wind about the body and the feet 
are shod with golden sandals. Not a single stock step is taken and the 
whole dance seems like something that might have happened in ancient 
Greece. 

A Californian by birth , . . dancing has been her passion from child- 
hood and she believes in it as a fine art. She had her first lesson in San 
Francisco, then put in a year at a ballet school in New York and after- 
wards came to Europe to study. She has been analysing and memorising 
the steps and attitudes of the classic nymphs of antique art. Her work 
thus is the result of the application of poetic intelligence to the art of 
dancing. Her aim is to study nature and the classics and to abjure the - 


1'The Isadora Duncan Papers, the gift of Irma Duncan, are in the Dance Collection, Music Di- 
vision, The New York Public Library. (Ed.) . 
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“The maidens see the Greek fleet in the distance and dance for jov of the sight.’ 


Iphigenia т Aulis, passe pied by Isadora Duncan. Color lith graph by Jules 


Grand jouan. Choreography 1904-05. Dance Collectior 
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conventional. . . . In appearance Miss Isadora is tall, graceful and slender 
with a small oval face, good features and a mass of thick dark hair. She 
is beautiful on the stage and has particularly graceful arms and hands.* 


Despite the lessons she took at a ballet school, however, no ballet master 
taught her to dance. She tells us in her autobiography that, when she was a 
novice at this form of dancing, her instructor told her to stand on her toes. 
When she asked him “why” and he said “because it is beautiful,” she frankly 
retorted from inner conviction; “I don’t think it is beautiful. How can it be 
beautiful when it goes against nature?” § 

She herself has revealed to us that she derived her unique art from child- 
hood observations of movements in nature. Instinctively looking for a more 
natural form of expression in dance, she drew inspiration, as she lived close 
to the Pacific Ocean, from the immemorially tossing waves, the graceful sway- 
ing palm trees, the majestic passing of clouds in the sky, or the winged flight 
of a bird. Later, in her intensive study of the Greek vases, she found the ideal 
form for her dances, which were often suggested to her fertile imagination by 
a beautiful painting or a lovely poem. 

At that first performance abroad, she presented her new-found art in a 
program of short dances performed either to music or to Greek poems such 
as the Homeric “Hymn to Demeter” and the “Idylls of Theocritus.” She 
called them “Dance Idylls.” The reviewer of the London Times observed: 


She is a young dancer of remarkable skill, whose art, though it might fail 
to satisfy the average ballet master, has a wonderful eloquence of its own. 
It is as far from the acrobatics of the opera dancer as from the conven- 
tional tricks by which the pantomimists are wont to express the more 
elementary human emotions.4 


Another contemporary critic recognized that these dance interpretations, 
breaking for all time the chains in which the outdated, old-style ballet routine 
had so long held captive the art of the dance, were ushering in a new era. He 
later recalled: 


Until Isadora Duncan eppen and gave the dance new form and life 
helping us to realize that the dance can be an art, it had no validity other 
than a mere diversion. No one who considered himself an intellectual 
gave the dance as it was then serious consideration. It either appeared in 
the guise of social dancing and therefore could not be pronounced an art, 
or it represented ballet dancing — a diversion for the less intelligent- 
minded and for old gentlemen known as balletomanes.* 


2 The Times (London) March 16, 1900. 4 March 16, 1900. 
3 Isadora Duncan, My Life (1927) 21. 5 Undated clipping. 
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Another contemporary writer, a Frenchman, who was much impressed by 
the American dancer’s work as it affected the reawakening of the ninth muse, 
most graphically describes one of those Victorian-style ballet corps in action. 
Jean Julien tells us: 


I still remember the rehearsal of a ballet I once saw in a small theatre. 
The dim, half-light which descended from the proscenium arch onto the 
stage illuminated a troupe of girls in pink ee and ballet skirts. They 
each had a woolen shawl wrapped around their shoulders because the 
theatre was very cold. The troupe evolved slowly and laboriously under 
the direction of the ballet master while a pianist hammered the piano. 

The ballet master, bustling about, made the troupe of girls repeat the 
same movement a dozen times but it never seemed quite right. He got 
very angry and stormed at them and the stick with which he beat time, 
tapping it against the floor, frequently hit the legs in pink tights of all 
those whose incomprehension appeared only too evident. 

This whole set-up had something infinitely sinister about it, Tu 
very sad. All those stiff turns, those affected pirouettes, those for 
capers, all this inanimate gymnastic had only a very faint resemblance to 
what one imagines the dance should be. The dance must after all express 
something. It is not enough to execute certain movements with the legs 
alone; the whole body must participate, the entire being must express 
some feeling. No one will ever manage, even with blows from a stick, 
to make these unfortunate girls who really don't give a fig express the 
joyous nuances of sentiment or the raptures of joy. Our ballerinas are for 
the most part marvelously articulated dolls whose grace we can admire 
but whose pointes and jetés battus cannot be considered anything else 
than choreographical exercises. 

It will be the glory of Isadora Duncan that, wanting to renew the art 
of the dance, she drew her inspiration from ancient Greece and through 
her movements was able to revive for us again that epoch of beauty.® 


Immediately following her small but gratifying success in the English 
capital, Isadora moved on to Paris, that European center to which every 
artist eventually gravitates. There, in a top floor studio in the Rue de 1а Gaieté, 
she continued her studies. She made the Louvre and other museums a happy 
hunting ground in her insatiable desire to acquire knowledge and culture. 
With youthful enthusiasm, she filled her copybook with quotations from 
Rousseau’s ideas on education and Descartes’ studies of mind in relation to 
body. She took herself and her work very seriously, impressing everyone she 
met as a rather shy young girl, eager to succeed. There exists an amusing 
announcement in her own handwriting for a soirée she planned to give at 
her studio during these early years. Dated December 12, 1901, it says: 


6 Translated from Jean Julien, “La Danse,” in a Duncan program for April 22, 1912, Teatro 
Costanzi, Roma. 
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Miss Duncan will dance to The sound of Harp and flute in her Studio 
next Thursday Evening and if you feel that seeing this small person dance 
against the waves of an overpowering destiny is of ten francs benefit to 
you — why Come along] 7 


She was poor in those days and led a hand-to-mouth existence. There never 
seemed enough to eat. But not for a moment did she doubt that her divine 
mission to bring a new beauty into this world would triumph in the end. En- 
dowed by nature with a resilient robustness, she suffered very little from 
illness throughout her life. Always keeping svelte and fit in her youth, she 
throve despite adversity. 

It is somewhat ironical that France, the country where she later reaped 
her greatest triumphs, should in the beginning have shown little understand- 
ing of her work. But there were some who did recognize her genius. One of 
these, the French writer André Levinson who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of the ballet, wrote of Isadora’s 1901 performance in Paris: 


The dance of Isadora Duncan, who finds inspiration for some of her 
dances in fifteenth century Italian paintings, reveals itself as a mimic art. 
In the “Angel playing the Viol,” she reproduces the arm movement of the 
bow. In her “Primavera,” a choreographic copy of Botticelli’s painting, 
she simulates the act of sowing flowers with her open hand. In the “Ber- 
ceuse” by Gretchaninoff, she pretends to lean, while kneeling, over the 
cradle of a child. In her “Narcissus,” wearing a tucked up white tunic 
showing an admirable knee, and bending over an imaginary spring, the 
spectator seems to see her reflection in the clear water. And when she 
dips her hand in the water, one actually feels the refreshing -contact of 
the hand with the liquid element. 

This eloquent illusion, this gift of plastic suggestion, is one of her 
strongest points. As in the ballad of Goethe, where water caught in the 
hollow of the hand by a Hindu girl transforms itself into a crystal ball, so 
does Isadora’s imitative gesture draw from space imaginary objects which 
she animates with concrete life, more realistic often than real objects. 
This juggling with the shadows of things, this visual illusion is the tri- 
umph of the great mime. Whenever she uses ferns, or a scarf or autumn 
leaves, as in the “Romance” of Tchaikowsky, she moves away from her 
orl intention, and it becomes an unjustifiable infraction of her pure 
style as а mime.? 


This unusual gift of Isadora's, to make others see the things born of her 
imagination and transformed into dance movement, gave depth and meaning 
to everything she created. From the start, she danced with a commanding 


т From Isadora Duncan's copybook, Irma Duncan Collection. 
8 Undated clipping from a Paris newspaper, са. 1901; cf. André Levinson, La Danse D'Au- 
jourd hui (Paris 1929) 154. 
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authority, which made a profound impression on those who saw her perform 
even if they did not quite understand her art. To few dancers has the gift 
been given to possess such insight into music that the dance seems to express 
exactly what the composer intended. With every movement, Isadora re- 
vealed herself as a supreme artist. 

In pursuing her ideal of art, she would stand motionless for hours alone 
in her studio, concentrating on the discovery of the central source of all 
movement in the human body. The indefatigable zeal with which she pur- 
sued her researches in kinetics eventually revealed the truth to her, of the 
centrality of the solar plexus. People had always taken all body movements 
as for granted as breathing. Isadora discovered that there is a Science of 
Movement. It is perhaps her finest achievement. In the medical field alone, 
apart from athletics and not to mention the art of dance, her vital contribu- 
tion has had far-reaching effect. The eminent scientist Dr. Alexis Carrel 
stated: “There is a right and wrong to every movement.” Isadora Duncan 
discovered that over a half century ago. Her own art was based on the idea. 

But full acknowledgement of her genius was far off during her period of 
struggle in France. Moving farther afield, she had her first taste of popular 
success in Hungary, in the city of Budapest. Thus far she had exhibited her 
dances only in a studio or in private drawing rooms or lecture halls, none of 
them providing an adequate background for her art. At Budapest an im- 
pressario offered to present her in a real theatre. 

On the stage of the Urania Theatre in the Hungarian capitol, inspired by 
the romantic stream that flows past its ancient buildings, Isadora Duncan 
first danced what one may call her most popular composition — the “Blue 
Danube.” In the Johann Strauss waltz she expressed her own carefree, youth- 
ful abandon and the joyous mood induced by the river in spring with love in 
the air. She brought down the house, not only in Budapest and Vienna but 
wherever she performed this particular waltz. 

Today, when one visualizes Isadora dancing, one is apt to think of her 
doing an interpretation demanding great dramatic power of expression. But 
in her youth she really excelled in the lighter offerings, the sort known as 
popular numbers. She was superbly fitted for such dances. Little dance poems 
— similar to the ones I most often like to recall — а Chopin mazurka, a 
Brahms waltz, and the ineffable "Dance of the Happy Spirits" executed 
to a flute solo from Gluck's Orpheus — represent what the true dance should 
be. They are lightfooted, graceful, expressing the soul of Terpsichorean 
art, which is really joy in action. Who, burdened with grief, would ever 
think of dancing? 
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These were Isadora Duncan's masterpieces and they were performed with 
a brilliant technique of her own requiring perfect nimbleness of limbs and 
body and genuine elevation. This latter, the most important technical quality 
in a dancer, was always produced by Isadora and her pupils under their own 
power and never artificially induced as in the ballet, where the ballerina is 
lifted off the ground by the strong arms of her partner. On that point alone, 
Isadora's technique stands far above that of the ballet. The remarkable qual- 
ity of her elevation gave her dance creations in the gayer mood the incom- 
parable effect of being executed off the ground rather than on it. How unlike 
the gyrations of the leaden-footed idols of the dance that are worshipped 
nowadays! 

An American reviewer who saw her dance the “Blue Danube" within the 
first decade of her career remarked: 


Once again she fairly mesmerized her audience with the very perfection 
of pose and movement, transforming her lithe body from a physical entity 
into an ethereal medium for the expression of the soul of the composer. 
. . . Her personification of the “Blue Danube" is too well known to need 
comment other than this — that it seemed the spirit of the river itself, 
flowing on to the wide sea, and, though Miss Duncan has always to be 
coaxed into doing this, she owes it to herself to make it a fixed feature of 
every program she presents, for she is the river.9 


The Hungarian people returned her youthful enthusiasm with the greatest 
ovation they knew how to bestow on an artist. But serious recognition ac- 
tually came to her in Germany. Her winter season of 1902-03, commencing 
with a series of performances in Munich, set off a wild brush fire of enthusi- 
asm. Wherever she appeared artists flocked to her in great numbers, but in 
the land of Goethe and Beethoven they went mad over her. In the most 
romantic style the German students would unhitch the horses from her 
carriage and draw her in triumph through the streets from the theatre to 
her hotel. They serenaded her and tossed flowers at her feet every time she 
stepped onto the stage. 

Germany, at that period still an empire, had for the last thirty years en- 
joyed a state of uninterrupted peace. The liberal arts and sciences flourished. 
A new classicism found an upsurge especially notable in architecture. So 
when Isadora brought her dances inspired by Hellenic ideals, the youth of 
Germany saw in her a veritable goddess and spoke of her as the "divine" 
Isadora — enough to turn any woman's head. 


® Leigh Mitchell Hodges, in the Philadelphia North American, 1910. Clipping in the Irma 
Duncan Collection. 
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But she had early learned to value the gifts of nature before those of for- 
tune. And with her lively desire for learning more of what only the Old 
World could teach her through its free museums and libraries (at that period 
so sadly lacking in her own country) she decided to settle down in Berlin. 
She rented a pleasant apartment in Charlottenburg and spent her free time 
in deep thought and study. With disarming sincerity she told the German 
people: 

I come to Berlin to learn — I come as an eager & thirsty Pilgrim to drink 
from the Great fountain Head of German Knowledge & science — I come 
as a wistful & timid weakling to be made strong — by contact with men & 
women who have been cradeled in the Birth place of such Giants as Von 
Humboldt, Goethe & Kant — I come as a Western Barbarian — to the 
home of Winckleman, Schlegel, & | Haeckel] . . . my entire Consciousness is 
trembling . . . before these great shrines. . . . At present you should leave 
me in my library — With the help of my big German dictionary, I am just 
learning the verb — to know.1? 


In Berlin she had obtained her first lucrative contract. By this time, since 
her inspired dancing of the “Blue Danube," she had broken away from her 
early, slightly formalized choreography. Now she was to move on to greater 
things, more ambitious in artistic conception, like the dancing of Bee- 
thoven's Seventh Symphony, which Wagner called “the Apotheosis of Dance 
herself." It was a bold venture in dance history, on her part, for no one had 
ever before interpreted a symphony in dance. It was animated by her desire 
to weld the two sister arts, music and dance, closer together. 

To dance a Beethoven symphony played by a concert orchestra conducted 
by no less a luminary than Arthur Nikisch was something entirely novel. The 
Berlin audience flocked to her recitals because the idea was sensational. 
Music lovers became entangled in hot debates as to whether or not the music 
of the masters needed this visualization. She had no alternative. No other 
music but the very best afforded her growing interpretive powers full scope 
of expression. Only in great music did she find inspiration for the grandiose 
conception harmonizing with her own lofty ideals. 

The writer Karl Federn, who made her acquaintance at that time, gives 
the following impression of her: 


The singular mixture of highest rapture for Greek culture and German 
philosophy together with her sure, free, and youthful Americanism, 
struck me as charming and informative. Her complete devotion to her 
idea compelled my friendship and help. 


10 Notes for a lecture in Berlin in 1908, evidently an early draft of her “Dance of the Future"; 
in Isadora Duncan's copybook. In this draft, the name Haeckel is left blank. 
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Isadora was then very slender and pretty. She had read a great deal, 
was full of fun and good spirits; was carefully guarded . . . by her mother, 
much admired by her brothers and sisters and even a little feared, since 
she turned out to be not without feminine malice although at bottom 
kindhearted and good. 

Her spiritual and physical resistance were astounding. She could prac- 
tice all day and in the evening, give a two hour long performance, go 
from the hee to the station, take a train for St. Petersburg, and while 
her companions went to bed and rested, continue on to the theatre upon 
arrival for rehearsal and give another performance at night without feel- 
ing tired. 


Of her dancing at this time (toward the end of 1902) he wrote: 


А simple scene...a green carpet and a spacious gray-blue backdrop... 
almost childish and laughable seems this stage decor until she appears, 
for then the scene changes with each of her dances and becomes real. So 
powerful is the mood she creates that we can see meadows and the flowers 
she gathers . . . hear the waves break against the shore and surmise the 
approach in the distance of a fleet of ancient ships with billowing sails. 

Her entrance, her walk, her sri dne: of greeting are movements 
of beauty. She wears no tights, no frilled ballet skirts, her slender limbs 
gleam through the veils and her dance is religion. ... She appears as the 
Angel with Viol out of the painting by Ambrosio di Predis. A long, violet 
garment worn over grayish veils floats down to her bare feet. In her hair, 
which hangs loosely to her shoulders, she wears a crown of white and red 
roses. And the Quatrocento comes alive again before our eyes with all its 
innocence and deep religious feeling. 

“Pan and Echo” — a short Greek tunic, her hair tied into a knot. We 
ask ourselves: can this possibly be the same creature? With wonderful 
gestures expressive of the antique ideal, she resurrects the nostalgia of 
Hellas. How many statues have come to life in her! In a heavily draped 
long Greek attire, she mourns to music of Gluck over the death of Euri- 
dice, in rhythmic, measured, ceremonious grief that mounts and mounts 
until she sinks to the Жеш in despair. And then she appears again — 
this time the scene is darker, wrapped in sombre shadows, and her gown 
is colourless and floating like the shadows, and her movements are rapid 
and ghost-like: the shadows of the underworld listening to Orpheus. 
Suddenly the scene is bright again and everything is joy and contentment 
— Orpheus has found Euridice. 

She has a dance without music, awesome and very gripping, called 
“Death and the Maiden.” . . . as in Maeterlinck's "Intruse," death an- 
nounces itself unseen but intensely apprehended. . . . The spectator feels 
a cold shiver run up and down his spine. Everyone has sensed the awe- 
some presence of the destroyer.!? 


235. 


11 Translated from Federn, "Nach Fünfundzwanig Jahren,” dated 1928, in Isadora Duncan, 


Der Tanz der Zukunft (The Dance of the Future) „Ја Vorlesung (Jena 1929) [v-vi]. 


12 ibid [ii-iv] quoting his introduction to the first printing of her lecture: Isadora Duncan, 
Der Tanz der Zukunft (The Dance of the Future) Eine Vorlesung. Übersetzt und Eingelettet vos 


Karl Federn (Leipzig 1903) 7-9. 
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Federn translated Nietzche's Zarathustra for her, and she also evinced a 
keen interest in the works of Ernst Haeckel. She had read his The Riddle of 
the Universe in which he asserted the essential unity of organic and inorganic 
nature, Filled with admiration for his Darwinian theories of the origin of 
species, she wrote him a congratulatory message upon the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. 


Dear Master... 


Your genius has brought light into the darkness of many human souls. 
Your works have given me religion and understanding which counts for 
more than life with ше... all my love 

Isapora DUNCAN 


The great scientist made his home in Jena but spent his birthday that year 
in Italy. He received so many congratulatory messages from all over the 
world that he was unable to answer each one personally. He had a note 
printed thanking his friends. On the back of one of them, he personally 
penned a letter to Isadora acknowledging her message. She treasured and 
kept his letter all her life. 

Bordighera, Park Hotel 
2 March 1904 

Much admired artiste! 

The receipt of your amiable letter together with the po of your 
beautiful pictures have given me much joy on my 70th birthday and I 
want to thank you heartily for them. 

I have been for quite a while a sincere admirer of үн classic art 
(being an old admirer of the Greeks) and I hope at within this 
present year to have the pleasure of making your aquaintance. As author 
of the "Anthropogenie" I would be charmed to see in the harmonious 
movements of your graceful person the greatest creation of naturel 

I shall remain for the rest of the month in Bordighera at the Park Hotel. 
Middle of April I go back to Jena. As a return gift I shall then send you 
my picture. Please forward me your address for the month of May and 
let me know if you desire some of my pamphlets. 

With thanks and best wishes for the growing success of your art-reform 
along the lines of evolving nature, I remain, your sincere admirer. 


Ernst HAECKEL 13 


Dear Master, 


... I consider it a great honor that you have written to me. I have read 

our dear letter many times and can hardly believe that you dear Master, 
have written in this way to me. I have just returned from my performance 
at the Philharmonie and in the solitude of my room am thinking of you. Of 
your wonderful life-work, of your great human heart that has worked for 


18 Translated from original in Irma Duncan Collection. 
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all mankind. . . . How I would love to dance for youl I am going to be in 
Bayreuth this summer and perhaps I can come to Jena and dance for you, 
in the open air perhaps under the trees. But my dances will only be a 
poor way to express my love and gratitude for you. 

. .. Now I must go to sleep since I have to travel tomorrow to Mann- 
heim, Hannover, Luebeck and Hamburg etc. and later to Paris. Good- 
night dear Master, your 

IsaAponA Duncan." 


Jena, 15 July 1904 
Much admired woman! 


Your letter and the for me particularly interesting photograph of you, 
have given me much pleasure. And I thank you also fa the kind invita- 
tion to come and visit you at Phillips Ruhe in Bayreuth. I should love to 
accept if circumstances allowed me to do so, but unfortunately 1 am 
swamped with work and may not find time to come. I may not be able 
even to travel anywhere during my vacation August & September. 

I have never been in Bayreuth and naturally would very much like to 
attend the world-famous Festspiele — despite the little comprehension I 
have of serious music, and at the same time — above ev: g else! — 
to admire your wonderful art of which I have heard so much. But all 
tickets to the performances have been sold out, so I am given to under- 
stand 


Anyhow I shall continue to hope that sooner or later I may meet you and 
have the opportunity to enjoy your art. With heartiest greetings and best 
wishes, 

Your devoted 

EnNsr HAECKEL 15 


Isadora took part in the Festspiele, that year under the direction of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, by dancing, with two girls of the local ballet, the three 
Graces in Tannhäuser. The German scientist came and visited her there. 

Although all the artists sang her praises in Germany, she also, upon occa- 
sion, encountered animadversion. One misguided and confused critic went 
so far as to print an article in the Berlin Morgen Post in 1903 entitled “Can 
Miss Duncan Dance?” Comparing her technique unfavourably with that of 
the prima ballerina of the Berlin Opera, he declared Isadora lacking in 
either the correct figure or the required technique to establish a new art form. 
He proposed that the question of her qualifications should be put before the 
ballet masters of the world. “Let them be the judge!” 

Isadora, who had concentrated on proving the obsolescence of the old- 
style ballet, declaring: “The principles of the ballet school are in direct 


14 In the Ernst Haeckel Archives, Jena, Germany; here retranslated from an article by Dr. Guido 
Schmidt in the Berliner Tageblatt, 1927. Р 
15 Translated from original in Irma Duncan Collection. 
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opposition to what I am aiming at,” did not let the insult go unchallenged. 
She sent a typical reply to the Morgen Post: 


Dear Sir: 


I was very much embarrassed on reading your esteemed paper to find 
that you had asked of so many admirable masters of the dance to expend 
such deep thought and consideration on so insignificant a subject as my 
humble self. I feel that much excellent literature was somewhat wasted 
on so unworthy a subject. And I suggest that instead of asking them "Can 
Miss Duncan Dance?" you should have called their attention to a far more 
celebrated dancer — one who has been dancing in Berlin for some years 
before Miss Duncan appeared. A natural dancer who also in her style 
(which Miss Duncan tries to follow) is in direct opposition to the school 
of the ballet of today. 

The dancer I allude to is the statue of the dancing Maenade in the 
Berlin Museum. Now will you kindly write again to the admirable 
masters and mistresses of the ballet and ask them "Can the dancing Mae- 
nade Dance?" 

For this dancer of whom I speak, has never tried to walk on the end 
of her toes. Neither has she spent much time in the practice of leaping in 
the air in order to find out how many times she could clap together her 
heels before she came down again. She neither wears corset or tights and 
her barefeet rest freely in her sandals. 

I believe a prize has been offered for the sculptor who could replace 
the broken arms in their original position. I suggest it might be even more 
useful for art of today to offer a prize for whoever could reproduce in life 
the heavenly pose of her body and the secret beauty of her movement. 
Isuggest that your excellent paper might offer such a prize and the excel- 
lent masters and mistresses of the ballet compete for it. 

Perhaps after a trial of some years they will have learnt something 
about human anatomy, something about the beauty, the purity, the in- 
telligence of the movements of the human body. Breathlessly awaiting 
their learned reply, I remain, most sincerely — 

Isapora Duncan 18 


As a result of the controversy, the Berlin Presse Verein invited her to lec- 
ture on the “Dance of the Future.” She complied with the request by reading 
a long and cleverly propounded treatise. The statement was later issued in 
pamphlet form 17 and widely distributed in Germany and elsewhere and had 
much influence on modern thought on the subject. On that occasion, she 
promised in due time to found a school of her own 


where a hundred little girls shall be trained in my art, which they in 
turn will better. In this school I shall not teach the children to imitate my 


16 Translated from a letter written for the Morgen Post in January or February 1903. 
17 The 1903 and 1929 editions are cited in notes 12 and 11 above. The first copyright edition was 
The Dance (Jena 1909). 
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movements, but shall teach them to make their own. ... I shall help them 
to develop those movements which are natural to them. 

And so I say it is the duty of the dance of the future to give first to the 
young artists who come to its door for instruction freer and [more] beauti- 
ful bodies — and to instruct them in movements that are in full harmony 
with nature. . . . | 

The Dancer of the Future will be one whose body & soul have grown 
so harmoniously together that the natural language of that soul will have 
become the movement of the body. . .. Her dance will belong to no Na- 
tionality but to all Humanity.18 


One day in 1904, while walking with an artist friend, Isadora came across 
a group of girls doing callisthenics with dumbells in the open courtyard of a 
school. Curious to see what they would do, she stopped to watch them. The 
girls went through their exercises in a lifeless manner, dressed in woolen 
bloomers, middy blouses, black stockings and shoes. Isadora, always bent on 
reform, dreaming of a new race of beings clad in as few clothes as possible to 
permit the sun and air to reach the body and allow for maximum freedom of 
motion, said to her companion: 

"Consider these poor girls trying to exercise with all those horrible clothes 
оп! One of these days I am going to change all that.” 

"How are you going to bring that miracle about?" her friend asked, 
doubtfully bearing in mind the ingrained prudishness of the age they 
lived in. 

“Т am determined to found a school,” Isadora answered with conviction, 
“where children will walk barefoot in sandals just as I do, and wear short 
sleeveless tunics when they dance so they can move in utter freedom and be a 
fine example to all the other children in this world. They shall learn not to 
be ashamed to expose their limbs to the health-giving sun. And I shall teach 
them to dance, not in the stilted outworn tradition I found when a child, but 
in harmony with everything that is beautiful in nature." 

Determined as she was to create her "Dancer of the Future,” she thought 
only in terms of health and happiness for all children on earth, rich and poor 
alike. In her youthful idealism, she desired immediately to adopt a limitless 
number in order to teach them the way to a better, more beautiful life. With 
extraordinary magnanimity, she unhesitantly used her own small capital, 
only recently acquired, to achieve this laudable end. She ardently wished to 
share with others — in the unselfish attitude of an inspired leader devoted 
to a lofty ideal — her revelation of truth and beauty. 


18 A reconstruction from incomplete notes in Isadora Duncan’s 1903 copybook and the 1903 text, 
pages 21-22, 24-25. 
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In December 1904 she founded her first school of the dance in Grunewald 
near Berlin, with her little niece as her first pupil. This unique, non-paying 
school, that endeavored to educate children through the medium of a natural 
dance was, however, not officially opened until January 1905. It was then 
that I, as one of her original pupils, enrolled there fifty-three years ago. 

My long dance career has been devoted entirely to furthering the doctrine 
and ideals of Isadora Duncan, that remarkable woman and great American 
artist, who was not only my inspired teacher, but also my beloved foster- 
mother. 


The Hero's Changing Face* 


By ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


ODAY I am going to talk about the changing fashions — the changing 

tastes — in the heroes and heroines of children's fiction. Since these 
fashions and tastes are always imposed by the adults who conceive them, 
perhaps it would have been more appropriate to call this talk “The Crib of 
Procrustes.” 

Juvenile writing, like every other, and moreover like all arts, crafts, styles 
in furniture or clothes or manners, is a product of its times, and therefore adds 
its little share to the world’s history. Heroes and heroines of children’s books, 
like heroes and heroines of adult novels, are the offspring of minds, attitudes, 
opinions, formed in the prevailing spirit of the day. Though a few of us are 
rebels, nearly all the rest of us are guided by the modes of culture of our era. 

In the beginning, of course, there was Once upon a Time. In the beginning 
there were what we call the fairy-tales, which, though they rarely contained 
accounts of fairies, always contained magic. These tales which had their 
roots in earliest mythology and legend — in fact in the earliest expressions 
of man’s imagination — were never, in the beginning, intended as stories for 
children. At least not for children only. They were, I suppose, meant for the 
entire family; the entire community. 

In these stories the number 3 was of the greatest significance: three wishes, 
three sons, three crowns, three chances at opportunity; and the cast presented 
in the story usually numbered three, too: three characters who were symbols: 
the princess, absolutely good and beautiful; the prince, absolutely brave and 
handsome; the witch or the ogre or the stepmother, who was absolutely evil 
and destructive. 

So the first three faces that appeared in the stories wore the masks of 
beauty, of fortitude, and of evil. 

These three had no real personalities, there was nothing in them — no 
complexity of character or human foible — to puzzle or disconcert the 
listener. The prince was wholly deserving of the stout material rewards he 
was granted at the end of his trials (halves of kingdoms, the hand of the 
princess, the castle, or the coffer of jewels). As for the princess, all that was 


* A paper read at the opening of the 1957 Exhibition of Children’s Books in the Central Children’s 
Room of The New York Public Library, November 18, 1957. 
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required of her was to be beautiful and have golden hair; for these reasons, 
naturally, she was granted everything. And as for the wicked witch she was 
wholly deserving of her hideous punishment. Luckily we were never en- 
couraged to feel pity for her: she was properly made to dance in red-hot 
iron shoes till she fell dead, or she was nailed in a barrel and rolled downhill 
into the river. Now and then, to vary the pattern, two ravens might fly down 
out of the air to pluck her eyes out. 

I am speaking now of the fairy-tales that were the archetypes, such as 
those of the Brothers Grimm (and grim they were in their original state). 
We could go on and talk about the more sophisticated stories by Perrault 
(who invented Cinderella) or about the lovely melancholy fantasies of Hans 
Christian Andersen, but I prefer the Grimms' tales and their prototypes 
from other lands for illustration since they had their roots in the rugged soil 
of folklore. . 

Now besides those three principal characters of the fairytale there was 
something else, another character, really; for magic was in itself a character, 
magic was the air that talked, giving advice or geographical directions to the 
hero or heroine. It was the dragon that clanked and glittered on the palace 
stair; it was the harp that sang, or the magic carpet, or the genie. And I believe 
it may be because of this character of magic that the fairy-tales have more or 
less fallen into disfavour. Certainly it is true that children no longer read 
them as avidly as they used to; parents no longer encourage them to as they 
once did. And why is this? 

I have a theory that we have lost our taste for magic because we have, in 
many cases, made it come true. We've worked and toiled to wrest the cloudy 
symbols out of the imagination and convert them into objects you can buy 
in a store. Or use in a war. 

Voices do speak out of the air. There is a wonderbox that shows us visions. 
Our version of the magic carpet travels across every sky carrying its load of 
commercial travelers, elderly relatives, or bags of mail; and if the cow has not 
yet jumped over the moon, the little dog who laughed to see such sport has 
already circled the earth a great number of times. As for the dragons, they 
are positively commonplace; they stutter and racket in the farmers' fields, 
hoot through every city street, and bellow their fire across the battlefields. 
Dragons are everywhere. 

And we are very familiar with the genie by now. He's come out of his bottle, 
and is as tall as the sky: he wears a domeshaped cap of clouds. We are in the 
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position of the poor fisherman: we still don't know whether we've released 
a slave or a destroyer. 

So we have discovered that magic, once persuaded from its legend into 
reality, is a mixed blessing, and like the magic in the fairy-tale may well have 
the last word. It is not a cozy commodity. And so, for this reason we have, 
a little, lost our taste for the fairy-tale that first described it. 

But now let us leave magic and the early tales and go on to the more 
realistic stories, for and about children, that first began to make their ap- 
pearance in the eighteenth century. Rousseau, Oliver Goldsmith, and John 
Newbery of England were all partly responsible for the development of this 
kind of fiction; so it is really only in the past two hundred years that there 
have been stories written particularly and especially for children. 

Fixst of all — thanks largely to Rousseau — there were the didactic story- 
tellers. Most of them were women: Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, and above all, Mrs. Edgeworth. These ladies, as one reads their works, 
emerge as formidable figures: laced and boned and petticoated, they bristled 
and bustled and clacked their tongues. They pounced on mischief like great 
she-eagles, and glared like gorgons in search of misdemeanors; and if they 
ever smiled — at least in their prose — it was a very frosty smile; and if 
they ever laughed it was with a tone of moral disparagement. 

Their attitude can best be summarized in their own words. 

Mrs. Sherwood wrote as follows: 

All children are by nature evil, and while they have none but the evil 
principle to guide them, pious and prudent parents must check their 
naughty passions in any way that they may have in their power and 
force them into decent and proper behaviour. 


Mrs. Trimmer contributed this: 


The rod is the very best thing to apply 
When children are crying and cannot tell why. 


These women — one is tempted to call them “didactresses” — earnestly be- 
lieved that they knew all the rules and that the child could be espaliered on 
them like a young tree. 

I suppose that in their own homes they must have been human; most of 
them were mothers, and as mothers they must have been subject to all the 
tenderness, exasperation, and delight known to mothers in general; but it’s 
hard to believe it when you read their works. They were never afraid — as 
we are now — to use horror or gloom as a weapon for reform. 
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Mrs. Trimmer was fond of writing little fables in rhyme, each of which 
taught a lesson. Among them is one about little Jane and Tom who were 
foolish enough to eat some red berries they found in a lane. It goes like this: 


But long they had not been at home 
Before poor Jane and little Tom 

Were taken, sick and ill, to bed, 

And since, I've heard, they both are dead. 
Alas! Had Tommy understood 

That fruit in lanes is seldom good 

He might have walked with little Jane 
Again along the shady lane. 


Didacticism was the keynote of all these books: entertainment as such 
was not the object: it was the sugar coating for the bitter pill of instruction 
and reform. Every time a child strolled across a meadow, looked into a shop 
window, wondered at the constellations on the night sky, there was an adult 
close at hand — a parent, usually — to inform and preach a moral. 

Mrs. Edgeworth's famous tale of Rosamund and the Purple Jar is an ex- 
ample. Rosamund and her mother have started out to buy Rosamund a pair 
of new shoes. On their way they pass an apothecary shop, and the little girl 
is fascinated by a large ornamental purple jar in the window. She insists that 
she would rather have this than the new shoes, and-her mother, after offering 
every objection except the right one, which is to tel] the child the jar is noth- 
ing but plain glass filled with colored water, allows her to purchase it. Rosa- 
mund is soon disillusioned, and is further disappointed by being denied an 
excursion with her father because he is mortfied by the lamentable condition 
of her shoes. 

The popularity — for generations — of this story is explained by the fact 
that Rosamund is a very human little girl. Her mother, however, is one of 
the most detestable women in fiction. (Why didn't she explain about the jar? 
And why did she allow the child's shoes to reach such a condition in the 
first place?) 

Parents were horrors in those days. Consider Mr. Fairchild of The Fair- 
child Family, who took his children, after a hearty dinner, to look at the 
weatherbeaten corpse of a murderer hanging from a gallows’ tree, in order 
to emphasize the fact that it's a dangerous thing to quarrel. 

(In this connection, I wonder if it is not these fictional parents of the 
didactic era that have caused the widespread revulsion against parents in 
children’s books — at least in books for older children. For, since that era, 
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parents have been more or less relegated to the background; and often they 
are killed off before the action begins at all. The ways of getting rid of them 
are varied: shipwrecks, cholera, automobile accidents; and in recent years, 
one authority tells me, the plane crash has taken a heavy toll of fictional 
parents. In my own case I have found the extensive lecture trip or business 
in Europe useful. ) 

As the Victorian era got its teeth into English and American culture, the 
style of heroes in children’s books began to undergo a change. Whereas in 
the days of Mrs. Trimmer the young characters had been naughty and in 
need of strict training and informing, they had at least been healthy. But 
now the heroes and heroines of a later day were, while alarmingly good and 
pious, usually in a state of precarious health. 

An early death was highly desirable in the fiction of this era. The specific 
nature of the fatal malady was seldom made clear, though a process called 
“wasting” was universally popular and in frequent use. Sunlight played on 
aureoles of golden hair; and violet eyes, lash-fringed, were fixed on heaven. 
Often the little sufferer was musically inclined, the violin falling from the 
senseless grasp on the last page. Before the end, however, he had always 
brought to rectitude the evil-doer, and those in rude health who stood about 
the sick-bed drenched in tears of grief and admiration. The final chapter was 
reserved to point a moral so obvious and oppressive that often the reader 
had been smoked out of the story before the end. 

These were the days of Elsie Dinsmore who wept and fainted her way 
through 26 volumes (if you didn’t die you could at least faint). Elsie had 
a worldly father whom she was able to wear down to a state of submission 
and repentance by the simple method of keeling over or bursting into a flood 
of tears when crossed. One's heart yearns over Mr. Dinsmore. (The Dins- 
more books were the cply books denied my mother by my grandmother, so 
she bootlegged them from the library until she proved to herself that they 
were insufferable. ) 

It’s pretty safe to guess that no true human being ever behaved like the 
afflicted characters in these stories, but no doubt there were horrible infants 
who thought it fashionable to try. One’s heart yearns over their parents, too! 

Fortunately, this era of deathbeds and swooning and tears did produce 
some voices that were vital and original. There was Lewis Carroll, for in- 
stance, and George McDonald; and in America there was Louisa May Alcott, 
who proved once and for all that the children of the era were actually human 
beings. She had a true ear; her characters lived and were beloved, and I 
should think the discovery of them must have come as a tremendous relief 
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to all those children who had been pounded over the head with morals, and 
incited to weep as often as possible, by other authors. 

But Louisa Alcott was, after all, a product of her day, and the most virtuous 
character in her most famous book was made to undergo the “wasting” proc- 
ess, finally laying down her needle because she said it was “too heavy,” and 
then, of course, dying. 

However, as time went on the process again began to change. Dying was 
a little passé, but ill health continued to be highly thought of. The invalid 
persisted, but this time with a difference: he or she was allowed to recover. 
The hero, or heroine, usually started out as a rebellious and reckless tomboy 
and pretty soon he managed to break his back or his neck or something, and 
came to courage and manliness — or grace and womanliness — through long 
months or years (preferably years) of suffering. To me and others like me 
the hero was never as interesting after the treatment as before and we care- 
lessly skipped over all those conversational exchanges with Cousin Helen or 
kindly Uncle Fred in which the hero was brought to the realization that All 
was for the Best, et cetera. 

In fact when we read those old books we scanned every passage of dialogue 
with a suspicious eye, appraising it for moral content, and then skipping. 

Then, toward the end of the wheel-chair era, and despite the great authors 
of children’s stories who began to emerge (Mark Twain, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Howard Pyle, Kipling, and so on), another trend began to be apparent. 

About the turn of the century the invalid, though still on deck, began to 
be somewhat neglected in favor of the Poor Child or the Poor Family. (The 
most popular stories included both: poverty and ill-health. ) 

The Poor Child and the Poor Family had one reward in common: sooner 
or later they were befriended, often adopted, by a wealthy bachelor or 
widower who owned a limousine and a great house on a hill, filled with fur 
rugs and mastiffs and Tiffany glass. 

It’s curious that the benefactor was almost without exception a male, and 
an unattached male at that. Very often he was crusty and despondent; his 
hard wounded heart had to be thawed out gradually, page after page, by 
the artless prattling of his charge or charges. 

It’s queer, too, that the benefactor, while single and Older, rarely married 
the widowed mother of the family. Sometimes he waited until the eldest 
daughter or the befriended orphan reached the age of consent, and then he 
married her. Oftener than not it was enough for him to play the role of 
Father-substitute; to lean back in his Morris chair, as the eldest daughter 
played Mendelssohn on the piano, and his fingers toyed with the curls of 
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the youngest daughter seated on the floor beside him prattling comments 
of baby wisdom (all spelled out in baby-talk). The boys, if there were any, 
were always quiet and probably clean, the mastiffs never barked or scratched 
at fleas, and the widowed mother, now relegated to the role of dignified house- 
keeper, sat somewhere to one side, usually mending and smiling quietly. 
Everybody was beautifully dressed except the mother and she was decently 
dressed. She was entirely beyond vanity or thoughts of Self. 

Rewards in the era of the Wealthy Benefactor were always material, and 
lovingly catalogued by the authors. (A few books of the genre are The Five 
Little Peppers, Sara Crewe, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.) 

It’s worth noting that even in the Horatio Alger books the hero usually 

rose to his splendid financial heights through the interest and good offices 
of a wealthy gentleman. Of course he had to be a good, virtuous boy. In those 
days, in fiction, if you were good, modest, and industrious, somebody was 
certain to come along and reward you by seeing that you got rich. 
- These stories about Male Benefactors were, of course, one outgrowth of 
a materialistic era, an era of amassing fortunes. It was, above all, a man’s era. 
He roamed in a paradise of Free Enterprise where there was as yet no 
Women’s Suffrage, no world war, no taxes. There was nothing but the need- 
ling of his conscience to jab him in the direction of philanthropy. Titans 
stalked the land with a firm grip on the moneybags; and some of them were 
generous. In the fantasies there was always one who was generous. 

But then came the first fearful thunderclap. For our country, at least, and 
certainly for the Titans, it had been a long, sunny picnic in the fields, and it 
was a shock of the first magnitude to discover that civilization was as subject 
to storms and disasters and upheavals as the planet itself. 

This shock and the struggle of readjustment had their effect on everything; 
even on the sort of children’s books that now began to rise in popularity. 
One phenomenon was the story of manic optimism: Pollyanna, for instance, 
and Georgina of the Rainbows. These two heroines were girls who con- 
trived not only to make silk purses out of sows’ ears, but silk purses 
with silver linings out of sows’ ears! Everything was grist to their inflexible 
cheer. 

They, and others like them, lived on into the '20s, but as far as I can 
ascertain, were finally left stranded and drying in the low tide of the 305. 

During the Depression the trend does not seem to have been so clear, 
perhaps because nothing was clear. There was a resurgence of the fairy-tale 
fantasy, I remember, a great number of books about the children of other 
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countries, and here and there stories with a strong proletarian flavor. I con- 
tributed one myself about a healthy farm child. 

And after the Depression came the next war and the next; all the major 
events of our era as adults. And since we are in the middle of it we cannot 
see our own trend very distinctly. We can see those of the past — one over- 
lapping the other, always, and even merging with it — but each still "ny 
well defined as a trend. 

Already, however, one cultural characteristic of our era is T in 
certain books for the very young. These deal with familiar facts. Johnny 
and Betsy go to the supermarket with Mommy. Bobby goes to nursery school 
for the first time and Mommy stays with him till he feels secure. Nancy is 
encouraged to give her doll a bath while Mommy bathes the sibling. AII 
these stories have a sort of antiseptic coziness. Mommy glows with permis- 
siveness and if you stuck a pin into her she wouldn't yell. 

These are books for the littlest ones, and though one may mock them it is 
probably true that what motivates them is what motivates those that we 
write for the older, middle group, of children. 

A child's book, in my opinion, is compounded of two prime ingredients: 
wish and memory. The wishes are often those that have lain forgotten in 
our minds since we were children; wishes that we had as children. And the 
memories are also from our childhood; they rise up involuntarily, often sur- 
prising us, when we begin to write if we write truly. 

But to those wishes which were only for ourselves others are added now: 
wishes for the people who are children today. 

What can we promise them? Security? No, we cannot promise them that; 
now less than ever. The factory-magic we've contrived threatens them as it 
does us. 

Happiness? How happy is this world? How can we promise them a thing 
like that! 

But we can wish these things for them, and hope them and depict them, 
so that the child who enters a book in a way no adult can, finds himself in a 
world which, though it may contain trial and conflict, also reveals security 
and reason and humor and a good measure of happiness. 

And so, finally, to the gallery of faces: the blank sweet face of thé princess, 
the stern little faces of the didactic children, the saintly smile of the Victorian 
invalid, and the relentless grin of the Pollyannas, we can now add the face 
we have tried to devise for the children of our own era: a face that is fairly 
familiar, possibly dirty, but healthy and reasonable; above all a hopeful face. 


^^ 
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Spring 1957. 
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issue." 
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Riding, Laura, and Graves, Robert. A survey of modernist poetry. London, Heine- 
mann, 1927; New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1928. p. 111-14, 185-86. 

Rosenfeld, Paul. “Marianne Moore,” in his Men seen; twenty-four modern authors. 
New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial press, 1925. p. 165-73. 

Rosenthal, Macha L. Exploring poetry. New York, Macmillan, 1955. p. 250-51. 

Concerns a passage in 'Snakes, mongooses, snake-charmers, and the like." 

—— “Jubal, Jabal and Moore," New Republic 126:21 April 7, 1952. 
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February 16, 1957. A New Yorker Profile. 
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Sax, Wendell. “Marianne Moore at NYU: "Egomania is not a ашу,” Village Voice 
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Seaver, Edwin. “A literalist of the imagination,” Nation 120:297-98 March 18, 1925. 
Seth, Mary. “An instinctive wish to share,” Presbyterian Life 8:14-16 April 16, 1955. 
Sheehan, John D. The perspective of Marianne Moore. Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Trinity College (Hartford), 1956. 332 p. Bibliography, p. 160-93. 

“Six most successful women; selected by the editors of Woman's Home Compan- 
ion," Woman's Home Companion 81:20 January 1954. (With a photograph) 
Snodgrass, W. D. "Elegance in Marianne Moore," Western Review 19:57-64 Au- 
tumn 1954. 
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Southworth, James Granville. “Marianne Moore,” in his More modern American 
poets. New York, Macmillan; Oxford, Blackwell, 1954. p. 41-48. 

Stevens, Wallace. “About one of Marianne Moore’s poems.” For first appearance 
see "Marianne Moore issue.” Reprinted in his Necessary angel; essays on reality 
and the imagination. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. p. 91-103. 

—— “A poet that matters,” Life and Letters Today 13:61-65 December 1935. 
Strachan, Pearl. “The world of poetry,” Christian Science Monitor Weekly Maga- 
zine Section October 25, 1941, p. 10. 

Sweeney, John L. “Poetic power.” see “Marianne Moore issue.” 

Sylvester, William A. "Moore's ‘The fish,’” Explicator 7:30 February 1949. 

Tate, Allen. “American poetry since 1920,” Bookman (N. Y.) 68:503-8 January 
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—— Sixty American poets. see U. S. Library of Congress. 

Taupin, René, "Marianne Moore," in his L'Influence du symbolisme frangais sur 
la poésie américaine. Paris, H. Champion, 1929. p. 273-75. (Bibliothéque de la 
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Sewanee Review 65:677-87 Autumn 1957. 

U.S. Library of Congress. General Reference and Bibliography Division. Sixty 
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Tate. Washington, 1954. p. 89-91. 

Untermeyer, Louis. “Marianne Moore,” in his American poetry since 1900. New 
York, Henry Holt, 1923. p. 362-68. 

—— “Poetry or wit?” Freeman 6:524 February 7, 1923. 


Updike, John. “Notes,” New Yorker 32:28-29 January 26, 1957. 


Wallace, David. See entry “Department of amplification,” in section “Essays, Re- 

views and Miscellaneous Writings,” for the Moore-Wallace correspondence. 

Ward, Alfred C. “Moods and experiments,” in his American literature 1880-1930. 

New York, L. MacVeagh, The Dial press, 1932. p. 196-99. 
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no. 4:18-19 Summer 1954. 

Wescott, Glenway. “Concerning Miss Moore's observations,” Dial 78:1-4 January 
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Times Literary Supplement March 2, 1956, p. 135. 
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American Scholar 20:258, 260 Spring 1957. (Robert Gajdusek) 
Christian Science Monitor October 25, 1956, p. 5. (Melvin Maddocks) 
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Index of First Lines 


A b n bird with - 
gnarled crape myrtle) 

А kind of monkey or pine-lemur (The mon- 
key puzzle) 

A lady or a Нрег-Шу (То my cup-bearer) 

A neat, round hole in the bank of the creek 
(Holes bored in a workbag by the scissors) 

A Roman had an (The jerboa. Too much) 
An earlier first line reads: A Roman hired an 

A Roman hired an see А Roman had an 

A symbol from the first, of mastery (The 
staff of Aesculapius) i | 

A very awkward sketch, ’tis true (To come 
after a sonnet) 

Affirmed. Pent by power that holds it fast 
(Bulwarked against fate) An earller first 
line reads: Like a bulwark against fate 

Africanus meant (The jerboa. Abundance) 

Against a darker see Against a - 
E oo sky gainst a gun 


Against a gun-metal (The sycamore) An 
earlier Est line sie Against a darker sky 


(Smooth 


"m the aepyornis (He 'digesteth harde 
yron 


An octopus of ice. Deceptively reserved and 
[Аа octopus) 


. Another armoured animal — scale (The pan- 


golin) 

Arranged by two’s as peaches are (Nine nec- 
tarines ) 

Art is exact perception (Qui s'excuse, s'ac- 
cuser ) . 

At first I thought a (Armour’s under- 
mining modesty) a 

“Attack is more piquant than concord,” but 
when (To be {ied by you would be a ca- 
lamity ) 

cn а ' (Rose- 


mary 
Before the shelves at Hudson Park (Lines on 
a visit of Anne Carroll Moore) 
Black in blazonry means (The buffalo) 
Blessed is the man who does not sit in the seat 
of the scoffer (Blessed is the man) 
Bowls on the green (Bowls) 
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Camellia Sabina and the Bordeaux plum 
(Camellia Sabina) 

Come in, Rat, and eat with me (Apropos of 
mice) 

Cowed by his uningenious will (In “design- 
ing a bak to clost bis epus уоп итеге 
from oblivion, a coat of immortality for your 
own use) 

Day’s calumnies (Diogenes) 

Diirer would have seen a reason for living 
(The steeple-jack) 

The dutiful, the firemen of Hartford 
tiolae ) 

Elsewhere, sea lizards (The plumet basilisk. 
The tuatera) 

Emotion (A red flower) 

England with its baby rivers and little towns, 
oa its abbey or its cathedral (Eng- 

Entranced, were you not, by Solidad? see 
Style revives in Escudero’s constant of the 
plumb 

pecus also, river god (Feed me, also, river 
go 

“Few words are best” (You say you said) 

For authorities whose hopes (The paper 
nautilus) ; 

Fragments of sin are a part of me  (Appel- 
late jurisdiction) 

Genesis tells us of Jubal and Jabal (Efforts 
of affection) 

Half deity half worm. We all, infant and adult, 
have (Half deity) 

He made this screen (He made this screen) 

He often expressed (Ennui) 

Here we have thirst (An Egyptian pulled 
glass bottle in the shape of a fish) 

Hid by the august foliage and fruit of the gra 
eae (To Деко; Fes 

‘I am not treacherous, callous, jealous, super- 
stitious (A face) 

I attended school and I liked the place (Val- 
ues in use) 

I don’t like diamonds  (Voracities and verities 
sometimes are interacting) 

I have a friend who would give a price for 


( Pre- 


those long fingers all of one (Snakes, 
mongooses, snake-charmers like) 
I should like to see that country’s tiles, bed- 


rooms (‘Keeping their world large’) 

I think the scourge was made for men (The 
beast of burden) 

I, too, dislike it: there are things that are tm- 
portant beyond all this fiddle (Poetry) 

Y wonder if you feel as you lookatus (Blake) 
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snail) 


a 

If external action is effete (The past is the 
present) An earlier first line reads: So far 
as the future is concerned 

If thou be younge, then marie not yett (Coun- 
seil to a bachelor) 

If yellow betokens infidelity  (Injudicious gar- 
dening) 

If you will tell me why the fen (Progress) 

"In America," began (The student) An ear- 
lier first line reads: “In America everybody 
must have a degree," the French man 

"In America everybody must have a degree," 
the French man see "In Asi" bera 

In blazing driftwood (The plumet basilisk. 
In Costa Rica ) 

Та Buckinghamshire hedgerows (The icosa- 
sphere) 

In Costa Rica where sapotans drop (The 
plumet basilisk. In Costa Rica) 

In speaking of ‘aspiration’ (To George Moore) 

In ‘taking charge of your possessions when 
saw them’ you became a golden jay {то 
the peacock of France) 

In the days of prismatic colour (In the days 
of prismatic colour) 

In this age of hard trying (In this age of hard 
trying, nonchalance is good and) 

In what sense shall we be able to ("The 
bricks are fallen down, we will build with 
hewn stones. The sycamores are cut down, 
we will change to cedars’) 

Is some such word (Propriety) An earlier 
first line reads: It’s a chord 

It is made clear by the phrase (To William 
Butler Yeats on Tagore) 

It’s a chord see Is some such word 

Jointed against indecision (Walking-sticks 
and paper-weights and water ieee) An 
earlier first line reads: Walking among 
sceptre-headed 

Like a bulrush or the spike (Like a bulrush) 

Like a bulwark fate see Affirmed, 
Pent by power holds it fast 

Like the light of a candle (Му senses do not 
deceive me) 

Literature is a phase of life, If (Picking and 
choosing) 

Look at Jonah embarking from Joppa, deterred 
by (Tom Fool at Jamaica 

"Loon". . . .“goose”.... and “vultures”... . 
(Masks) 


Man looking into the sea (A grave) 


Messengers much like ourselves? Explain it 
(By disposition of angels) 
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“Millennium, yes; pandemonium!” (Home- 
town piece for Messrs. Alston and Reese) 
My apish cousins see The monkeys winked 
too much and were afraid of snakes. The ze- 
bras, supreme in 

My coat is nearer than my cloak (Tunica 
pallio proprior) 

My father used to say (Silence) 

New York the savage's romance (New York) 

"No man may him hyde (Fear is hope) 

‘No water so still as the (No swan so fine) 

Not afraid of anything is he (Being so-called 
human) 

Not of silver nor of coral (То а screen-maker) 

Novices anatomize their work (Novices) 

О “ы if I had (That harp you play so 
wi 

кеш drink once more (Under a patched 
8 

Older than the ancient Greeks, than (Pigeons) 

dien: say more of sunlight (Light is 


5р 

Openly, yes (Melancthon) 

Pale sand edges England's Old  ( Virginia Bri- 
tannía 


Partaking of the miraculous (Apparition of 
splendor) 

Perceiving that in the masked ball (‘Nothing 
will cure the sick lion but to eat an ape’) 
Prince R "s ‚ ра muslin ghost 

о вано аа Ep Р 

Rapidly cruising or lying on the air there is a 

ird (The frigate pelican) 

“Rather dead than spotted”; and believe it 
(Then the ermine) 

Sea unicorns and land unicorns with their re- 
spective lions (Sea unicorns and land иш- 
corns ) 

See in the midst of fair leaves (See in the 
midst of fair leaves) 

So far as the future is concerned see The 
past is the present 

Some speak of things we know, аз пет (Quot- 
ing an also private thought) 

Sometimes in a rough beam sea (The senti- 
mentalist ) 

Spenser’s Ireland has not altered (Spenser's 
Ireland) 


Strengthened to live, strengthened to die for 
(In distrust of merits) 

Strong and ery, built for the midnight 
pari nee by four cats (Peter) 

Style revives in Escudero's constant of the 
plumbline (Style) An earlier first line 
reads: Entranced, were you not, by Solidad? 
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Tapering (Radical) 

The banners unfurled by the warden (My 
lantern) 

The fish wade (The fish) 

The Godspeed, the Discovery, and one more 
(Enough; Jamestown, 1607-1957) 

The illustration (To a steam roller) 

The Just Man and His pie. "I would be (The 
just man and) 

The mind is an enchanting thing (The mind 
is an enchanting thing) 

The monkeys winked too much and were afraid 
of snakes. The zebras, supreme in (The 
monkeys) An earlier first line reads: My 
apish cousins 

The pin-swin or spine-swine (His shield) 

The vestibule to experience is not to (Rein- 
forcements ) 

The web one weaves of Italy ull it is 
not what but which (The web one weaves 
of Italy) 

The wood-weasel emerges daintily, the skunk 
(The wood-weasel) 

There are four vibrators, the world’s exactest 
clocks (Four quartz crystal clocks) 

There are human beings who seem to re 
the pase ac oaiiy (Dock rats) gud 


There is a great amount of poetry in uncon- 
scious (Critics and connoisseurs) 


There is nothing to be said for you. Guard 
(To statecraft embalmed ) 


There! You shed a ray (“Не wrote the history 
book’) 


They answer one’s questions (People’s sur- 
roundings ) 

They say there is a sweeter air (A carrlage 
from Sweden) 

This institution (Marriage) 

Those various scalpels, those (Those various 
scalpels) 

To Gordon Craig: Yourlynx'seye (То а шап 
working his way through the crowd) 

To popularize the mule, its neat exterior (The 
labours of Hercules) 

Trying to locked doors with a sw 
анат (Sojourn in the whale) um 

Under а splintered mast (Talisman) 

Up winding stair (Logic and “The Magic 
Flute’) 


Uplifted and waved until immobilized (Ele- 
phants) 

Walking among sceptre-headed see Jointed 
against indecision 

We call them the brave (We call them the 
brave) 
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We have ours; and they (The plumet basi- 
lisk. The Malay dragon) 

"We saw reindeer (Rigorists) 

What is our innocence (What are years) 

Es I am dead” (Reticence and volubil- 
ity 

When I buy pictures or what is closer to the 

, truth (When I buy pictures) 
Where there is personal liking we go (The 
hero) 

Why so desolate? (Is your town Nineveh?) 

With an elephant to ride upon — “with rin 
on her fingers and bells pis toes" (Diii 
gence is to magic as progress is to flight) 
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With innocent wide pen eyes, three 
( Bird-witted ) penguar ey 

With webs of cool (A fool, a foul thing, 
a distressful lunatic) 

You brilliant Jew (To a strategist) 

You do not seem to realise that beauty is 
а lfability rather than (Roses only) 

You make me think of many men (To an 
intramural rat) 

You suit me well, for you can make me laugh 
(To a prize bird) 

You use your mind (To military progress) 

You wild, uncooked young fellow! (To a 
friend in the making) 

You've seen a strawberry (Nevertheless) 
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Front Matter 


‚+ Caricare ‘to load a cart’ becomes to 


caricature ‘to overload a portrait.’ That 
was a favorite pastime of Leonardo and 
his copiers and collectors, who rather 
aptly bound into a 17th century edition 
of Rabelais, now in our Spencer Collec- 
tion, the hundred and more heads here 
analyzed and described for us by Miss 
Scott-Elliot along with her pursuit of the 
many implications and filiations of these 
and related drawings. 

Overloading is not the ostensible aim 
of the portraitist of the forty famous 
Venetian lawyers, some fat, some lean, 
but all keen-eyed and shrewd-mouthed, 
whose faces fill the 1570 volume sampled 
on the preceding page. We have chosen 
a befurred and especially egregius ‘out- 
standing’ counselor, Francis Porcellinius 


- who flourished in 1404 and is described 


_ аз ‘not among the last’ in esteem. 


Noteworthy Acquisition 


During April final arrangements were 
made to obtain the Auslegeschriften of 
the German Patent Office, in bound 
form, to begin with March 1, 1957. The 
Library’s strong patent collection will 
be further strengthened by this valuable 
(and costly) continuation of the Ger- 
man patent file. 


Offprints Ready 


The Achievement of Marianne Moore: 
A Bibliography, serialized in our March, 
April, and May issues, has now had 
final revision by the compilers, Messrs. 
Sheehy and Lohf, and a nod of im- 
primatur from Miss Moore herself. With 
three indexes it comes to a 43-page 
pamphlet. Price $1. 

Isadora Duncan, Pioneer in the Art 
of Dance, the essay by Irma Duncan in 
our May issue, is being reprinted with 
two additional plates, one a woodcut by 


Gordon Craig which makes a striking 
cover illustration. 16 pages, 25¢. The 
reprinting gives us a chance to repair an 
omission. In our preface we now list (as 
we should have done in our May “Front 
Matter”) among descriptions of the Li- 
brary’s Duncan Collection the illustrated 
news story by Anatole Chujoy in No- 
vember 1957 Dance News (with an 
essay from Isadora Duncan’s notebook 
and an article of 1913 by Valerian Svet- 
lov, Russian ballet historian, translated 
by Mr. Chujoy). 

A very popular reprint, now going 
into a second edition, with some slight 
revision, is Marian Eames's When All 
the World Was Dancing: Rare and Curi- 
ous Books from the Cia Fornaroli Col- 
lection, originally in our issue of last 
August. 16 pages, 2 plates, 25¢. 

Perhaps we should declare it not our 
present intention to reprint the Wash- 
ington Irving journal and letters. These 
will run for two or three more issues in 
the Bulletin and be followed by two or 
three instalments of some new Irving 
letters of 1844-54, edited by Clara C. 
Penney. Then we shall hopefully await 
their eventual reprinting in a compre- 
hensive edition of Irving journals and 
letters, already — if still only — in the 
talking stage. 


Use and Additions April 1958 


Visitors entering the Central Building 
310,682; readers in the Reference. De- 
partment 103,978; volumes consulted 
287,979. Volumes issued by Circulation 
Department for home use, 1,185,222. 


Received through purchase and gift 
Cire. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 
Gift Gift 


and Gift 
Volumes 821 2,298 34,398 
Pamphlets 104 4,605 5,510 
Maps ыы 210 487 
Prints iei 1 26 
Mise. 34 mS 34 
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The Literary Manuscripts of W. D. Howells 
A Descriptive Finding List 


Compiled by Joan К. REEVEs 
Skidmore College 


HE following finding list of the literary manuscripts of W. D. Howells 
| includes all that have been located in libraries and in the possession of 

private collectors during a search covering several years. Obviously such a 
list can never be considered complete until all known titles are accounted for, 
and this list is far from that state. Of approximately twelve hundred titles in 
the Gibson and Arms bibliography of Howells, only ninety-five are also in 
this finding list of manuscripts. On the other hand, ninety-four items in the 
list are apparently unpublished and are therefore not in Gibson and Arms. 
This figure includes thirty diaries, notebooks, and journals and a few other 
items which were not intended for publication. 

The term “literary manuscripts” has been broadly interpreted to include 
any material showing Howells’ hand which a literary scholar might find 
useful in a study of Howells’ work. Thus, in addition to the diaries and note- 
books already mentioned, corrected proof sheets and fair copies for presenta- 
tion have been included as well as the expected working drafts and printer's 
copy. On the other hand, since Professors Arms, Gibson, and Marston are 
compiling a calendar of Howells' letters, no letters are included except a few 
which are concerned with and in some way attached to a literary manuscript. 

A classification of the literary manuscripts shows that the most numerous 
group is that composed of articles and essays, of which there are sixty-nine. 
The longest item in this group is the complete typescript of My Literary 
Passions. 

The second largest group is the poetry, of which there are sixty items. 
Thirty-two of these are listed separately, either by title, first line, or the per- 
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son whom they concern. Most of these are fair copies, presumably made for 
people who requested autographs. The twenty-eight other items are from 
Howells’ own papers and are contained in six folders now in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard as the gift of Miss Mildred Howells and Mr. John Mead 
Howells. Since many of these poems are untitled, they are not listed sep- 
arately; but the contents of the folders are itemized under the heading 
“Poems.” Also under this heading are cross-references to unpublished poems 
which are listed separately by title, first line, or the person concerned. 

Of the fiction there are twenty-two titles. Nine of these pieces are unpub- 
lished, including what Miss Howells says are her father’s first novel and his 
unfinished last novel. All of these are in the Houghton Library. One of the 
manuscripts is untitled and is listed under “Fiction, unpublished.” Also under 
this heading are cross-references to the other eight unpublished pieces. 

It is a curious and disappointing fact that none of the manuscripts of the 

major novels has been located. However, there are complete manuscripts or 
corrected typescripts of seven novels and novelettes: The Lady of the Aroos- 
took, The Coast of Bohemia, The Landlord at Lion's Head, An Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy, A Sleep and a Forgetting, The Leatherwood God, and the post- 
humously published The Vacation of the Kelwyns. À complete manuscript of 
the last (at the American Academy of Arts and Letters) and an incomplete 
version (at Houghton) are both entitled "The Children of the Summer." 
In addition to the complete manuscripts there are sizeable portions of the 
manuscripts of Their Wedding Journey, A Pair of Patient Lovers, Their 
Silver Wedding Journey, and The Son of Royal Langbrith. I plan to make 
detailed studies of the revisions in these manuscripts of Howells fiction. 
A preliminary survey reveals some significant points about Howells’ methods 
and standards. 
* Again it is curious that among the six plays of which complete or partial 
manuscripts have been located, there are none of Howells' successful farces. 
Furthermore, only one of the six was published until Professor Walter J. Me- 
serve's forthcoming edition of Howells' plays. Three of them are dramatiza- 
tions of his novels: "Priest or Painter" (based on A Foregone Conclusion), 
"The Rise of Silas Lapham," and ^A Hazard of New Fortunes." The other three 
are: "Colonel Sellers as a Scientist" (in collaboration with Mark Twain), 
"Priscilla: a Comedy" (based on Longfellow's “The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish"), and “A Sea Change,” which Howells called “a lyricated farce." (The 
last is the only one which was published before the Meserve edition.) In addi- 
tion to these six there are three leaves from Yorick’s Love and a prompt copy 
of A Counterfeit Presentment with a few revisions in Howells’ hand. 
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The manuscripts range in length from a single leaf to 1,103 leaves (The 
Coast of Bohemia). When the four types of writing (disregarding diaries and 
journals) are compared in bulk instead of by the number of titles, fiction with 
about 6,000 leaves accounts for more than half the total of approximately 
10,400 leaves which have been located. Essays and articles are second with 
2,470, drama third with 1,835, and poetry last with 100. 

Needless to say, additions to the finding list will be most welcome. 

It remains to record my indebtedness to a large number of people who have 
generously cooperated in the compilation of the finding list. Inclusion in the 
impersonal list of names and addresses which follows must stand for an ex- 
pression of my gratitude to the library personnel and the individual collectors 
who have helped in the search. One of my greatest pleasures has been the 
association with my colleagues in Howells scholarship, who have been un- 
failingly helpful and generous. From the beginning of the project I have 
had the encouragement and valuable assistance of George Arms, William M. 
Gibson, and Frederic C. Marston, Jr. Walter J. Meserve has freely shared 
his knowledge and reproductions of the manuscripts of the plays. From time 
to time I have received information and advice from Louis J. Budd, Edwin 
H. Cady, James B. Stronks, and James L. Woodress; and like all Howells 
scholars, I am eternally in debt to Clara and Rudolf Kirk. I am also indebted 
to Miss Mildred Howells and John Mead Howells for information about their 
father’s manuscripts, and to William White Howells, the literary executor of 
the Howells estate, for providing me with descriptions of the manuscripts in 
his possession. Joseph Jones, chairman of the Census of American Manu- 
scripts, kindly supplied me with the names of libraries and individuals who 
reported Howells manuscripts. For a different kind of assistance I am deeply 
grateful to the American Philosophical Society, which gave me a grant for 
expenses, and to Skidmore College, which granted me a sabbatical leave im 
order to pursue the necessary research. If any have been omitted, it is the 
fault of my memory and not my ingratitude. 


* x * 


The following notes on form and procedure will facilitate the use of the 
finding list. The notes are arranged in the order in which the subjects occur 
in a typical entry in the list. 

1. The size of the leaves and the actual number in the manuscript (page numbers 


are not reliable) are recorded in order to give an idea of the amount of 
material to be encountered. 
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Inclusive page numbers simply record the numbers on the first and last leaves 
of the manuscript (ignoring the fact that the first is seldom actually numbered ). 
No attempt is made to record irregularity in numbering, but when this is ex- 
cessive, the fact is noted. It may be assumed that a manuscript is complete 
unless otherwise noted. 


When a typescript is noted as being in italic type, it is fairly safe to assume 
that is was typed by Howells himself; whereas many of the typescripts in 
ordinary type are clearly the work of a typist (e.g., blanks left for illegible 
words). References to Howells’ use of a typewriter may be found in Miss 
Mildred Howells’ Life in Letters 1 205-206, 211, 213, 237-238, 355. 


Manuscripts are not signed or dated except when specific mention is made 
of the fact. 


When a manuscript or typescript is called printer’s copy, it bears one or more 
of the following signs: printers’ names at various points (in one case the names 
are feminine), holes of the printer's hook in an upper corner, inky fingerprints, 
and editorial notations, usually in blue pencil. 


The name of the owner of the manuscript is given in abbreviated form at the 
end of the description of it. In the case of items in Harvard’s Houghton Library 
shelf-marks or labels of boxes are also given because some of the items have 
not yet been separately catalogued. In the case of manuscripts labeled “Har- 
vard: Schedule A” the complete label at Houghton is “Howells Papers, Manu- 
scripts in Schedule A of the Agreement of June 30, 1948.” A list of full names 
and addresses follows these notes. 


The last part of an entry gives brief data on publication when these are known. 
The numbers and letters in square brackets following a title are references to 
William M. Gibson and George Arms, A Bibliography of William Dean Howells 
(NYPL 1948) where full bibliographical details may be found. 


OWNERS OF HOWELLS’ LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS 


Academy Boston 
American Academy of Arts and Letters Rare Book Room 
633 West 155th Street Boston Public Library 
New York 32, N. Y. Boston 17, Mass. 


(Mrs Matthew Josephson, in charge of (Zoltan Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books) 
Hprary) Bowling Green 


Arms Bowling Green State University Library 
Professor George Arms Bowling Green, Ohio 
Department of English (Paul F. Leedy, Librarian) 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Brown 
Brown University Library 


C. W. Barrett Providence 12, R. I. 
Clifton Waller Barrett (John R. Turner Ettlinger, in charge of 
120 Wall Street Special Collections) 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Buffalo 


В. W, Barrett Lockwood Memorial Library 
Roger W. Barrett University of Buffalo 
229 Leicester Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kenilworth, Ill. (Miss Anna Russell, Poetry Collection) 
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Cincinnati 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Obio 
University of Cincinnati Library Building 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
(Mrs Alice Р, Hook, Librarian) 


Columbia 
Special Collections 
Butler Library 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
(Miss Alice H. Bonnell, Assistant Li- 
brarian ) 


Congress 


Man ipts Division 


Feinberg 
Charles E. Feinberg 
Argo Oil Corp. 
14015 Hamilton Avenue 
Detroit 3, Mich. 


Hanley 

T. E. Hanley 
9 Main Street 
Bradford, Pa. 


Harvard 
The Houghton Library 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(William A. Jackson, Librarian) 


Hayes 
ayes Memorial Library 
Fremont, Ohio 
(Watt P. Marchman, Director) 


Holy Cross 
Library of the College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester 3, Mass. 
(Rev William L. Lucey, S. J., Librarian) 


W. W. Howells 
Professor William White Howells 
D ent of Anthropology 
Pea Institute 
University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Huntington 
Henry E. Huntin, 
San Marino 9, C 
(Tyrus G. йл Cataloguer of Мапи- 
scripts) 


Johns H 
Lanier Room 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
Balttmore 18, Md. 
(Miss Thies) 


ton Library 
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Louttit 
W. Easton Louttit 
93 Cranston Street 
Providence 7, R. I. 


Mott 
Howard S. Mott 
Sheffield, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
Concord, N. H. 
(Mrs Mary C. Connor, Assistant Li- 
brarian) 


NYPL 
The New York Public Library 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
(Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts ) 


Peal 
W. Hugh Peal 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Princeton 
Department of Rare Books 
Princeton University Library 
Princeton, N. J. 
(Alexander Clark, Curator of Manuscripts) 


Redwood 

Redwood Duy and Athenaeum 

Newport, 

(onc: т Gibbs, Librarian) 

Reeves 

Nini John K. Reeves 

ent of English 
ore College 
E Spice М.Х. 


Rutgers 
Rutgers University Library 
New Brunswick, N. 7. 
(Donald Sinclair, in charge of manuscripts ) 


Stockbridge 
id Room 
Sto ridge Library 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
(Mrs Wilcox) 


Stronks 
ja jm Stronks 


1550 Ee East Hyde Park Blvd. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Mark Twain Estate 
Professor Henry Nash Smith 
Mark Twain Estate 
The General Library 
aar puc Ade of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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UCLA Western Reserve 
W. A. Clark Memorial Library Western Reserve Historical Society 
2205 West Adams Blvd. Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Mrs Alene Lowe White, Librarian ) 
(John Charles Finzi, Library Assistant) Whitman House 
Whitman House 
ae Literature Collecti озат 
сап оп h W. Westcott, Pres of Walt Whit- 
University of Southern California Library ens Foundation) TON 
3518 Untversity Avenue 
коше с bain Antiquarian Society 
Li Р 
ыу Ано, Ош) Worcester, Mass. 
Virginia Yale 
Alderman ау American Literature Collection 
University of Virginia Yale University Library 
Charlottesville, Va. New Haven, Conn. 
(William Runge, Curator of Rare Books) (Donald C. Gallup, Curator) 


THE FINDING LIST 


[ALDEN, HENRY MILLS] Sonnet entitled “Io a Great Editor." AMS with 
occasional revision. Signed. 
“Duplicate” in Howells’ hand at bottom of leaf, Enclosed with letter to Henry E. Rood, 


Nov 9, 1906. NYPL: A. W. Anthony Collection. 
Published in Harper's Weekly, special supplement to т, (Dec 15, 1906) 1812. 


"ALDRICH. 1866-1907" Single 8vo leaf. AMS signed and dated Jan 15, 1910. 

Three-quatrain poem to be placed with Howells' picture in Aldrich Memorial House. With it 
is a covering letter from Howells to Mrs Aldrich. Given by Aldrich Memorial Trustees to 
Harvard (MS Am 1212.1). 

Presumably unpublished. 

(For another poem on Aldrich see Poms, Folder #6.) 


“ANOTHER CHANCE” Poem, signed. 


Inserted in a first edition of The Rise of Silas Lapham, belonging to James Russell Lowell’s 
brother Robert, which was listed as item 33 in Booklet 11, Catalogue 11 (1953), of Forrest 
Bowe, 110 Momingside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

Publication unknown. 


[ASHBURNER] Introduction to “Recollections of Family Life and Character by 
Anne Ashburner.” 27 8vo leaves: title page plus 26 leaves numbered 1-25. AMS 
with minor revisions. 

With it is a letter from Kittery Point, Oct 10, 1907, to Miss Theodora Sedgwick, niece of 
Anne Ashburner. Stockbridge. 

Unpublished. 

[BELLAMY] “Edward Bellamy” 28 8vo leaves, numbered 1-29. AMS with con- 
siderable revision, signed but not dated. Printer’s copy. 


Princeton. 
Published in Atlantic Monthly тхкхи (Aug 1898) 253-256 [98-13]. 


“Bitter the things one’s enemies will say.” Fair presentation copy of four-line 
poem. AMS signed and dated Jan 1898. 


Princeton. 
Published as “Friends and Foes” in Harpers Monthly xxxvi (Mar 1893) 548 [93-3]. Re- 


printed in Stops of Various Quills [95-F]. 
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[BOPEEP] One leaf, 515 x 8, unnumbered, and 3 leaves, 515 x 11, numbered 
6 and 7. AMS with occasional revision. 

The leaves contain stanzas хуш-ххуш of a poem about Bopeep, who comforts a bereaved 
lady with the story of her own loss and then revives the lady's dead knight. A note along the 
margin says: "The poem (did I tell you?) is a mock heroic paraphrase of the old child rhyme of 
Bopeep, who suffered a dismal loss of sheep." Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection — 
Miscellany. 

Publication unknown. It is not the same as ор a Pastoral” first printed in The Atlantic 
Almanac, 1870 [69-B] and reprinted in Poems (1873) [73-B] although the verse form is the 
same in both poems. 


[BROWN, JOHN] See “Old Brown.” 


“A CASE IN POINT” 27 8vo leaves, numbered 1-27. AMS with little revision. 


Miss Howells says that the story is unfinished and unpublished; the former may mean only 
unrevised. H : Schedule A. 


"THE CENTURY ROBIN" Single 8vo leaf, framed. AMS signed but not dated. 
Fair copy of eight-line poem. 

Published in Robert Underwood Johnson's Remembered Yesterdays (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1929, revised ed). On p 356 Johnson, speaking of how much the Century staff enjoyed 
Howells’ visits to the office, gay: “On his seventieth birthday [1907] we wrote him a round robin 
of congratulations, to which he sent the following reply: . . .” Academy. 


“CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS” See DIARIES, etc., English 
Notebooks, 1904. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER" 139 8vo leaves, numbered 1-138. 
AMS and some italic TS, with occasional revision. 


No signs of printer (see next entry). In this MS the main characters are called the Marvins 
rather than the Kelwyns. Harvard: Schedule A. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER” 333 leaves, mostly 4to, numbered 
1-300. Mostly TS (regular, elite, and italic) and some AMS, both with extensive 
revision. Printer’s copy. 

Also 4 leaves of page proof, containing half-title and 13 pages of text (p 1-3, 40-43, 108-110, 
144-148) with corrections in AMS. On sheet containing half-title and p 1-3 is rubber stamp: 
“Composing Room, April 7, 1909.” AN 

Novel was not serialized. Published posthumously, Sep 25, 1920, as The Vacation of the 
Kelwyns [20-D]. 


“THE COAST OF BOHEMIA" 1,103 8vo leaves, numbered 1-1045. AMS and 
a few pages of TS, with frequent revision. 
Yale. 


Published in Ladies Home Journal x (Dec 1899 — Oct 1893) [92-16]. Published as book 
Nov 3, 1893 [93-I]. 


"COLONEL SELLERS AS A SCIENTIST” Approximately 385 8vo leaves, 
with considerable irregularity in numbering. AMS, with 276 leaves in Howells’ 
hand and approximately 110 in S. L. Clemens' hand. 

This is the almost complete working draft of the play written in collaboration with Clemens. 
Some revision by Howells and considerable revision by Clemens both in his own and in Howells’ 
sections. 

Also in Howells’ hand are two unnumbered leaves containing what seem to be notes for 
revision. 
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Also in Howells’ hand is "Brief Synopsis of the Comedy.” 36 8vo leaves, numbered 1-35 
(leaf containing last few lines 1s missing). Brief notes in Clemens' hand on p 24 and 32. Also 
two leaves of uncorrected galley proof containing the synopsis (another copy below). 

Also a typewritten copy of Sellers' last which Clemens asked Howells to write (letter 
of Howells to C. L. Webster, Sep 10, 1884). The original (7 leaves, numbered 23-29) is in the 
possession of Webster's son. Mark Twain Estate. 


“COLONEL SELLERS AS A SCIENTIST" 89 4to leaves, numbered 1-84. TS 
(some italic) with AMS corrections and additions by Howells. 


Also two leaves of uncorrected galley proof containing the synopsis of the play by Howells. 
C. W. Barrett. 


“COLONEL SELLERS AS A SCIENTIST" 102 4to leaves, numbered 1-27. TS 
with one fairly extensive addition to dialogue and a few corrections in Howells' 
hand. 

There are frequent pencilled notes by Clemens and numerous stage directions in blue 
pencil, presumably by the director. Said to be Clemens’ own copy. Yale: Morse-Freer Clemens 


Collection. 
The play was unpublished until Walter J. Meserve's edition of Howells’ plays. 


“COMING” Single 8vo leaf. AMS with no revision. 

Three-quatrain poem. On verso of leaf is a pressed seal with the word “Paris” enclosed in 
~ an oval border. С. W. Arms reports this seal on several letters of 1860. Also on verso in another 
hand is “Ms. Poem.” Harvard: bMS Am 765 (438). 

Apparently unpublished. 


“A CONFESSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.” 30 leaves. AMS. 
W. W. Howells. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxiv (Apr, May 1917) 680-688, 877-885 [17-4]. 


"THE CONVENT ROSE" Single 8vo leaf. AMS. Fair copy for presentation. 
Short passage from Their Wedding Journey (1872) p 243-244. Rutgers. 


“A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT" Printed prompt copy contains a few re- 
visions in AMS. 

Harvard: TS 2138.80. 

Published in Atlantic Monthly х1. (Aug - Oct 1877) [77-9]. Published as book Oct 5, 1877 
[77-B]. 


[CURTIS] "George William Curtis” 79 8vo leaves, numbered А-1 to 78. AMS 
with considerable revision. Signed. Printer's copy. 


Princeton. 
Published in North American Review cvu (Jul 1868) 104-117 [68-12]. 


[DIARIES, NOTEBOOKS, AND JOURNALS] 

Except for the second and third, the following are in the Howells collection in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard, the gift of Miss Mildred Howells and John Mead Howells. Unless other- 
wise noted they are catalogued under MS Am 800.20. They are arranged below in chronological 
order. All are AMS. Approximate size of each is given in inches. Page numbering is not indicated 
because it is infrequent and usually of short duration. All are unpublished. 


[Diary and Spanish Exercises, 1850-1859] 8 x 13. Contents: 27 p of diary from early in 1850 

until the middle of Aug, with long gaps; 25 p of Spanish exercises; 3 lines in May, 1855; 

1 p Mar 1 and 2, 1857; 1 p Oct 14, 1859; 6 p of Spanish exercises; loose sheet at end with 

diary entries for Jan, Feb, and Apr 1853; loose sheet with fragment of poetry. *45М-502Е. 

Contains many different styles of handwriting, which Howells was practising at this 

iod. Some passages are marked or crossed out in pencil. When this occurs in the 

aries, notebooks, and journals, it seems to indicate material which he used in later works. 
See “The Real Diary of a Boy.” 
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“Will D. Howells, Hand Book” 1857 and 1858. 3 х 5. Contents: (from front of book, written 
in Columbus) entries from Mar 20 through Mar 25, 1857; several scattered short entries 
ending in Jun; record of music lessons from Jun 11 through Jul 9, 1857; (from back of book, 

bably in Jefferson) entries for Apr 9, 10, and 11, 1858; entries for Aug 18, 19, 23, and 
, 1858, all in German. Harvard: *45M-254) (Donald P. Perry Collection). 


[Pocket Diary, 1860] Contents: scattered entries in 1861 and 1862 in another hand, with 
some pages torn out; entries by Howells for Mar 19, Apr 21, and Jun 24, 1860; Howells’ 
cash ром for 1860 and two months of 1861. Harvard: *45М-355 (Donald P. Perry 
Collection ). 


[Venice, 1861-1862] Diary. *45M-—503F. Restricted. 


[Italy, 1884, and Boston to Quebec, 1870] 334 x 6%. Contents: 120 p Italy, Mar 12 to 
Dec 18, 1864 (Miss Howells notes, "Used in ‘Italian Journeys’”); 22 p on the Boston to 
Quebec itinerary followed in Their Wedding Journey, Jun 20 to Jul 31, 1870; 7 p on trip 
with father ending in Buffalo, Jun 3 to 13, 1870 or 1871; 1 p Cambridge, Oct 27, 1867 or 
1869; from back of book, 15 p on trip from Venice to Bassano, Sep 14, 1864; 26 p of expenses 
and miscellaneous notes. 


[Cambridge, 1869-1870] 634 x 9. Contents: 14 p of journal, Aug 1, 1869, to May 29, 1870 
(two entries are in shorthand for no apparent reason); 3 p “Memo. for copying The Traged 
of Don Ippolito”; 3 inserted p of facts about Italian priests by Brunetta, an Italian friend; 
4 p of translation of preceding by Elinor Mead Howells. There is also a 12-page typed copy 
of the contents. *45M—504F. 


[England and Switzerland, 1882] 234 x 4. 121 p Boston to Quebec, England, and Switzer- 
land, Jun 26 to Sep 20 [1882]. (The next six journals also record events of the 1882-1883 
year abroad.) 


[Switzerland and Italy, 1882] 3 x 414. 102 n 20 to Dec 22, 1882. On the first page 
Howells wrote that the book was given to y his "only son, John M. Howells, as a 
token of his regard and esteem. Le Clos, Villeneuve, Sept. 20, 1882." The Florentine section 
begins on Dec 8. Numerous passages in the Swiss section are marked in pencil, presumabl 
for use in "A Little Swiss Sojourn,” Harper's Monthly Lxxv (Feb, Mar 1888) 45. 
572-587 [88—4]. 


[Florence, Jan 1883] З х5. 74 p. Begins "Florence, Jan 3, 1883." Most of the pages contain 
marked passages, presumably for use in Tuscan Cities [86-4] and possibly Indian Summer 
[86-D]. 


[Florence and London, 1883] 4х 6. Contents: 40 p in Florence, Feb 1883; 4 p in London, 
Jun 1883; 2 p in Rockaway Beach, Jul 25, 1896. Last half of book is blank. Labeled by 
Miss Howells, "Notebook for Tuscan Cites.” 


[Florence, Feb 1883] 3 х 434. 70 p Florence, Feb 7 to Mar 1 [1883]. In the entry for Mar 1 
Howells wrote, “This is my 46th birthday.” Inside the book Miss Howells has incorrectly 
dated it: “Must have been written winter we were in Florence for Tuscan Cities. 1881." 
Further confusion is caused by the tag which was on the book in Apr 1957: “1882, Niagara 
(Niagara Revisited?) Quebec London” in Miss Howells’ hand. Many pages have marked 
passages. 

[Italy, March ~ April, 1883] 4x 6. 63 p beginning in Siena, Mar 3, and ending in Pisa, Apr 9, 
1883. Many pages are crossed out in pencil. Label by Miss Howells says “Tuscan Cities.” 


[Venice and Boston, 1883] 7 x 8. 334 p in Venice, Apr 19 and 21, 1883; 3% р in Boston, 
Sep 9 and 15, 1883. Most of the book is blank. 


[Savings Bank,” 1883-1893] 334 x 5%. Brown leather cover with ^W. D. Howells” stamped 
in gold. On flyleaf is written: “A savings bank for Mr. Howells incidents for future use, 
from S. [or T.] W. Е.” 73 p. Contents listed on tag by Miss Howells as follows: “ “Indian 
Summer’ 1883, ‘Rise of Silas Lapham’ 1884, Play of “A Foregone Conclusion’ 1884, More 
Silas Lapham, Subjects for Farces, Boston Notes 1884-5, On way to Kennebunkport 1884, 
Wells Beach 1885, Possible novels, The Son of Royal Langbrith, Boston Summer Notes, 
New York 1888, A Traveler from Altrurla 1893.” Some pages and passages are crossed out 
in pencil. On the fourth pe from the end, dated Mar 31, 1893, is a list of Howells’ 
contracts totalling $29,400. 
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[Diaries, Notebooks, and Journals] continued 
[Washington, 1886] 334 x 514. 38 p in Washington from Feb 27 to Mar 20, 1886. 


[First German journal, 1897] 334 x 6. 96 p. Begins in Leipsic, Jul 19, and ends in Wurzburg, 
Aug 29, 1897. Most of the journal concerns Carlsbad. Tag by Miss Howells says, "Used in 
‘Their Silver Wedding Journey’ and “Hither and Thither in Germany. ” The next three 
journals also record events of the 1897 visit to Germany, Holland, Belgium, and London. 


[Second German journal, 1897] 3 x 5, 68 p. Begins in Wurzburg, Aug 29, and ends on Rhine 
steamer, Sep 13, 1897. 


[Third German journal, 1897] 334 x 6. 80 p. Begins in Dusseldorf, Sep 14, and ends in the 
Hague, Sep 30, 1897. 

[Fourth German journal, 1897] 3 x 5. 81 p. Begins in Brussels, Oct 1, and ends at sea, 
Nov 3, 1897. 


[First English notebook, 1904] 234 x 5%. 29 p. Begins at Bath, Mar 28, and ends May 14, 
1904. Many passages are crossed out in pencil. The next three notebooks also contain notes 
on travels in Eng in 1904. Tag on the lot by Miss Howells says, “Used in “London 
Films’ and ‘Certain Delightful En Towns.’ " 


[Second English notebook, 1904] 2% x 4. Contents: 5 р of brief notes on ideas; 70 p of 
ournal beginning May 15, 1904, and ending sometime in July. Includes Oxford degree on 
Jon 25. Some passages are crossed out in pencil. 


{Third English notebook, 1904] 234 x 434. 79 p. Journal from Sep 10 to Sep 28, 1904. Rest 
of the book contains notes. Many passages are crossed out. 

[Fourth English notebook, 1904] 3 х 5. Contents: 6 p of notes on the history of Plymouth 
and Exeter; 5 p headed “Pilla in Bath,” Mar 17 to 22, 1904 (presumably by Miss Mildred 
Howells); from back of book: 24 p on London to San Remo, Sep 30 to Oct 14, 1904; 9 p of 
notes on “London Traits.” Some passages are crossed out in pencil. 


[Italy, 1908] 6 x 8. 63 p. Journal be g in ре, Jan 19, 1908, and желе in Genoa, 
Apr 16, 1908. Two-thirds of the book is unused, but many passages are marked or crossed 
out. Tag by Miss Howells says, “Roman Notes. Used in “Roman Holiday.’ " Sticker on cover 
in AMS: "W. D. Howells, Jan’y 19, 1908 Santa Lucia Hotel, Naples.” 

(Europe, 1911] 3 x 5. 72 p. Begins Aug 3, and. ends Sep 29, 1911, and covers travels in 
England, Wales, and France. The Spanish notebooks which follow also belong to the 
European tour of 1911. 

[First Spanish notebook, 1911] 4 x 6%. 72 p. Begins at Tours, Oct 1 [1911] and ends on 
Oct 16 at Madrid. Many passages are crossed out. This and the next two are tagged by 
Miss Howells: “Spanish Note Books — used in ‘Familiar Spanish Travels.’” 

[Second Spanish notebook, 1911] 4 x 534. 59 p. B in Madrid, Oct 16, 1911; last dated 
entry is Oct 24, but at least two more days are included. Many passages are crossed out. 
[Third Spanish notebook, 1011] 4 x 6. 76 p. Begins in Seville, Oct 25, 1911, and ends in 
Granada, Nov 7, 1911. Many passages are crossed out. Note at beginning says, "Bought 

in Toledo, Oct. 20, 1911." 

[Stratford, 1913] 234 x 3%. 36 p. Begins Aug 4 and ends Aug 18 [1913]. Many passages are 
crossed out. Tag by Miss Howells says: "Stratford on Avon 1913. Used in ‘Seen and 
Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon.' " Two-thirds of the book is unused. 

[Savannah and Intervale, 1918] 234 x 5. Contents: 28 p at Savannah, Mar 19 to Apr 6, 
1918; 3 p on dreams he had at Intervale, Jul 29 to 31, 1918. Tag by Miss Howells says, 
“Used in ‘Savannah Revisited’ in Harper's Monthly.” Reference is to "Savannah Twice 
Visited,” Harper's Monthly схххуш (Feb 1919) 310-332 [19-2]. 


[DON QUIXOTE”] Introductory essay to Howells’ abridged edition of the 
1742 translation. 21 leaves, numbered 1-21. AMS with very little correction. 


Yale. 
Published posthumously, Sep 14, 1923, with an introduction by Mildred Howells [23-A]. 
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“DON’T WAKE THE CHILDREN” Single 4to leaf. Italic TS with occasional 
revision in AMS. 

A presumably family poem of four seven-line stanzas, each ending with the title sentence, 
Formerly in possession of W. D. Howells IL. Hayes. 

Apparently unpublished. 
“DROWSIHEAD” 2 leaves, approximately 4 x 10. AMS with one revision. 

Poem in eleven triplets. First line, "Lapsing sleepward from thought to thought,” is the title 
of a MS in Poems, Folder #9, On verso of leaf in another hand is “Ms. Poem.” Harvard: 
bMS Am 765 (437). 

Apparently unpublished. 
“DUCAL MANTUA” 91 leaves, numbered 1-95. АП leaves are 934 x 31% except 
5 8vo leaves numbered П-8 to 12. AMS with occasional revision. Printer’s copy. 


Review of a book published in Milan in 1859. Harvard: bMS Am 539.5 (41). 27 May 1903. 
C. E. Norton. 

Published in North American Review cu (Jan 1866) 48-100 [66-1]. Reprinted in Italian 
Journeys (1872) [72-B]. 


“DULLDALE” 6 4to leaves, with only p 2 numbered. AMS with a few revisions. 
Also 6-page typed copy. 

Unfinished and unpublished story. Miss Howells says that it is very early and that it is possibly 
a realistic description of Jefferson, Ohio. She comments: “Interesting but very slight — just a 
beginning.” (See “GEOFFREY WINTER.”) Harvard: Schedule A. 
[“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR”] 5 4to leaves, numbered 5, 6, 9, 10, 11. AMS with 
little revision. Printer’s copy. 

Part of contents of a Harper’s warehouse purchased by Mannados Bookshop, New York. 
Reeves. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cvi (Jan 1903) 324-328 [03-1]. 
"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 24 leaves. AMS. 

W. W. Howells. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxm (Oct 1916) 786-789 [16-16]. 
"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" Single 8vo leaf. AMS with a third of the leaf can- 
celled. Signed and dated at York Harbor, May 31, 1919, along left margin as if for 
presentation. 

Leaf contains only the opening lines of the essay. Princeton. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxv1 (Jan 1918) 299 [18-1]. 
[“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR"] 8 4to leaves; 2-7 are numbered. Regular TS with 
occasional corrections in AMS. 

Review of The Letters of Mark Twain edited by А. B. Paine. Harvard: *45М-509. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvi (Mar 1918) 602-605 [18-3]. 
"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR” 603 leaves. 53 in AMS, 10 in TS. 

W. W. Howells. 

Published in Harper's Monthly схххуш (Max 1919) 566-568 [19-4]. 
“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR" 9 leaves. AMS. 

W. W. Howells. 

Published in Harper's Monthly схі, (Jan 1020) 278-280 [20-1]. 
^EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 12 leaves. TS with corrections in AMS. 


W. W. Howells. 
Published in Harper's Monthly схі, (Feb 1920) 422—424 [20-3]. 
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"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 18 leaves. AMS. 

W. W. Howells. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxi (Apr 1920) 710-712 [20-5]. 
"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR” 6 leaves. AMS. 

An unfinished review-essay on Percy Lubbock’s edition of the letters of Henry James (1920), 
on which Howells was working at the time of his death, W. W. Howells. 

Published by Mildred Howells in Life in Letters u 394-397. 
[“EDITOR’S STUDY”] 62 8vo leaves, numbered 1-61. AMS except one unnum- 
bered page in italic TS, with considerable revision. Printer’s copy. 

Bowling Green. 

Published in Harper's Monthly Lxxxı (Sep 1890) 638-643 [90-11]. Reprinted in Criticism 
and Fiction (1891) 117-120 [91-В]. 
“EDITOR'S STUDY” 64 8vo leaves, numbered 1-60. AMS with frequent re- 
vision. Dated Nov [18]91. Printer's copy. 


Мыс т 
Published in Harper's Monthly xxxi (Nov 1891) 962-966 [91—18]. 


"EIGHTY YEARS AND AFTER" 39 leaves. AMS. 


W. W. Howells. 
Published in Harper's Monthly схі. (Dec 1919) 21-28 [19-15]. Reprinted separately in com- 
memoration of Howells’ eighty-fourth birthday, Mar 1, 1921 [21-A]. 


"ENGLISH FEELING TOWARD AMERICANS” 15 4to leaves, numbered 1-- 
15. Regular TS with a few corrections in AMS. Signed. Printer's copy. 


Princeton. 
Published in North American Review cixxrx (Dec 1904) 815-823 [04-25]. Reprinted in 
London Films (1906) 55-67 [06-A]. 


"ENGLISH IDIOSYNCRASIES I.” 6 leaves of galley proof, numbered 1-8. 
Corrections and a few revisions in AMS. 


Louttit. 
(A ae e TS of аре Idiosyncrasies” is listed as sold in American Book Prices Current, 


1944 and 1945. Not found. 

Published in North pos Иа Review crxxxi (Nov 1905) 649-664 [05-23]. A second part 
appeared in the Dec issue. Both parts were reprinted as "Glimpses of English Character in 
Seven English Cities (1909) [09-H]. 


"EXCEPT AS LITTLE CHILDREN" 

Facsimile of this four-line , signed, is reproduced in Fame's Tribute to Children ( Chicago: 
Hayes & Co., 1893, 2nd ed! p art Ip p 24 [93-L]. 

Here first printed. 
“EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY” 7 8vo leaves, numbered 1-7. AMS with 
frequent revision. 

A letter "To the Editor of Harper's Weekly,” signed and dated Christmas, 1887. Boston: 
Mss. Асс. 302. 

Published in Harper's Weekly xxxn (Jan 14, 1888) 23 [88-3]. 
“FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS" See DIARIES, etc, Spanish notebooks, 
1911. 


[FARCES] See DIARIES, etc, “Savings Bank,” 1883-1893. 


(To be continued) 
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Caricature Heads after Leonardo da Vinci 


in the Spencer Collection 


By А. H. 5сотт-Етллот 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle 


UMEROUS copies of Leonardo’s caricature heads exist. The subjects 

had a wide appeal over a long period; they were copied and collected 
from Leonardo’s lifetime until at least the end of the eighteenth century. 
No systematic study of these copies has ever been undertaken and even 
were such a task possible the results would be of interest only as showing 
the rapidity with which copies, versions, and derivatives circulated." 

A series of 104 drawings however, all of caricature heads, in the Spencer 
Collection of The New York Public Library, has more than one claim to 
attention. It is the largest group of copies by one hand which has remained 
together. Several drawings represent originals of which other copies have 
not yet come to light. One is a copy of an original which is now lost and of 
which no other version is known. Finally, the bulk of the drawings are close 
and accurate copies of known originals now dispersed throughout the world 
— in the Ambrosiana, at Chatsworth, in Hamburg, New York, Rome, 
Venice, and Windsor. If, as the following study suggests, these copies were 
made direct from the originals and not from other copies or from engravings, 
it is fair to assume that they were probably made when the drawings were 
all in one place, in common ownership. Remarkably little is known of the 


1 The following abbreviations, followed by appropriate numerals, are used in reference to draw- 
ings and engravings: 


Caylus engravings by Anne Claude Philippe, comte de Caylus, as numbered in his 
Recueil de Testes de caractère & de Charges dessinées par Leonard de Vinci 
(1780) 


Chatsworth Francis Thompson, Catalogue of Drawings in the Collection of the Duke of 
А Devonshire (Chatsworth 1929) 
Gerli engravings by Carlo Giuseppe Gerli; the plates as numbered in his Disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci (1784) 
Heydenreich drawings as numbered in Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich, I Disegni di Leo- 
nardo da Vinci nella Reale Accademia di Venezia (1949) 
P Gustav F. C. Parthey, Wenzel Hollar: Beschreibendes Verzeichniss seiner 
Kupferstiche (1853) 
Popham Arthur Ewart Popham, The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci (1945) 
Popham and 
Pouncey Arthur Ewart Popham and Philip Pouncey, Italian Drawings in the British 
Museum, XIV-XV Centuries (1950) 
RCV reproductions in Volume V of the Reale Commissione Vinciana, I Disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci (1939) 
Windsor drawings in the Royal Library as numbered in K. Clark, A Catalogue of the 
Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci at Windsor Castle (1935) 


Reference to the Spencer Collection drawings is explained in footnote 5. 
[ 279 ] 
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early history of any of these drawings and the presumption of common own- 
ership offered by these copies may throw light on it. All that can at present 
be said is that if such a period of common ownership occurred, it must have 
been before 1690, by which date those Leonardo drawings which now are 
at Windsor are known to have come into the Royal Collection, and thus to 
have been separated from the rest.? In the hope that this study may be carried 
further than I have so far been able to take it, I have attempted to summarise 
what is known and what may be conjectured of this earlier history. 


The 104 drawings now in The New York Public Library are bound luto the 
1669 edition of Rabelais. They are drawn in a soft greyish pencil and, in 
spite of slight variations in style, would all appear to be by the same seven- 
teenth century hand. They are all on the same paper, approximately uniform 
in size (334 x 514 inches) which has an occasional watermark, resembling 
Briquet (Les Filigranes) Nos. 536-538. If this identification is correct, the 
paper would date from the second half of the sixteenth century and would 
have originated in or near Venice. 

The history of the drawings is obscure. It is not even known at what date 
they were bound into the Rabelais; the binding is said to be by Bozérian, 
who was working at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, or in his style.’ Fourteen anonymous engravings of 
grotesque figures, inscribed in manuscript with the names of some of Rabe- 
lais’ characters, have been bound in, probably at the same time as the draw- 
ings. These engravings have not been identified. Nothing is known of the 
history of the volumes beyond an incomplete and not even continuous list 
of their owners.* The edition has been bound into three volumes, the first and 
second of which contain the drawings, 42 in Volume 1 and 62 in Volume 2.5 An 
attempt has apparently been made with the drawings in Volume 1 to arrange 
the heads according to the subjects shewn — male and female alternately. | 


2 О. Kurz, Burlington Magazine 1xix (September 1986) 185. 

3 From information kindly pue to me by Mr. Karl Kup, Curator of the Spencer Collection, 
to whom and to whose helpful staff I am indebted for the photostats from which these drawings 
have been studied, and for much patient encouragement. 

* The three volumes were in the collection of John Levien, with his bookplate; of A. B., with 
his collector's stamp; and of Fairfax Murray, who lists them in his List of the Printed Books in 
the L of C. Fairfax Murray (privately printed 1907) and again in his Catalogue of a collec- 
tion of early French Books (London 1910) m 696 No. 474. The volumes were acquired by The 
New York Public Library, Spencer Collection, from a dealer in Paris in 1954. It is not known 
through whose hands they passed after they left the Fairfax Murray collection. 

5 They will here be referred to by numbers indicating their sequence in these volumes. For ex- 
pee 1:10 will refer to the tenth drawing in Volume I, i.e. the tenth drawing of the series, 
and 2:62 to the last drawing in Volume 2, i. e. No. 104 of the series. 
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Fairfax Murray attributed these drawings to Hollar ê and the attribution 
is attractive. Hollar engraved many of the drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and among them many of those represented in the New York series. Several 
of the engravings bear the inscription "ex collectione Arundeliana" with 
dates, whether of copying or of publication, varying from 1645 to 1651. Yet 
we can point for comparison to no copy of a Leonardo drawing which can 
be indisputably attributed to Hollar, and in the absence of further evidence 
the attribution cannot be proved. Indeed it is not necessary to assume that 
Holla” made a finished copy before engraving, and that he did not either 
copy-the subjects straight onto his plate or make a copy or tracing which 
was. destroyed when the drawing was transferred to the plate. The engrav- 
ings of such subjects as the Five Grotesque Heads (P1609) and the “Scraggy 
Warrior” (P1577) are so close to the originals that it would seem unlikely 
that he made a copy (however faithful) and then copied that drawing onto 
the plate. It would seem rather that at every stage he had access to the 
original and could correct his plate from it. On the other hand, he occasion- 
ally combined two subjects on one plate (as in P1589 which is derived from 


’. drawings 12514 and 12533 at Windsor) which suggests that a drawing 


(possibly based on tracings) was an intermediate stage before the plate 
was etched. : 

The New York drawings do not derive from the Hollar engravings. There 
are enough subjects among the New York drawings for comparison with 
both the originals and the Hollar engravings, for it to be stated definitely 
that although the engravings sometimes reverse the originals, the New York 
drawings are always in the original direction. | 

Nor can they derive from the engravings by the Comte de Caylus. These 
engravings, of many of the subjects engraved by Hollar, were made in 1730 

-from small pen and ink copies in Mariette’s collection (now in the Louvre) 
and all are in reverse. 

In any case the series comprises versions of subjects by Leonardo (or 
after him) which were never engraved and of some of which no other ver- 
sions are known. Some of these copies are extremely faithful copies of known 
originals. The most remarkable are 2:17, 2:46 and 2:36. New York 2:17 
(Plate Ib) is a copy of the red chalk drawing now in the Gabinetto Nazionale 


8 Catalogue of 1910: “There are also 104 masterly pencil drawings (attributed to Hollar) of 
male and female heads, one on a page, treated in a humorous manner. It is said that the collec- 
tion of the originals by Leonardo da Vinci, at Windsor, contains only about half the number of 
subjects in the present book.” At that date there was no catalogue of the drawings by Leonardo 
at Windsor, nor had the Peale Commissione Vinciana yet come into being to reproduce all 
Leonardo’s known works. 
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at Rome, “Uomo alla Вена” (Plate Ia) (Popham 138A), and 2:46 is a copy 
of the drawing on the verso of that sheet (Popham 138B). New York 2:36 
(Plate IIIa) copies so closely the small drawing of the head of a man now 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Popham 140C) (Plate IIb) 
that the back of the head is unfinished, and follows the line where the paper 
of the original has been cut. This drawing formerly belonged to Lely. 

So many copies and versions of the Leonardo drawings at Chatsworth exist 
that one cannot reject outright the possibility that the New York versions 
of these subjects are copies of copies; but four of these were not among the 
subjects etched by Caylus, nor have I come across any other versions of them. 
New York 2:60, fat bald man, smiling, to left, derives from Chatsworth 824C. 
This subject was etched by Hollar in reverse, coupled with another head 
(P1592). 1:20, woman in conical hat, to right, derives from 820D. 1:22, 
woman in fur cap, to right, from 819D; and 2:52, man, short hair, to left, 
from 821C. (These are RCV211:3, 212:5, 213:7 and 4.) This evidence 
strongly suggests that the artist had access to the Chatsworth drawings 
themselves. 

There is a drawing at the Ambrosiana (RCV215:3) showing the heads of . 
an old man and an old woman. These subjects were not engraved and I do 
not know of any other versions of them. The New York series contains the 
two heads, on separate sheets of paper, 2:8 and 2:1. 

Another drawing of which the original by Leonardo is known is No. 2:7. 
The original is at the Kunsthalle, Hamburg (Popham 134A); there are 
copies at Windsor (one of the four heads on 12493) and the Ambrosiana 
(Gerli 29), and an engraving by Hollar, not reversed (P1575). As shewn 
above, it is unlikely that the New York drawing was derived from the Hollar 
engraving. I have not been able to study the Ambrosiana copy, but it ap- 
pears from the engraving to be unimportant in the context. Judged from the 
reproduction of the Hamburg drawing, the photostat of the New York 
drawing, and the Windsor copy, the New York drawing is closer to the Ham- 
burg original than to the copy at Windsor. More specifically, there are lines 
indicating the drapery round the shoulders which occur in the Hamburg 
drawing, are absent in the Windsor copy, but recur in the New York version, 
and the arrangement of the hair is closer to the Hamburg original than to the 
Windsor copy. 

Two of the New York drawings are of subjects of which the originals are 
at Windsor. The “Scraggy Warrior” (Windsor 12490) was engraved in re- 
verse by Hollar (P1577). The New York version of this subject, 2:21, is 
in the same direction as the original and contains details that are absent from 
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the print. There is however another version of this subject at the Teyler 
Museum at Haarlem, but it would seem that the New York drawing is closer 
to the Windsor version than to the copy at Haarlem. In particular the ar- 
rangement of the teeth is identical. The Windsor drawing contains two 
heads, though only one was engraved by Hollar; the other head is not pres- 
ent in the New York series. Another drawing at Windsor also contains two 
heads (12449); one of these heads, that of the old woman, was engraved in 
reverse by Hollar (P1745) but on a much smaller scale. This head is the sub- 
ject of another drawing in the New York series, 2:12. A copy of this subject, 
with both figures, is at the Albertina. 

Among the New York subjects of which the originals are lost, two are 
known to us through copies at Windsor. 2:44 shows the head and shoulders 
of a monster or devil with wings, horns, and long ears. 2:22 shows the head 
and shoulders of an old woman, facing three-quarters to right. The New 
York drawing is on a smaller scale than the Windsor drawing No. 12492. At 
first sight it appears to be an extremely faithful copy and it is difficult to 
decide whether such divergences as do exist are merely the almost inevitable 
variations which occur when subjects are not traced the one from the other, 
or whether they are due to the fact that both drawings derive from another 
version or versions. I am however inclined to think that the latter is the case. 
There is a line representing the edge of the veil over the forehead which is 
clearly shown in the New York drawing, but which is now barely perceptible 
in the Windsor version. There are eight jewels in the brooch, in New York, 
but nine at Windsor. More significant, a line running from the left side of 
the nose towards the jaw is indicated in the New York drawing, but can 
only now be inferred in the Windsor drawing. 

Such a close analysis is unfortunately impossible in the case of the draw- 
ings showing the Monster (New York 2:44; Windsor 12371). The Windsor 
drawing is in red chalk heightened with a little white on dark red paper, and 
the whites have become oxydised. The New York version of this subject, 
by chance appears badly stained. A comparison of the disposition of the 
teeth, however, may lead to the conclusion that the drawings may not derive 
the one from the other. No other version of this subject is known, and the 
original has not survived. (Plate IVa). 

Several of the New York subjects are known in copies at the Accademia 
in Venice. The most striking only will be mentioned here. The Accademia 
drawing annotated by Heydenreich (No. 34) "copia modesta da un origi- 
nale perduto" shows a half length figure of a woman, facing to left. A ver- 
sion of this subject occurs in New York, 2:10, and I know of no other version. 
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Assumed to be also at Venice since it occurs in Gerli’s engraving Plate 5* is 
the profile of a man, to right. The original, or another version of it, is at 
Windsor, оп 12555’, A skilful version is in New York, 2:59. Also on Gerli's 
Plate 5* is a drawing of the head of a young man, facing to right. The New 
York version of this subject is 2:47. 

The subjects of several copies at the Ambrosiana recur in the New York 
series, the originals by Leonardo not being known. A curious feature of 
these drawings is that, like the Ambrosiana copies, at least two have right- 
handed shading. One, a woman, facing right, wearing a wide hat covered 
with a “fish-scale” pattern, was engraved by Gerli, Plate 6, but in reverse. 
The New York drawing, 2:16, is very close to the Ambrosiana drawing; it 
repeats the calligraphic loop in the line of the drapery at the neck, and there 
is the same incomprehensible error in draughtsmanship in the juncture of 
nose and forehead. The other, a drawing of a woman, nearly half length, 
facing to left, inscribed “La Cipolla” with right-handed shading, was en- 
graved by Gerli, Plate 29. The version of this subject in New York, 1:34, is 
extremely close to the Ambrosiana drawing. No other version of this subject 
is known to me.” 

At the British Museum is a sheet of seven heads (Popham & Pouncey 119). 
A drawing in New York, 2:37, is a version of the head which occurs top, left, 
of the British Museum sheet, of which no other version is recorded. 

It is tedious to mention many further examples, since all are listed in 
Appendix B. 

Mention must now be made of two drawings in the New York series which 
may well represent drawings by or after Leonardo which are now completely 
lost, and of which no other version or copy is known. 

No. 2:40 shows a half length figure, with drapery over one shoulder, hold- 
ing a cross in its right hand, the left arm across the body pointing to the 
cross. The arms and draped torso are barely indicated, the bearded head 
in profile to right is however fully and carefully worked up. It has recently 
been shown that drawings were excised by Pompeo Leoni from the Codex 
Atlanticus. Some of these have been identified among the small drawings at 
Windsor and elsewhere.’ There are however some lacunae for which no 
known fragments can be found. One of these occurs on folio 318 recto of 
the Codex. It might seem as though some hasty lines adjoining the excision 


T Some of the drawings in New York contain no shading. 2:26 is an outline version of a subject 
which is found fully worked up in a drawing attributed to Hollar in the National Gallery of 
Scotland ( RN8500). 

8 C. Pedretti, Fragments at Windsor Castle from the Codex Atlanticus (1957). 
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may indicate a draped torso facing to right with a left arm and hand lying 
across it. The excision has removed the head of the figure. The New York 
drawing 2:40 is on much the same scale as the mutilated scrawl in the Codex 
Atlanticus. The hypothesis, slender enough, which is here advanced, that 
the New York drawing may be a copy of a drawing no longer in existence 
which may have been based on a scrawl, now mutilated, is a very tenuous 
link with Leonardo; but the resemblance of the head of the drawing with 
the features of the Head of an Old Man (Windsor 12500), in reverse, brings 
it nevertheless into the group of Leonardesque derivatives. 

No. 2:33, the head of an old man in profile to right, is the most interesting 
of the whole series (Plate IIa). No original with these features is known, 
nor any copy based on it. The type of face has all the characteristics of one 
of Leonardos stern, eagle-eyed, and toothless old men. If it is permissible 
to guess at a date for the lost original merely from the photostat of a pre- 
sumably seventeenth century copy it might be put among the drawings of 
c. 1497.° The fact that the version in New York appears to record a lost 
original by Leonardo, so characteristic that it could even be dated on grounds 
of style, shows sufficiently that the copyist had access to material which con- 
tained some originals, and that the copies of drawings of which many other 
versions are known to exist must be reviewed in the light of the fact that 
they too may be direct copies of originals which are now dispersed. It is 
clear that the copyist had access to the drawing now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and to the drawing in Rome, since he copied both its recto and its 
verso. It is suggested here that he may have made copies from the originals 
now at Chatsworth, from the originals at Windsor and elsewhere, from 
originals now lost, and possibly from copies of originals now lost. 

The discovery of a drawing in the Louvre (Plate IIb) which may plausi- 
bly be attributed to the same hand as the series in New York adds to the 
interest but does nothing to solve the problem either of authorship or of 
provenance.!? It is in the volume, acquired by the Louvre in 1930, which 
formexly belonged to Mariette and which contains caricatures, now known 
to be copies of originals at Chatsworth and elsewhere, from which Caylus 
made his engravings for his Recueil de Testes de caractére & de Charges 
published in 1730. 


® This date has been suggested by Signore Carlo Pedretti. 

10 This attribution is tentative, since it is impossible to compare drawings ae in photo- 
stats with an actual drawing. I understand that the New York drawings present a peyan op: ap- 
pearance, with some outlines sharply put in with the к of the рес; This fits would 

resemble the Paris drawing. The method of handling of the medium would seem to be the same 
in both cases. 
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The drawing 11 is of interest in itself, apart from its relationship to the 
New York series, since it represents a subject attributed to Leonardo of 
which the original is lost. It shows an old woman, half length, the body 
turned slightly to left, the head turned sharply to the right almost in three- 
quarter profile. The shoulders and upper arms only are shown. This is the 
old woman shown in the embrace of a boy in Hollar's etching of 1646 “ex 
collectione Arundeliana” (P1604) but in this drawing the young man has 
been omitted. The drawing does not suffer from the omission of the second 
personage, though it appears to be unfinished. The draughtsman has had 
no difficulty in reconstructing the left side of the face which in the etching 
is covered by the hand of the boy; but he has omitted the right hand of the 
woman for which there would have been room on his paper. The over- 
expressive leering face is skilfully drawn, the wrinkled neck and chest are 
more plausible than in the copy of the subject by Hoefnagel in the Alber- 
tina. There is an ornamental fold of cloth on the woman's right shoulder 
which resembles a bow. This does not appear in the Hoefnagel version, 
though Hollar retains it in a modified form in his etching. 

It should have been possible to suggest an identity for the copyist. As it 
is we only know that he preferred his copies to contain single heads 13 and 
that he was a skilled draughtsman, to whom left-handed shading presented 
no difficulty. 


11 Louvre 28781. On white paper, in greyish lead, 132 x 105 mm (574 x 44 in.) on p. 29 of the 
volume. It is not among the ТК a engraved by Caylus; it is however unlikely to have been 
added to the album since 1730, for the method of insertion is exactly the same as for the other 
drawings, nor does it come at the very end of the book. If we assume that the drawing was bound 
up at the same time as the drawings which Caylus “к then it is clear that at one moment 
in its history this drawing was in Holland, since the volume has a Dutch binding. (Plate IIb.). 
12 Miller, “Salai und Leonardo da Vinci," Jahrb. der Kunsthist. Sammlungen in Wien (1928) 
Sonderheft 16, fig. 214. 

18 2:12, from Windsor 12449, with two heads; 2:3 and 2:32, from drawing at Venice ( Heyden- 
reich 37); 2:8 and 2:1, from drawing at Ambrosiana (RCV215:8); 2:20, 1:14, 2:7, 1:11, 
from Windsor 12493 which has four heads; 1:85, 1:89, 1:8, 2:28, 2:01, from Windsor 12491 
which has eight heads: the Old Woman in the Louvre. 
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APPENDIX A 
History of the Collections of Drawings by Leonardo Mentioned Here 


THE acquisition of the Leonardo drawings at Chatsworth is not fully documented; 
many are believed to have been acquired by the 2nd Duke of Devonshire who 
died in 1729, and who had access to the remaining stock of the Arundel collec- 
tion.!4 A few are known to have come from the collection of М. Flinck, and one 
at least has the mark of the Lely collection. 

Nothing is known concerning the earlier history of the drawing in Rome, 
beyond the fact that the verso was engraved by Hans Liefrinck about 1560-70, 
and that in the nineteenth century it was in the Bocciarelli Collection in Turin.!5 

The history of the drawings in the Accademia, Venice, is known as far back 
as 1770 when they were acquired by Don Venanzio de Pagave from Cardinale 
Monti, whose collection, or part of it, is said to have come from Padre Resta 
(1635-1714). The drawings in the Ambrosiana had the same history as those in 
Venice. 

The drawing at the Albertina was previously in the Crozat Collection, engraved 
as such by Caylus. Its earlier history is unknown. 

The drawing in Hamburg was bequeathed to the Kunsthalle in 1863. 

The drawings mentioned here which are in the British Museum cannot be 
traced back earlier than the end of the eighteenth century. 

The drawing in the Metropolitan Museum was acquired in 1910 from the Van- 
derbilt collection. 

There is a gap in the history of the drawings at Windsor of at least forty-five 
years, roughly from 1645 when Hollar inscribed some of his engravings of subjects 
now at Windsor “ex collectione Arundeliana” and 1690 when Constantin Huy- 
ghens recorded that Queen Mary showed him the drawings at Kensington Palace.19 
But even without this gap the history of the drawings is based to some extent 
upon conjecture. It is generally accepted that the Windsor Codex was the object 
concerning which correspondence, begun on November 2, 1629, exists between 
Arundel and his agents up to and including January 19, 1637, on which date the 
letters show that the volume was still in Spain. It is always assumed that 
Arundel’s long negotiations were at last successful and that he acquired it 
after that date and before 1642 when he left England. The volume now at 
Windsor contains inscriptions in Spanish, and there is no doubt that it was 
in the possession of Pompeo Leoni who lived for some years in Spain. It 
is however within the bounds of possibility that the object of Arundel’s 
search was something different — and that while he was corresponding with 
his agents, the volume now at Windsor was already in England.!5 Since there 


14 F. J. Watson, “On the Early History of Collecting in England,” Burl Mag 1xxxv (September 
1944) 223-28, 

15 Kindly communicated to me by Dottore L. Bianchi, Director of the Gabinetto Nazionale. 

16 Popham, introduction p. 26; Kurz as cited above. 

17 D. Sutton, “The Earl of Arundel as a Collector of Drawings,” Burl Mag rxxxix (Jan. 1947) 
7 n7; Mary Hervey, The Life of Thomas Howard Earl of Arundel 286. 

18 If the copies of two of the Windsor drawings made by Vorsterman (in the British Museum) 
were made by him in England this would prove the presence of the book in England before 
1630, for Vorsterman was only in England between 1624 and 1630. But the copies are not dated 
or inscribed in any way, and could have been made at a later date. 
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is uncertainty concerning the date when the volume came to England, the 
various possibilities will now be elaborated, and such evidence as exists will 
be assessed. | 

The first possibility is that Charles I, as Prince of Wales, acquired the drawings 
in Spain at the time of his journey there in 1623 or afterwards. The expenses in- 
curred by him in Spain in purchasing works of art are preserved in Cottington’s 
account book. There is no reference to drawings. Evelyn records the offer of 
£1000 made by the Prince; the sworn statement of Arundel’s agent, Annoni, 
made to him in 1636 is contradictory and inaccurate, in that he names James I 
as having made the offer, and states that it occurred in 1630, five years after 
that King’s death. It has always been considered that the offer, whenever 
it was made, was unsuccessful and that it concerned the Codex Atlanticus.1? 
A brief statement, that drawings for parts of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting 
were in the hands of the King of England, made between 1634 and 1639, 
suggests that Charles I possessed them, unless it is merely an echo of Annoni’s 
assertion.” 

Had Charles I acquired the drawings at about that time Vorsterman might 
have made his copies in England: he could equally well have made them later, in 
Holland, when they were in Arundel’s possession.?! That they were in Arundel’s 
is impossible to question, in view of the inscriptions on some of Hollar's etchings. 
If we are to assume that they were acquired by Charles I, we have also to assume 
that they were given by the King to Arundel (or exchanged) at some date after 
1625. In order to give credence to Rogers' story that it was this King who put them 
away "in a strong chest" 2? we must also suppose that Arundel returned them (as 
a gift or in exchange) to the King before he left for Holland in 1642 or sent them 
to the King from Holland some time before his death. A double exchange with no 
record of either transaction is most improbable. Even if we do assume that this 
was the course of events, we would have to assume that Hollar made copies of 
the drawings, or might even have engraved his plates, before 1642, and that he 
kept them by him till he issued the engravings, none of which is dated before 
1645 and one at least as late as 1651. The inscription on some of them "ex collec- 
tione Arundeliana” would have to be read either as meaning “formerly in the 
Arundel Collection" or else we must assume that the date has nothing to do with 


19 Evelyn, Diary, ed. E. S. de Beer (1955) п 498, 499 and notes. 

20 “Delle figure ricercate che non si mandano alcuno suono pertinenti al trattato della notomia 
delle cose naturali, et altre al trattato de colori quali trattati suono nelle mani del Re d'Inghilterra 
et perciò li capitoli in tal materia non se suon confrontati.” This editorial note occurs in MS 227 
(f118) and is repeated in all MS copies of the Trattato della Pittura which contain the chapters 
added to the usual 865 chapters of the abbreviated version (MS 229, MS Ganay, Belt 38). 
It was written between 1634 and 1689 and indicates the source of the additional chapters which 
were compiled in Milan and sent to Cassiano dal Pozzo. The dates are documented by the cor- 
respondence between dal Pozzo and Arconati (Accademie e Biblioteche d'Italia ш [1929-30] 
503ff). See Kate Trauman Steinitz, Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della Pittura: A Bibliography 
preceded by a study of its sources and illustrations (Copenhagen, Munksgaard 1957) p. 101 
(Library Research Monographs, Vol. V, University Library, Copenhagen). I am grateful to 
Mrs. Steinitz for kindly drawing my attention to this passage. 

21 British Museum, Catalogue of Drawings of the Dutch and Flemish Schools и 148 Nos. 18, 14. 
Nos. 11 and 12 are copies by Vorsterman of paintings in the Arundel Collection. 


22 C. Rogers, A Collection of Prints from Drawings (1778) x 4. 
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the rest of the inscription.?3 It will be recalled however that in his engraving of 
a piece of sculpture in the Arundel Collection (P590) Hollar inscribed it: "W. 
Hollar delin. in Domo Arundeliana Londini et sculpsit A° 1645.” He was in Hol- 
land at that date, and the Arundel Marbles remained in London. This strengthens 
the supposition that the date on the other engravings represents the actual date of 
etching, and supports the suggestion that the drawings were in Holland at the time. 

The second possibility is that Arundel acquired the Windsor Codex from Spain 
shortly after January 9, 1637, that he gave it within a short time to the King, who 
gave it back to him almost at once in order that he might take it abroad with him 
when he left England in 1642. The same difficulties occur here about the double 
exchange. Rogers’ story about the chest would then appear to be false. If this 
part of the story is false, then the supposition that the das were even in the 
possession of Charles I would appear to be groundless. 

This leads to the third possibility, and the one which most neatly fits the only 
two known facts. It is, that the drawings never were in the collection of Charles I, 
that Arundel acquired them after January 9, 1637 and took them abroad in 1642 
to Holland where Hollar made his engravings, and Vorsterman his copies. Vertue 
(p. 145) records that after Arundel’s death in Padua in 1646 Hollar continued to 
work from the pictures etc. in the Arundel Collection up to the date of his return 
to England in 1652, though no longer a dependant of the household. The drawings 
would have remained in the Countess' possession until her death in 1654. The 
ae hypotheses are supported on two facts: that Arundel was in corres- 
pondence concerning a volume of Leonardo drawings known to be in Spain from 
1629 to 1637, and that Hollar engraved many of the drawings now at Windsor, in- 
scribing some of them “ex collectione Arundeliana” and with dates from 1645 to 
1651. The statement by Rogers (p. 4) concerning the date of their arrival in the 
collection of Charles I is, as he himself admits, supposition only. 

There are however no facts at all to limit or restrain the flight of the imagination 
(if we accept, a priori, that the volume was in Arundel’s possession after 1642) 
in the search for means by which the book could have entered the Royal Collec- 
tion by 1690, at which date we are once again on the firm ground of recorded 
fact. The catalogue of the sale of 1686, said to have been announced in the London 
Gazette of Henry, Duke of Norfolk: “A Collection of Paintings, Limnings, and 
Drawings, made by Thomas Howard, at the house of Mr. Walker, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the sale to last ten mornings and three evenings” were a copy of it ever 
to come to light, would solve many mysteries; in its absence the theories which 
follow are put forward only because research, were research possible, along lines 
such as these, might one day uncover the true facts.*4 The conjectures which fol- 


28 С. Vertue, A Description of the Works ... of Wenceslaus Hollar (1759) 144: "In this year 
[1647], and in the following Years 1648, 49, 1650, 51, he сия many Heads, Portraits, Land- 
scapes after Breughil, Elsheimer, Teniers, the Triumphs of Death, &c and some of the most 
valuable part of his Works from famous Paintings.” An analysis of the etchings by Hollar after 
E ees in the Arundel Collection dated 1645 and later, not counting those after Leonardo, 
indicates no fewer than 88. 

24 The title of the catalogue is given by Mr. D. Sutton in Burl Mag rxxxix (March 1947) 75 
n81. The name Thomas Howard suggests that the collection at one time belonged to the Earl 
of Arundel, the great-grandfather of Henry, Duke of Norfolk. The only other members of the 
family called Thomas were the feeble-minded grandson of the Earl, who died unmarried at 
Padua in 1677, and a son of the Earl who died young. See M. Hervey, Life of Thomas Howard 
p. xxxi. 
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low have been suggested by the article by B. B. Woodward, Royal Librarian, in 
the Fine Arts Quarterly Review (1 [1863] 265) which may have inspired the cate- 
gorical statement by Herbert Horne in his edition of Vasari's Life of Leonardo 25 
that the Windsor drawings were bought by Charles II on the advice of Lely. 
Sir Kenneth Clark’s rejection of Woodward's conjecture ?9 would seem to be based 
principally on the fact that there is no mention of the drawings in the inventories 
either of Charles П or of James П.27 The Inventory of Charles II does not cover 
all the royal residences, does not cover drawings, and in any case is not later 
than 1665. That of James II covers all the palaces, in so far as the pictures are 
concerned; the references to drawings are very haphazard and they do not seem 
to have been inventoried with the thoroughness with which the pictures were 
listed.26 

The volume of drawings is not mentioned in the Inventory of the effects of the 
Countess of Arundel drawn up in 1655 (Hervey 473ff.) after her death as a result 
of the quarrel between her only surviving son William, Viscount Stafford, and his 
nephew Henry (later, after 1677, Duke of Norfolk) her grandson. It is recorded 
however that one room of the house (that inhabited by Viscount Stafford) re- 
mained locked, and its contents not listed, and that it contained cases.29 It is also 
recorded that many things had been sold by Stafford before the proceedings were 
concluded by which Henry Howard was held to be his grandfather's heir. 

Here follow some conjectures. Assuming that the volume was in Arundel's pos- 
session after 1642, it is a possibility that it passed to his elder son, Lord Mowbray, 
who predeceased his mother the Countess in 1652. He had been living with his 
wife at Amsterdam since 1644. His wife survived him by over twenty years. She 
died on January 23, 1673/4. She was a Stuart. Her great-grandfather John, 11th 
Earl of Lennox was the direct ancestor in the male line of Charles II. Her own 
brothers and their male descendants had all predeceased her, and the King, her 
second cousin twice removed is said to have inherited the title which had been 
borne by her father on the death of her nephew the 6th Duke of Lennox in 1672.30 
This happened a year before her own death. It would have been an occasion on 
which a gift from a devoted subject and kinswoman to the last of her line would 
not have been out of place. That she was in possession of a large number of pic- 


25 The Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Giorgio Vasari, done into English ... with a commentary 
by Herbert Horne (London 1908) 30. 

26K. Clark, Catalogue of the Leonardo drawings at Windsor (1935) introduction p. xii. 
27 The article by Woodward (Gentleman's Magazine January 1866) to which Sir Kenneth 
Clark refers does not give a full account of the theories put forward in the article in the Fine 
Arts Quarterly Review in which Woodward suggests that the collection might have been pur- 
chased by Charles II through Lely. He quotes a note by James Dallaway in his edition of 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting to the effect that he had reason to believe the drawings to have 
been purchased for the Crown at the sale of Henry, Duke of Norfolk in 1686. 

28 I am indebted to Mr. Oliver Millar, Deputy Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures, for this infor- 
mation, and for helpful criticism of this essay. It might be mentioned here that Rogers, in his 
picturesque account of E sr placing the volume for security in a strong chest, does 
not specify which King. If the incident were true but the act that of Charles IL, this would 
account for the exclusion of the drawings from the Inventory of James Ш 

29 L. Cust, Burl Mag xix (Aug.-Sept. 1911); Sutton, Burl Mag 1xxxix (Feb. 1947) 37: "many 
thousands of drawings, designs and prints . . . which this Examination never saw" (Public Record 
Office, Delegates’ Processes I уп fol 877¥). 

80 William Fraser, The Lennox x (1874) lii; Complete Peerage vu 612 note h. 
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tures is shewn by her will dated a year later?! and one at least of these, a portrait 
of her husband's father, may well have come from the Arundel Collection. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the mystery which surrounds the history 
of the volume of Leonardo drawings is shared to some extent by the other collec- 
tion of drawings now in the Royal Collection, the "greate Booke" containing the 
series of portraits by Holbein. Both these volumes were in Arundel's collection. 
Neither the precise date nor the manner in which the Holbeins entered the Royal 
Collection in the seventeenth century is known. Dr. К. T. Parker has shown 38 
that they may be said to have been in the Royal Collection by 1675, the date of 
the publication of Alexander Browne's Appendix to the Art of Painting. In the 
preface to that work occur the words, "The Book has long been a Wanderer, but 
is now happily fallen into the King's Collection." This statement lacks the corrob- 
oration which would remove all doubt; the date however would fit nicely a gift 
made between 1672 and 1674. 

To return to the conjectures concerning the volume of Leonardo drawings. The 
book may have come into the possession of Henry Howard, the Earls grandson 
and his heir. It is known that he had a very large number of works of art, a magnif- 
icent library of printed books, and heraldic and other manuscripts including a 
manuscript by Leonardo da Vinci. He disposed of a large part of his collection 
during his lifetime. On the advice of Evelyn he presented his library, including 
the Leonardo manuscript, to the Royal Society in 1669. That MS is now in the 
British Museum. He was a member of the Royal Society and probably met Charles 
II, who was a founder member, at its meetings. There were other occasions on 
which he could have made a presentation to the king. He became Baron Howard 
of Castle Rising in 1669, and Earl of Norwich in 1671 in which year he entertained 
the king at Norwich, and Duke of Norfolk in 1677. Howard did not only dispose 
of his inheritance by gift. Evelyn (1v 312: May 7, 1683) records that he “would 

with and sell any thing for money. . . . In conclusion he told me if he might 
sell them altogether, he would; but that the late Sir Peter Lely . . . had gotten 
some of his best." 

Lely is also recorded by Vertue as having had similar dealings with Arundel 
himself; 93 there has never been a suggestion that the volume of Leonardo draw- 
ings was in his collection. It would not appear to have been in his Sale of 1688, 
the first sale which included drawings. In any case none of the drawings at 
Windsor bears his stamp, but it must be remembered that according to North's 
account, the drawings were stamped after his death in preparation for the sale.94 
But since Lely is recorded as having been in business relations with Arundel's 
grandson, it is necessary to mention that no evidence survives to show that he 
was ever in possession of the drawings now at Windsor, still less that he ever 

resented them to Charles II, though the occasion of his being knighted in 1679 
by the King would have provided an opportunity for a great gift. Woodward 
merely suggested that the King had bought the drawings on his advice. 

The last conjecture arising from the hypothesis that the book of drawings was 
in Arundel’s possession after 1642 is that the Earl’s younger son William, Viscount 


81 November 1678. Somerset House, Central Probate Registry, Bunce 32. 

82K. T. Parker, Holbein Drawings at Windsor. Castle (1945) introduction 12-17. 
зв Walpole Society 1929/80; Vertue 1 47. 

84 F, Lugt, Marques de Collections (1929) 388. 
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Stafford, acquired it, at the time of the death of his mother in 1654. It has already 
been mentioned that the room which he used in his mother's house was locked 
. and its contents not listed in the Inventory of 1655; he is known to have had an 
important collection of paintings, finally dispersed by his son in 1720. Viscount 
Stafford was arraigned in 1678 for high treason, was tried in 1680 and found guilty. 
The sentence included the pronouncement that he was attainted, which rendered 
all his titles, estates, and possessions forfeit to the Crown, and he was condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. This part of the sentence was commuted 
to beheading but there is nothing to indicate that the attainder was not carried 
out, although it is clear that all the family possessions were not sequestrated. His 
son could not inherit his title, though under James II in 1688 he was created Earl 
of Stafford. It is therefore possible that some of the family possessions were seized, 
and not returned. 


APPENDIX B * 


Caricature Heads after Leonardo da Vinci 
in the Spencer Collection, The New York Public Library 


Prepared by А. H. Scorr-Errior 


VOLUME 1 
1. Bearded half-length figure, to right. Unidentified. 
2. Woman, to left, wearing cap. 
3. Man in cap, facing right. Versions at Chatsworth and in the Louvre. Subject 
engraved by Caylus (20) in reverse. By Hollar (P1638) not reversed. 
4. Woman, in “beret,” facing left. Version in the Louvre. 
5. Man, in chef's hat, to right. Unidentified. 
6. Woman, in profile to left, small cap and veil. Subject engraved by Hollar, one 


of the two heads in P1591 in reverse and P1743 not reversed. Also by Caylus 
(3) in reverse. 

7. Man, bareheaded, in profile to right, long chin. Versions of this exist in many 
places; an original is not known. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1743) not 
reversed. Also by Caylus (2) in reverse. 

8. Man (?) with long upper lip, wearing round hat, facing left. A drawing of 
this subject occurs at Windsor (copy after Leonardo) on a sheet with eight 
heads (12491). Other versions elsewhere. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1593) 
in reverse. 

9. Man with jutting beard and curly hair, in profile to left. A drawing of this 
subject occurs at the Accademia, Venice (copy) (Heydenreich 37). 

10. Old woman, facing right, high headdress, hook nose. Original is at Chatsworth 
(RCV211:6). Copy at the Louvre. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1741) not 
reversed, and by Caylus (24) in reverse. 


* For explanation of abbreviated references, see footnotes 1 and 5 above. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Man, facing left, wearing Dantesque headdress, sardonic rictus. The subject 
occurs in a drawing at Windsor (12493, copy) and frequently elsewhere. 
Subject engraved by Caylus (30) in reverse. 


. Woman, facing right, with turban-like headdress. Short nose, large teeth. Sub- 


ject engraved by Caylus (22) in reverse. 


Man, facing left, in cap with lappets. A version of this subject is at the Ambro- 
siana and elsewhere. Similar type of head to that engraved by Hollar in 
reverse in P1597; see also No. 27 below. 


Woman, nearly half length, facing right, with conical headdress ornamented 
by a string of beads. Subject occurs in Windsor drawing (12493, copy), at 
Montpellier, and elsewhere. The subject was engraved by Caylus (38) in 
reverse. 


Man, facing left, hair brushed back, parrot-like profile with long upper lip. 
A version in the Louvre; also in the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. The 
subject was engraved by Caylus (31) in reverse, and by Hollar (P1593A) 
not reversed. 


Man (?) in "arabic" headdress, facing right. Original drawing is at Chats- 
worth (RCV213:6). Subject engraved by Caylus (27) in reverse. 


Man, head and shoulders, thick curly hair, facing three-quarters to left. Origi- 
nal drawing at the Albertina ( Berenson, Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 
1938, No. 1115). Subject engraved by Caylus (21) in reverse. 


Woman, facing right, small headdress, prominent lips. Original is at Chats- 
worth (RCV213:1). Subject engraved by Caylus (35) in reverse. 
Man, bareheaded, thick hair, curved nose and long upper lip, to left. Original 


is at Chatsworth (RCV212:5). Subject engraved by Hollar (P1738) not 
reversed, and by Caylus (36) in reverse. 


. Woman, to right, beetling brows, curved long nose and upper lip, conical hat. 


Original is at Chatsworth (RCV212:5). 


Man, nearly bald, facing left, caricature of a monk; hooked nose, open mouth. 
Original is at Chatsworth (RCV211:9). Subject engraved by Caylus (9) in 


reverse. 


. Woman, to right, wearing a cap apparently made of fur. Original is at Chats- 


worth (RCV213:7). With No. 20 above, a type not very frequently met with 
in other versions. 


. Man in round flat hat, to left; snub nose, long upper lip. Original is at Chats- 


worth (RCV211:5). Subject engraved by Hollar (P1740) not reversed, and 
by Caylus (7) in reverse. 


Woman, to right, with flower in her decolletage, headdress with veil. Original 
is at Chatsworth (RCV212:7) A version is at the British Museum (Popham 
& Pouncey 119). A version in the collection of Prof. van Gelder, Utrecht, and 
elsewhere. The subject was engraved by Caylus (6) in reverse. 
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Man, nearly bald, to right; hook nose, protruding top teeth. Original is at 
Chatsworth (RCV212:9, apparently with more hair). Subject engraved by 
Hollar (P1744) not reversed, and by Caylus (14, printed as “41”). A version 
in the collection of Prof. van Gelder, and elsewhere. . 


Woman, hydrocephalous, facing to right, hair in plait. Original is at Chats- 
worth (RCV212:1). A copy at the Accademia, Venice, (Heydenreich 36). 
Subject engraved by Hollar (P1742) not reversed, and by Caylus (34) in re- 
verse. 


A man in a cowl with lappets, to left. Similar to No. 13 above. Bears some 
relation to the head engraved by Hollar (P1597) in reverse. 


. Woman in cowl-like headdress, to right. A drawing of this subject which has 


been accepted as by Leonardo is at the British Museum (Popham & Pouncey 
113). A version at the Accademia, Venice (Heydenreich 36). The subject 
was engraved by Caylus (12) in reverse. 


. Man, facing three-quarters to left, in hat with double crown. Original drawing 


not known. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1741) not reversed, and by Caylus 
(11) in reverse. 


. Woman, to right, short snub nose. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1597B) in 


reverse. An original is not known. It would not be safe to say that other ver- 
sions do not exist. 


Man, facing right, beaky nose and fuzzy hair, laughing. The original is at 
Chatsworth (RCV212:6); copies at the Accademia in Venice ( Heydenreich 
37) and elsewhere. Subject engraved by Hollar (P1591) in reverse. 


. Woman, mouth open, untidy hair, facing left. Original is at Chatsworth 


(RCV212:8). A version is in the collection of Prof. van Gelder, Utrecht. 
Subject engraved by Caylus (5) in reverse. 


. Man, facing right, hooked nose, open mouth, wearing round hat over a skull 


cap. A version at the Ambrosiana, engraved by Gerli (29) same direction. 


Woman, facing left, neatly dressed hair. Right handed shading. A drawing 
of this subject, attributed to Leonardo, in spite of its right handed shading, 
is at the Ambrosiana, engraved by Gerli (29) same direction. 


. Man in close fitting draped headdress, facing to right. Snub nose, long upper 


lip. Original by Leonardo at Chatsworth (RCV212:4). A version is at the 
Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. Subject engraved by Caylus (32) in reverse. 


. Woman, to left, beaky nose and long chin, hair dressed in the shape of a 


ram's horn. A copy after Leonardo occurs at Windsor (12491) and another 
version at the Ambrosiana, with alterations in the hair. The subject was en- 
graved by Hollar (P1595) in reverse. The Hollar etching, the Windsor copy, 
and the New York drawing resemble each other fairly closely; the Ambrosiana 
version is the odd man out. : 


37. 


41. 
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Man, facing right, with fringe of straight hair under his flat round hat. Long 
nose, те expression. Original not known. A version at the Louvre, and 
presumably also at the Ambrosiana, since the subject was engraved by Gerli 
(13) in the same direction. 


Woman, to right, her hair wrapped in a cloth. Long upper lip. A version of 
this is at the Louvre. The subject was engraved by Hollar (P1744) not re- 
versed, and by Caylus (28) in reverse. 


Man, facing right, with completely bald, rather large, cranium. A version 
presumably occurs at the Ambrosiana, since the subject was engraved by 
Gerli (35) in the same direction (not very close). The subject was engraved 
by Hollar, in reverse (P1595) and a copy occurs in a drawing at Windsor 
(12491). 

Woman, facing left, protruding mouth, hair done up in a cloth. The original 
is at Chatsworth (RCV211:4). A version at the Louvre. Another version is 
in the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. 


A man, half length, facing right, with long wispy hair and beard. Right 
handed shading; a prototype is not known. 


Woman, facing left, hardly to be called a caricature, with hair neatly dressed, 
a pleasant expression on her snub-nosed face. The shading is right handed. 
The type of drawing does not suggest Leonardo. There is however a generic 
resemblance to the left hand figure of Hollar’s engraving “Leonardo da Vinci 
inv.” (P1599). 


VOLUME 2 


Head of a man, seen three-quarters to left, with short upstanding hair. The 
original is at the Ambrosiana ( RCV215:3) together with the head of a woman, 
for which see No. 8 below. 


Man, in profile to right, large cranium, long straight upper lip. A version of 
this subject is at the Ambrosiana, engraved by Gerli (35) not reversed. 


Man, to left, in folded cloth headgear. This head occurs in a group of three 
(not original) at the Accademia, Venice (Heydenreich 37); another version 
is at Montpellier. The three heads were engraved by Caylus (19) in reverse. 
For the other two heads, see No. 32 below. 


Woman, head swathed in a cloth, open mouth, large nose, to right. The sub- 
ject was engraved by Hollar, not reversed (P1739) and by Caylus (4) in 
reverse. 

Man, facing right, with conical hat and hair in a fringe. The subject was 
engraved by Caylus (8) in reverse. A version of this head was in the Brown- 
low sale, Sotheby's June 29, 1926. An original is not known. 


Woman, to right, with open mouth showing two rows of teeth, hair dressed 
in a high cone surmounted by a circular plait. Original is at Chatsworth 
( RCV211:1); there are versions at the Accademia, Venice ( Heydenreich 37), 
at Montpellier and elsewhere. The subject also occurs in a drawing (RN3505) 
at the National Callery, Scotland, which has been attributed to Hollar. The 
subject was engraved by Caylus (26) in reverse. 
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Man, head thrown back, in profile to left. The original is at the Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg (Popham 134A). The head also occurs at Windsor (12493); the 
subject was engraved by Hollar (P1575) not reversed. 


. Woman, to right, with ornamented headdress, snub nose, long upper lip. 


Original is at the Ambrosiana (RCV215:3) together with the head of an old 
man, for which see No. 1 above. Apparently not engraved. 


. Man, facing left, wearing a circular disk or halo on his long wispy hair. Right 


handed shading. Unidentified. 


Woman, half length, to left, her hair flowing down her back Right handed 
shading. A drawing with right handed shading is at Venice ( Heydenreich 34 
"copia modesta da un originale perduto"). Engraved by Gerli, pl. IX (5* 
in same direction). 


Man, to right, quite bald, hooked nose, big upper lip, long chin. Original not 
known. A version at the Ambrosiana, engraved by Gerli (6) same direction. 


. Woman, with high draped headdress, in profile to left. The original is at 


Windsor, one of the two figures in 12449. There is a copy at the Albertina, 
with three additional heads. The subject was engraved by Hollar (P1745) 
in reverse and on a much smaller scale. One of the most interesting drawings 
in the series. 


Man, to right, with curly hair, snub nose and thick lips. The shading is left 
handed. Unidentified. 


Woman, facing left, wearing headdress twisted to form a cornucopia. The 
shading is left handed. Unidentified. 


. Man, to left, wearing a flat cloth hat, with flaps over the ears. Half length. 


A version of this subject is at the Ambrosiana. An original is not known. The 
subject was engraved by Hollar (P1600) in reverse. 


Woman, to right, with a high headdress ornamented with a fish-scale pattern. 
Right handed shading. A drawing of this subject, also with right-handed shad- 
ing, at the Ambrosiana. Engraved by Gerli (6) in reverse. 


A man, nearly half length, face three quarters to right, nose and chin promi- 
nent, eagle eyes, drapery over his right shoulder, the other bare (Plate Ib). 
Original drawing by Leonardo at the Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, 
Rome (RCV103:1), with a drawing on its verso. See below, Мо. 46. This 
subject does not appear to have been engraved. 


Man, in profile to right, nearly bald. Unidentified. 


Man, in profile to right, deformed face, snub nose and large mouth. A version 
in the Louvre. Original unknown. Subject engraved by Caylus (29) in reverse. . . 


Woman, in profile to right, with close fitting headdress on the back of her 
head. Hook nose, long upper lip. Subject occurs in a drawing at Windsor 
(12493) (copy). Engraved by Hollar, in reverse (P1594). 
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. Man, very short hair, in profile to right; fierce expression, open mouth, jutting 


chin. Original drawing by Leonardo of this subject is at Windsor (12490) in 
the same direction. There is a copy at the Teyler Museum, Haarlem. The 
subject was engraved by Hollar in reverse (P1577). The New York drawing 
contains details which do not occur in the print. 


. Woman, facing three quarters to right, wearing headdress with two “wings” 


surmounted by a jewelled plaque. A version of this subject is at Windsor 
(12492) (copy). 


. Man, in profile to left, wearing a close fitting cloth hood, falling in folds be- 


hind. A version of this subject at the Accademia, Venice (Heydenreich 37) 
and there is another. copy at Montpellier (Doucet 5051). The head also occurs 
on the sheet in the National Gallery of Scotland (RN3505) which has been 
attributed to Hollar. The subject was engraved by Caylus (25) in reverse. 


. Man in profile to right, jutting chin, one tooth showing. A version of this 


drawing is at the Ambrosiana, another at Chatsworth (No. 822D) and no 
doubt elsewhere. The subject was engraved by Caylus (18) in reverse. 


25. Man in profile to left, wearing a circular helmet. The original is at Chats- 


worth ( RCV211:7); there is a copy in the Louvre. 


26. Man in profile to right, outline only, wearing high conical hat; protruding, 


pursed lips. Original not known. A version was in the Brownlow sale, Sothe- 
by’s June 29, 1926. The subject also appears in a drawing in the National 
Gallery of Scotland (RN3506) which has been attributed to Hollar. 


27. Man in a tall hat, a spoon and (?) a comb in the brim, facing to left. A version 


of this subject in the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. The original not known. 


28. Man with thick curly hair, jutting underlip, in profile to left. The subject 


3l. 
32. 


occurs in a drawing at Windsor (12491) (copy) and no doubt elsewhere. 
Original is not known. 


. Man in profile to left, wearing cloth headdress falling on to his shoulder. 


Original is at Chatsworth (RCV222:3). The subject was engraved by Caylus 
(23) in reverse. 


. Man, not quite in profile to right, chin and nose nearly meeting. A version at 


the Accademia, Venice (Heydenreich 36). The subject was engraved by 
Caylus in reverse (16). A distorted version (the addition of a strand of hair 
and alterations to the bodice) making the personage a female, at the Crocker 
Art Gallery, Sacramento. 

Man, in profile to right, in high conical hat. Left handed shading. Unidentified. 
Two men, one wearing a skull cap and the other a laurel wreath, in profile to 
left. These two heads occur on a sheet at the Accademia, Venice ( Heydenreich 
37), together with a third head (cf. No. 3 above); another version of this 
drawing is at Montpellier ( Doucet 5051); the three heads were engraved by 
Caylus, in reverse (25). 


. Man in profile to right. Fierce expression; sparse hair and beard. A prototype 


is not known (Plate IIa). This is the most interesting drawing in the whole 
series, since it would appear that it derives from a drawing by Leonardo, 
which might be dated с.1492, and which is otherwise unknown. 
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Woman in profile to left. Sparse left handed shading. Unidentified. 
Summary profile, to right, of (?) a man. Unidentified. 


Man, in profile to left, curly hair, strong face and stern expression ( Plate IITa). 
The original drawing by Leonardo from which this derives was in the collec- 
tion of Sir Peter Lely, and is now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(Popham 140C.). The fact that the original is cut along a line at the back of 
the ear and that this line is also followed in the copy suggests that the one 
is a direct derivation from the other. No other versions are known. 


Man, in profile to right. Hooked nose, long upper lip. A version of this subject _ 
occurs, in the same direction, in a drawing at the British Museum (Popham 
and Pouncey 119, copy after Leonardo). No other version of this head is 
known to them. 


Man, in profile to right, wearing a flat cloth cap. Huge upper lip. The subject 
was engraved by Hollar (P1740) not reversed, and by Caylus (10) in reverse. 


Bald man, head and shoulders, in profile to left. A version of this subject is 
at the British Museum (Popham and Pouncey 114, smaller); another is at 
the Accademia, Venice ( Heydenreich 36). The subject was etched in reverse 
by Caylus (33). It also appears on sheet 7 of Characaturas (1786). 


. Man, half length, in profile to right, holding a cross. The bearded head is 


carefully worked up, the body, visible to below the waist, is merely indicated. 
The shading is left handed. This drawing may perhaps be a clue to one of 


‘the "ghost-drawings" of the Codex Atlanticus (cf. C. Pedretti, Fragments at 


Windsor Castle from the Codex Atlanticus, 1957, Appendix D). 


. Man, in profile to left, open mouth, wearing hood with four folds to the rear. 


A version of this subject is at the Ambrosiana. The subject was engraved by 
Hollar, not reversed (P1742) and by Caylus in reverse (15). : 


. Man, with long hair (or ? a piece of cloth) in profile to left. Left handed 


shading. Unidentified. 


. Man, full face, streaming hair. Right handed shading. Leonardesque in type, 


but I have so far failed to identify it. 

Figure of a devil, half length, to left. Left handed shading (Plate IVa). A 
version of this subject is at Windsor (12371) (copy). This drawing is inter- 
esting, since other versions, and the original, are unknown. 

Man, in high conical hat, in profile to right. A drawing by Leonardo at the 
Ambrosiana (RCV214:5). Subject also engraved by Dubois de Beauchéne, 
in reverse "Tiré du Cabinet de M. Denon." 


. Man, quite bald, in profile to left. The original is on the verso of the drawing 


in the Gabinetto Nazionale, Rome (Popham 138B). See No. 17 above, for 
the drawing on the recto. Other versions of these two subjects are not known, 
except for the engraving of this subject, by Liefrinck. 

Man, in profile to right, back of the head unfinished. Shading seems to be 
right handed. It is barely a caricature. A version of this subject would appear 
to be in Venice, for it was éngraved by Gerli (5*) in the same direction. 
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Man, profile to left, wearing turban. Deformed goitres in his throat. The 
drawing is unfinished, the shading left handed. Unidentified. 


. Man, half length, in profile to right, wearing toga. Left handed shading. Un- 


identified. 


Woman, nearly half length, with a cloth headdress, facing to right. Left 
handed shading. Unidentified. 


. Man, nearly bald, in profile to right. Somewhat similar to the drawing by 


Leonardo at the Ambrosiana ( RCV214:3). Cf. No. 58 below, which has also a 
similarity to the Ambrosiana drawing. 


Man, large nose, coarse hair, in profile to left. An original drawing by Leo- 
nardo is at Chatsworth (RCV213:4). Other versions may exist, but I do not 
know them. 


Man in profile to left, head of a monk. Original drawing by Leonardo at 
Chatsworth (RCV212:2). The subject was engraved by Hollar (P1739) 
not reversed, and with some modifications. Also by Caylus, in reverse (13). 


Man, completely bald, in profile to left, laughing. A version, recognised to 
be a copy, on a sheet at the Ambrosiana. These two drawings are not identi- 


cal, nor are they copied from each other. Note especially the set of the eye, 
the teeth, and the outline of the nose. 


Woman, in profile to left. A caricature of a caricature. Unidentified. 


Woman, half length figure in profile to right, with sausage-shaped breasts. 
Left handed shading. Unidentified. 


Man, half length, to left, in high “chefs” hat. Left handed shading. Un- 
identified. 


. Man, bald, in profile to right. See No. 51 above. The drawing by Leonardo 


at the Ambrosiana (mentioned above) shows the same hand, and the body 
is draped. 


. Man, profile to right, practically in outline, unfinished. A version of this sub- 


ject occurs at Windsor, on 12555Y. Another version is presumably at Venice, 
engraved by Gerli (5*) same direction. 


Man in profile to left, bald; smiling. A drawing by Leonardo of this subject 
is at Chatsworth (RCV211:3). The subject was also engraved by Hollar, 
in reverse (P1592). 


Man in profile to right, long nose, lank hair. A version occurs at Windsor, on 
12491, and probably elsewhere. 


Woman, head and shoulders, in profile to right, short nose, long upper lip. 
Left hand shading. A version of this subject appeared in the Brownlow sale 
at Sotheby's June 29, 1926. 


Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 1827-1828 
and Related Letters 


Edited by ANDREW BREEN MYERS 
Fordham College 


THE JOURNAL 
PART II 


[Jone 1827] 


Friday June 1. Columb. Mr Everett calls havg returned last evening from Aran- 
juez take tea at Mr Everetts with peter 


[8] Saturday June 2. Columb. Еур walk with Montgomery. Vaughan at Mr Richs 


Sunday 3. Columb. Evg walk in Botanic garden with Smith & Peter — Theatre 
of the Cruz. Toquedera Vizcayna.*9 good — Theatre del lugar — good — 

Monday 4. Columb. Evg Botanic gard. Mr Ryans. receive letters from Slidell 
& Brydges — 

Tuesday 5 Columb. Evg at Smiths & afterwards Pass Evg at Mr [Ry canceled] 
Richs. The Ryans. Mr Delius [?] & Mr McEuen there — Send letter this day 
to Slidell 

Wednesday 6 Columb. Еур at Mr Everetts 

Thursday. 7. Columb. receive letter from E I relating death of his wife. Dine at 
the Hotel de Baños Mr Delius & McEuen. Evg at Mr Ryans. 

Friday 8. Columb. Botanic garden. Evg at Opera Semiramis. Make acquaintance 
with a Mr Smith an agreeable Englishman 

[9] Saturday 9 Columb. Еур at Mr Everetts. Mr & Mrs Dedel. Mr Delius Mr 
McEuen Longfellow & peter 


Sunday. 10. Columb. dine at Mr Wisemans. Mr Smith & Mr Roberts & Mons 
[blank] there walk with Smith to see the bulls come in return home & work 
till near 12 very much [word illegible] 

Monday 11. Columb. Evg at Theatre de la Cruz. Burgomaster of Sardam poorly 
played — get 20 $ from Mr Wiseman 

Tuesday 12. Columb. Evg walk on the Prado. Mr Ryans. read newspapers 

Wednesday 13. Columb. [Evg canceled] Mr I Smyth calls on me — receive 
paper from Slidell. Еур Botanic garden with Smith [Evg. canceled] pass Еур 
at Mr Everetts with peter. 

Thursday 14 Corpus Christi. procession. Streets covered with awning.*" after 
ceremony call on Roberts — & Mr Smyth — Evg. at Mr Ryans. Peter. Smith. 
Montgy — 

[10] Friday June 15 all day Columb. art. on Superstition еіс Еур at Theatre 
del Principe. Semiramide 
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Saturday 16. Columb — Еур at Mr Richs. The Ryans there — Montg — 


Sunday 17. Columb. Prince Dolgorouki called. Evg at Mr Ryans. afterwards at 
Mons Doubrils. several of the diplomatic corps there 


Monday 18. Columb. Еур at Mr Ryans post letter to Sally 


Tuesday 19 Columb. Mr Wiseman calls 3 $ Dine at Muniers[?]. Mr Delius. 
McEuen ete walk on Prado. Evg at Richs. 


Wednesday 20 Columb. at Library Evg at Mr Everetts with peter. afterwards 
at Mr DOubrils game of letters & Questions 


Thursday. 21 Columb. Mr Smyth calls. Еур [at canceled] walk outside of gate 
with the Richs. go with peter to Mr Ryans. get 30 $ of Wiseman today. 3 $ 
a fine days [word illegible] 


[11] Friday 22 Columb Еур walk on Prado. take ices with peter & Smith. Sent 
letters to E Irving. Brevoort.f$ Carey the printer & the printer at Richd Va 49 
by Mr Everett 

Saturday 23. Rod — Columb. Evg at the Opera. Semiramis. Mr Everetts box 
St Johns Eve — рео ple dancing in the Streets at midnight Еур at Opera dur- 
ing grand [Sunday 24 canceled] ceremony in temple of Belts [?] host ees 
by — [every one canceled] music stops actors orchestra & audience kneel 


Sunday 24 Columb. dine at Muniers Еур. walk on prado. take ices at caffe. 


Monday 25 Columb. go to Museum 51 call [at canceled] on Prince Dolgorouki. 
call at Wisemans get 30 $. Evg at Theatre de la Cruz. Barbero de Sevillia. a 
passage out of Andronicus [P]. Sat in Russian Ministers box. Neapolitan Am- 
bassador there Prince & Princess Palmetta [?] 

X Child [?] 

[12] Tuesday 26 June [Columb went with Peter to Library — dined at Muniers 
— Evg at Mr Everetts canceled] Columb. Evg at [Wednesday canceled] Mr 
Ryans — 

Шен» ir 27. Morng at [word canceled] Jesuits library with Peter. [Evg at 

] Dine at Muniers. Evg at Mr Everetts. 

UD 28. Mom 25 [Columb canceled] try at Don Roderick. walk about 
bespeak shoes. walk with the Rich family to Plaz. La [blank] estimable [?]. 
Friday 29. Morng Columb. [Ev Еур to canceled] at 5 visit gallery of Duke of 

Berwick pass Evg [at canceled] at Everetts. out of order 
Saturday 30. Library of Jesuits. copy a Story out of book. walk with Peter on 


Prado. talk about Jo [word illegible] ot works. Evg. at Theatre del Principe. Conde 
de Falkland. very poor. 


еа] | 
[13] July 1 Sunday. Columb. [word canceled] call at Marchinesses 5% on Baron 
Albrecht. music. Evg at Mr Everetts 


July 2. Monday. Columb. get 50 $ of Mr Wiseman. pay Taylor for coat & white 
pantaloons 36 $. afternoon at the Toros. Evg at Mrs Ryans — receive letter from 
Strobel. reply 
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July 3. Tuesday. at the Kings Library copying Story of the Cid. Evg walk 
on Prado 


July 4. Did [little canceled] but little this morng.. called on Baron Stoffregen 
Secy to Russ — Legation. visited Exposition des arts 54 — [word canceled] 
bespoke casket [?]. Evg at Smiths — then at Mr DOubrils. Prince & Princess 
[blank] there the Neapolitan Ambassador. return home about 12. 


[14] July 5. Thursday. Columb. Evg walk on Prado meet the Miss Richs. there 
— go to caffes — [return canceled] Send Letter to Strobel 


July 6. Friday — Called on Wiseman — rewrote chap іп Columb. . heavy thun- 
der storm & hail Evg at Theatre del Principe. Semiramis — 


July 7. Saturday. all the morng at Mr Ryans arrangg about Dfs [?] on Paris — 
Evg at Richs thunder storm & hail 20 $ of Mr Wiseman 


July 8 Sunday. Thndr. call on Montgomery. write at Don Rod — Evg on Prado. 
walk with the Richs. etc. return home with them. Louisa Everett here — 


Monday.9. [word canceled] Drew on Mr Storrow in favor of Mess Ardoin Garcia 
& Co for 2000 francs. get from them 150$. write at Don Rod. [Ev canceled] 
Dine at Muniers — Send letters to Storrow & Anthy R. Brydges [Evg at Mr 
canceled] walk on Prado. Evg at Mr DOubrils — walk in garden by Moon- 
light Рау Rich 100$ for rent of apart* 

[15] Tuesday 10 Called with Rich at Duke of Veraguas. not at home — [write 
canceled] Make extracts for Don Воде Mr Everett calls at Rich's — all after- 
noon feeling [P] extremely useless Бур at the Ryans with Peter. caffe. take 
ices. meet Mr Fedran [?] & [blank] the courier. return home about 11 


Wednesday 11. unable to work. call at Montgys. get tickets for Opera. Prince 
Dolgorouki calls on me Еур. at Opera. Semiramis — take Ann & Julia there. 
Sit in Russ. Ministers box — 

Thursday 12 an Idle day. [change canceled] take possession of Saloon down 
stairs — Dine at Muniers — walk on Prado. nap there. Evg at Mr DOubrils — 


Friday 13 Do but little all day — Evg walk on Prado — Richs. Mr Longfellow 
there & McEuen 
Saturday 14. Call at Don Antonios. Bib. du Rey 55 copy passage from Don 
Rodrigo. write at Don В Еур at Mr Doubrils 
[16] Sunday July 15. Write at Don Rod.. Dine at Muniers. walk on Prado — 
Caffé — at night kept awake till 1 with toothache. 


Monday. 16. out of order. call at Don Antonios — take notes about Columbus. 
Letter from Slidell — Evg at Opera. 

Tuesday 17. at Library. read Cronica de Don Rodrigo. [two words illegible] 
— — call on Prince Dolgorouki — [Еур at home canceled] Eg walk with 
peter to Caffe. take ices return home. Mrs OShea & Mrs Ryan at Mrs Rich’s 


Wednesday 18. Columb go at 2 oclock with Mrs Everett. Louisa E & Peter to 
Museum at Prado. all the diplomatic corps there. [call canceled] ret" home 
with Count Beaurepaire who reads me Ms of Navarrete dine at Muniers. 
Еур at Mr DOubrils 
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[17] Thursday 19. out of [word canceled] order. relaxed. [word canceled]. call 
on Mr Navarrete 56 and borrow Canovai. [Evg canceled] receive note from 
the Chevalier de Verneuil accompg a volume of Malte Brun — [Evg walk 
with canceled] letter from Mr Strebel. Evg walk with the Richs & Peter to 
Ryans. read Eng papers 


Friday 20 Still out of order Sleep continually — dine at Muniers. Еур. at M" 
Doubrils 


Saturday. 21. Call on [Don canceled] Montgomery. Evg. [at canceled] walk 
out with Mr Richs family 

Sunday. 22. Write all day — [word canceled] illustration concerng. Northern 
voyages — Dine at Muniers — Evg at Mr Doubrils.. fete of Marie — chil- 


dren [dr canceled] dressed up a la Semiramis 


[18] Monday July 23. [Letter from V canceled] write at Don Rod. Letter from 
У W. telling of E. I proposal to [two words illegible] of Wms. write by this 
. days post to E I & to V W. Evg at Mr Ryans 


Tuesday 24 Don Rod — — Evg at Opera. Gazza Ladra — 


Wednesday 25 Don Rod. receive letter from Mills. Dine at Muniers. Walk on 
Prado with Marchioness. Evg at Mr Doubrils 


Thursday 26 Called on Mr Navarrete [got canceled] and Don Antonio got 
Memoranda for Columb. called on Longfellow. Wiseman & Smith — Evg at 
Mr Richs. The Saints day of Mrs Rich & Ann — Mrs OShea John OShea 
Montg. & Longfellow there 

[19] Friday 27. all day correcting & altering Columb. Prince Dolgorouki calls. 
Evg at Mr DOubrils — [four words illegible]. triste 57 


Saturday 28. Do nothing — [Evg. at canceled] Dine at Muniers. Evg at Theatre 
del Principe Juventud de Henrigue V — 

Sunday. 29. cannot write — retouch a chap of Columb. In the morng at the 
French Embassy. Music in the apartment of Mr La Grene. Dine at Muniers. 
Еур at Mr Riches. the Ryans Mr McEuen there 


Monday 30. preparing parcels of Ms to send by Mr Newman. walk on Prado in 
evg with Richs. afterwds at Opera — Barber of Seville — caffe with young [?] 
diplomats 

[20] Tuesday July 31. called at Mr Ardoins — clerk informed me that my draft 
on Mr Storrow had not been accepted — he not being in town — called on 

. Prince Dolgorouki. [Evg walk canceled] Borrow 50$ of Smith — Evg walk 
on Prado call at Mr Ryans.with peter — 

This day write Letters to Murray. [E I canceled] Col Aspinwall 58 — E. I. 
Storrow — about my work. offer it to Murray for 3000 gs. or to publish on 
Shares — 

[Avcvsr] 

Wednesday August 1. write a little at Don Rod. [call on canceled] Еур at 
Mr DOubrils. tell them of [two words illegible] stay till 12. 

Thursday — 2. write [at canceled] little at Don Rod. . dine at Mr Everetts. Mr 
Rich. Mr Ryan Mr Smith Mr Montg — y Mr Longfellow Mr McEuen there. 
Evg the ladies come in 
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[21] Friday 3. write a little at Don Rod — very languid & sleepy this hot weather 
— Atm thermom ranges from 30 to 32 & even it is [word illegible] to 34. 
Evg. [word canceled] walk on Prado. call at Theatre of Cruz and [& see Is can- 
celed] see a little of [Isolina canceled] Tebaldo & Isolina — etc 


Saturday 4. [write a little bit canceled] at Mr Smiths all the morng. [word can- 
celed] having opened the packets of my work & retouched 2 chapters. Evg at 
Theatre de la Cruz — with Mr & Mrs Everett. Tebaldo & Isolina 


Sunday 5. try to write but incapable of doing any thing. Prince Dolgorouki 
calls Dine at Muniers. Еур a walk on Prado visit the Richs. ` 


Monday 6. write a little at Don Rod. but feel incapable of work. call on Mr 
Everett. Evg at Mr DOubrils. [word canceled] tell Stories to [word illegible] 


[22] Tuesday Aug 7 [write a little at Don Rodr canceled] [word illegible] 
haunted — [Evg at canceled] walk in Retiro at midday — call on Mr Stan- 
hope. get Quarterly Evg at [blank] Richs early part of Evg. afterwards at 
DOubrils till 12. [two words illegible] for Antoinette 59 — Binns there. [call 
canceled] i 

Wednesday 8. Still write with extreme difficulty. [Th canceled] Еур at Theatre 
of la Cruz. with the Rich family. [Tibaldo canceled] Tebaldo & Isolina. 


Thursday 9. write a little at Don Rod call at Ardoins & get 50 $ call on Prince 
Dolgorouki. Evg. walk with the Richs on Prado & in о, de Prima Vera. 
afterwards go to Opera [Mr Newman Courier canceled] and hear part of Te- 
baldo & Isolina Albani sings Mai piu divinely.® 

Friday 10. [Don Rod canceled]. rewrite chap about Sepulchre a little at extracts 
about Terrest Paradise. Noise of chicas in my room, Evg at Mrs Richs. Mrs 
Ryan there — walk on Prado 

Mr Newman the. British Courier departs this day & takes part of my Ms. 
to Lond & Paris 9! 
[23] Saturday 11. Write at Columb — Evg at Mr Ryans. 


Sunday 12. Write at Columb. retouchg Chapters. Еур at Mr Everetts. The 
Rich family there. read art — in Gaz 9? 


Monday 13. retouch chaps in Columb dine with Peter & Smith at Fonda of 
S. Louis — Еур at Opera — Barbero de Seville. feel much depressed & de- 
spondent. 


Tuesday 14 retouch chaps of Columb about coast of Paria. Еур walk on Prado 
with the Richs. afterwards at Mr DOubrils till 12. broken Sleep at night 


Wednesday 15. working at Columb all day retouching chaps Mr Dedel calls — 
Evg with the Richs at Mr Ryans 


[24] Thursday August 16. Busy retouching parts of Columbus. Evg at Richs. 
afterwards go to Opera. Tebaldo & Isolina 


Friday 17.. Columb. Hear of Cannings 63 death. Еур at Mr Ryans. read news- 
papers. afterwd Opera Tebaldo 


Saturday 18 — Columb — Evg at Mr Richs. 
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Sunday 19. [This Morng Mr canceled] all day hard at work at Columb. pack 
up the Second volume for London to go by Mr Dedel the Dutch Minister who 
goes tomorrow morng early. — Evg at Mr Richs. у 


Monday 20. at American copy of Columb. Mr Dedel goes early this morng. By 
this days post I write to Mr Storrow requestg a credit — Evg at Mr Ryans & 
afterwd Mr DOubrils 


[25] Tuesday 21 Columb [Еур canceled] Notes [Р] of Las Casas.Evg. at Theatre 
Principe Tebaldo & Isolina. get 30 $from Smith. 


Wednesday 22. Notes of Descendants of Columb — Dine with Smith Long- 
fellow & Peter. Send off Parcel by Duke of Najera [?] to Paris & write to Mr 
Brown. Storrow & E Irving — Evg at Richs. whist Don Jorge there pay Mr 
Parker [?] 48 $ for Copying 


Thursday 23. work at various illustrations Еур at Mr DOubrils. 
Friday. 24 Columb. Бур at home working [all canceled] till 12 oclock 


Saturday 25. Columb. Las Casas ete Evg at Theatre [de la Cruz canceled] Prin- 
cipe. afterwards at Mr DOubrils. [got canceled] borrowed 20 $ of Smith 


[26] Sunday 26 August Columb. — preface etc. Evg. at Mr Richs. The Ryans 


there — 
Monday 27. Don Rod. Letter from Mr Storrow & from E. I. Еур at Mr Doubrils 


Tuesday 28. Don Rod. Evg at theatre of Ws Opera Maid & Magpie.94 
[Mr E canceled] Mr & Mrs Everett — The Richs. 


Wednesday 29 Don Rod.. Evg at Mr Rich. Mr Longfellow there 


Thursday 30 Write letters of Introduction 65 for Mr Longfellow. to Rumigny. 
Böttiger Lowenstein. 5 W Scott. Mr Philips. Sotheby.. get 30 $ from Smith. 
rec? letter from V. Wart & Mrs V. inclosing one from Буше V W. Еур at 
Mr Riches x 


Friday. Aug 31. at Kings library. 7 Sons of Lara 99 Еур, at Richs. Mrs Everett 
& Louisa there — 


[27] Friday Aug. 31. [sic] 
SEPTEMBER. 1827. 


l. Saturday at Jesuits library making notes concerng. The 7 Infantas of Lara — 
Evg at Mr Richs. [Peter and Smith at canceled] 


Sunday 2. Don Rod. [Dine canceled] Chev de Verneuil calls — [Evg at can- 
celed] Dine at Mr Everetts with Peter & Mr Rich. Evg the ladies there. 


Monday [word canceled] 3 [Don Rod. dined at Mr canceled] at Library. copy- 
ing about Cid. Evg. at Mr Ryans. the Richs.there 


Tuesday 4— Cid. dine at Mr Ryans. 

Wednesday. 5 Library de Rey. Cid dine at Home. Evg at Mr Richs 
Thursday 6 Kings Library. Cid. dine at home. Evg. at Richs. Mrs Ryan 
[28] Friday. 7. Kings Library. Cid. Evg. at Mr DOubrils. 20 $ of Smith. 
Saturday 8 all day writing at Don Rod. & till 11 at night 
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Sunday 9. Don Pelayo — Evg Theatre de la Cruz. Matilde & Malec adel. La 
Deuda de una peseta — (good) 87 

Monday 10. Pelayo. receive letters from Mr Storrow & Pierre M Irving Кур. 
at home. write till 12 oclock. correctg copies of Columb. 


Tuesday 11 Kings Library. notes about Pelayo. get ballance of acnt from Mr 
Ardoins Bankers. viz. 190$. pay Smith 100$. Evg at Theatre de la Cruz — 
concert — | 

Wednesday 12. Kings Library. Cid — Evg at Mr Ryans. readg. papers. receive 
letter from Aspinwall. pay Mr Rich 25$ 

[29] Thursday 13. Kings Library. mems about Fernando Gonzalez — receive 
Letter from Aspinwall — Evg. at [Mr Doub canceled] Mr DOubrils — — write - 
this day to Mr Storrow advising of draft on him 

Friday 14 Kings Library. Evg at [Mr canceled] home — 

Saturday 15 Kings Library. Evg at Mr Richs. the Ryans there 

Sunday 16 write notes about Columb Еур Opera Otello — 

Monday 17 Kings Library. Mems abt Fernando Gonzalez. Evg. at Mr DOubrils 
write to Col Aspinwall 

Tuesday 18. Kings Library Еур at Theatre. concert of the French musician 

Wednesday 19 Kings library all the morng. Evg at Mr Richs paid 30$ for 
copying 

[30] Thursday Sept— 20 Library Extracts from Cid. Evg at Mr Rich. 

Friday 21. Morng call on Don Antonio — write chap of Pelayo Еур at Mr 
Ryans — Opera Otello — 

Saturday 22. Morng at Kings library Mr & Mrs & Miss Everett all there. Dine 
at Mr D'oubrils enfamille — Evg at Mr Richs. the Ryans there 

Sunday 23 Pelayo. Dine at Mr Ryans. Mr Vaughan & his nephew there — Evg 
at Mr Everetts with the Richs 

Monday 24. Pelayo. Evg. at [word canceled] Mr Richs 

Tuesday 25. Kings Library. Evg at Mr Hyans to read papers. afterwards at 
Mr DOubrils. 

[31] Wednesday Sept 28 Library for a little while. could not work. called on 
Mr Stanhope & Mr Hamilton. on Mr LaGrene. Don Antonio ete Evg at Mr 
Richs. borrowed 20$ of Smith 

Thursday 27 at Jesuits Library — mems for Cid — Evg at Mr Richs — at night 
Amerigo Vespucci 

Friday 28. Kings Library. Cid — afternoon Amerigo Vespucci. Evg at Mr Ryans. 
Richs there — 

Saturday 29 Amerigo Vespucci. [call at canceled] Еур at Mr Rich. 

Sunday 30. Abderahman — dine at Fonda S Luis. Evg at Mr Richs The о 
there. 
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[33] 68 | Остовкв 1827. 


Monday. 1. cold weather with a little rain. recd Letter from Longfellow — 69 
write at Abderahman. at article on Amerigo Vespucci. Evg at Mr DOubrils 


Tuesday 2. Amerigo Vespucci get 3$ of Smith. Еур at Mr Richs 


Wednesday 3. Library — [word canceled] Columb. Evg at Mr Richs. Mrs Ryan 
there. 


Thursday 4. Columb. Call on Dolgorouki. Еур at Mr Ryans the girls there 


Friday 5.. Library. Jesuits. Cid. call at Mr Ardoins & get 200 $ — pay Smith what 
I owe him — Evg. at Smiths who is unwell & at Mr DOubrils. first lesson. 


- [84] Saturday Octbr. 6. Library. Story from Montemayor of Abencerrage 70 [call 
canceled] Cid — call at Smiths — Afternoon. Evg. at Mr Doubrils — 


Sunday Oct 7 Story of Abencerrage — Еур. at Smiths & Mr Richs. Ryans there — 


Monday 8. Kings Library. Cid — receive letter from Col Aspinwall informing me 
of his arrang* with Murray for Hist of Columbus 3000.Guineas. Write to Aspin- 
wall & to Mr Storrow Draw on Asp! in favor of Mr Storrow for 100 £ Еур at 
Mr DOubrils. 


Tuesday 9. Library. Cid. Evg at Mr Richs. 


Wednesday 10. rain early in morng. break away. Kings Library. Cid — after- 
noon Wilkie the painter 71 calls on me just arrived. visit him with Peter in the 
evenings — afterwards go to Doubrils. 


[35] Thursday 11 Morng go to Museum with Mr Wilkie. Mr [Rich canceled]. 
Rich. Peter & Dolgorouki. Dine at Mr Everetts — Mr Wilkie. Rich. Ryan. 
Smith. Montg Peter — — afterwards to Mr Doubrils. 


Friday 12. Look out for Lodgings Еур at Mr Richs — Mr Wilkie there. after- 
wards at DOubrils. 


Saturday 13. call on Mr Samuel Roberts. make arrangts about drawg on Eng? 
look at lodgings. [word canceled] Еур at Mr Richs. Mr Wilkie there 


Sunday 14. Write letter to E. I. — out of mood for writing — Dine at Mr Bosan- 
quets British Charge d Affaires. present Lord Mahon son of Earl of Stanhope 
& his brother Hon Mr Stanhope.?2 Mr Hamilton. Mr LaGrene Minister [?] of 
French Legation. Mr Wilkie — Prince Dolgorouki — Evg at Mr DOubrils with 
Wilkie — pass Evg with the children paid 10$ for copying 


[36] Monday Oct 15. write at Columb. . Letter to Peter from Beasley. write to 
E Irving. to Mr Murray sending corrections of ms. Go to Bull fight with 
Wilkie & Peter — Evg at Wilkies Get Ballance of a/c from Mr Ardoin— 
nearly 200 $ 


Tuesday Oct 16. Nervous & incapable of application — called with Rich on Mr 
& Mrs Binns. called on Dolgorouki & took a stroll with him out of the gates & 
along the Prado — In the н drove out with Smith in his gig — Еур at 
Mr DOubrils. paid for two capas 130$ Silk waistcoat 4 % $ 
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Wednesday 17 — Morng. Abderrahman — then at home — Еур at Mr Ryans — 
Mr DOubrils 


Thursday 18 Made up parcels of the Illustrations of Columb. to go by Mr Rich 
tomorrow. [write to canceled] Evg at Mr Richs. 


[37] Friday 19 at seven oclock in the morng set off in Diligence with Peter for 
Escurial7? in company with Lord Mahon & his brother Mr Stanhope of the 
British Legation. arrived at Escurial at 1% past 11 & put up at Fleur de Lys 
where we found Wilkie. Prince Dolgorouki of the Russian Legation joined us in 
the course of the day having come too late for the diligence & followed in a 
calasina. Visited the church vault etc. anniversary of the death of Queen Mar- 
garet — Coffin with Crown & Pall etc in center of the chapel. In the Evg the 
Infanta wife of Don Carlos goes down into the pantheon, which is illuminated 
Meet Marquis of [blank] who introduces me to the prior a fat pleasant faced 
man. get permission for Wilkie to go all over the Escurial at all times 


[38] ve Ocrr 


Saturday. 20 at the Escurial on visit all day. Library. Arabian Ms like sketch 
of Escurial from [several words illegible] Еур at theatre — 


Sunday 21.. Morng at the Escurial Military music in church. Salon of the: 
Battles Officers of the guards. when Queen passes they all form in two lines 
& draw their swords. Pilgrim there with hat on his back [several words illegible]. 
speaks german.. Queen enters from the chapel. old man who converses with 
her parcel of little dirty boys who kneel one of her attendants makes them rise. 

return to Madrid set off 1% past 2 and arrive at 44 past 6 — Lord Mahon. 
Mr Stanhope. Prince Dolgorouki & Peter return with us. — we have a friar of the 
order of Mercy 74 with us. Evg look [39] in at the Theatre dela Cruz see part 
of first act of Tibaldo & Isolina 


Monday 22. Abderahman. receive letter from Newton 75 — Еур call on Wilkie 
pass rest of Evg at Mr Doubrils — 


Tuesday 23. abderrahman. get 20 [?] $ from Mr Roberts. call on Mr Stanhope 
— Wilkie calls on us. Evg at Mr Richs. Mr Doubrils 


Wednesday 24  Abderahman. call on Mr Stanhope. Evg at Mr Everetts. with the 
Rich family. 

Thursday 2516 — Leave Madrid at 7 Oclock in Morng with Lord Mahon Mr 
Wilkie & Peter for Toledo — in a [calesina canceled] coach with 6 mules — 
arrive at Aranjuez 77 at 2 oclock 7 Leagues. put up at Posada of Andalusia 
ete visit Palace gardens etc 


[40] Friday Oct 26. Leave Aranjuez at 7 Oclock — fine drive through woods & 
alleys for some distance agreeable valley of the Tagus ruins of old Castle on 
right hand at a distance on summit of a hill arrive at Toledo at 2 Oclock 7 Leagues 
put up at [Hot canceled] Fonda de Gracia visit Cathedral. banks of the Tagus 
etc, return at 8 oclock 
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Saturday Oct 27 visit various parts of town. Church & Convent of Capuchins — 
they show us the Cave[?] of St Leocadia 78 — Tomb of Wamba & Ruys- 
witha [?] 73 — See young monk confessing to old one — Wilkie much struck 
with it Search for Church of St Gines — Sacristan [41] tells [Р] us nothing 
of the entrance of the Cave [?] remains. In examining a vault under the entrance 
he found [word canceled] parts [?] of the top of an arch in wall corresponding 
to the entrance of the church «p 80 Sacristan a collector of Pictures & 
full of gesticulation — 

Sunday 28 leave Toledo [several words illegible] 6 oclock. heavy rain. pass out 
through Arco del Sol & Moorish gate way — drive through dreary country rain 
clears up but the [day is canceled] road is deep & heavy. At midday stop at 
Illescas a large village. Wilkie & I visit the home of a farmer opposite the Inn 
where the good lady shows us [42] several pictures — Some [?] not [word il- 
legible] of merit. house very neat & clean with respectable old furniture and an 
old Cordova clock with gilt face and the Case of old fashioned embossed cher- 
ubic [?] figures — [W canceled] In one room hung a picture of a Bishop which 
the good old lady with evident pride said was the portrait of her uncle Bishop 
of Toledo — paid for our refreshment 34 dollar — Old Moorish mosque and 
gate way 

In evening Muleteer put up at village of Parla within 3 leagues of Madrid 
saying he could not get farther. we all [got in canceled] had to sleep in one 
small room in a cottage — got fried pork coffee etc for supper 81 


[43] Monday Осі 29. Leave Parla at daybreak. rainy morning — roads very deep 
& miry — arrive at Madrid at 11. Oclock. [Go canceled] call with Wilkie on 
Mr Lopez the Kings painter? Еур with Wilkie at Mr DOubrils. 


Tuesday 30  Abderahman. call on Smith. Evg accompy rich family to Mr Ryans 
on the way to theatre — X no tickets at Principe. go with Peter to Theatre de la 
Cruz. Play Delincuente. [heavy canceled] by Jovellanos.85 very heavy & very 
feebly played. 

Wednesday 31. ELouisa [sic] — Prince Dolgorouki calls on me. afterwards 
Wilkie, with whom I walked out. visited Ryans — looked at Lodgings. retd 
home rec‘ visit from Mr Stanhope & his brother Lord Mahon. In Évg at Mr 
Ryans. Mr Wilkie there — Mr Vaughan & nephew — Mr Shelley etc 


NOTES 


49 WI saw Cuando tocas vendo desengafios toco, subtitled La toquera vizcaína, a comedy by 
Juan Pérez de Montalbán (1602-38), and а sainete La fantasma del lugar (Diario). 


47 See introduction for Longfellow's extended account of the holyday ceremonies. The Diario 
carried official instructions on the hanging of these awnings, “los toldos." 


48 Henry Brevoort (1701—1874) an old friend in New York society. George S. Hellman has 
edited their long correspondence. See also index to Life. 


49 Probably Henry C. Carey (1793-1879) ep publisher and economist, eldest son 
of Mathew Carey (1760-1839) author and printer. In an unpublished letter to HCC Aug. 81, 
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1828 (Barrett Collection) WI discusses his bid to publish new Irving works (see also Life © 
Letters п 280). The Richmond printer may be Thomas W. White (1788-1843) later publisher 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. On WI and TWW see Journals (T&H) п 193. 


50 Eve of the feast of St. John the Baptist. The “grand ceremony" is in the temple of Belo in 
Act I. For Longfellow's report of this same experience, see Whitman, 44. 


51 The Real Museo de Pintura y Escultura, the now world-famous Prado Museum. See Mesonero 
Romanos, 219-226, and Art Treasures of the Prado Museum, ed. Harry B. Wehle (New York 
1954) 13 ff. 


52 Marquesa de la Casa Yrujo, née McKean, Philadelphia belle, now widow of a Spanish 
diplomat and gracious Madrid hostess to Americans, among them WI, who introduced HWL. 
See Bowers, 26-28, and Whitman, 43. 


58 This Cid material was never published. See Life 1 480—481 n. 103. 


54 WI visited the "Exposición publica de la industria espaüola" opened on June 80, which is 
described in the Gaceta de Madrid, July 24, 1827. 


55 Biblioteca Real (del Rey), the King’s Library. See Mesonero Romanos, 215-216, and Preface 
to Columbus, 


58 Martín Fernández de Navarrete (1765-1844) famous Spanish historian whose Colección de 
los viages (1825) Everett had pressed WI to work on in Madrid. For their good relations see 
Life 1 472-478 n. 48; п 299-305. 


57 WI uses this word to describe his debilitating moods of melancholy, and occasionally to 
describe poor weather. See Walter A. Reichart, Washington Irving and Germany, Univ. of 
Michigan Publications, Lang. and Lit. xxvm (Ann Arbor 1957) 180-181 n. 114. 


58 Thomas Aspinwall (1786-1876) brevet colonel in War of 1812, veteran U.S. consul in 
London, and WT's indefatigable agent there. For TA on WI see Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society rv (Dec. 1859) 404—408; for memoir and portrait of TA see ibid, 2nd series 
vit (Nov. 1891) 32-38. For their Columbus business correspondence see Life & Letters п passim, 
index to Life, and Letter 6 below. 


59 Mlle. Antoinette Bolviller, the D'Oubrils' niece and a WI favorite. For thelr correspondence, 
seo index to Life €» Letters. à 


80 Sra. Albini was prima donna of Madrid's Italian opera company. WI may be referring to the 
Come pit finale of Morlacchi’s composition. 


91 A marginal line and arrow connect this sentence with the last of the entry for “Thursday 9.” 
above. 


93 WI may mean the Gaceta de Madrid, a tri-weekly, ир newspaper (еп La Imprenta 
Real) which carried foreign and domestic news and financial data. 


88 George Canning (1770-1827) British Prime Minister who died in office Aug. 8, 1827. 
84 WI saw "La Gazza ladra" (Diario) and gives the English title "The Maid and the Magple." 
65 See “Letters” below. 


86 On MS of this yet unpublished narrative, sub-titled “Don Garcia Fernandez,” see Langfeld 
and Blackburn, 64. See note 98, and "Chronicle of Fernan Gonzalez," Spanish Papers 330. 


(t МЕ аи а play Matilde у Malek-Adell (unidentified) and a sainete La deuda de la peseta 
Diario). 


98 MS page [82] is blank. 


99 The last reference to HWL. This letter must be that dated "Cadiz. September 24. 1827." 
First printed in "Letters" below. 
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70 An earlier use of the Diana of Jorge de Montemayor (1520—61) than WI indicates in prefatory 
remarks to his tale “The Abencerrage” in “Recollections of the Alhambra,” Knickerbocker (June 
1839), republished in Wolfert’s Roost (1855). See also Life п 325. 


тї David Wilkie, В.А. (1785-1841) accomplished Scottish painter knighted in 1836. For DW 
on meeting WI again see Cunningham, п 463. For their continued intimacy see my introduction, 
and index to Life. Life & Letters contains an edited version of this entry (п 269). 


12 Philip Henry Stanhope (1805-75), Viscount Mahon and after 1855 fifth Earl of Stanhope. 
This young Oxford graduate had a later career in public life and distinguished himself as a 
historian of English and Spanish affairs. His younger brother, a Madrid attaché, is probably 
the Mr. Stanhope named earlier on Aug. 7 and Scot $6. Life d Letters contains an edited version 
of this entry (п 269). 


78 El Real Sitio de San Lorenzo el Real del Escorial, 27 miles NW of Madrid, one of the 
wonders of Spain, an enormous monastery and palace begun in 1503 by Philip II (1527-98). 
WI first visited it in October 1826 (Journals [T&H]) xx 41). For David Wilkie's reaction see 
Cunningham, п 463 ff. For Longfellow's visit in May 1827 see Whitman, 34-35 — an edited 
version of the original letter (Houghton Library). Life & Letters contains an edited version of 
the entry for Oct. 19 (п 269). 


74 The Order of Our Lady of Mercy (Nuestra Señora de las Mercedes), O.D.M. (Mercedarians), 
founded 1218 to ransom captives in Moorish hands. 


7 Gilbert Stuart Newton (1794-1835) English artist and nephew of Gilbert Stuart, В.А. in 
1882, a London intimate of WI. Irving’s brief, unpublished description of GSN, written sometime 
after the раа mental breakdown in 1832, is in the Berg Collection, NYPL. For GSN's 1820 
portrait of WI see Life 1 frontispiece. 


16 Entries for Oct. 25, 26, 27, and 28 are in pencil and pr hard to read. WI’s description 
of this his only visit to Toledo, 47 miles S of Madrid, is the one journal entry clearly the 
E of a subsequent literary passage. See “The Cave of Hercules” in the "Illustrations" to 

e Legend of Don Roderick” from “Legends of the Conquest of Spain,” Part m of the Crayon 
Miscellany (1835). P. M. Irving, in printing edited versions of the entries for Oct. 25, 26 and 
27, noted (Life & Letters п 270) that WI misdated the tour as 1826. See also note 80. It is 
disappointing to find here no mention of Domenico Theotocopuli, "El Greco" (15419-1014), 
Е a Toledo legend. 


7T A town 80 miles S. of Madrid, site of a royal residence with impressive gardens. WI first 
visited it in May 1826 (Journals [T&H] m 24). 


18 The martyred St. Leocadia (d. 304?) is the patroness of the Primatial See of Toledo. 


19 | cannot identify any Ruyswitha. This may be WI's spelling of Receswinth (Recceswinth) 
predecessor of Wamba in the roll of 7th century Visigothic kings in Spain. 


80 This push drawing is the only exercise in E runs of WI’s humble talent for sketching. 
It suggests that he gave the sacristan a somewhat different story to tell in "The Cave of Hercules. 
See note 76. 


81 For David Wilkie on this Parla experience, see Cunningham, п 467. 


82 Vicente López y Poftafia (1772-1850) painter to Ferdinand VIL For WI's first impression 
of him in 1826, see Journals (T&H) m 14. 


88 WI saw El delinquente honrado, a comedy by Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (1744—1810) 
(Diario). 


(To be continued) 
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A woodcut from A Booke, Containing the Trve Portraitore of the Covntenances 
and Attires of the Kings of England, from William Conqueror, onto, our Soue- 
raigne Lady Queene Elizabeth now raigning. . . . Diligently collected by T. T. 


London. Printed by Iohn de Beauchesne dwelling in the Blacke Fryers. 1597. 
Spencer Collection 


Front Matter 


Henry VIII, who “raigned xxxvij. yeares, 
9. moneths, and 5. days” during which 
time he encouraged as well as supplied 
a great deal of drama (not to mention 
his own composing of songs and bal- 
lads), shall preside over this month’s 
Bulletin of theatre/theater research and 
resources (our authors favor different 
spellings). The woodcut of Henry ap- 
pears in an exceedingly rare volume 
recently acquired. 

Curator George Freedley's survey of 
the resources for theatre research in this 
country represents his contribution to 
the monumental Enciclopedia dello 
Spettacolo sponsored by the Cini Fonda- 
zione of Venice and the International 
Federation for Theatre Research. Vol- 
umes I & П (1954) were prepared 
under the editorship of Silvio d'Amico; 
ТИ & IV (1956, 1957) under that of his 
son Sandro — their goal, a guide to the 
whole spectacular world. 

How ephemeral the greatest spec- 
tacles, how little a matter of record a 
whole epoch of histrionics may be, we 
discover from Professor Goldstein’s 
article and from the very fact that his 
subject — the question of the nature of 
acting in the golden age of English 
drama — remains highly debatable: it 
will be surprising (disappointing) if his 
theory does not start a vigorous argu- 
ment among fellow scholars. 


Serialization of the Washington Irving 
Journal, bogun in our May and June 
issues, will be resumed next month. 


Costumes, Designs, Scripts 


The gift of Mrs. Peter Cusick, recently 
received, includes about 100 costume 
and scene designs made by her late 
mother Aline Bernstein, famous de- 
signer who founded the Costume Li- 
brary and the Costume Institute of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which . 
she was long president; also letters of 
theatrical and literary interest from 
José Ferrer, Moss Hart, Blanche Knopf, 
Fola LaFollette, Grace Hegger Lewis, 
Irene Lewisohn, Maxwell Perkins, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, Lee Simonson, and 
Carl Van Vechten. 

The gift of Mrs. Augustus Goetz, re- 
cently received, consists of numerous 
typescripts, in various stages of composi- 
tion, for The Heiress (from James's 
novel Washington Square), Hidden 
River, and The Immoralist, and the film 
script of Stage Struck (1958), a rewrite 
and remake of Morning Glory (1933). 


The Human Face 


An exhibition of some theatre interest 
is the one being prepared by the Slav- 
onic Division to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the death of Turgenev, 
“The Man — His Art — And His Age” 
(see back cover). It will afford a bib- 
liographical and biographical panorama 
of the man whose poems, plays, and 
novels have been published in 52 lan- 
guages, the man who declared himself 
"chiefly interested in the living truth of 
the human face." 


Just opening as we go to press is a 
fascinating exhibition of "Samplers and 
Alphabets" in Central Children's Room 
(see back cover) not to be missed. | · 


В 


Publications 


Our 1958 edition of NYPL Publications 
in Print is now in print and free for the ` 
asking — a 24-page list of our periodi- 
cals, books, and pamphlets in stock and 
of titles available on microfilm (includ- . 
ing a special list of “Hebraica and 
Judaica: Newspapers and Periodicals 
Available on Microfilm”). 
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The 26 Principal Theatre Collections 
in American Libraries and Museums 
By Grorce Freepiey, Curator of the Theatre Collection 


HIS list is a condensation of material prepared for publication, in 
Italian, in a forthcoming volume of the Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo. I 
have drawn heavily on Theatre Collections in Libraries and Museums by 
Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley (1936) and on letters or talks or visits 
to all of the twenty-odd institutions included in this report; I have also made 
use of data gathered by an American Educational Theatre Association com- 
mittee chaired by Paul Myers of the Theatre Collection. The full report is also 
to be included in a revised and enlarged edition of the 1936 volume, to be 
published in French and English and edited by André Veinstein, Rosamond 
Gilder, Paul Myers, and George Freedley, with the translation and editorial 
assistance of George Miller. 

Some of the collections included in this survey are vastly larger than 
others; all have been chosen because they combine to represent the whole 
picture of resources for theatrical research in the United States. Cinema and 
Circus appear to have been singled out for special emphasis — because 
special libraries and museums have been set up to deal with them. Radio and 
Television, on the other hand, have been included in the description of 
general theatre and drama collections, because as yet no single institution 
has singled them out for special collection. But as their importance as 
theatrical arts grows and their literature and iconography increase, the need 
will become recognized for a special foundation to handle the accumulation. 
Existing facilities have been sufficient, up to the present, but the vast out- 
pouring of television drama suggests the imminent necessity of a public 
collection, since obviously the libraries of the television networks are not 
equipped for and do not desire to serve a reading public. 
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The following list can only indicate the main categories of library holdings; . . 
when individual rarities are cited they are intended only to suggest the^ 
quality of the collections described. For early English and American drama, 
guides to the specific holdings of the major reference collections will be 
found in Gertrude Woodward and James G. McManaway, A Check List of 
English Plays, 1641-1700 (1945) and F. P. Hill, American Plays, Printed 
1749-1880 (1934). 


ж * * 


California, Hollywood 46 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Library, 9038 Melrose Ave 


Reference collection for use of professionals and serious students; specializes in 
history and development of motion picture industry; stage, radio, television in- 
cluded only as affecting that industry. About 2,000 film scripts, sound and silent; 
a small collection of letters from Thomas A. Edison, Florence Lawrence, Harry 
Davenport; some 3,600 books on cinema; 3,000 photographs of actors, writers, 
producers; a vast file of clippings. 


Calfornia, Los Angeles 17 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W 5th St 


Art Department and Picture Room (now a section of Audio-Visual Department) 
contain about 25,000 portraits and scene pictures in various media. Literature and 
Philology Department has large collection of plays (including radio, television, 
cinema scripts); books on playwriting, drama history, actors' biographies. Special 
subjects: cinema, stage design, circus, makeup. Local and southern California re- 
views and programmes collected currently. About 5,000 plays on microfilm and 
microprint. Considered best collection of English and American plays, primarily 
modern, west of the Mississippi. 


California, San Marino 9 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


Collection of English plays of 17th and 18th centuries equals and occasionally 
surpasses resources of British Museum; includes, for example, one of the two extant 
copies of the 1603 first quarto Hamlet. Basic Kemble-Devonshire Collection as- 
sembled by John Philip Kemble (1757-1823) and Duke of Devonshire (1790- 
1858; Inspector of English Plays for Licensing 1778-1824) includes 2,500 manu- 
script plays. 

Bibl.: Tudor Drama, An Exhibition Selected from Source Material in the Huntington Library 
(San Marino р.а.) 


i 


Connecticut, New Haven 
Yale University Library; School of Drama Library; Library of the Elizabethan 
Club. 

Historical and critical books and MSS on drama as literature are primarily in the 


University Library; dramatic texts and technical books on production and design 
primarily in working library of School of Drama. 


THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 39] 


, Extensive theatre materials in 2-million volume University Library general col- 
‘lection, not segregated but classed chiefly by language of origin. Rare Book Room 
: holdings strong through all English and American drama; numerous first and early 

editions; 900 volumes collected plays, chiefly 18th, early 19th century editions, 

including 250 volumes collected d stage historian John Genest; earliest known 

MS copy of Macbeth; MSS and letters of Garrick, Sheridan, many others. Much 

indigenous dramatic material in Yale Collection of American Literature, including 

James Weldon Johnson Collection with full coverage of the Negro in all aspects of 

modern drama; MSS of Philip Barry, Eugene O'Neill. Theatre holdings of German 

Literature Collection especially strong in Goethe. Modern dramatists of South 

America well represented. 

Several University Library special collections are devoted exclusively to theatre. 
Crawford Collection on the Modern Drama contains over 30,000 British and Amer- 
ican playbills from mid-18th century to present (currently maintained); portraits 
of stage and screen actors; pictures of settings, costumes, scenes from New York 
and London productions, and theatre buildings; clipping files of reviews and 
articles. Supplemented by Grieshaber, Emerson, and Hunt Collections of English 
and American playbills. Collection of Literature of the American Musical Theatre 
contains 7,000 items of sheet music, scores, recordings, and some MSS relating to 
musical plays. Theatrical Prints Collection over 80,000 photographs of stage 
activity in Europe and this country. 

Separate library of School of Drama serves students preparing for profession. 
Over 12,000 books including large collection of plays, history of theatre, theatre 
architecture, dramatic criticism, ы and costume design, stage lighting, produc- 
tion. Special section of bound production books of public and student perform- 
ances since founding of School in 1925. Bound master’s theses. Also scripts (radio, 
film, television), theatre periodicals and bulletins, catalogs of play-publishing com- 
panies, miscellaneous college and community theatre programmes, clippings. 

Library of Elizabethan Club, affiliated with the University, a distinguished col- 
lection of Tudor and Stuart literature including the Shakespeare folios, a number 
of the quartos, plays by contemporaries, several rare interludes. 


District of Columbia, Washington 3 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 201 E Capitol St 


Greatest number of Shakespeare folios and quartos ае collection of Eng- 
lish drama to 1660 one of four or five largest in world; of English drama 1641-1700 
one of two or three largest. Extensive collection of English drama 1701—1850; very 
good collection of Neo-Latin drama; good and growing collection of Italian drama 
to 1600. Good collection of theatrical masks, stage properties, costumes, souvenirs, 
models, architectural blueprints including John Cranford Adams model of Globe 
and Conklin model. Extensive collection of theatrical account books; 3,000 prompt- 
books 1630-1900 (more than half Shakespearean) with a few modern Shakespear- 
ean promptbooks and typescripts; thousands of prints 1600-1900 and photographs 
1870-1930; over 200,000 English playbills of 18th and 19th centuries. 

There is a replica of an Plizabethan playhouse, where no play has been per- 
formed though readings have been held, and a permanent historical exhibition for 
tourists. But library resources are reserved for serious scholars. 


BibL: The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 1933, published for the Trustees of 
Amherst College (who administer the Henry Clay Folger endowment); pamphlets: The Folger 
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Shakespeare Memorial Library. A Report on Progress, 1981-1941 (1949), . . . A Brief Account 
(1947), . . . A Brief Description (published for the Trustees of Amherst College, by Cornell 
University Press, 1954); articles: James G. McManaway “A Survey of the Harmsworth Col- 
lection” Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly xvm (1938) 32 6, “Additions to the Harmsworth 
Collection” A хуш (1939) 102-105; Louis B. Wright “The Folger Library as a Research 
Institution” College and Research Libraries (Jan 1952) 14-17; William Adams Slade “The 
Folger Shakespeare Library" D.C. Libraries ту (1932) 96-107 reprinted Library Journal туп 
(1932) 601-607; Frederick С. Vosburgh “Wonders of the New Washington” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Apr 1935) 457—488; Joseph T. Foster “Folger: Biggest Little Library in the 
World” NGM (Sep 1951) 411-424; James C. McManaway “The Folger Shakespeare Library" 
Shakespeare S 1 (1948) 57-58; George F. Whicher "The Folger Shakespeare Library” 
Theatre Arts Mo xvi (1932) 108—111; “Famous Theatre Collections" TAM хуп (1933) 
797-749, 


District of Columbia, Washington 25 
Library of Congress 


Principal drama repository of the nation, but its enormous holdings are scattered 
throughout, not organized into a theatre or drama collection. 

Some 400,000 pieces of drama and theatre literature in book collection, plus 
unpublished plays deposited in Copyright Office — about 210,000 unpublished 
20th century plays, mostly in typescript. Among MSS and letters are personal 
papers of John Balderston (his promptbooks are in NYPL), Charlotte Cushman, 
Anna E. Dickinson, Geraldine Farrar, Owen Wister; substantial lyric theatre dona- 
tions by Maxwell Anderson, George Gershwin, Deems Taylor, Victor Herbert, 
Richard Rodgers, Sigmund Romberg. Composers' holdings are in Music Division; 
also in that division, in Koussevitsky and Coolidge Collections, are original theat- 
rical MSS including Marc Blitzstein's Regina, Benjamin Britten's Peter Grimes, 
Douglas Moore's The Ballad of Baby Doe. Ballet MSS include Copland's Appa- 
lachian Spring, Hindemith’s Herodiade, Milhaud's Jacob's Dream, Stravinsky’s 
Apollon Musagète. Albert Schatz Collection has at least 200,000 opera and operetta 
libretti. : 

Rare Book Division has over 10,000 playbills and programmes including 2,000 
playbills of Shakespearean performances in England 1746-1848. Remarkable col- 
lection of photographic prints and negatives in Prints and Photographs Division, 
though not subject indexed. Harry Houdini Magic Collection includes extensive 
clipping file. So do the Geraldine Farrar and other collections. On microfilm are 
archives of Comedie Francaise 1673-1700 and similar material. Motion picture 
film totaled 115,816 reels in January 1958. 

Bibl.: Catalog of Copyright Entries, Parts 3-4, Dramas and Works Prepared for Oral Delivery; 


Parts 12-13, Motion Pictures and Filmstrips; Motion Pictures, 1894-1912 (92 p 1953), 1912- 
1939 (1,256 p 1951), 1940-1949 (598 p 1953) 


Florida, Sarasota 
Circus Hall of Fame 


Six museum buildings display this vast collection of círcuseana which includes 
thousands upon thousands of posters, programmes, photographs of circus per- 
formers and acts, pictures of tents and performances; collection of costumes; small 
collection of 500 MSS and letters; small book collection primarily used by staff. 
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Illinois, Chicago 37 
University of Chicago Library 

Vies i collection in Middle West. Active collecting began with founding in 
1891, reflects interest in Chicago and Midwest theatre but comprehensive in Amer- 
ican printed sources and substantial in English plays before 1800 plus long runs 
of 19th century English and American acting editions; 5,500 volumes in Fred W. 
Atkinson Collection of American drama. Some promptbooks, though not specially 
collected; 1,500 typescripts of plays produced but not published 1865-1890 in 
Morton Collection; some 200 MSS, mostly letters of actors and actresses; letters 
(200 pieces) of English actor Richard John Smith 1786-1855; some dramatic MSS 
and letters in William Vaughan Moody papers. Fairly strong runs of playbills of 
19th century English theatres, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, etc.; Five to six thou- 
sand miscellaneous playbills and some small runs for American theatres; some 
runs of Chicago theatre programmes. Some ten to twelve thousand cinema stills of 
late '20s, early '80s; many photographs of stage actors from 1890s scattered in col- 
lection of theatrical scrapbooks, which include dramatic and other clippings. 
Largest is Briggs Collection of 14,000 dramatic reviews arranged by title. 


Illinois, Urbana 
University of Illinois Library 

Over 25,000 books scattered in departmental and general stack collections; nu- 
merous microprints and microfilms. Emphases: history of American theatre; Italian 
Renaissance theatre; theatrical architecture and construction since 1940; English 
dramatic literature, Shakespeare, 16th and 17th centuries, basic working collection 
18th and 19th centuries; Japanese theatre, in illustrative and English language 
books. 


Massachusetts, Boston 17 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square 


Many drama and theatre books in general collection; books on costume in Fine 
Arts Department, on sets and lighting in Science and Technology Department. 
Rare Book Room houses many collections of considerable importance: Allen A. 
Brown Collection; George Ticknor Collection of Spanish and Portuguese Books 
including unique holograph MS of Lope de Vega's El Castigo Sin Venganzo; 
Thomas Tennant Barton Collection of Tudor and Jacobean drama with Shake- 
speare holdings only surpassed in this country by Folger, Furness (U. of Penn- 
sylvania), and possibly NYPL; John Gibbs Gilbert Collection of books and pam- 
phlets of dramatic literature including rare single plays annotated by that actor. 

Bibl: Boston Public Library, Catalogue of the Allen A. Brown Collection of Books Relating 
to the Stage (1919), Catalogue of the S h Library and of Portuguese Books bequeathed by 
George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library (1879), Barton Library. Catalogue Part I, Shake- 
speare Collection (1890), Part II, Miscellaneous (1889); dramas in the Gilbert Collection listed 
in Boston Public Library Bulletin (1890-91) 420-425 and (1891-92) 15-18. 


Massachusetts, Cambridge 38 


Harvard University, Houghton Library 


One of seven largest theatre collections in world, ranking with Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, Nationalbibliotek in Vienna, former 
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Alexander Minsky Library in Leningrad, Bahkrushin Theatre Museum in Moscow, 
LC, and NYPL. 

Nucleus Robert W. Lowe’s Theatrical Library, purchased 1902; gift added in 
1915 Robert Gould Shaw Collection of ephemera, portraits, engravings, photo- 
graphs, posters, clippings, extra-illustrated volumes of standard theatrical works; 
in 1917 Evert Wendell Collection including that of Augustin Daly; and Henry H. 
Rogers Collection of 19th and early 20th century material. Collection of English, 
American, Continental playbills of 17th-19th centuries nears million; 75,000 en- 
graved portraits, caricatures, scenes; hundreds of thousands of photographs; hun- 
dreds of original scene and costume designs for stage, ballet, opera. Rarities from 
the Shaw, Wendell, George Chaffee Dance, and Edward Sheldon Modern American 
Theatre Collections are on permanent display. 

Bibl: Lillian A. Hall Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre Collection of the Har- 
vard College Library 4 vols. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press 1930-34); pamphlets: The 
Rogers Memorial Room (Harvard ege Library 1935), William Van Lennep The Harvard 
Theatre Collection (Houghton Library 1952); articles: Owen Wister “Evert Jansen Wendell” 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine xxvi (1018) 345-356; William Van Lennep “Nell Gwyn's Play- 
going at the King’s Expense” Harvard Library Bulletin ту (1950) 405—408. 


Michigan, Detroit 2 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave 


Music and Drama Department has good working collection, current\ and local, 
plus standard works on American and world theatre; few plays in foreign languages 
but many theatre books in all languages, English publications well represented. 
Created as a department of the performing arts, greatest strength derives from the 
hybrid forms’ being well represented. Music prime emphasis, then theatre, cinema, 
radio, television, dance. Obvious book resources supplemented by musical scores, 
phonograph records, lyric and dramatic, and plays, also representative collection 
of photographs. Stress on theatre material of Detroit and Michigan. Large historical 
sheet music collection emphasizes American musical theatre. Hackley Collection 
documents accomplishments of Negroes in the performing arts. 

Bibl.: The Detroit Public Library's E. Azalia Hackley Memorial Collection of Negro Music, 
Dance and Drama (Detroit Public Library 1955) 


New Hampshire, Hanover 
Dartmouth College, Baker Library 


Strong collection of plays, dramatic history, and volumes devoted to techniques ' 
of theatre as befits a college emphasizing play production. Principal drama collec- 
tion is Spanish, numbers 16,000. Percy Mackaye collections devoted primarily to 
dramatic and theatrical careers of his family and persons associated 1870-1950. 
Bella C. Landauer Collection of O’Neilleana contains about 75 letters, nearly com- 
plete collection of first editions by and about Eugene O'Neill. 


New Jersey, Princeton 
Princeton University Library 

William Seymour Theatre Collection of promptbooks, photographs, scrapbooks, 
programmes, clippings was amassed by the stage director for Boston Museum and 
Empire Theatre of New York, famous 19th century stock companies, and strength 
of collection lies primarily in these two areas. Boston Museum promptbooks of 
particular interest; Bailey (Barnum and Bailey) Collection of circus posters, route 
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books, photographs, scrapbooks, etc.; number of Eugene O'Neill play MSS; 1,600 
books in addition to 20,000 volumes of plays, drama history and criticism in general 
stack collections. French drama, Elizabethan and Restoration plays, non-book ma- 
terials of American theatre outside New York, especially summer theatre activities. 


Bibl: Marguerite Loud McAneny "Confessions of A Custodian, or an Recipe for a 
Large Theatre Collection" Princeton University Library Chronicle п по. 4 (June 1941) 137- 
146, "Eleven Manuscripts of Eugene O'Neill" PULC гу по. 2 & 3 (Feb - Apr 1943) 86-89. 


New York, New York 27 
Columbia University Libraries 


About 75,000 volumes of printed plays, оар ор theatre history in general 
collection. Department of Special Collections has about 8,000 volumes primarily 
on literary side of drama; 2,000 letters on dramatic subjects comprising Brander 
Matthews Papers in Butler Library. Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum Library 
in Philosophy Hall about 8,000 volumes, mainly on stage craft, and extensive files 
of clippings, playbills, illustrations of actual production. Brander Matthews Dra- 
matic Museum, fourth floor of old Low Library, has priceless theatrical objects: 
200 masks, 250 models, 200 puppets, 10,000 prints and original drawings, 18,000 
photographs, 25,000 playbills, 15,000 programmes, 200 posters; Museum has exhi- 
bitions, special shows, lectures. 

University abandoned aim of a definitive cinema collection, but has file of 5,500 
photographic stills, numerous letters, playbills scattered in various collections. 

Bibl.: A List of the Models of Theatres and of Stage-Sets in the Dramatic Museum at Colum- 
bia University in the City of New York (Columbia University 1924) 


New York, New York 29 
Museum of the City of New York Collections, 1220 Fifth Ave 

Theatre and Music Collection, restricted to New York City material, building 
towards complete record of its entertainment world. Library has 4,000 theatre 
reference books; 500 promptbooks and 200 typescripts; 1,000 MSS and letters; 
100,000 playbills, posters, programmes and tickets; 10,000 photographs of stage 
personalities, scenes, pictures of theatres; countless clippings, unlisted and un- 
bound; 10 masks, 250 stage p 400 costumes, 300 souvenirs, 50 models. 
Famous for beautifully arranged exhibitions. 


New York, New York 19 
Museum of Modern Art Library, 11 W 53 St 

Supplies book and reference needs of museum’s circulating Film Library (art 
and documentary films) and maintains competence in film literature. About 2,000 
books and bound periodicals; 200 typescripts of theses and scenarios; 200 film 
posters (in Design Department); 50 legal size file drawers of newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings and photographs of performers and cinema personalities; 100,000 
cards from WPA Film Index not published; 1,000 dance and theatre books. 

BibL: The Film Index (New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 1941) 


New York, New York 18 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave 


Theatre Division, not largest but most used collection anywhere; principal 
resources non-book materials: a million playbills and programmes; over 200,000 
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photographs, prints, engravings; several million clippings from newspapers and 
magazines; thousands of original scene and costume designs and caricatures. 
Artists represented include Léon and André Bakst, Simon Lissim, Nathalie Gont- 
charova, Ludolfs Liberts, Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel Geddes, Donald 
Oenslager, David Ffolkes, Lucinda Ballard, Erté, Marcel Vertés. Several thousand. 
scrapbooks and pressbooks cover production records of such American managers 
as Klaw and Erlanger, David Belasco, Augustin Daly, Winthrop Ames, Liebler and 
Company, Charles Frohman, Inc., Provincetown Players, Theatre Guild, Theatre 
Union. Over 500,000 cinema stills; several thousand radio and television stills. 

George Becks Collection of promptbooks, Shakespearean and other, received. 
1905; in 1932 Dramatists’ Guild Council urged all members to present promptbook 
or corrected typescript of each play produced; thousands of scripts in Belasco, 
Ames, Liebler, Frohman, Theatre Guild, Charles Dillingham, F. Ray Comstock 
Collections, and particularly in R. H. Burnside Collection still being catalogued. 

British stage comprehensively represented in Hiram Stead Collection of scrap- 
books, portfolios of playbills, programmes, prints, photographs, critiques and 
biographical articles, boxoffice statements, memorabilia 1673-1932; Henin Collec- 
tion of French stage strong in 18th and 19th centuries; Russian stage in pictures, 
programmes, scrapbooks in Comstock and Oliver Sayler Collections. All these: 
collections implement the approximately 80,000 printed plays in literature collec- 
tions of Library including those in Cyrillic and other alphabets in Slavonic, Jewish,, 
Oriental Divisions. About 65,000 volumes of theatrical history, biography, produc- 
tion, books on cinema, radio, television, magic, circus, vaudeville, marionettes. 

Music Division has about 2,800 libretti for operas, operettas, and some musical 
comedies. Also complete sheet music for 2,960 musical comedies. Over 90,000: 
programs, many related to theatrical subjects such as operas, oratorios, intermezzos, 
pasticcios. Dance Collection has over 5,000 books, 118 magazines currently re- 
ceived, 55,000 programmes, 1,800 prints, 40,000 photographs, 90,000 clippings. Valu- 
able indexes to the collection are: a subject to material on ballet in opera, 
costume, decor, lighting, motion pictures, stagecraft, television, musical comedies, 
mime, etc.; an iconography file indexing drawings, prints, photographs (incl. re- 
m of dances, dancers, stage sets, scenic designs, costumes; a title file of 

allets indicating librettist, designers, place and date of first performance. 

Manuscript Division has thousands of theatre letters and autographs, notably 
20,000 letters in Paul Kester Collection; numerous MS plays, rarest doubtless Lope 
de Vega's El Brazil Restituido. Reserve Division (Rare Book Room) has thousands 
of broadsides, many of theatre interest; Shakespeare folios and quartos, the Ben 
Jonson folio, English drama before 1700. Prints Division has representative showing. 
of rarer theatrical engravings and mezzotints. Arents Tobacco Collection contains 
original MS of Wildes The Importance of Being Earnest, F. Marion Crawford 
materials of both theatre and tobacco interest. Berg Collection has numerous 
theatrical MSS, first editions of British and American playwrights of last two 
centuries, notably Shaw. Spencer Collection owns 10 elaborately illustrated 
Festival Books. 

All of above holdings are available for research use in the Reference Depart- 
ment. The Library's Circulation Department has 85,000 plays and theatre books 
scattered through 80 branches with particular concentration in 58th Street, Don- 
nell, and Central Circulation Branches. These are available for home use. 


BibL: Jack Douglass A Survey of the Theatre Collection of The New York Public Library 
(Columbia University, unpublished MLS thesis, 1051); Edward D. Coleman The Bible in Eng- 
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lish Drama: An Annotated List of Plays (NYPL 1031); William B. Gamble The Deve of 
Scenic Art and Stage Machinery; A List of References in The New York Public Library (NYPL 
1928); Robinson Locke Dramatic Collection in The New York Public Library (NYPL 1025); 
Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books (NYPL 1928); pamphlets: “American Drama Exhibi- 
tion, Nov. 1, 1916 — Feb. 31, 1917” (NYPL Branch Library Book News October 1916), "A Few 
Plays of the U. S. and Allies Prepared by the N. Y. Centre of America" (NYPL BLBN Decem- 
ber 1917), "60 Years of the New York Stage, 1860—1920" (NYPL BLBN April 1925); articles: 
“Catalogue of the Becks Collection of Promptbooks in The New York Public Library" Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library x (1906) 100-148, “A List of Works in The New York Public 
Library Relating to Oriental Drama" BNYPL x (1906) 251-256, "A List of Dramas in The 
New York Public Library Relating to the Jews, and of Dramas in Hebrew, ia eae and 
udeo-German, together with Essays on the Jewish Stage” BNYPL x1 (1907) 18-51, Daniel C. 

askell, comp. “List of American Dramas in The New York Public Library" BNYPL хіх (1915) 
739-796, Caroline Hill Davis, comp. “Pageants in Great Britain and the United States” BNYPL 
xx (1916) 753-791, William B. Gamble, comp. “A List of References to Illustrations Since 
1900, with Index of Artists and Theatres" BNYPL xxi (1917) 239-280 & 326-363, Daniel 
C. Haskell “Foreign Plays in English — A List of Translations in The New York Public Library" 
BNYPL xxv (1920) 61-92 & 219-261, Frank Weitenkampf “Peep-Show Prints” BNYPL xxv 
(1921) 358-366, John Mulholland “Behind the Magician’s Curtain; An Exhibition of Books 
and Printing Relating to E and Magic" BNYPL xxxu (1928) 83-87,"The Fred Lotto 
Collection" BNYPL xxxv (1931) 390—400, George Freedley "David Belasco Exhibit in The New 
York Public Library" BNYPL xxxvi (1932) 210-220; George Freedley "The Cinema Enters 
the Library" journal Educational Soctology x (1936) 168171, “The New York Public Library's 
Theatre Service" National Theatre Conference erly Bulletin 1 (1939) 9-12, "The New 
York Public Library’s Theatre Collection" S Libraries xxxvi (1945) 7-10; Simon Lissim 
"Eine Franzosische Theaterausstellung in New York" Theater der Welt x (1937) 39-40; John 
van Druten "The Theatre Collection” Theatre Annual (1942) 50-55; Beatrice Atlass "Permanent 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library" Trend ш (1934) 195-196; Julie Eideshetm 
"Library Research” The Writer um (1939) 178-180. 


New York, Rochester 7 
George Eastman House Inc, Library, 900 East Ave 
Major American film archive, covers whole field of photography but especially 
cinematography; frequent exhibition and research showings. Collection now in- 
cludes that of Museum of Modern Art Film Library of New York City, deposited 
private collection of James Card of films dating from 1893, fabulous Bouly's 1892 
Cinematographs, Edison Kinetoscope, Armat’s own model of his Vitascope, Muto- 
scopes, a Mutograph, hundreds of Muybridge's negatives and his notebooks and 
apparatus. Henry A. Strong Collection of Historical Motion Pictures, presently 
1,500,000 feet of film, is growing at rate of 1,000 feet a day. О. 5. Department of 
Defense has made Eastman House depository of military films and apparatus. 
Eastman House and the Museum are converting extant nitrate films to acetate. 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina Library 

In addition to plays, dramatic and theatrical history and criticism in main stack 
collection are notably 2,000 volumes, many scrapbooks, promptbooks, programmes, 
MSS, letters in Henderson American Drama Collection; Roland Holt Collection 
of books, programmes, photographs, clippings of American theatre 1881-1931; 
3,000 volumes in Tannenbaum Shakespeare Collection; also some film scripts. 


Ohio, Cleveland 14 


Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave 


No separate collection but theatre collecting active since 1869; good circulating 
and reference collections of stage, film, radio, television plays in all modern and 
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classical languages for community's 140 producing organizations, professional and 
amateur. Fine Arts Department has 5,400 volumes in theatre including dance and 
marionettes, with о 8 on American and English stage. Large collection of 
programmes, mainly Cleveland (nearly энен, and New York; scenes from 
plays; Cleveland and New York dramatic criticism. Leo Weidenthal Collection of 
old playbills, photographs, letters, autographs, tickets, pictures, MSS. 

Bibl.: Cleveland Public Library, Drama in Mid-Century (1956) 


Ohio, Columbus 10 
Ohio State University Libraries 

Good general collection. Non-book materials concentrated in Theatre Collec- 
tion (founded 1952), which uses unique Research Classification System. About 
5,000 programmes and playbills; 6,000 photographic reproductions, mostly of scene 
design. Supplemented аа and over 3,000 projection slides. Impressive 
microfilm file of promptbooks and typescripts in NYPL, Yale, Harvard, Victoria 
and Albert Museum; microfilm of important English pantomime collection; 19th 
century promptbooks and theatrical design since Renaissance generally represented. 

BibL: The OSU Theatre Collection Bulletin twice yearly since 1954 devoted primarily to 
research in and acquisitions of collection; articles: John H. McDowell “Research in Action at 
OSU” Players Magazine (Oct 1956), “Organization of OSU” PM (Mar 1956), “Research Re- 
sources at OSU” PM (Dec 1955), “Theatre Library, OSU” PM (May 1955) 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4 
University of Pennsylvania Library 

Good general university collection. Research materials in Rare Book Collection 
and Furness Memorial Library, a special wing. Morris L. Clothier Collection of 
Early American Drama, through Civil War, has 650 volumes representing over 
300 authors; Herbert Arnold Speiser Collection of Modern American Plays has 
over 2,200 titles, current plays added as published. 

MS collection includes among bound MS and typescript texts 25 by Robert 
Montgomery Bird, 2 by George Henry Boker, 10 by Clyde Fitch, 6 by James A. 
Herne, 2 by Steele Mackay, 2 by William Gillette, 1 by Langdon E. Mitchell, 3 by 
Rachel Crothers, 15 by Edward M. Dilley; 139 typescripts of plays by David 
Belasco, William Gillette, Augustin Daly, et al; 12 boxes of unbound MSS and 
letters of Robert Montgomery Bird and letters to and from the above playwrights. 
Some 20 bound volumes of playbills, with newspaper clippings and portraits, un- 
indexed, on Philadelphia stage 1870-1900; 15 bound күр Philadelphia plays 
1850-1890, indexed; 20 volumes clippings and stage notices 1904-1917. Valuable 
“History of The Philadelphia Stage to 1855,” 6-volume compilation of articles by 
Charles Durang from Philadelphia Sunday Transcript never published in book form. 

About 12,500 volumes of Shakespeareana, etc. in Furness Memorial Library, 
working library of Horace Howard Furness with important additions; comple- 
mented by Rare Book Collection of 350 English plays published 1640-1700. Hugo 
Rennert Collection of Spanish drama is nucleus of outstanding collection of Lope 
de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto. 


Rhode Island, Providence 12 


Brown University, John Hay Library 


Harris Collection of American Poetry and Plays has 120,000 volumes; Lampdon 
Collection of Pageants about 250 volumes and portfolios; Asa Cushman Collection 
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of Plays (MSS and promptbooks); Jillson Collection about 600 volumes on dram- 
atic and stage history of 18th and 19th centuries. Many early American plays. 


Bibl.: "The Harris Collection of American Poetry and Plays” Books at Brown п no. 4 (June 
1940) publ. by The Friends of The Library of Brown University. 


Texas, Austin 12 
University of Texas, Mirabeau B. Lamar Library 


Main Library has standard theatre works and modern plays for students in 
flourishing Department of Drama. Hoblitzelle Theatre Collection is building a 
living theatre collection on core of famed Albert Davis Collection of Brooklyn 
acquired on indefinite loan in 1956: photographs, prints, posters, programmes, 
clippings, other non-book materials 1879-1942. 

The Hoblitzelle Foundation of Dallas purchased the Messmore Kendall Theatre 
Collection and presented it to the Library in June 1958. The nucleus of this great 
collection was created by Harry Houdini, who died in 1926. After his death Mr. 
Kendall purchased the collection and added to it and preserved it. Probably the 
last of the great theatrical libraries still owned privately, it will now be available 
to theatre scholars. Its American and English extra-illustrated books, MSS, letters, 
prints, photographs, and playbills are of a great value to scholarship. 

Rare Book Room houses Wrenn Collection of 6,000 volumes including Shake- 
speare folios and quartos, Beaumont and Fletcher, autographed Ben Jonson texts; 
Restoration drama includes Dryden and Aphra Behn; MSS of Keats's Otho The 
Great and Byron’s Cain and Sardanapalus. Spanish Literature Collection has some 
10,000 19th and 20th century plays. Genaro Garcia Collection has 400 Mexican 
plays. Aitken and Stark Collections contain many dramatic items. 


Washington, Seattle 5 
University of Washington, School of Drama Library 


Over 19,000 volumes include 2,200 acting editions of plays 1880-1915 and 1,200 
acting editions 1915-1958; 15 theatrical masks (African, Alaskan, Oriental); 14 
theatre models (Greek, Roman, Italian, English, Chinese, Japanese); 3,000 cos- 
tumes of all countries and periods; several hundred stage properties; 150 type- 
scripts of modern American plays; 500 miscellaneous programmes, European and 
American. Barrett H. Clark Collection has 300 letters from American and European 
dramatists and critics. J. Willis Sayre Collection has 12,000 photographs of actors, 
singers, film stars, and includes cinema stills and photographs of New York stage 
productions. Library has tripled since 1936. 


On the Transition from Formal to Naturalistic 
Acting in the Elizabethan and 
Post-Elizabethan Theater 


By LEONARD GOLDSTEIN 
Rutgers University 


HE following essay is an attempt to shed light on the vexed question 
Va the relative dominance of formal and naturalistic acting in the 
Elizabethan and immediately post-Elizabethan theater. Previous investiga- 
tions of the problem have relied mainly on detailed examination of the scanty 
and ambiguous contemporary references to acting; they describe the coex- 
istence of formal and naturalistic modes, but their conclusions are inconclu- 
sive and contradictory. The work of Alfred Harbage ! and Marvin Rosenberg ? 
may be taken to represent the formalist and the naturalistic schools of thought 
on the subject, each regarding one as the acting style of the whole period 
and the other style as a relatively unimportant byproduct. The question 
how and why each of these styles came into existence has been given 
little attention. A comprehensive historical analysis of the phenomena remains 
to be attempted. 

There has been some speculation about the responses of the nes 
to the acting. The idea has been entertained that playwrights must have 
written the kind of play in greatest contemporary demand,’ but it has not 
been applied to the kind of acting. Nor has the nature of audience demand 
been analysed beyond the assumption that any good audience wants of art 
the things that accord with the requirements of modern “good taste.” Yet 
not only is the modern audience different in significant ways from its Eliza- 
bethan predecessor, but we can see significant changes taking place in both 
plays and audiences within the seventeenth century, both differing greatly 
from their earlier feudal counterparts. That the style of acting changed from a 


1 “Elizabethan Acting,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. niv (685-708). See also Denis Diderot, The 
Paradox of Acting (written in 1770s, 1st published 1830) tr. W. H. Pollock (New York 1957); 
S. L. Bethell, "Shakespeare's Actors,” Ret, of English Studies 1 (1950) 193-205, a logical out- 
come of his Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (London and New York 1948); 
B. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting (Oxford 1951); R. A. Foakes, "The Player's Passion: Some 
Notes on Elizabethan Psychology and Acting,” Essays and Studies of the English Assn. vu 
(1954) 62-77. 

2 “Elizabethan Actors: Men or Marionettes,” PMLA rxix (1954) 915—927. See also William 
Archer, Masks or Faces (1888, 1957). 


3 Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions (New York 1952). 
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relatively formal, distancing kind on.the Elizabethan stage to an increasingly 
naturalistic, intimate kind on the Carolinian is my conclusion from evidence 
within the plays themselves but especially from what may be called the 
evidence of context, from an examination of the nature of changes within 
the English playgoing society, seen in broad historical perspective. 

Certain elements within each kind of play more or less obviously call for 
a certain kind of acting; for example, the formal aspects of dumbshow and 
metrical language necessarily impose firm limits to the actors' and producer's 
interpretations. Very broadly speaking the seventeenth century transition 
from verse to prose can be seen at once to indicate a transition from more 
to less stylized manner of delivery. Attending to the content of the drama, 
Harbage has shown that as the composition of the audience changed the 
content changed. So too the style. What we must explore in its fullest impli- 
cations is the large social fact that the role of the individual member of the 
audience is different in different stages of a developing social process, that 
the manner in which he conceptualizes about reality is of necessity different 
and in consequence his cultural demands are different, in each period. 


1 


WHAT, then, are the social and cultural conditions of the Elizabethan period, 
and what is their creative relevance to the drama and to the characteristic 
acting of that period? 

One of the more important achievements of the middle class in its rise to 
power was the establishment of property in the name of the individual and 
with it the institutions necessary for the uninhibited exploitation of the 
instruments of production in the pursuit of profit. Modern society was born 
in a context of authoritarian civil, religious, and ethical institutions, whose 
overall expression was the feudal state and church. This political frame made 
no provision for activities whose sole aim was the individual pursuit of profit, 
itself a new concept in feudal Europe. Nascent capitalism, with its inherent 
individualism, soon became locked in a centuries’ long struggle with the 
feudal state and church. 

The new way of living, first in handicrafts, then in manufacture with the 
latter’s simple division of labor, with the trade attendant on these new modes 
of production, had to formulate sanctions for itself, the more so as it faced 


4 For the direction of the following analysis of the p reneural spirit in forming modern insti- 
tutions, see R. H. Tawney, Re and the Rise of Capitalism TN New York 1026); Harold J. 
Laski, The Rise of European Liberalism (London 1936) chs. i, ii; Karl H. Niebyl, atc 
of Economic Analysis (Honolulu 1945) introduction and ch. ii. 
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antagonistic institutions, and to explain itself, because it had to formulate 
ethical guides and principles for those engaged in commodity production for 
which the then predominant moral and ethical institutions were in all es- 
sential points inadequate. The gradual crystallization of the new ideas took 
place in the most general way, and assumed the same form in which the 
rules of conduct and the purported reasons of existence had been presented 
in the past, namely in a new theology, Protestantism. The form that the new 
attitudes took was, however, not only negatively determined, that is, as a 
new theology. It was expressed positively in new modes of science," economic 
theory,® political theory," art? music, and drama. 

The feudal serf had been a subordinate particle in a hierarchic whole 
that was forever given and into which he perforce fitted himself, manifesting 
little by way of individualistic traits. The feudal artisan, however, the com- 
modity producer who in and of himself represented the earliest stage of 
capitalist development, represented in his individual person the unit 
of production. His identity as an individual was clearly established in 
his entrepreneural activity. In the next stage of capitalist development, 
the period within which the drama reached its fullest. development, 
the individual entrepreneur had already to a considerable extent been 
reduced to the position of being part of a divided labor process, no 
longer representing in himself the productive process as a whole. The 
manner in which he in turn had to conceive of his relation to reality was | 
as a relation, that is, he had to conceive it abstractly, in non-individualistic 
terms. 

In the music of the period the contrapuntal motet is characterized by the 
interaction of a number of interdependent voices. To the individual the effect 
is not a naturalistic representation of reality (as, in a later age, flute runs 
imitative of birds); the motet is a highly abstract product reflecting the new 
cooperation and interaction of free people in manufacture, typified by the 
factories of Flanders and Florence and different from the earlier ways of 
slavery, serfdom, or early artisan manufacture. The music is real precisely 
because of its abstractness, which can express a way of life that transcends 
the actions of the single individual..In other words, since an interactive 
process cannot be touched, it has to be apprehended abstractly, that is as 


5 See Niebyl, ch. xiv; also Leonardo Olschki, “Galileo’s Philosophy of Science,” Philosophical 
Rev. ки (1943) 349-365; and my forthcoming “Scientific Method and Robert Burton’s ‘Cento 
out of Divers Writers, " Rutgers Unio. Library Jour. 

9 Karl H. Niebyl, Studies in the Classical Theories of Money (New York 1948), 

7 Olschki, Machiavelli the Scientist (Berkeley 1945). 

8 Frederick Antal, Florentine Painting in the Age of the Renaissance (London 1948). 
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a whole that is real? Early polyphonic music is therefore a realistic repre- 
sentation of actual social relations, which contrast with the simple direct 
parallelism of the work process characteristic of feudalism and early antiquity. 
The Gregorian chant, representative music of feudalism, had now become 
inadequately abstract, that is “ideological,” !? and could only be forcibly 
reimposed on the people, in opposition to the emergent polyphonic music, 
by those seeking to slow down or halt changes that threatened the structure 
of feudal church and state.!! 

The same new relational abstraction can be found in the domestic book 
literature in the period between 1487 and 1653, although evidence of the 
appearance of the moral principles contained in these books appears in 
poetry as far back as the beginning of the 13th century in the Proverbs of 
Alfred.!? In the domestic book proper we do not find cases presented as 
guides to behavior (as in the Bible), but, as in the earlier poetry, principles 
explicitly stated and only illustrated by examples. Only gradually, as be- 
havior became sufficiently routinized to be self evident, could individual 
cases offer direct guides to conduct. Thus side by side with the type of book 
which enunciates principles, there emerges a type of book, such as William 
Perkins The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience (1608), which 
gives prohibitive and permissive advice on concrete problems based on the 
general principles that had become part of the moral and ethical Weltbild 
of the bourgeois. 

Just as the new music presented the new structure of society abstractly, 
and just as the domestic book literature presented abstract principles, so 


9? Niebyl, Background, p. 283, and see the whole chapter which deals with the development of 
the scientific method. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Niebyl, for the methodological approach 
to the subject of this article and for clarifying many points in social and cul history. 
10 In its technical sense this term denotes a type of consciousness in which the actual condition 
of society does not correspond to the consciousness of it, so that the real situation is obscured 
both to the carriers of the false conceptions and to others. In ideology the abstractions are 
MEOS See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, tr. Louis Wirth and Edward Shils (New 
York 1946). 
11 The church (both Roman Catholic and Protestant for different reasons) resisted the intro- 
duction of chromaticism, particularly in the Netherland motet, as chromaticism had become a 
way of expressing specifically Protestant ideas. See Edward A. Lowinsky, Secret Chromatic Art 
in the Netherland Motet, tr. Carl Buchman (New York 1946) chs. viti, ix. 
12 Ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford 1907) text A, lines 247-267. For the domestic book literature see 
Chilton Latham Powell, English Domestic Relations 1487-1653 (New York 1917); Louis B. 
Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill 1935) ch. vii; William and 
Maleville Haller, “The Puritan Art of Love," Huntington Libr. Quar. v (1942) 235-272. 
Wright (p. 202) remarks that "the beginnings of advice of this sort probably go back to the 
origin of commercial society. In лүн evidences of a bourgeois spirit in the counsel upon 
domestic problems is discernible in some of the early treatises on the subject.” The emergence 
of such a specifically bourgeois domestic literature is indicative of a тше in social relations 
from feodal. agricultural to bourgeois manufacture, and the literature 1 is the readjustment 
of morality to new conditions. 
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the manner in which the plays were acted had to convey the abstract yet 
realistic quality of the play by giving expression to the meaning existing in 
the interrelation of the characters. That is, the acting was formal, and a 
naturalistic identification between the audience and the details of the play 
was avoided. In the conditions outlined so far, only a formal style of acting 
could have satisfied the requirements given by the nature of the plays and 
by the expectations of the audience, both expressions of the social and 
cultural structure of the age. Only under the conditions of a further change 
in this structure did a predominantly naturalistic style emerge, arising 
gradually out of formal acting, not in opposition to it but serving different 
purposes and, to some extent, a different audience. 

At the early stage of modern society in which the drama developed, the 
requisite awareness of cooperation, of interdependent participation in the 
social whole, could only be expressed by abstractions. This means, by a 
manner of presentation that could transcend the immediate and concrete 
experience of each individual and make him perceive, if only intuitively, 
the whole interactive process of which he was a part and in which he could 
find the meaning of his own life. The language capable of such expression 
is not that of normal communication; it is a bound language, a heightened 
language — it is poetry. 

2 

THAT the drama is ab ovo poetic in form is just what we should expect 
insofar as bound language expresses awareness of interdependence. No less 
significant is the fact that the drama arises out of the ritual of the church. 
In primitive societies ritual expressed social cohesion.1* Cohesion of a kind 
was expressed by the ritual of the feudal church, though insofar as feudal 
society was divided into antagonistic social strata the expression remained 
only ideological. 

The drama developed when the ethos of a new way of life was beginning 
to be felt in the town and in the entrepóts of international trade — such as 
18 Speech is coeval or conascent with man; in the collective effort of productive labor it assumes 
rh ical forms to facilitate the work process (see Karl Bücher, Arbeit und Rhythmus [Leipzig 
1902] 342-343; Earl Ernst, The Kabuki Theater [New York 1956] 166) but also to express the 
interdependence and unity of tho social organism. In primitive tribes rituals, almost always 
accompanied by bound language, are the abstract expression of collectivity and unity in socially 
important activities (see Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual [Home University Library] 
ch. ii and esp. p. 36-37: “The individual among savages has but a thin and meagre personality; 
high emotional tension is to him only caused and maintained by a thing felt socially; it is what 
the tribe feels that is sacred, that is matter for ritual.”) In the abscence of any individualism, 
ritual and ceremony are standardized to incredible degrees; the same lack of individualism 
produces a completely impersonal poetry. On the psychological phenomenon of the sensation 


of indissoluble connection with society, see Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, tr. Joan 
Riviere (London 1930) 7-9. 
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St. Gall, where the earliest MS of the drama has been found. The new 
ethos found a means for its expression in that form which expressed the 
cohesion of the past, the ritual of the liturgy. Yet an essential characteristic 
of the new ethos was individualism.'® Hence when its individualistic im- 
pulses, in the form of the early church drama, crept into the liturgy, it is not 
surprising that the drama was soon expunged from the ritual and from the 
church itself. 

In the responsorial prayer of the liturgy there is nothing eo ipso dramatic. 
The impulse to drama came not from the feudal church but from institutions 
developing outside of and in opposition to it. The church’s contribution to 
the drama was mainly as a temporary shelter for a Weltanschauung that was 
looking for a home. Expelled from the church, the nascent drama did not 
wither but grew in its increasing secularity despite attempts of the church 
to thwart it. 

Since the structure of the church ritual and the basis from which it 
derived were what the new social order was getting away from, and since 
the new way of life had not as yet integrated sufficiently to produce its own 
` visible structure, it is suggested here that the language of the early drama 
achieved the necessary bound form initially in rhyme and, when inte- 
grated, in the highly complex stanzaic forms that with very little variation 
(as in the Chester Plays) comprise the medium of early dramatic expression. 
The content remained the religious ideology of the past; at first only the 
poetry carried, for those engaged in the new social relations, whatever 
awareness they had of the new interdependence. A change in content did 
not occur until, as in the Second Shepherd's Play, a purely secular humor 
made its appearance. 

If our analysis is correct, it follows that the manner of delivery of the 
early drama had also as a main task the expression of interdependence — 


14 J, M. Clark, The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of Literature and Art (Cambridge 1938) 204. 


15 The apparent contradiction between interdependence in the productive process characterized 
by division of labor and individualism based in entrepreneurship arises from the fact that we 
are dealing with social processes that overlap. Artisan production is individualistic but generates 
a division of labor. A man like Jehan Boinbroke (d. 1311) in Douai subordinated the small 
masters to himself and organized his cloth manufactory with severe work discipline and 
division of labor (N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism [New York 1946] 97-98). Side by 
side we have the entrepreneural individual and the mass of apprentices and journeymen on the 
way to becoming the modern proletariat. 

In view of Winchcombe’s career, Dekker’s Shoemaker is something in the nature of an idyl 
about a small master who is rapidly becoming obselete. And alongside the individual portraiture 
of the Netherlands and Italy exists the contrapuntal and chromatic music of those countries. 

The contradiction is real if we see the transition from master artisan to mercantile manufacturer 
as the bitter struggle it often was. See George Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford 1904). 
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that just as the lines were poetic, so the delivery must have been rhetorical, 
i.e. impersonal. The poetry of the early drama implies singing, chanting, 
or intonation, not naturalistic speech. It was, so to speak, accidental that the 
delivery of the tropes and the drama proper was similar to the traditional 
delivery of the liturgical ritual. The function of the delivery had to be 
consonant with the general function of poetry, i.e. to express a sense of 
awareness of interdependence. 

Thus the recitation was rhetorical not only because the poetic text 
compelled recitation but also because the style of delivery was felt to be 
adequate when it expressed the unity and coherence of the new inter- 
dependence. Declamation, that is, was the acting form appropriate to the 
new ethos. 

The individual, however pregnant of later independence, was still first 
and foremost a part of a whole, hence incapable of transmitting significance 
to the audience as a naturalistic individual. His representation of a signifi- 
cant aspect of the whole could only be apprehended as an abstraction. Its 
expression was at first a-theoretical if not irrational,!é for the actions upon 
which even a rudimentary theoretical system could be erected had not yet 
become habitual. Acting in the medieval drama was, therefore, stylized, and 
it remained stylized as long as the underlying conditions made poetry the 
medium for expressing interdependence. 


3 


BY the time we reach plays like The Castle of Perseverance (ca. 1495), 
Fulgens and Lucrece (ca. 1497), and Wyt and Science (ca. 1530) the content 
of the new way of living has found conceptual expression. Plays of this type 
express the new values in a general and abstract form; in other words this 
early drama is a didactic drama that freely and expertly employs allegory.” 
It teaches specific values — in Fulgens and Lucrece the clearly bourgeois 
moral principle that true nobility consists not in blood but in “wisdom and 
virtuous behaviour,” in Wyt and Science that the good life is achieved 
through a union of native intelligence (Wyt) and rationality (Science). It 


16 On the irrational and the concept of Weltanschauung see Karl Mannheim, “On the Interpre- 
tation of Weltanschauung,” Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, ed. Paul Kecskemeti (New 
York 1952) 374. 

17 The allegory is fundamentally different from that of feudal literature. It is a secular allegory 
devoid of the transcendental spiritualism, the ascent to the divine via a sublimated woman, the 
religious transport, or the Mariolatry of Dante or his contemporaries. Reason and science, in 
Dante, have goals predetermined by religious and ethical statics. Wyt and Science allegorizes 
the union of secular intelligence and reason in a generally positive alliance. 
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also places on the individual the responsibility for making decisions without 
reference to an a priori religious system. The secularization of the 
drama consists in the shift of interest from a hierarchic system of values 
above and outside of man, into which he must fit himself obediently, to 
man himself as a free and rational being. 

What is especially interesting about The Castle of Perseverance is that 
while the allegory appears to be mere reiteration of the religious asceticism 
that decries the accumulation of worldly goods, it already contains a secular 
protest against exploitation.!? The wealth against which the protest is made 
belongs to a patrician class that has accumulated capital in competition and 
now guarantees it in monopoly. Condemnation of monopolistic accumulation 
expresses the protest of the less successful competitor, reduced to wage earn- 
ing, but also the protest of journeyman, artisan, and peasant. Theirs was a 
protest that did not remain confined to literature, as we know from the spo- 
radic journeymen strikes and the Peasant Revolt of 1381. 

Thus the allegory of the morality play, even if ideologically reasserting 
old values, served also to express the new values. And it should not be sur- 
prising that the period of the Reformation, down to the time of Shakespeare, 
insofar as it was a period of integration produced allegorical and didactic 
morality plays and open structured, episodic miracle plays that easily lent 
themselves to the presentation of contemporary political views and to an 
interpretation of history !? which fostered the creation of the national state 
under the Tudors. If by the time Shakespeare wrote his chronicles the con- 
cern was less to express a de facto national unity than to reunite an already 
dissolving alliance of Tudor monarchy and bourgeoisie, in general the chron- 
icle plays had the didactic function of presenting new political conceptions 
of England as a nation: loyalty and devotion not to town or shire but to 
England, expressed often in jingoistic spirit. These plays defined the nature 
of the monarchy and the duties of the citizen; they excoriated revolt and 
pleaded for unity as the only means for civil tranquility; they “used past 
events as a guide to political action in the present” and “history as documen- 
tation for secular political theory.” On the negative side, they presented “past 
political disaster as an aid to Stoical fortitude in the present”; and from 
medieval Christian historiography they presented historical information as 
"illustration of the providence of God as the ruling force in human — and 
primarily political — affairs”; and, finally, they presented an “exposition of 
a rational plan in human events which might affirm the wisdom and justice 


18 Lines 834—855 in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Boston 1924) 272-273. 
1? Irving Ribner, “The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition,” PMLA Lxm (1954) 590-609. 
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of God.” 2° Where the new values were yet to be learned, the didactic func- 
tion of the drama remained strong and the plays were more or less abstract. 
And although Shakespeare’s plays are less abstract than the morality plays, 
they are not lacking in conventional devices serving a didactic purpose. Let 
us consider a number of these. 

The chronicle plays, considered singly or in the epic proportions of the con- 
sciously integrated whole, are not built in the tradition of the “well-made” 
play. Nor are they “Ibsenite” plays, which Eric Bentley describes as follows: 


[The Ibsenite play] was built around a center, a crisis. Its unfolding was 
a gathering of clouds, its climax a thunder clap. With this pattern goes. 
identification of the spectator with a protagonist, which presupposes a 
high degree of illusion as to his reality and a high degree of suspense in 
the telling of the tale.?! 


The chronicle plays fall into a type of drama described as "the open diffuse 
play which starts early in the narrative and proceeds through it in many 
scenes." 22 Such a structure permits the free employment of devices to make 
both action and meaning clear. À number of such devices permissible in 
this type of play are impermissible in the naturalistic Ibsenite р]ау. The 
dumb-show is one, and the Elizabethans used it very effectively. The tableau, 
similar to the dumb-show, was effectively used by Shakespeare, and its 
seeming stiffness and formality do not indicate amateurishness in dramatic 
construction. E. M. W. Tillyard points out that "When we encounter an 
unnatural and stylized balance of incident or an artificial pattern of speech 
we must not think that here is merely an archaic survival: we must accept 
them as things having contemporary vitality and must make them the norm 
of the play." He goes on to illustrate his point: 


Henry VI's pathetic piece of nostalgia as he sits on the molehill watching 
the Battle of Towton has been isolated into a piece of poetic and “human” 


20 Ribner 604. But Ribner's characterization and differentiation of classical and humanist as 
opposed to Christian historlography does not make clear which social groups employed what 
type of pei deme for what purpose, and when. Note that the two Christian cteristics 
just listed are functionally similar to the retrograde Stoical use of history; they are ideologies 
stressing the “helplessness of man in the face of God’s will and the power of divine providence 
as the guiding force of the universe” (599) and the uselessness of human action in changing 
the social structure. A decadent writer like Chapman employs Stoicism in this manner — at a 
time when the Puritans, with a quite different conception of history and the role of the 
individual, were preparing to change the social structure in a generally democratic direction. 
21 The Playwright as Thinker (New York 1946) 254. 

22 Bentley 253. 


28 The almost complete absence of modern naturalism in Elizabethan plays and the willingness 
of the audience to ignore wild improbabilities is clearly demonstrated by W. A. Darlington, 
The Actor and His Audience (London 1949) 23-24. у 
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writing in a boring and inhuman context. Actually it loses most of its 
virtue apart from the context; apart from the terrible scene of the father 
killing his son and the son killing his father. That scene embodies a tra- 
ditional motive; for these acts had been chosen by the authors of the 
Homilies, by Hall, and by the authors of the Mirror for Magistrates as the 
clearest symbol of the horrors of civil war. Shakespeare’s fathers and sons 
here are as flat characters as Iden [the slayer of Jack Cade in 2 Henry УГ]; 
and they have no business to be anything else. They stand as great tra- 
ditional types, in whom realism would be impious. They enact a tableau; 
though they speak they are not far off a dumb show: and their flatness 
adds enormous point to the ineffective humanity of the weak Кіпр,24 


The tableau, the dumb show, the soliloquy, the expository speech ad 
spectores, the self-revelation of the characters to the audience, the chorus, 
the play within the play, disguises, songs interlarded in the script, and per- 
haps most important of all, the verse — all of these devices are conventions #5 
within the open-structured play. 

What is the purpose of these conventions if not to achieve between the 
dramatic presentation and the audience a "distance," a psychic removal from 
the action being presented? 


Distance is produced . . . by putting the phenomenon . . . out of gear 
with our practical, actual self; by allowing it to stand outside the context 
of our personal needs and ends — in short, by looking at it “objectively,” 
as it has often been called, by permitting only such reactions on our part 
as emphasize the "objective" features of the experience, and by inter- 
preting even our "subjective" affections not as modes of our being but 
rather as characteristics of the phenomenon.?6 


In an under-distanced work of art an identification of the subject with the 
audience renders the experience too immediately applicable to the audience, 
making it painful or trivialising it out of the realm of the general and im- 
portant; in an over-distanced work, engagement of the audience is rendered 
impossible because of the excessive remoteness of the subject or the manner 
in which it is presented. 

By means of distance, "'contemplation' of the object becomes alone 
possible." ?7 Distance is necessary for aesthetic response; it is also a funda- 


€ 


34 Shakespeare's History Plays (New York 1946) 159. 

25 Doris Fenton, The Extra-Dramatic Moment in Elizabethan Plays Before 1616 (Philadelphia 
1930); Bethell, $ re бс. ch. v; М. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elza. 
bethan Tragedy (Cambridge 1952). On psychological attitudes as dramatic conventions see 
Foakes 62~71. 

26 Edward Bullough, “Psychic Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle," 
British Jour. of Psych. v (1912-13) 89. 

?1 Bullough 91. 
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mental precondition for the learning process. In this connection S. L. Bethell 
(33) speaks of a "double consciousness": 

[In Elizabethan drama] this double consciousness of play-world and 

real world has the solid advantage of "distancing" a play, so that the words 

and deeds of which it consists may be critically weighed in the course 

of its performance. An Ibsen play, attended to passively, is discussed 

afterwards in abstract terms; but in a Shakespearean play, criticism is an 

integral part of apprehension, and apprehension thereby becomes an 

activity of the whole mind. This is, of course, due mainly to the fact that 

the verse must be understood for a proper appreciation of the action; but 

the detachment necessary for action to the verse is gained by insisting on 

the essential artificiality of the play-world, and thus holding play-world 

and real world before the mind simultaneously yet without confusion. 

Such an attitude has the advantage of accepting and exploiting the situa- 

tion as it really is, whereas naturalism must engage in a constant effort to 

delude the audience into taking for actuality what they are bound to know, 

in their moments of critical alertness, to be only a stage performance.?8 
The distance achieved by the formal aspects of the drama, the conventions 
to which we have referred, made it possible for the audience to contemplate 
the play as a play with a meaning. In the chronicle plays the audience ob- 
served the conflict between the monarch and the nobility and were expected 
to preceive the dramatists’ (and the historians’ ) view of the events. By making 
the selected information and the arguments explicit, the authors expected the 
audience to make judgments. Having achieved insight and understanding, 
the audience was expected to act in real life along lines of its acquired or 
strengthened insight. 

The appropriate acting for this kind of drama could not be naturalistic. 
Naturalistic acting implies an invitation to the audience to identify itself 
with the characters of the play. Such acting presupposes that the professed 
values of the play are those of the audience; that is, that there are no diffi- 
culties in the identification, and that the underlying world view is held in 
common and has become habitual. But up to the 16th century a fundamental 
social change was negating established habits of thought and had not as yet 
produced habitual values in the audience. Naturalistic acting could not have 
been effective when a basis for identification did not exist. The acting suit- 
able to this drama was stylized, elocutionary, rhetorical — which need not 
mean stilted or bombastic. Stylized acting and other formal elements in the 
plays prevented that too close identification of audience with characters 
which would have destroyed the critical awareness of new values. Just as the 
28 ]t is unfortunate that Bethell's insight and his many illuminating demonstrations of this 


observation seem marred by his insistence on theological implications in Shakespeare stemming 
largely from Bethell's own religious outlook. 
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nature of the play inhibited the audience from regarding the fiction on the 
stage as reality itself, so the acting was sufficiently remote from ordinary 
actions to focus attention on the meaning of the text. By its very immediacy 
the naturalistic play tends to prevent elongation or projection of the action 
on the stage into the action of the audience in real life. With and because of 
its achievement of distance, the formalistic play is capable of making a 
meaningful transition from the imagined and reasoned to the reality of life. 

To summarize: The modern drama was born in a period of profound 
social change. The nature of the change and its qualitatively new elements 
could only be communicated and artistically presented as abstractions. The 
drama down to the time of Shakespeare was thus essentially didactic. The 
need for apprehension of abstraction required a form in art that maximized 
the critical awareness of the audience. The produced art was one which 
created distance between the play and the audience through the use of 
conventions, so that the possibility of gaining critical insight into reality 
was maximized. The acting consonant with this type of drama was formal. 


4 


POETRY is a pervasive convention in the Elizabethan drama, and since 
poetry is a bound language it is difficult to think of its recitation as having 
been other than stylized. The naturalistic presentation of later drama, on 
the other hand, goes logically with prose. It is thus interesting to observe 
that the bound language prevalent until the middle of the 16th century began 
thereafter to loosen and move in the direction, ultimately, of the prose of the 
Ibsenite play. This development is easy to follow in the written play, and 
although we lack such ready evidence of the changes occurring in the manner 
of presentation, by implication the changes in the style of the language 
indicate, as they must have compelled, changes in the style of acting. 
Compared with the development that followed in English dramatic poetry, 
the verse of the very early drama is very highly structured. The liturgical 
plays are already stanzaic;?9 the York plays and those of the Wakefield 
Master have well developed line lengths and stanzaic patterns.?? There are 
frequent couplets, triplets, or alternating rhymes, and much alliteration. 
The blank verse is almost mechanical in such plays as Gorboduc; at the other 
end, as we approach the close of the theaters, the line has become far less 
regular. In Massinger frequent enjambment and feminine endings mark a 
29 For example the 11th century Pastores printed in Adams 25-27. What appears to be prose 
in these plays is in fact lines set to music; that is, it is the music that gives the lines their 


Structured form. 
30 С. M. Gayley, Plays of our Forefathers (London and New York 1908) 158—108. 
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verse especially serviceable for extended discussion. One student of Mas- 
singer, Maurice Chelli, points out that enjambment in Massinger permits 
the concatenation of ideas: 


C'est que ses personnages pensent et raisonnent beaucoup. Ils s'efforcent 
constamment de prouver, de convaincre, par des arguments bons ou mau- 
vais, sincères ou sophistiques; et quand ils sont à bout de démonstrations, / 
ou qu'ils sont pénétrés de leur erreur, ils se taisent. . . . 

Le dialogue de Massinger, c'est donc avant tout de la rhétorique; c'est 
la langue oratoire, avec ses périods, son ordonnance déductive, ses 
exemples et ses corollaires. Plus la conversation prendra le tour d'un 
débat, plus les personnages s'identifieront avec le pour et le contre d'un 
idée, et plus le style oratoire deviendra, à la fois, vraisemblable et parfait. 

La plus haute expression en sera donc dans la scène judiciaire. . . . ?! 


Coleridge long ago noted that Massingers verse is “the nearest approach 
to the language of real life at all compatible with fixed meter." ?? In other 
words, it is a verse that just misses being prose.?? 

What is the significance of this tendency that can be observed in the verse 
not only of Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher but also of Marston, 
Middleton, Ford, and Shirley? 

Poetry, we have seen, indicates awareness of interdependence — in prim- 
itive societies the interdependence of the social whole, in societies char- 
acterized by a division of labor the interdependence of groups within the 
whole. Representative prose, on the other hand, reflects the emergence of 
individual dissectiveness. That is, in the relative absence of a congruence 
of the parts of a divided labor society, awareness of interdependence is 
diminished, and the task of defining his relation to the whole is thrust on 
the individual. This was notably the case in-early 17th century England, 
where the anarchy latent in individualism began to assert itself as part of 
the dissolution of the alliance between the Tudor monarchy and the eco- 
nomically productive part of the bourgeoisie. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish two types of individualism in the 
16th and 17th centuries. One type, which may be considered positive and 


31 Le Drame de Massinger (Paris 1924) 119-120. 


32 Lectures on Shakespeare (Bohn Edition) 404, cited by L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in 
the Age of Jonson (London 1937) 272. 

33 Concluding a discussion on the decay of dramatic blank verse, George Saintsb ( Historical 
Manual of English Prosody [London 1910] 176) remarks that Beaumont and Fletcher and their 
contemporaries in the drama, "men of no small talent, made the common, the apparently 
inevitable, but the disastrous mistake of considering beauty not merely as directly connected 
with apparent irregularity, but also as to be secure by irregularity itself. Much of their blank 
verse is extremely blank, but not verse at all; nor yet prose, but an awkward hybrid. Not a little 
is prose pure and simple.” See also J. Schipper, Englische Metrik, 2. Theil, 1 Hälfte (Bonn 1888) 
316-340, which shows clearly the decay of English blank verse as a dramatic medium. 
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progressive, has been associated with economic entrepreneurship in trade 
and handicraft. and early factory production that began to emerge dur- 
ing the late middle ages and reached its first major expression in the 
first Renaissance in the 12th century. We have already discussed this 
type of individualism. The second type, negative in the sense of being 
characteristic of the last phase of a social order, can be associated with 
the declining nobility and particularly the Court and its intellectual en- 
tourage, which included the larger part of the dramatists of the early 
17th century. Since it was for the Court that they wrote, we need to clarify 
the function and position of the English Court at that time. 

As part of the process which gave rise to the middle class and a property- 
less working population, the feudal bureaucracy had been revitalized to give 
sanction to the newly acquired power of the middle class.?* For this purpose 
the Tudors served well, and as long as the state aided in the solution of the 
problems of the middle class, for instance in passing the Statute of Appren- 
tices, the two could work in harmony. Once the conditions for the develop- 
ment of modern society were secured, the alliance between the monarchy 
and the middle class had outlived its usefulness. About 1570 the attack of 
the middle class, particularly its economically most active and most vocal 
part, the Puritans, on the monarchy began. By the turn of the century the 
Court was clearly on the defensive. 

In the first decades of the 17th century English society divided itself into 
different and warring interest groups, the extremes of which were, by the 
time of James Shirley, the Puritan Independents on the one hand and the 
Court on the other. 

It was in the economic and political maelstrom that the individual member 
of the Court in the period of the early Stuarts was caught, and it was the 
individual least securely attached to the main currents of meaningful social 
activity who was hit hardest. Of all the social groups involved in this tri- 
partite struggle of the Court, the Puritans, and the populace, the Court was 
the most vulnerable since it had become a social group without an economic 
base and without a positive function. Its right to govern was increasingly 
under attack by the middle class. The economic power of the Court and the 
older nobility was on the decline; indeed their loss of political power was 
predestined by their loss of economic power. While prices rose during the 
course of the 16th century and the middle class and the new gentry ?5 were 
making sizeable fortunes, the income of the Court and of many of the older 


84 Niebyl Background 273-TT. 
35 В. H. Tawney, "The Rise of the Gentry,” Economic History Review x1 (1941) 1-38. 
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nobility who did not or would not pass over to capitalistic methods of agri- 
culture remained fixed by custom. Furthermore those outward signs of class 
superiority which insured awe and reverence had become increasingly costly 
and represented an increasing drain on an income which, in addition to the 
limits touched on above, was further decreasing as a result of a decreasing 
productivity of the soil. In such an économically hopeless situation conspic- 
uous waste became:a normal habit and appeared as a primary cause, rather 
than a consequence, of the financial decline and eventual bankruptcy of the 
Tudor aristocracy. To examine in any detail the sources of the income of the 
Court is to see that it survived largely on unearned income and borrowed 
money." Its position relative to commerce and manufacture was primarily 
parasitic, the position, at best, of a rentier. Its conception of economics 
was to maximize income, not for purposes of investment but for spending 
on conspicuous consumption. Its entire psychology was molded by the 
"problem" of consumption and activities designed to obtain ready cash. The 
passivity of this point of view represented decadence, just as the kind of 
activity which issued from it was decadent. 

With its social function in deadly jeopardy, the Court generated an indi- 
vidualism that was characterized mainly by its sense of isolation and lone- 
liness. The collectivity of the Court which had centered in the national 
monarch and which bad reflected in its group morale the morale of the early 
craft bourgeoisie, now not only dissolved but began to imitate the competi- 
tive forms of the new social relations. The members of the Court competed 
with each other for power and wealth, for favored positions and spoils. 
From the middle of the 16th century down to the Revolution of 1640, we find 
a series of upper-class plots and revolts, one purpose of which was to attract 
the monarch's attention to the desperate financial plight of individuals or 
groups of nobles?" If in the past the aristocracy insisted upon class and 
status and was unwilling to marry beneath itself, it now was deserting caste 
and pride and marrying into the moneyed class of the City and even begin- 
ning to send its younger sons into business. Their normal life consisted of 
88 Lawrence Stone, "The Anatomy of the Elizabethan Aristocracy," Economic Hist. Rev. хуш 
(1948) 19-31. The impoverishment of the nobility did not go unnoticed by contemporary 
writers. See, for instance, Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. Floyd Dell Paul 
Jordan-Smith (New York 1928), “Democritus to the Reader," 91-93. Although H. Trevor-Roper 
(“The Elizabethan Aristocracy: An Anatomy Anatomized," EHR 2d ser. x [1950-51] 279-298) 
has raised some questions with regard to Stone’s analysis of the decayed financial condition of 
the Elizabethan aristocracy, Stone's rejoinder (“The Elizabethan Aristocracy — A Restatement,” 
EHR ту [1951-52] 302-321), though conceding some points, remains convincing. 

87 Stone 32-37. Of Essex’s revolt, Stone (33) says: "This was in essence an opportunistic union 
of bankrupt nobility and gentry ina vi aati effort to break down the exclusive monopoly of 


royal gifts and favours enjoyed by the Cecils and Howards, whose position seemed merely to 
have been strengthened by the death of the ancient Burleigh.” 
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personal relations that had no meaningful basis in society. Actions in terms 
of such relations were in fact intrigues, and it was of little moment whether 
these were political or amorous. This was the reality in which those “indi- 
viduals” moved, whether the intrigues were those of the Earl of Somerset, 
of Buckingham, of the King himself, of Raleigh, or of Donne. 

The desertion of past values — in the manner of Falstaff — could not lead 
to fruitful inquiry and an adequate understanding of the social, political, and 
moral position of the Court and its entourage. The main message of the Court 
dramatists was therefore the futility of human aspiration, thus generalizing 
the position of the Court and extending its negative qualities to society as 
a whole. It is noteworthy that this was done at a time when the democratic 
forces, however imperfectly embodied in the Puritan Independent, Leveller, 
and Digger movements, were on the march. The Court’s actions and the 
political contentions designed to justify these actions earned it the enmity 
of the economically active middle and lower classes. In turn, the Court re- 
jected middle class values, which it saw personified in the Puritan precisian 
who must have appeared to the Court as an unwelcome warning and indict- 
ment. The Court responded to the general Puritan attack on the extravagance 
and uselessness of the Court’s way of life with an anti-Puritan satire, much 
of which accused the Puritans of money grubbing! This satire was in part a 
projection of its own psychological condition, and was based on a lack of 
understanding on the part of the dramatists who, as long as they remained 
attached to the Court, had no way of achieving sufficient distance from the 
social problem to analyze its real nature. What alone they could see was 
that by some sharp practice the burgher was able to acquire the land of the 
innocent young squire. In a deceptively conservative appeal to medieval 
business ethics they would attack the Puritan, not in order to offer a solution 
to the evident stringency of Puritan ethics and practice, but to retard the 
change which they ill understood. If they vaguely understood that the new 
ethics tended indeed to do harm to some basic human values, they were 
impotent to do anything positive. Their attitude was one of conservative 
resentment. The bitterness of the satire arose from a genuine if vaguely 
apprehended insight that should the Puritans come to power, the Court 
would be deprived of power and possibly of life itself. Thus, in addition to 
isolation and loneliness caused by the loss of positive social function, there 
was anxiety about a possible forcible destruction of their group as a 
whole. 

In the midst of this decay of the economic base of the Court, of the dis- 
solution of its collectivity, of the loss of confidence in prevailing institutions 
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and the fear of the rise of the Puritans, the individual of the Court could do 
nothing but turn in upon himself to find whatever solace he could in intro- 
spection. The results were various. He could rail against the upstart bourgeois 
and call his austerity hypocrisy; he could amuse himself with pornography, 
justifying himself on the evident corruption of marriage through the marriage 
de convenance of his own group; he could attempt to stand aloof from the 
corruption of the Court and reassert the old values with no conviction; he 
could watch and see himself in the fateful crumbling of individuals who 
could not, stand their impossible situation about which the dramatist and 
his characters thought nothing could be done in any event; he could become 
fascinated with the process of mental decay; finally, he could express the 
raw emotions contingent on his real position: frustration, disgust, ennui, 
terror, cynicism, fear, and loneliness — all of which make up the staple of 
Jacobean and Carolinian drama, particularly that written for the private 
theaters.9 But whatever the view a dramatist took, it was the view of an 
individual without roots or associations, without real hopes, and growing 
desperate. There could not be in this situation any sense of interdependence. 
Indeed, the dissection of the desperate individual psyche commenced with 
the 16th century equivalent of Freud, Dr. Timothy Bright. 

The drama now presented individual attitudes and values with which the 
audience, increasingly made up of the Court elite, was familiar and did not 
need to adjust consciously. Although traditional values were reasserted, the 
reassertions were huddled into the last scenes, and they were all the more 
absurd in view of the tragic consequences of attempting to live in accordance 
with them. Moreover, most of the plays undermined traditional values up to 
the last scene; then the continuing validity of these values was reaffirmed in 
such a way that they applied only to hoi polloi and not elite. To have 
attempted to teach values which were at best regarded by the audienee as 
applying to someone else would have made the plays a bore. Yet, paradox- 
ically enough, there was a desperate need for values — supplied by surcharg- 
ing supposed pre-bourgeois values with emotions far in excess of their real 
meaning and importance. The emptier the ideas of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
for example, the windier the poetry became; the more desperate the need 
for loyalty for what could hardly command genuine loyalty, the more fly- 
blown the plots and sentiments. The way was thus paved for the bombast of 
the heroic tragedy. 


38 For a detailed study of the difference between the public and private theaters, see Harbage, 
Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions. See also G. E. Bentley, "Shakespeare and the Blackfriars 
Theatre,” Shakespeare Survey 1 (Cambridge 1948) 38—50. 
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It is apparent that the effect of the loss of functional attachment to the 
process of production and the loss of group cohesion amongst the Court 
which gave way to decadent individualism, was to dissipate that informing 
pressure which produces poetry. Inevitably the poetry of the drama lost its 
structure and became more and more like prose. What is true of the verse of 
Massinger, Marston, Middleton, and Shirley, is equally true of the verse of 
Tourneur, Ford, and Webster. Of the latter's metrics, F. L. Lucas remarks 
that in The Devil's Law Case "the resolved feet become so numerous that at 
times its blank verse is on the point of flying to pieces altogether." % The 
tendency towards prose can also be observed in the decay of metaphor. 
Destructive individualism led to a kind of statement that became, as in 
James Shirley, increasingly drained of metaphor. Metaphor and simile are 
in their very nature figures of speech which link ever widening circles of 
reality by showing similarities or identities of different aspects of reality. 
The isolated dramatic poet was less and less able to show the inner connec- 
tions of reality, to show its interdependence. By his very position he was 
losing that habit of thought. Thus the tendency towards prose is manifest 
both in the breaking down of meter and the inability to employ metaphor 
successfully. 

Under these circumstances there was no need for a style of acting that 
would have brought into play the critical awareness of which we have 
spoken; indeed, that very awareness was precisely what the audience did 
not want. Formal acting could appear only as vapid or “old hat,” in any 
event unsuited to the sophisticated. The requisite style was subjective, and 
it included impassioned bombast. What was “real” was a painful awareness 
of impotence and frustration, a vague feeling of dislocation, a feeling that 
the known “world” was disintegrating, that the good old values were some- 
how out of joint with the times, that the harder one struggled to maintain 
the old way of life, the more futile and tragic it was. (One result was that 
moral and ethical systems were concocted to suit an already badly dislocated 
individual — Stoicism in Chapman and Neo-platonism and elite ethics in 
Ford.) To portray such a range of emotions — a range that extends all the 
way from individualistic revolt in Webster and Tourneur to the languishings 
of Ford’s Penthea — required a sensitivity to subtle emotional nuances and 
verisimilitude to existing individual cases — those things which, relatively 
speaking, both the text and the acting of popular drama had not been de- 
signed to present. (To expect so would be to expect Victor Hugo to have 
given us Jean Valjean in the manner of Joyce. We forget how great Jean 


38 The Complete Works of John Webster (London 1927) ту 256. 
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Valjean is, yet never for a moment does Hugo psychologise him. We have 
to wait for Dostoievski in Tsarist Russia for that.) The early 17th century 
dramatists achieved this verisimilitude by paying increasing attention to 
morbid psychology, which in a sense was a prelude to naturalistic acting. 
Prior to the time of Hamlet madness occurred infrequently on the stage and 
only in connection with the exigencies of plot; by 1601 its use was frequent 
and the theatrical madman was carefully constructed in accordance with the 
symptoms found in the latest texts. “The Jacobean madman,” as Robert 
Rentoul Reed, Jr. points out, “was a much more objective study [than the 
Elizabethan]; he expressed the frustrations, not the potentialities, of man- 
kind. Instead of aspiring to the superhuman, he almost always testified to 
the folly and impotence of human effort.” 40 As with the use of Freud today, 
the "objective" presentation of real cases unavoidably expressed the de- 
cadence of the dislocated individual — which had occasioned the interest 
in madness in the first place. Such a burden formal acting could not bear; it 
buckled under the strain. 

Insofar as dramatists like Chapman, Webster, and Ford were producing 
the typical dismembered courtier, their attempt was to reproduce him on 
the stage in such a way that the miserable courtier in the audience could 
identify himself with the equally suffering protagonist. A dramatic technique 
of this kind made possible for the first time the subjective identification of 
the audience with the protagonist of which we spoke earlier. In this way 
naturalism in both playwriting and acting appeared. 

In connection with illusionism a number of points might be made. The 
masques of Jonson and Jones, to mention no others, combine the most elab- 
orate kind of artificiality in theme, action, and poetry, all of which served 
the purpose of escape from a menacing reality, in a setting that despite its 
fabulousness was essentially naturalistic.! In the masque the borderline 
between observing a work of art and participation in it is erased. It is under- 
distanced and the transportation into the world of illusion is complete. 

What has been called realism in the plays of Middleton was the attempt 
to present to a sophisticated Court audience the concrete businessman with 
all his shoddy morals. But to attempt to understand a general process by 
however minute an examination of its concrete manifestations was the surest 
way not to understand either the concrete or the general, for an event or an 
individual isolated from an organic process was no longer real however alive 


40 Bedlam on the Jacobean Stage (Cambridge, U. S. 1952) 5. 
41 For a discussion of the stage machinery used to produce illusion, see Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart 
Masques and the Renaissance Stage (New York 1938) ch. ii. 
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the individual or event might look. By virtue of his attachment to the Court, 
Middleton was unable to see the major social processes as a whole. When 
Middleton is most "real," he is most unxeal, because access to the general 
understanding of the changing nature of the times was positively denied by 
concentration on the staticized concrete. Yet it was this very concreteness 
that was desired by the impotent audience of the private theaters, so that 
they could heap their loathing freely on the new type of businessman repre- 
sented by a man like Cockayne.*? In this situation the actor had to observe 
minutely the type he was to portray and recreate him with the greatest 
verisimilitude possible. Both the actor and the audience identified themselves 
negatively with the protagonists; the greater the identification, the greater 
the soothing effect on the feelings of individuals making up the audience. 

: While in Shakespeare the characters were drawn and presented to repre- 
sent in a broad way the fundamental problems of the times about which the 
audience could make critical judgments, the Jacobean and Caroline drama- 
tists and actors withdrew from such presentations and concentrated atten- 
tion on the particular psyche. The universality of the drama was destroyed, 
- and in this destruction arose the specious image of the naturalistically por- 
trayed individual as a real representation of reality. 

Let us now summarize our conclusions. As a derivative art Elizabethan 
acting was immediately dependent upon the demands of the theater it was 
to serve and less directly, though none the less forcibly, on the society which 
produced it. The fundamental requirement of acting was that it maintain a 
distance between the actor and the audience, a distance which the plays 
themselves did maintain by the use of conventions which dispelled any 
illusion that the play itself was a portion of real life. Chief of these conven- 
tions was the poetry. Structurally different from real conversation, poetry 
expressed the interdependence of developing modern society, helping thereby 
to bring into critical awareness, that is, consciousness, the incipient values of 
the new way of life. For such a purpose individual actions and situations were 
transcended and the naturalistic individual could not be employed to express 
the structural interdependence of the social whole. The acting was abstract, 
that is, formal. Formal acting gradually gave way to naturalistic acting when 
the destructive individualism of the Court emerged. Here the isolated in- 
dividual was representative and the acting depicted the disintegration of 
that individual. The acting became psychological and that meant naturalistic. 


42 See Е. A. J. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York 1937) 5ТЕ. 
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[FICTION, UNPUBLISHED] 42 8vo leaves, numbered 1-37 and five unnum- 
bered. AMS with some revision. Also 9-page typed copy. 

Untitled, unfinished, and unpublished story about a boy leaving home to become a printer. 
Miss Howells says: “Judging from paper and purple ink, probably written in the 1870's.” Har- 
vard: Schedule A. 

(For other unpublished fiction see “A Case IN Pom," “DULLDALE,” “GEOFFREY WINTER,” 
"Tur Снозт-МАккв,” "Hazanp or New Forronzs — Sketch,” “Tae Номк-ТозумЕВЗ, “A 
Love Mares,” and “A Рызомен or Prosrenrry.”) у 


“THE FIRST CRICKET" See POEMS, Folder #3, and "PRESENTIMENTS." 


“A FLORENTINE MOSAIC" 168 8vo leaves, numbered 1-157. AMS with con- 
siderable revision. Printer's copy. 

Huntington. 

Published in Century xxix and xxx (Feb, Apr, Jun 1885) [85-2]. Reprinted in Tuscan Cities 
(1888) [86-A]. 


"A FOREGONE CONCLUSION" See DIARIES, etc, Cambridge 1869-1870 
and "Savings Bank" 1883-1893. See also "PRIEST OR PAINTER." 


[“FORLORN”] 2 leaves, approximately 4 x 10, numbered 5 and 6. AMS with 
revision in one line. 

The leaves contain the last six stanzas of the poem, numbered xxr- xxv, with two stanzas 
numbered xxr. At end is written in another hand: “1860 / Autograph poem by W. D. Howells / 
J. J. Piatt / From ‘Forlorn’ ‘Poems’ by W. D. Н.” Rutgers. 

See next entry for publication. 


[“FORLORN”] Single leaf, approximately 4 x 10, numbered 3. AMS with no 
revision. 

On recto are stanzas xv-xxi; on verso are xxu~xxvi. At end in another hand in red pencil 
is ^W. D. Howells.” Columbia: Conway po. 

(Comparison of this with the Rutgers MS and printed texts indicates that this is later than 
the Rutgers version. Neither MS shows signs of printer.) 

Published in Nation ш (Aug 16, 1866) 134-135 [66-42]. Reprinted in Ashtabula Sentinel, 
Бар 5, 1868, р 1, and in Poems (1873) [73-B]. For history of publication see Literary Friends 

Acquaintance (1900) p 85. 


[FRIENDS AND FOES”] See “Bitter the things one’s enemies will say.” 


“GEOFFREY WINTER” 189 8vo leaves, numbered 1-129 (p 129 was originally 
155), 156-190, (12 p missing), 202-226. AMS with little revision, but renumbering 
of pages indicates two earlier versions of at least some parts. 


It seems complete except for the gap noted. Harvard: Schedule A. 
Miss Howells says that this was her father’s first novel and that it was not published. It is 
probably the "story" which Howells refers to in a letter to Fields, Aug 22, 1860 (Life in Letters 
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x 30), and in Literary Friends and Acquaintance 79-80. In the latter passage the early “sketch” 
referred to is tentatively identifled by Gibson and Arms аз “A Dream,” Knickerbocker пуш 
(Aug 1861) 146-150 [61-9]. The hero of the sketch is named Geoffrey, and the action takes 
place in Dulldale (qv). ` 


“THE GHOST-MAKER" 46 8vo leaves, numbered 3-29, 38-59. AMS, some in 
Elinor Mead Howells’ hand, with occasional revision. 


Also 18-page typed copy. Unfinished and unpublished story about a oet in Columbus, 
Miss Howells says it was probably written in Venice. Harvard: Schedu P (See PoxMs, 
Folder #2, “In the Fall.") 


[GODKIN, E. L.] “А Great New York Journalist” 12 4to leaves, numbered 1-19. 
Italic TS with many corrections in AMS. 


Also 4 leaves of galley proof with some changes and deletions. With these are three notes 
about the review article to D. A. Munro, dated Apr 5, 15, and 20, 1907. Rutgers. 
Published in North American Review стххху (May 3, 1907) 44-53 [07-11]. 


[HAMLIN] See [LINCOLN] 


[HARBEN, WILLIAM N.] “Mr. Harben’s Georgia Fiction” 9 4to leaves, num- 
bered 1-9. Italic TS with numerous minor corrections in AMS. Printer’s copy. 


Harvard: {MS Am 1212.4 *40M-254. 
Published in North American Review схо (Mar 1910) 356-363 [10-8]. 


[HAWTHORNE] "The Personality of Hawthorne" 15 4to leaves, numbered 1-14. 
Italic TS with some corrections in AMS. Lacks section IV. Printer's copy. 


Brown. 
Published in North American Review cuxxvm (Dec 1903) 872-882 [03—49]. 


[HAY] “John Hay in Literature" 15 4to leaves, numbered 1-15. 14 leaves in 
italic TS and one in AMS with many revisions. Signed in pencil. Printer's copy. 
Louttit. : 
Published in North American Review сыхххт (Sep 1905) 343-351 [05-19]. 


ГА HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES” — Sketch] 8 8vo leaves, numbered 1- 
8. Very small italic TS with some revisions in AMS. 


Also 4-page typed copy. Unfinished and unpublished story about Pennsylvania emigrants to 
Ohio. Coonrod Dryfoos seems about to marry a Pennsylvania Dutch girl in order to get a cook. 
Harvard: Schedule A. 


[“A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES”] Acts I and II (three scenes from each; 

ossibly not complete) and one scene from Act III of the dramatization of episodes 
Кош the novel, written in collaboration with Francis C. Drake. 75 8vo leaves, num- 
bered 2-73 (p 1 and 74 are missing). 


Consists of clippings of dialogues from the paper-back lst ed of the novel [90-A] inter- 
spersed with additional dialogue and stage directions in Howells’ hand in both ink and 
pencil, USC. 

Unpublished until Walter J. Meserve's edition of Howells’ plays. 


[“А HAZARD ОЕ NEW FORTUNES”] Introduction. 32 leaves. 28 leaves in 
AMS, 4 in TS. 

W. W. Howells. 

This is probably the “Bibliographical” preface of the Library Edition [11-G]. 


“Her mouth is a honey blossom" See "THE SARCASTIC FAIR.” 
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[HOBBES] “The Fiction of John Oliver Hobbes" 4 leaves of galley proof with 
a few pencilled corrections in AMS. 


Louttit. 
Published in North American Review стхххш (Dec 21, 1906) 1251-1261 [06-31]. 


“THE HOME TOWNERS, or INCIDENT OF CONVALESCENCE” 41 4to 
leaves, numbered 1—41. First 1914 leaves are TS with revisions in AMS; last 21% 
leaves are AMS. 


Also typed transcript and carbon copy of 35 4to leaves, numbered 1-35. Corrections by Miss 
Howells, who says this is her father’s unfinished Jast novel. Harvard: 48M-228F (restricted ). 
Unpublished. 
[HOWELLS, JOSEPH A.] 3 8vo leaves. AMS with extensive revision. 
Family poem of nine qanpa on the occasion of his brother’s birthday. Formerly in posses- 


sion of W. D. Howells 1I. Hayes. 
Unpublished. 


[HOWELLS, JOSEPH A.] 3 4to leaves and one 8vo fragment. 3 in AMS and 
one in TS with revision in AMS. 

These leaves contain Howells’ efforts to compose an epitaph for his brother’s tombstone. 
One part consists of a prose statement about his brother's career as a printer and editor (the 
marker was, by request, Joe's printer's stone). The other part consists of а two-quatrain poem 
to be carved upon stone. (Joe died in Aug 1912.) 

Also ae 8vo leaf. AMS. Poem of two six-line stanzas on the life and death of “our darling” 
(presumably Joe). Original version of second stanza is cancelled, Formerly in possession of 
W. D. Howells IL Hayes. 

Presumably unpublished. 

"If I lay waste and wither up with doubt" Single folio leaf. AMS, signed and 
dated "New York, 1894, St. Augustine, 1918." 

Untitled, two-quatrain poem presented to Mrs. David Johnson for "Fatherless Children of 
France Collection." Holy Cross. 

Published as "What Shall It Profit" in Harper's Monthly xxxn (Feb 1891) 384 [91-2]. 
Reprinted in Stops of Various Quills [95-Е]. 

“IN AUGUST” Single 8vo leaf. AMS, signed and dated “Columbus, O. 1859, 
Boston, 1884.” Fair presentation copy of four-quatrain poem. 

Huntington. 

Fair copy of the first stanza, AMS, signed but untitled, 1з laid in the copy of The Flight of 
дош Baker at the Newberry Library. It is reproduced in Gibson and Arms’ Bibliography 

cing p 54. 

Poem was published as V. of "Pleasure-Pain" in Atlantic Monthly v (Арг 1860) 470 [60-17]. 


Reprinted as “Summer Dead” in The Poets and Poetry of the West (1860) [60-Е], and as 
"In August” in Poems (1873) [73-B]. 


“INDIAN SUMMER” See DIARIES, etc, Florence, Jan 1883, and “Savings 
Bank,” 1883-1893. 


“IN EARLIEST SPRING” See “PRESENTIMENTS.” 


“ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE” 41 8vo leaves, numbered 1-47. AMS with some re- 
vision. Printer’s copy. 
Review of three books on the subject published in 1863 and 1864, one in English and two in 


Italian. Harvard: bMS Am 539.5 (42) 27 May 1903. C. E. Norton. 
Published in North American Review c (Jul 1865) 162—189 [65-2]. 


"ITALIAN JOURNEYS” See DIARIES, etc, Italy 1864; and "DUCAL 
MANTUA." 
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[ITALIAN POETS] 12 leaves of various sizes containing five different frag- 
ments about Italian poets. 

Miss Howells conjectures that the two fragments in pencil were written in Venice, and that 
the other three are perhaps parts of Harvard lectures or of the essay pur) the life of 


Alfleri. She says that the fragments do not appear in Modern Italian Poets (1887). Harvard: 
Schedule A. 


"AN ITALIAN VIEW OF HUMOR. FIRST PAPER" 154toleaves, numbered 
1-15. Italic TS with some corrections in AMS. Signed. Probably printer's copy. 


USC. 
For publication see next entry. 


“A MODERN ITALIAN VIEW OF HUMOR. SECOND PAPER” 22 4to 
leaves, numbered 17-36. Italic TS with some corrections in AMS. Printer's copy. 
Brown. | 
The two papers were published in North American Review стххш (Oct-Nov 1901) 567- 
576, 709-720 [01-23]. 


[JAMES, HENRY] “The American James” 3 leaves. AMS. 

An unfinished essay on which Howells was working at the time of his death. (See also last 
entry of "Editors Easy Chair.”) W. W. Howells. 

Published by Mildred Howells in Life in Letters п 307—399. 


[JONES] "On Reading the Plays of Henry Arthur Jones" 30 8vo leaves, num- 
bered:1-30. AMS with a few revisions. Printer's copy. 
Also 3 leaves of corrected galley proof and a note to D. A. Munro from Kittery Point, Aug 29, 


1907. Rutgers. 
Published in North American Review стхххут (Oct 1907) 205-212 [07-21]. 


“JUDGMENT DAY" 

Facsimile of this poem in holograph is reproduced in The First Book of the Authors Club 
(New York: The Authors Club, 1893) 288 [93-H]. 

Here first printed. 


“THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK" 900 8vo leaves, numbered 1-864. AMS 
with extensive revision. | 

There are two versions of cha xv, one of them consisting in part of clippings from 
Atlantic galley proof. At bottom of p 864 is: “Finished Nov. 20 at 12:55 p. m. Begun June 15, 
1878. Revised Bee. 31.” Printer’s copy. Academy. 

Published in Atlantic Monthly хїл-хїш (Nov 1878 – Маг 1879) [78-10]. Published as 
book Feb 27, 1879 [79-A]. 


"THE LANDLORD AT LION'S HEAD" AMS. 

W. W. Howells. 

Published in Harper's Weekly xr. (Jul 4 - Dec 5, 1896) [96-31]. Published as book Apr 9, 
1897 [97-C]. 


"THE LEATHERWOOD GOD" 205 8vo leaves, numbered 1-101 (consider- 
able duplicate pagination). AMS except 19 leaves in italic TS, with extensive 
revision. Consists of the first 9 of the 23 chapters. Probably copy for typist (see 
below). 

On brown paper wrapper in Howells’ hand are title and date, Sept. 26, 1914; also "My typing 
of beginning Actors 1900.” 

Also 64 leaves of uncorrected TS, numbered 1-64 (first 9 chapters). Academy. 

(A note from Howells to Duneka about the MS, Nov. 10, 1910, is at Worcester. Twenty 
pieces of correspondence about it are at Harvard: *45М-511; and a note from Duneka to 
Howells, Dec 18, 1914, is in the Harvard collection of letters to Howells. ) 

For publication see next entry. 
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“THE LEATHERWOOD GOD” The setting copy, stamped as ready for the 
press. TS with corrections in AMS. 


W. W. Howells. | 
Published in Century xcx-xcim (Арг ~ Nov 1918) [16-5]. Published as book Nov 2, 1916 
[16-E]. 


[LINCOLN] Preface to Lives and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 
Hamlin, Single leaf, 9¥4 x 474. AMS of first page of the preface, with several 
revisions. 


Text differs considerably from printed text. Cincinnati. 
Published Jun 25 and Jul 5, 1860 [80-C and D]. 


[LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE”] Single 4to leaf, numbered 
14, in regular TS, mostly canceled; and 2 8vo leaves, numbered A-14 and B-14, 
with a few revisions. . 


One undecipherable word on А-14 is circled in blue pencil. Arms. 

The passage is similar to but is not the copy for p 85-88 of Literary Friends and Acquaintance 
(1900) [00-F]. Neither is it the copy for the comparable passage in the periodical version, 
“First Impressions of Literary New York,” Harper's Monthly xc1 (Jun 1895) 62-74 [95-14]. 


[LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE”] 14 8vo leaves, numbered 
121—134. Italic TS, with frequent revisions in AMS. | 

After third line on p 121 is pencilled line across the page with the notation, not in Howells’ 
hand: "To here Feb. 16." Formerly in possession of W. D. Howells IL Hayes. 

Most of the TS ап as р 140-143 of Literary Friends. The passage occurs in the last of 
the four sections which were added in the book to the periodical version, “Literary Boston 
_Thirty Years Ago,” Harper's Monthly хст (Nov 1895) 865-879 [95-42]. 


[LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE"] 3 4to leaves, numbered 
135, 136, 139. AMS with some revision. 


Western Reserve. 

The passage appen with some differences on p 286-288 of Literary Friends. Part of p 136 
and all of p 139 of the MS contain part of the concluding paragraph of chapter 8 in the book, 
which was added to the periodical version, “Some Literary Memories of Cambridge,” Harper's 
Monthly ст (Nov 1900) 823-839 [00-10]. 


“A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD MASTERS” 51 8vo leaves, numbered 
1-46. AMS with considerable revision. Dated Aug 21, 1883. Printer’s copy. 

Also 39 leaves of proof, numbered 4-9, 22-55 (1-3 and 10-21 are missing). Proof is cut into 
strips of from 3 to 30 lines and pasted on sheets ШЕШУ larger than those of the MS. Corrections 
are few, but there are extensive additions in pencil, many of which sound like the comments of 
Mildred Howells (the “little girl” who made the drawings) as her father read the proof to her. 
Yale. 

Published Nov 15, 1883 [84-A]. 


[“A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN”] See DIARIES, etc, Switzerland and Italy, 
1883. 


[LONDON FILMS”] See DIARIES, etc, English notebooks, 1904; and “ENG- 
LISH FEELING TOWARD AMERICANS.” 


[LONGFELLOW] “The Art of Longfellow” 5 leaves of galley proof. 


Many stylistic corrections and a few revisions. Louttit. 
Published in North American Review cuxxxiv (Mar 1, 1907) 479—485 [07-8]. 
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“LOST BELIEFS” Single 8vo leaf. AMS with no revision. 


Four-quatrain poem. A note says that it was sent in a letter to O. W. Holmes, Nov 25, 1860. 
Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection — Miscellany. 
Published in Atlantic Monthly v ( Apr 1860) 486 [60-18]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) [73-8]. 


"LOUIS LEBEAU'S CONVERSION" Single leaf. AMS. 


Two excerpts from the beginning and end of the poem. After the second is: “From ‘Louis 
Lebeau's Conversion, written at Venice, December, 1861.” Probably presentation copy. Ac- 
npud by letter to Conway asking what notice was taken of the poem when it was pub- 

. Yale. 
ipm in Atlantic Monthly x (Nov 1862) 534—538 [62-6]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) 

3-B]. 

"A LOVE MATCH" 162 8vo leaves, numbered 1-199. AMS with a few leaves 
in italic TS. 

Extensive revision and expansion. Miss Howells says that it is unpublished and also unfinished. 
Page 129 ends with an incomplete sentence, but the pus e sounds like the end of the story, 
which seems to be about Harvard students. Harvard: edale A. 


[LOWELL] “A Retrospect of Lowell” 80 8vo leaves, numbered 1-80. 78 leaves 
are page proof and the last two are italic TS, with numerous revisions in AMS. 
Signed. 
Accompanied by two-page ALS to C. E. Norton about the article, dated Mar 4, 1900. Feinberg, 
Published in Scribner s xxvm (Sep 1900) 363-378 [00-9]. Reprinted in Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance (1900) [00-F]. . 


“A MASQUE OF DISEASES” Single 8vo leaf. AMS. 


Written in collaboration with Sir Edmund Gosse. 18 lines of verse, with “II.” between the. 
11 and 12th lines. Also copy by Miss Howells. Harvard: bMS Am 1251.3. 
First published in the preface to Walter J. Meserve's edition of Howells' plays. 


[MERRICK] “The Fiction of Leonard Merrick” 11 4to leaves, numbered 1-11. 
Italic TS, with some corrections in AMS. Signed. Printer's copy. 

Princeton. 

Published in North American Review cixxxv (Jun 21, 1907) 378-386 [07-14]. 
“MIDWAY” Single 8vo leaf. AMS, signed and dated Jan 22, 1895. Fair copy 
of a two-quatrain poem. 


Formerly in the possession of the Rev Roderick Terry of Newport, R. I. Redwood. 
Published in Harper's Monthly xc (Dec 1894) 39 [94-13]. Reprinted in Stops of Various 


Quills [95-Е]. 


[“A MODERN INSTANCE”] 


[An шше dramatization of this novel, made by Hamlin Garland, is at the library of the 
University of Southern California. The handwriting of the MS is Garland’s.] 


[THE MOVERS”] Single буо leaf. AMS, signed. 


Fair co ру of first four lines of the poem at the end of a letter to Harriet Jacobsen. Mar 6, 1876. 
Virginia ерон of С. W. Barrett), 
Published in Poems of Two Friends (1860) [60-A]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) [73-B]. 


“MULBERRIES” 22 8vo leaves, numbered 1-22. AMS with some corrections. 


On p 22 J. J. Piatt has written: “W. D. Howells. Autograph MS. J. J. P." USC. 
Prose sketch first un in The Hesperian Tree (1900), edited by J. J. Piatt [00-A]. 
Reprinted in The Mulberries in Pay's Garden (1907) [07-H]. 
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“MY LITERARY PASSIONS” 408 8vo leaves, numbered 1-400. Italic TS, with 
revisions in AMS. 


Reeves. 
Published in Ladies Home Journal хі-хи (Dec 1893 — Мах 1895) [93-11]. Published as book 
Jun 18, 1895 [95-E]. 


"NOTES ON COURT MARTIAL AT FORT P. JAN. 26" 4 8vo leaves, 
numbered 1—4. AMS. 


Also 2-page typed copy. Harvard: bMS Am 1251.3 (restricted). 
Uupublished 


“NOVEL-WRITING AND NOVEL-READING” 110 8vo leaves, numbered 
1-97. AMS with frequent revision. 

Formerly in the possession of W. D. Howells II. Hayes. 

This lecture first published in Bulletin of the New York Public Library uxu + 1958) 15—34, 
edited by William М. Gibson. Reprinted in Howells and James: A Double Billing (New York: 
The New York Public Library, 1958). 


[“OLD BROWN"] Single 4to leaf. AMS. | 


Contains the 8th and llth (last) stanza of the poem. Signed and dated “Columbus, O., 
Nov. 25, 1859. Belmont, Mass. 1880.” C. W. Barrett (Seven Gables room). 

A facsimile of the last stanza in holograph, signed and dated Columbus, Ohio, 1859, is 
15025. in Richard J. Hinton, John Brown end His Men (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1894) 379. 

Poem was published in Ashtabula Sentinel, Jan 25, 1860 [60-7]. Reprinted in Echoes of 
Harper's Ferry (1880) [60-B]. : А 


“OLD CLOTHES” 6 leaves, 515 x ll, numbered 1-6. AMS with occasional 
revision. 

Also 4-page typed copy. Miss Howells labels it an unpublished essay, and comments: “Very 
young and influenced by Heine.” Harvard: Schedule A. 


“AN OLD VENETIAN FRIEND" 38 leaves. AMS. 


W. W. Howells. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvm (Apr 1919) 634-640 [19-5]. 


“ON COMING BACK” [to the Atlantics columns] 24 8vo leaves, numbered 
1-24. AMS with some revision. Signed. 


Also a condensed and revised version on 4 leaves of uncorrected TS. Buffalo. 
Published in Atlantic Monthly txxvm (Oct 1898) 562-565 [96—40]. 


"AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY" 412 8vo leaves, numbered 1400. 343 leaves 
are AMS, and 69 leaves are italic TS. Numerous revisions and corrections. Printer's 
copy. 
Accompanied by ALS to Gilder, Mar 17, 1895, regretting that Gilder has корор 
y. 


tion for a year and requesting return of the MS in order to make an improvement. Н 
Published in Century um (Tul Oct 1896) [96-29]. Published as book Sep 3, 1897 [97-D]. 


“A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS” 99 4to leaves, numbered 1-103 (a few 
leaves are missing). 94 leaves are AMS, and 5 leaves are italic TS, both with fre- 
quent revision. Copy for typist. Also 67 4to leaves, numbered 1-67. Regular TS, 
with no revision. Complete text. Printer's copy. 
Both this and the typist’s copy were part of the contents of a Harper’ chased 
by Mannados Bookshop, New ARM еуез. PSE лара га 
. Published in Harper's Monthly xcv (Nov 1897) 832-851 [97-18]. Collected under this title 
with four other pieces, May 23, 1901 [01-B]. | 
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[PHILLPOTTS, EDEN] “The Fiction of Eden Phillpotts" 42 8vo leaves, num- 
bered 1-41. AMS with frequent revision. Printer's copy. 


Accompanied by two notes from Howells to Munro. Princeton. 
Published in North American Review cxc (Jul 1909) 15-22 [09-15]. 


"THE PILOT'S STORY" 8 8vo leaves with writing the long way of the leaf, 
numbered 1-8. AMS with a few revisions. 5 


Virginia (deposit of C. W. Barrett). 
pipe e in Atlantic Monthly ут (Sep 1860) 323-325 [60-39]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) 


“EDGAR ALLAN POE" 29 8vo leaves, numbered 1—30, AMS with very little 
revision. 

Academy. 

Published in Harper's Weekly тли (Jan 16, 1909) 12-13 [09-2]. 


[POEMS] 

In the Howells Collection in the Houghton Library at Harvard are the following six folders 
containing MSS of poems, given by Miss Mildred Howells. Most of the poems are apparently 
unpublished. The reference label is: “Howells Papers, Manuscripts in Schedule A of the Agree- 
ment of June 30, 1948.” The folders are not numbered. The numbers assigned to them below 
are for convenience in cross reference, and they are arranged in conjectured chronological order, 
though there is no indication that the poems in folders #3 and #6 are all from the same periods, 

(For other apparently unpublished poems see the following entries: “Атрвісн. 1866-1907,” 
“ANOTHER Crance,” [Borrer], “Coming,” “Don’t Waxe THE CunpnEeN, “Drowsmeap,” 
[Howzrrs, Joseren А.], [SroppAn»].) 

[Folder #1] “Battle'of the Cats" MS is a long string of 4to and буо leaves pasted together. 

AMS with revisions. Miss Howells notes that this is her father's earliest poem and that 
it is mentioned in his unpublished essay "The Real Diary of a Boy” (qv). Also a 9-page 


typed copy. 

[Folder #2] Labeled by Miss Howells: “Early Verses by W. D. Howells.” Contents: “The 
Dream,” “Our hopes are balanced by our fears,” “I look out from my window,” “I have 
made many journeys,” “The City to the Country in Spring,” "Old Winter" (Miss Howells 
says this appeared in Ohio State Journal, Mar 20, 1852. See Gibson and Arms 59-1 and 
52-2), “Memory” (proof sheet from The True Democrat, according to Miss Howells), 
"In the Fall" (from “The Ghost-Maker,” an unpublished short story, qv), “At Fifteen 
Years,” “Paolo and Francesca,” “How goes it with you?” “Lapsing Sleepward from Thought 
to Thought” (see "Daowsmzap"), "I slept one day about the hour of noon,” "Legend of 
the College." 

[Folder #3] Labeled by Miss Howells: "Poems." Contents: "Paolo" (Miss Howells says 
it is partly in Elinor Mead's hand), "The Ghosts" (Miss Howells says it was possibly 

ublished in Ohio State Journal; compare "Phantoms," Saturday Press, Mar 17, 1860 [60— 
13] ), “Among the Melancholy Waltzers,” “Michael Angelo’s Moses,” “Mellow the Morning 
Sunlight of October,” “The Passion of the Centaurs,” “The First Cricket” (from the paper 
Miss Howells judges it was written in Columbus; see "PnxsENTDMENTS" for publication in 
Atlantic Monthly, Sep 1869). Folder #3 also contains essay on THEATRE (q v). 

[Folder #4] “Ordeals,” a poem in three parts about the Civil War. “I. The Mourners” and 
“П. The Comforters” are on 6 4to leaves, with p 3, 4, and 5 numbered. AMS with two or 
three revisions. “Ш. The Comrades — a Fragment" is on 12 8vo leaves, with p 2 and 3 
numbered. AMS with some revisions. There is an 18-page typed copy of the whole poem. 

[Folder #5] Unfinished and unpublished poem on his mother's death (Oct 10, 1868). 3 8vo 
leaves, unnumbered. AMS with some revision. Miss Howells says it was written in Cambridge. 

[Folder #6] Contents: Poem on T. B. Aldrich beginning “Not here, where that quick, subtle 
spirit of his" (not the same as “Атовлсн 1860-1907," qv), “Tidings,” “Perdition,” "City 
and Country — Eclogue.” 

“THE POET'S FRIENDS" Three fair copies of this poem in AMS as follows: 


Single 8vo leaf. Signed and dated, “Columbus, Ohio, April, 1859.” The “59” is heavily 
written over an original “60.” Stronks. 
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“The Poet's Friends," continued 


Single 8vo leaf. Signed and dated 1860. The owner states that the MS was in the possession 
of his father for many years. R. W. Barrett. 

Single 12mo leaf. Signed but not dated. The owner states that this copy was made for the 
autograph album of Mrs. Hamilton Wright Mabie. Mott. 

Poem was published in Atlantic Monthly v (Feb 1860) 185 [60-9]. Reprinted in The Poets 
and Poetry of the West (1860) [60-E] and in Poems (1873) [73-B]. 


“POLICE REPORT” 130 8vo leaves, numbered 1-123. AMS with some revision. 
Signed. Printer’s copy. е. 

Harvard: MS Am 1212. 

Published in Atlantic Monthly xix (Jan 1882) 1-10 [82-1]. Reprinted in Impressions and 
Experiences (1896) [96-E]. р 
“PRESENTIMENTS” 3 4to leaves, numbered 12, 12, 13 (last two originally 13 
and 14). AMS, fair copy. Signed and dated Cambridge, 1869. 

Consists of two parts: "I. Autumn” and “II, Spring.” Virginia (gift of C. W. Barrett). 

“Autumn” was published as “The First Cricket" in Atlantic Monthly xxiv (Sep 1860) 351 
[69-15]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) [73-B]. See Poems, Folder #3. 

"Spring" was published as “In Earliest Spring" in Atlantic Monthly xxix (May 1872) 619 
[72-5]. Reprinted in Poems (1873). 


[PRIDE AND PREJUDICE”] Introduction. 66 leaves. AMS. 


Published in Scribner’s “Modern Student’s Library” edition, Apr 4, 1918 [18-B]. 


“PRIEST OR PAINTER” A dramatization of A Foregone Conclusion. 106 8vo 
and 4to leaves, with a new series of page numbers in each of four acts and several 
fragments. 45 leaves in AMS with stage directions and some dialogue in the hand 
of William Poel, English actor; 61 leaves in TS. 

Extensive revision. Walter I Meserve conjectures that this is Howells’ revision (1884—85) of 
the dramatization of his novel made by Poel. W. W. Howells. 

Unpublished until Meserve's edition of Howells’ plays. 


"PRISCILLA: A COMEDY” 120 4to leaves, numbered 1-114, with much re- 
numbering and some duplication. 117 leaves in AMS, with three showing a second 
hand; 3 leaves in italic TS. 

Extensive revision. A few pages follow the wording of.Longfellow's “Courtship of Miles 
Standish." W. W. Howells. 

Unpublished until Meserve's edition of Howells' plays. 

“A PRISONER OF PROSPERITY" 22 8vo leaves, numbered 1-29. AMS with 
little revision. 

Miss Howells says that the story is unfinished and unpublished; the former may mean only 
unrevised. On verso of p 1 in Howells’ hand is: “Hill View Gilman Cottage June 28, '87." 
Harvard: Schedule A. ' 
“THE REAL DIARY OF A BOY” 19 4to leaves, numbered 1-18. TS, with 
original first page extensively corrected by Howells and retyped by Miss Howells. 

Also 11 буо leaves, numbered 2-11, 19. AMS with a few corrections. None of the material 


is in the typed section above. Both are parts of an unfinished and unpublished article based on 
the diary of 1850 (q v). Two youthful poetic efforts are included. Harvard: Schedule A. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ATLANTIC EDITORSHIP” 42 4to leaves, num- 
bered 1—42. AMS (except p 10, 24, 25 in TS), with considerable revision. Signed. 
Printer’s copy. . 
Princeton. 
Published in Atlantic Monthly c (Nov 1907) 594-606 [07-22]. 
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[RIDGE] “Mr. Pett Ridge’s Clever Books” 11 4to leaves, numbered 1-11. TS 
with frequent revision in AMS. Printer’s copy, prepared by a typist. 


Accompanied by note to Munro, dated Nov. 2, 1909. Rutgers. 
Published in North American Review схст (Jan 1910) 64-74 [10-3]. 


[-THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM"] Pages 365 and 366 of “the corrected 
copy.” Clippings from the Century serialization, with one stylistic revision and a 
pencilled “1794” at the аса of a paragraph (latter may be word count). 
Also p 441 of the page proof of the book, uncorrected. 


? 


Congress: В, Н. Ticknor Papers. | 

dae e in Century xxix-xxx (Nov 1884 — Aug 1885) [84-3]. Published as book in August 
1885 [85-B]. 

See also Dantes, etc, "Savings Bank" 1883-1893. 


"THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM" Play written in collaboration with Paul 
Kester. Four typescripts, as follows: 

193 4to leaves, numbered 1—214. Revisions in AMS by Howells. An early draft. 

85 4to leaves, numbered 1-85. Revisions in AMS by Howells. 

76 folio leaves, numbered 1-76. Revisions in AMS by Howells. Acting copy. 

149 4to leaves, numbered 1-149. Revisions in AMS by Howells and another [Kester?]. Another 
acting copy. 3 

All four are at Harvard: *48M-229F, 

Unpublished until the edition of Howells plays edited by Walter J. Meserve. 


“THE RISE OF SILAS NEEDHAM” 5 8vo leaves, numbered 1-5. AMS with 
no revision. . | 
Synopsis of the projected The Rise of Silas Lapham, written probably ca 1884. Huntington. 
First published in “Harper’s Modern Classics" edition (1058) of The Rise of Silas Lapham 
edited by Everett J. Carter. 


[SALEM] Untitled review of Charles Wentworth Upham’s Salem Witchcraft 
(Boston 1867), called “Essay on Salem” by Yale. 20 leaves, about 4 x 10, num- 
bered 1-20. AMS with some revision. 

Attributed to Howells by Owen F. Aldis, who gave the MS to Yale in 1911; a similar hand 
and the same narrow strips of paper are found in a few Howells MSS of the middle 1860s. 

The published text has not been discovered. The review may have been written for the 
Atlantic Monthly or the North American Review. 


“THE SARCASTIC FAIR” Single 8vo leaf. AMS, fair copy of a 4-line poem. 
Signed and dated at Columbus, 1860. 
New Hampshire. з 
Also another fair copy. Single leaf, 254 х 4. AMS untitled, and catalogued under first line: 
“Her mouth is a honey огош” Signed and dated 1890. NYPL: Merle Johnson Collection. 
Published in Poems of Two Friends (1860) [60-A]. Reprinted in Poems (1873) [73-B]. 


[“SAVANNAH TWICE VISITED"] See DIARIES, etc, Savannah and Inter- 
vale, 1918. 


“A SEA CHANGE” 137 8vo leaves pasted on folio ledger sheets, numbered 5- 
75 in Act I (first two leaves unnumbered) and 1-56 in Act II. Page proof in Act I 
and galley proof in Act II, with stage directions and a few revisions in AMS. 

Described by Howells as a “lyricated farce.” There are leaves containing the music with some 
dialogue added in another hand. Harvard. 

Meserve cites editions published by both Trubner and Osgood in 1884 (not listed in Gibson 
and Arms). An abridged version in Harper's Weekly хххи (Jul 14, 1888) 505, 521-524 [88—13]; 
another edition by Ticknor & Co, Aug 8, 1888 [88-D]. 
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“THE SEEN AND UNSEEN AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON” See DIARIES, 
etc, Stratford, 1913. 


“THE SHORES OF ISIS” 87 12mo leaves, numbered 1-87. AMS with frequent 
revision. 

Peal. 

Also 7 leaves of galley proof with many revisions in AMS. Rutgers. (See DrAnrEs, etc, English 


notebooks, 1904.) 
Published as “Oxford” in North American Review crxxxm (Oct 5, 1906) 620-638 [06-23]. 
Reprinted in Certain Delightful English Towns (1908) [06-F]. 


“A SLEEP AND A FORGETTING” 52 4to leaves, numbered 1-65. TS except 
6 leaves in AMS, with many small stylistic changes. Printer’s copy, prepared by 
Part of contents of a Harper’s warehouse purchased by Mannados Bookshop, New York. Yale. 
Published in Harper's Weekly г-лх (Dec 15, 1906 -Jan 5, 1907) [06-30]. Reprinted in 
Between the Dark and the Daylight (1907) [07-D]. 


[SOLDINI MASSES] 4to leaf folded to make 4-page AMS. 

Notes on the Soldini Masses at St Mark's in Venice prepared for M. D. Conway, presumably 
after the Conways had visited the Howellses in Venice early in the summer of 1863. Also ALS 
from Venice, Sep 18, 1863, asking Conway if he ever got the “Soldini facts.” Columbia: Conway 


Papers. 1 


"SOME UNPALATABLE SUGGESTIONS" 28 8vo leaves, numbered 1-28, 
AMS with considerable revision. Also 11 4to leaves, numbered 1-11. Corrected TS. 
Printers copy, prepared by typist. 

Rutgers. 

Published in North American Review стхххуш (Aug 1908) 254—261 [08—15]. 


“THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH” Two overlapping fragments as follows: 


54 4to leaves, numbered 316—413 with 44 numbers missing (see below). AMS with occasional 
revision. Text included is approximately the last quarter of the novel (p 282-369 of Ist ed). 

132 folio and 4to leaves, numbered 227-413 with 10 p missing. 90 Fito leaves of regular TS 
interspersed with 42 4to leaves of italic TS (one leaf numbered 334-5-6); the numbers of the 
leaves in italic TS correspond exactly with the numbers missing in the fragment of AMS above. 

Revision of regular TS is slight; revision of italic TS is extensive. Thus the italic TS is 

robably the earliest state represented, the AMS next, and the regular TS the latest. The TS 

ерау is printer’s copy. The text included is slightly less than half the novel (p 209-369 
of Ist ed). Teagcoents are accompanied by 6 ALS about the novel. Rutgers. 

Published in North American Review сіххуш-сіххіх (Jan -Aug 1904) [04-2]. Published 
as book Oct 6, 1904 [04-B]. 

See also Dtantes, etc, “Savings Bank,” 1883-1893. 


“THE SONG THE ORIOLE SINGS” Single 8vo leaf, with MS on both sides. 
AMS signed but not dated. 


USC. 
Published as “While the Oriole Sings” in Atlantic Monthly xxxiv (Jul 1874) 83-84 [74-9]. 
Reprinted in Poems (1886) [86-C]. 


[STEDMAN] Record of interview of Howells by Laura Stedman. 25 4to leaves, 
numbered 1-25. Regular TS, with revisions in AMS by Howells. Dated May 17, 
1909. 


Columbia: Stedman Papers. 
Unpublished. 
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[STODDARD] AMS, fair.copy of a 7-line poem to Charles Warren Stoddard. 


Pasted inside front cover of Stoddard’s copy of Literary Friends and Acquaintance (1901). 
Begins: “If you are not in this book.” Signed and dated at York Halen Sep 22, 1901. 
Harvard: *AC 85. H8395. 900 1b. 

Unpublished. 


"THE SUICIDAL REFORMER” 6 folio leaves, numbered 1-6. AMS with little 
revision. 
Not signed, but Howells’ name is at top of p 1 in another hand. Harvard: {MS Am 1212.2, 
Apparently unpublished. 


“SUMMER RESORTS” 9 4to leaves, numbered 1-10. Page 7, which was sup- 
posed to contain a song, is missing. AMS with occasional revision. 


Miss Howells notes: “Probably written in Columbus perhaps for the paper there. Arabian 
fantasy — Bagdad. Could be destroyed.” Harvard: Schedule A. 


“THANKSGIVING” Single 8vo leaf. AMS signed. 

Mounted and inserted in personal copy of William H. Rideing’s The Boyhood of Famous 
Authors (New York 1897) in which a printed facsimile of the MS appears. UCLA. 

Another copy is included in a bound “Collection of A.Ms. Poems of 24 American Poets,” 
offered as item #21 in catalogue #17 (Nov 1957) of Emily Driscoll, New York. 

A photograph of what is probably a third copy is signed and dated “Boston, May 19, 1885 
(New York, giving Day, 1865).” Academy. 
S 3 “Minor Topics," Nation x (Dec 7, 1865) 708-709 [65-25]. Reprinted in Poems 

1873 3-В]. 


[THEATRE] 5 8vo leaves, the last one numbered 8. 

First 314 pages are in Elinor Mead's hand, and last 1% are in Howells’, Incomplete, no 
revision. Miss Howells calls it a realistic description of the theatre in Columbus or Tile 
Harvard: Schedule A. (See Poems, Folder #3.) 


“THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY” 151 4to leaves, numbered 1, 426- 
502, 744-829. 140 p of TS and 11 p of AMS with corrections and revisions in AMS, 
especially frequent in p 426-502. Printer's copy for the July and November install- 
ments in Harper's. 

Peal. (See also DrAnms, etc, German journals, 1897). 

Novel published in Harper's Monthly хсуш-хсіх (]ап- Dec 1899) [99-1]. Published as 
book Dec 8, 1899 [99-C]. 


“THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY” 399 leaves, numbered 1-319, 1-122, 135 
(much irregularity); 327 leaves are 4to and 72 are 8vo (on the latter the MS is on 
the verso of outdated Atlantic Monthly rejection slips). AMS with frequent re- 
vision. Printer's copy. 

The text of chapters i, ii, Hi, v, vi, and vii is complete; the text of chapters iv and ix is 
incomplete; chapter viii and all but one leaf of chapter x are missing. MS was part of the 
contents of a Harper's warehouse purchased by Mannados Bookshop, New York. Heeves. 

Published in Atlantic Monthly ххуш (Jul-Dec 1871) [71-11]. Published as book Dec 27, 
1871 [72-A]. 

(See also “Tre Convent Rose” and Dianws, etc, Italy, 1864, and Boston to Quebec, 1870.) 


[“MAURICE THOMPSON AND HIS POEMS”] Single 4to leaf, numbered 29. 
AMS with a few revisions. Signed. 


Leaf was probably given to someone who wanted Howells' signature. USC. 
Article published in Independent xxxv (Oct 4, 1883) 1249-1250 [83-4]. 
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“THE THORN” Single 4to leaf. AMS signed and dated “Ohio, 1859.” Fair copy 
of a two-quatrain poem. 

Virginia (deposit of C. W. Barrett). " 

Published in Saturday Press, Dec 3, 1859. Reprinted in Poems of Two Friends (1860) [60-A] 
and Poems (1873) [73-B]. 


“A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA” See DIARIES, etc, "Savings Bank," 
1883-1893. 


[TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO] “The Justice of a Friend” Review of 
Trevelyan’s The American Revolution, vol 3. 25 8vo leaves, numbered 1-25. AMS 
with occasional revisions. Probably printer's copy. 

Also 2 leaves of corrected galley proof and note to Munro about it, dated Dec 20, 1907. 


Rutgers. 
Published in North American Review сихххуп (Jun 1908) 880-885 [08-11]. 


“TUSCAN CITIES" See DIARIES, etc, the four Italian notebooks of 1883; and 
“A FLORENTINE MOSAIC.” 


[TWAIN, MARK] “Mark Twain” 50 8vo leaves, numbered 1-51. AMS with some 
revision. Printer’s copy. 

Query on p 33 signed S. L. C. Yale. 
" muse in Century xxxv (Sep 1882) 780-783 [82-3]. Reprinted in My Mark Twain (1910) 


[TWAIN, MARK] "The Surprise Party to Mark Twain" 3 leaves of galley proof. 


No revision since this is the copy sent to Clemens for his approval: On the verso of the third 
leaf is: "Dear Mr. Lee: No, it's lovely. I haven't any suggestions to make. Sincerely yours, 
S. L. Clemens," The proof is accompanied by an ALS from Howells to John Kendrick Bangs, 
Dec 4, 1900, telling Bangs to submit the proof to Clemens and to suppress the piece if he 
raised the slightest objection. Mott. 

Published in Harper's Weekly хілу (Dec 15, 1900) 1205 [00-14]. 


[TWAIN, MARK] "Introduction" to Mark Twain's Speeches. 4 8vo leaves, num- 
bered 1-4. AMS with a few minor revisions. Signed. Printer’s copy. 

Worcester. 

Book published May 24, 1910 [10-B]. 


[TWAIN, MARK] See “EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR,” Mar 1918. 


“UNDER THE LOCUSTS” Single 8vo leaf. AMS with one revision in first line 
of third stanza. Signed. 
Cincinnati. 


Published in Saturday Press п (Jun 18, 1859) 1 [59-23]. Reprinted in Poems of Two Friends 
(1860) [60-A]. 


“THE VACATION OF THE KELWYNS' See "CHILDREN OF THE 
SUMMER.” 


[VENICE — Proposed history] 4 8vo leaves, numbered 1-4. AMS with occa- 
sional revision. 

Miss Howells says: “First outline for a history of Venice that he always wished to write, 
Fuller one on pages 122 and 123 in Volume П of ‘Life in Letters,’ " 

Also a 2-page typed copy of a letter describing the project more briefly and stating his terms 
to the publisher. It is dated Oct 26, 1899, but there is no addressee or signature. It is probably 
an early draft of a letter to H. M. Alden of Harper’s, to whom he wrote about the project on 
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i 
Jan 6, 1900 (see reference to Letters above). Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection — 
Miscellany. 


[WELLS, H. G.] Review of Wells’s Kipps: The Story of a Simple Soul. 3 4to 
leaves, numbered 1-3. TS, with occasional corrections in AMS. Signed. Printer’s 
copy. 

Also one leaf of galley proof with a few corrections. Yale. Tu 

Published in North American Review cixxxm (Oct 19, 1906) 795—798 [06-24]. 


[“WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT"] See “If I lay waste.” 


[WHITMAN, WALT] “То Walt Whitman” Poem written in pencil inside the 
cover of a copy of the 1882 edition of Leaves of Grass. 

À long-hand notation reads: "This copy was loaned to Mr. Howells by David McKay, 
Philadelphia, to read one afternoon in the park, where he pencilled these lines." Charles E. 
Feinberg of Detroit, who gave the volume to the Walt Whitman Foundation of Camden, says 
that it was Howells’ copy of the book. William M. Gibson says that the poem must have been 
written in Belmont, Mass. Whitman House. 

First published in Nocturne уп (Spring 1955) 7. (This is the literary magazine of the School 
of General Studies of Brooklyn College. 


[“A WORLD OF CHANCE”] Single 8vo leaf, numbered 43, 430, or 431. AMS 
with several revisions. 

Given by Harper's to Richard Harding Davis, who gave it to Johns Hopkíns because he had 
once had a pleasant time there. Johns Hopkins 

Novel published in Harper's Monthly txxxiv-Lxxxv (Mar-—Nov 1892) [92-6]. Published 
as book Mar 29, 1893 [93-B]. 


[“YORICK’S LOVE"] 3 8vo leaves; first unnumbered, others numbered 3 and 4. 
AMS with a few revisions. | 

These are presumably three of the “seventeen pages of fresh matter” for the play which 
Howells mentioned in a letter to Lawrence Barrett, Apr 22, 1879. Princeton. 

(At Harvard are manuscript versions of Acts I and III in another hand. Covers are marked 
"Property of Lawrence Barrett.” ) | : 

Unpublished until Meserve's edition of Howells’ plays. 


[ZOLA] “Emile Zola” 15 4to leaves, numbered 1-15. Italic TS, with frequent 
revisions in AMS. Signed. Printer’s copy. 
Reeves. 


Published in North American Review cuxxv (Nov 1902) 587-598 [02-45]. Reprinted in 
Havelock Ellis's translation of Zola’s Germinal (1924) [24-А]. 
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Typographia 


Our print this month is devoted mainly 
to printing — as an aesthetic and histor- 
ical index # first, of the tendencies 
of taste in eighteenth century England 
532 next, of the gradual spread in the 
United States of the need and means of 
independent utterance as state after state 
(including by anticipation Alaska) at- 
tained its own press and voice. 

Professor Bronson's essay, which will 
be completed in the next Bulletin but 
has already been preprinted for sale as 
a separate booklet at $1.25, began in the 
form of a slide lecture (delivered before 
the Modern Language Association last 
September) and has been kept as visual 
as our engraving budget allows. It will 
receive more complete illustration in the 
form of an exhibition of the books them- 
selves — from the presses of Bowyer, 
Boydell, Baskerville, Bulmer, Bensley, 
Bell, and some few printers whose 
names escape this alliteration. 

We are preparing this small show for 
х our lobby landing cases, to open Sep- 
tember 22. Until then the current exhibi- 
tion of “Printing from Coast to Coast” 
will be kept on display. There has been 
an exceptional response to this sampling 
of early imprints — “early” in Massa- 
chusetts meaning 1639, in New York 
meaning 1693, in Georgia 1763, in Kan- 
sas 1834, in Alaska (ahead of 8 others) 
1852. In response to this response we 
have quy ре Mr. Stark's de- 
scriptive catalogue of the exhibition as 
a ee pamphlet (24 pages, 40¢) 
and have slightly abridged his list to fit 
space in the present Bulletin. 


Typophilia 

The coincidence of these several types 
of d exposition — including the 
embroidered and hornbook fonts of the 
"Samplers and Alphabets" in the Chil- 


Front Matter 





dren’s Room exhibit — is an unplanned 
yet natural result of this Library's great 
interest in and resources of typographia. 
Our known love of type has now brought 
us new wood and metal resources in the 
Robinson - Pforzheimer Typographical 
Collection of old-fashioned types and 
ornaments and cuts. And our recent 
mailing of a two-sided broadside dem- 
onstrating its variety (see May Bulletin, 
p. 214) has drawn such wide attention 
that any Bulletin subscriber who has not 
received a copy of the broadside but 
would like one is advised to write in at 
once before the supply is exhausted. 

Another aspect of our interest in the 
history of printing is this Library's pub- 
lication of compilations by Rollo Silver 
and Glenn and Maude Brown of direc- 
tories of the early printers of Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and now, on a 
somewhat broader scale, all of Rhode 
Island. Ready for distribution in a 
month or so will be A Directory of Print- 
ing, Publishing, Bookselling and Allied 
Trades in Rhode Island to 1865, by 
H. Glenn and Maude O. Brown, over 
200 pages. The earlier directories are 
still in print. 


Billiard Publications 


Another kind of index for the social 
historian to examine is the collection of 
American and British billiard publica- 
tions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, a recent gift of Mr. Philip 
Kimball of New York City. 


Gift of Goudy Imprints 


The Library’s collection: of the work of 
Frederic W. Goudy (1865-1947), one 
of America's leading type designers and 
proprietor of the famous Village Press, 
as been strengthened by a gift of 
Goudy material from Mrs. Lucy Allen 
Smart of Forest Hills, a neighbor and 
friend of Frederic and Bertha Goudy. 
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Mrs. Smart’s gift includes several 
scarce pieces. Perhaps the most unusual 
is a proof copy of George Meredith’s 
poem The Lark Ascending, printed at 
The Village Press, Marlborough, N. Y., 
in March 1925. Only one finished copy 
was made, for presentation to Professor 
Samuel A. Baldwin on the occasion of 
the 1,000th public organ recital which 
he gave in the Great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York, March 8, 1925. 
According to Melbert B. Cary's и 
raphy о} The Village Press, Mrs. Goudy 
had attended some 700 of these concerts, 

There is a copy, presented to Mrs. 
Smart and signed by both the Goudys, 
of “the first impression made in America 
on the hand-press formerly owned by 
William Morris.” This keepsake, а 
broadside printed at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, in March 1924, was 
issued on the occasion of an exhibition 
there of the press which the Goudys 
acquired, on which Morris’ renowned 
Kelmscott Chaucer had been printed. 

Two of the Goudys’ Christmas greet- 
ings are included. One, for 1929, is a 
broadside poem, “Gutenberg’s Inven- 
tion,” printed in eleven different types 
designed by Goudy (Cary 188). The 
other, for 1930, is a 4-leaf booklet con- 
taining three verses of “Christmass 
Tyme,” a sixteenth century poem. This 
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Christmas greeting shows the first use of 
Goudy’s “Mediaeval” type (Cary 192). 
Other scarce pieces in the gift include 
the 1921 Specimen of Types Designed 
& Sold by Frederic W. , a hand- 
some broadside arranged by Goudy, 
composed by Mrs. Goudy at The Village 
Press, and printed in red and black by 
the Мааша Press (Cary 153). А 
Prayer, by William DeWitt Hyde, a 
large broadside designed by Goudy and 
printed by William Edwin Rudge in 
New York, is signed in pencil: “Fred W. 
Goudy 6/2/22. —L М, 8. 


The Context of Mrs. Gamp 


In 1956 we published, in well-tempered 
collotype, Mrs.Gamp by Charles Dickens: 
A Facsimile of the Authors Prompt 
Copy ($6). Now its editor, John 
Gordan, has prepared a new exhibition 
from the Berg Collection exploring what 
Victorian humorists would “the 
wabe,” the area that extends way be- 
fore and way behind Mrs. Gamp, i.e. 
the whole field of prompt copies, MSS, 
letters, announcements over the novel- 
ist’s long career of reading aloud from 
his own works. A catalogue of the ex- 
hibition, Reading for Profit: The Other 
Career of Charles Dickens, will soon be 
off the press (75¢) and will then be 
serialized in the Bulletin. 


Use and Additions May and June 1958 


Visitors in Central Building... 
Readers in Reference Department... 
Volumes Consulted......... 
Volumes for Home Use (Circulation Department) 


MAY JUNE 
CHE = 272,878 250,588 
OPERE 89,426 70,075 
bunc. i ыы 259,386 193,408 
АННЕ 1,113,178 1,072,170 


Received through purchase and gift 


May Jone Max Jons May Томе 
Volumes _____ 588 788 1,828 1,196 38,158 27,426 
Pamphlets ... 60 -— 7,079 4,868 8,036 5,898 
Maps _______ __.. Sic 74 404 74 418 
Prints 22522 +. = zz 9 22 88 975 
Mise. ----_. 287 49 uum eats 287 49 
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Нес ийа adolefcentiam alunt, fenettutem obleant ; fecundas 
res ornant, adverfis perfugium © folatium prebent; dele- 
lant domi, non impediunt foris; pernottant nobifium, pe- 
regrinantur, rufiscantur, ` 





LONODOWN: 


Printed by W. Bowyer, for BernarD Lintor be- 
tween the Zemple-Gates. 1717. 
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LONDON: 


Printed for Jacos Tonson at Shake/pears-Head over againft 
Katharine-Street in the Strand, and Jonn Banser upon 
Lambetb-Hil. © MDCC XVII. 
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Printing as an Index of Taste in 
Eighteenth Century England 


By BERTRAND Н, Bronson 
University of California 


ее PRINTING,” says D. B. Updike, “always reflects the tendencies of 

its period in forms of art and aims in Ше... we unconsciously govern 
our printing by the kind of life we approve.” When one puts books side by 
side, century against century, nothing seems more evident than that the 
physical contrasts are full of significance, the artifacts emblematic each of 
its time and place. Yet, consulting the index of so comprehensive a cultural 
history as B. Sprague Allen’s Tides in English Taste, one finds there refer- 
ences to Dress, Furniture, Gardens, Grottoes, Hermitages, and so on; but 
never once to Printing, which is so obviously not only the conveyor of infor- 
mation but also in itself a valid form of artistic expression, and in one way 
or another related, or tangential, to most of the arts of modern life in the 
West. Between general histories of Printing on the one hand and detailed 
accounts of presses, printers, and foundries on the other, one might be led 
to conclude that little has been done in the study of Printing as a sociological 
record, or as a manifestation of artistic standards within the broader context 
of periods of culture. The paucity of such investigations may perhaps justify, 
as it has prompted, the observations which follow. 

In its finest essence, a book may truly be “the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life”; 
but, physically, it is the collaborative product of many minds and many hands: 
hands trained to habitual skills and set in traditional ways, and minds pre- 
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disposed by knowledge, judgment, and taste. Although few books can have 
been so unlucky as that unique first printing of Goldsmith's The Traveller 
set up from the fair copy exactly as it left the author's hand — the pages neatly 
stacked in reverse order: yet, that any book at all, fitted together by a col- 
laboration inevitably so dispersed, should achieve a unity of effect is in 
itself something of a wonder. In its combination of many crafts, all essential 
but so loosely yoked and unsimultaneous, it is rather like a building of the 
age when printing from movable type was first invented. But although the 
multiform influences that go into the making of a book may often pull in 
different directions, we must not forget the weight of tradition operative in 
the particular society for which the book is created — a weight national in 
its scope and character, and in typography requiring an obedience that Stan- 
ley Morison has called “almost absolute.” “Type design,” as Morison says, 
“moves at the pace of the most conservative reader.” For that reason, type 
design will occupy us less in this inquiry than the selection and ordering of 
these movable symbols. 

A moment ago we referred to the analogous character of architecture as 
an art dependent on collaborative effort. There are other similarities. With- 
out insisting too strongly on the three-dimensional qualities and potentialities 
of printing, we may properly remind ourselves that they exist. For, as Morison 
again remarks, printing is properly a department of engraving, Its derivation, 
despite the powerful influence of manuscript characters on its development, 
has not been in a straight line from handwriting. Roman inscriptions have 
made indelible contribution to the character of our upper-case letters, and 
the influence of epigraphy upon title-pages has been recurrent and conspic- 
uous to the present day. In the eighteenth century, engraved titles are not at 
all uncommon. The variety and ornateness of letter thus made possible were 
a constant invitation to elegant display. In company with vignettes, engraved 
letters made a more homogeneous effect. Throughout the century, music 
books were frequently engraved; and the lavish use of engraved illustrations 
on nearly every page of such a de luxe production as Pine’s Horace, 1733-37, 
suggested and justified engraving the letterpress, as well. Engraving early 
taught the way to open, shaded, and ornamental letters, to be pursued to 
such extravagant lengths with the technical advances of the nineteenth 
century. Hints of these developments appear in such inconspicuous places 
as the engraved title-page of Thomas Ewing’s little Dublin edition of 
Shakespeare, 1771, with its rococo and not unattractive frame. And while 
Baskerville’s Italic letter shows clear traces of his beginnings as a writing- 
master, his Roman letter perpetually reminds us that he was also a lapidary. 
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BOOKS in the aggregate compose a library, and a library is an important 
architectural feature of a house. Whether a man reads his books is for him 
to choose; but will he nill he, the fact of his library faces him every day as 
part of his domestic environment. Like the other physical appointments of 
an hereditary house, its books together are a relatively permanent feature. 
The current possessor may augment or diminish an inherited library, or 
leave it alone, but he cannot be unaware of it. He may think of it as part of 
the furniture of a room but it is really more indigenous than that. It is a 
three-dimensional way of decorating his walls and is thus a kind of sculpture, 
with some of the values of high relief. The other architectural features of the 
room are properly designed to present its ornamental values in a harmonious 
interplay. 

The eighteenth century fully appreciated the beauty of fine binding and 
took care that it should be lasting. Books were regularly bought unbound, 
for here personal taste could find expression, and in the library books could 
thus be given the desired appearance as sculpturesque details in an over-all 
effect. Because they were durable, this was a kind of slowly evolved sculpture, 
in which the generations could quite naturally collaborate. In an ancestral 
house, there would be many old books; and thus size naturally became a 
function not merely of temporary preference but of inheritance as well, with 
an appeal comparable to that of old paintings and antique sculpture. Ancient 
folios were impressive in a library, and perhaps few but actual scholars 
properly valued the old books that were small. 

But sculptural and architectonic values inhere also in the individual books, 
and not merely in respect to the structure of ideas or their stylistic properties. 
Even in a physical sense, books can be classical or romantic, though like most 
utilitarian artifacts they are the imperfect reconciliation of conflicting pre- 
rogatives. Ideally, perhaps, every book ought to be physically expressive of 
its content. But the difficulties of earlier type founding would alone have 
thwarted such an aim; and it is doubtful that, except in an undefined way, 
it ever exerted more than an indirect influence. 

In fact, when we think of the fluctuations of taste and fashion in eighteenth 
century England, it seems remarkable how seldom we find them consciously 
reflected in bookmaking. The oriental interest, for example, which affected 
so many of the applied arts as well as literature — architecture, furniture, 
pottery, textiles, gardening — appears to have left no mark on the designing 
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of books. It would have been easy to introduce Eastern motives into their 
decoration, in arabesque ornaments or otherwise. The Prince of Abissinia 
(now Rasselas) might have exhaled an aura of specious distance; The Citizen 
of the World might have emphasized its imaginative detachment with a 
physically piquant charm; Oriental Eclogues might have been decked out 
with exotic trimmings quite as appropriately as Garrick’s four-poster bed! 
Probably Bentley’s rococo designs for Gray’s poems, 1753, take us as far 
in this direction as the age was able to go (see Fig. 4). 

Or, to consider another strong impulse: the interest in the Past. Is it not 
paradoxical that Walpole, who spent close to £100,000 on giving architectural 
substance to his Gothic fancies and wrote a Gothic novel besides, was invari- 
ably classical in his style of printing and never seems to have thought of pur- 
chasing for his own press a single letter of Gothic or Old English type? In this 
distaste he agreed with his generation, which was quite insensitive to the 
visual appeal or antiquarian suggestion of black letter, using it only for prac- 
tical purposes. Occasionally, at the beginning and end of the century, two 
or three words on a title-page might be set off by it. At the beginning, this 
was simply for emphasis, a survival of earlier typographic habits; at the end 
of the century, it was clearly used for atmosphere and romantic suggestion. 
In 1765, it is not to be seen on the title-page of Percy's Reliques, a Dodsley 
publication; but in the early nineties, the Egertons and Joseph Johnson used 
it on Ritson’s titles for Ancient Songs, Ancient Popular Poetry, and Robin 
Hood. Generally, throughout the central years it was shunned in literary 
connections, perhaps because its strongest associations at that time were 
discordant or vulgar. Black-letter ballads, for example, were a low form of 
verse. Although the Caslons included all sizes of black letter in their books 
of type specimens, Philip Luckombe writes, in 1770: “At present Black 
Letter is so far abolished [i.e., in English use], that it is seldom used in 
any work than what belongs to Law, and more particularly to Statute Law. 
It is therefore possible that Black Letter, in time, may become altogether 
unregarded. . . . Several Printing Houses are without [it], and yet well pro- 
vided with every other good, and more useful, Materials . . . [It] is (he 
concedes) sometimes used instead of printing in Red, what is designed to 
be made more conspicuous than common.” Obviously, Luckombe sees 
no artistic values in it; and it is certain that there are few typographical 
evidences of the Gothic impulse at the time. Inconceivable then would 
have been Stanley Morison’s recent praise of black letter as “in design more 
homogeneous, more picturesque, more lively” than “the grey round roman 
we use. 





On the Death of a Favourite CAT, 
Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes. 


W AS on a lofty vafe’s fide, 
Where China’s gayeft art had dy’d 
The azure flowers, that blow ; 
Demureft of the tabby kind, 
The penfive Selima reclin’d, 

Gazed on the lake below. 





Her confcious tail her joy declar’d ; 
The fair round face, the fnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoife vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She faw; and purr'd applaufe. 
[Fe.4] . Still 
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THE question of size in books has psychological implications not to be in- 
stantly resolved, which interplay with obvious practical considerations. When 
we have allowed for convenience at one end of the scale and conspicuous 
display at the other, there still remains a wide range of possible choices. But 
here, as elsewhere, powerful traditions come into play, and there is never a 
single reason for a preference. It seems clear that the eighteenth century had 
a notion of correct relations between subject-matter and physical size. Even 
as there was one style and vocabulary appropriate to epic and another to 
satire, so, they may have felt, there ought generally to be an apparent cor- 
respondence of size to substance. This was a particular among the abundant 
questions of style and taste, dress and decorum; and, as such, had immediate 
connections also with the body and face of type. The rules of proportion 
should be visible here as in architecture; and Luckombe confidently pro- 
nounces that a Dedication is to be set in letter two sizes larger than the body 
of the work; a Preface in Roman one size larger than the letter of the main 
body; the Contents in Italic of the same size as the body; the Index in letter 
two sizes smaller than that of the body; with other rules for the running title, 
and so on into minuter details. 

There is, of course, no absolute decree about the size, and obviously many 
books were, for various reasons, reprinted in different sizes. Johnson reminds 
us that a cheap edition of Pope’s Iliad clandestinely imported from Holland 
compelled Lintot “to contract his folio at once into a duodecimo, and lose 
the advantage of an intermediate gradation.” Richardson gave Hervey prac- 
tical reasons for preferring octavo to duodecimo for a reprint of the Contem- 
plations on a Flower-Garden, which had first appeared in quarto: “Small Print 
is dearer than large: Your Book wants Bulk, and it would be thinner, I think, 
in a smaller Type.” 

It is reasonably certain that, as the reading public swelled to take in lower 
social levels, the size of books tended generally likewise to descend, resulting 
at the end of the century in the publication — disregarding issues de luxe — 
of far fewer folios and quartos than at the commencement, and of many more 
octavos and duodecimos. When Boswell talked of printing the Life in folio, 
Malone told him he “might as well throw it into the Thames, for a folio would 
not now be read.” Yet tradition and public expectation were not so suddenly 
overturned but that size remained a much more prominent factor than it has 
since become — although even today we have our traditions in these matters. 

One of the proprieties that kept its hold throughout the century was that 
of printing separate poems with any claim to serious notice in quarto; or even, 
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if before 1750, and especially if dedicated to someone noteworthy, in folio. 
Interesting in this connection is the fact that Goldsmith’s only works to be 
printed in his lifetime in a size above duodecimo or (but rarely) octavo were 
The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Threnodia Augustalis, Did Gold- 
smith have a personal antipathy to larger books, or was this by chance? 
Shenstone wrote amusingly to Lady Luxborough, 1 June, 1748, “I am 
always in Hopes that whenever an Author is either a tall or even middle-size 
Man, he will never print a Book but in Folio, octavo, or duodecimo; & on 
the other Hand, when he is short & squat, I collect that his partiality to a 
Figure of that kind, will induce him, to my great discomfort, to publish in 
Quarto.” We might here observe that Smart, who wrote an Ode to a lady 
apologizing for his being a little man, in which he calls himself an “amorous 
dwarf,” printed all of his poems in quarto except the first, which was a folio! 
But whatever the personal preferences, the reams of now forgotten poetry 
that issued, decade after decade, in all the dignity of Caslon’s heavily leaded 
English Roman, in quarto pamphlet form, impress one, as perhaps nothing 
else can do, with a sense of the honor in which poetry in that age was held 
among the general reading public. 

In contrast, that puny Hercules, the Novel, struggling for a place in the 
sun, could make few pretensions to honorable estate, although Fielding 
tried hard to find it an ancient pedigree. Self-respecting people whose edu- 
cation had carried them into ancient authors had little regard for books 
that served only for pastime. One might at most find room for a large and 
handsome edition of a favorite classic, like the Tonsons’ Don Quixote, 
enriched with threescore full-page illustrations. Current fiction was different, 
and must be content to be inconspicuous. Its readers were probably steal- 
ing from duties the time they gave to it, or had other sufficient reasons 
for not advertising their occupation. "Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books," 
cries Lydia Languish: “put "The Innocent Adultery’ into “The Whole Duty 
of Man’... cram Ovid behind the bolster — there — put ‘The Man of 
Feeling into your pocket!" Obviously, it was inevitable that novels should 
be published in duodecimo, more especially because of the class of reader 
that could be anticipated for them. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who became an inveterate novel-reader, has at least to justify, while 
she admits, her predilection to her daughter; but few would have 
acknowledged the vice so openly. Leonora, Addison's literary lady, had 
similar tastes but she compounded for the offense by displaying (on 
her higher shelves) "all the Classick Authors in wood" and "a set of 
Elzevirs by the same hand." 
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We notice besides that Leonora, though having other objects to accom- 
modate in her library, pays due heed to the sizes of her books, which are 
ranked from large to small, with porcelain and china jars, tea-dishes, and 
bric-à-brac disposed so as to provide the architectural dividers between the 
folios and quartos, the quartos and octavos. The reputable John Clarke, 
drawing up a careful list of books to form the nucleus of a worth-while library, 
a list filling nearly a hundred pages of his Essay upon Study (1731), pays 
the same deference to size, proceeding from folios to twelves, subdividing by 
categories of knowledge, and interspersing critical remarks. He gives short 
shrift to lighter reading. Even of the English poets — apart from their trans- 
lations of the classics — few are admitted: Spenser, Milton, Buckingham, 
Cowley, Waller, Addison. About Milton he has serious reservations. As for 
Plays and Romances, they are, he declares, "generally very indiscreetly and 
foolishly writ, in a way proper to recommend Vanity and Wickedness, rather 
than discredit them; have a strong Tendency to corrupt and debauch the 
Mind with silly mischievous Notions of Love and Honour, and other Things 
relating to the Conduct of Life . . . [They] should be very sparingly and 
warily meddled with, especially by young People. I know but two Romances 
I can heartily recommend, The History of Don Quixot, and the Adventures 
of Telemachus.” In this connection we recall Johnson's reservations about 
such reading in the fourth Rambler. But, in keeping with the sense for size 
to which we are attending, it is noteworthy that when, in the 1740s, auction 
sales of important libraries began to be regularized in the London book- 
world, the catalogues were arranged and the sales proceeded in accordance 
with these same physical categories — a method which became traditional. 

As the century runs, single plays are printed almost invariably in octavo. 
The reason, simple or complex, is by no means obvious, since in the seven- 
teenth century with equal regularity plays were printed in quarto. The change 
in convention comes quite punctually at the opening of the new century, if we 
except a few authors who had been established in an earlier decade. It 
seems to have evoked no comment at the time: as if a new class of play- 
readers had suddenly appeared, unmindful of custom but equally expectant 
of consistency. Such abrupt fractures of convention are baffling and fascin- 
ating. No apparent cause, either political, social, or economic, will account 
easily for this one. Pexhaps the universal consciousness of a secular anniver- 
sary begets at such times the frame of mind expressed by Dryden in his 
Secular Masque: 

"Tis well an old age is out, 
And time to begin a new. 
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The century-mark, with its psychological overtones, may not be so artificial 
& division as some rational historians would insist. 


"Meo ah Me GOD OK YI oP Ke oP? 


PICTURE-WRITING, no doubt, far antedates the alphabet, and letters are 
a conventionalized surrogate for a more lively form of graphic communica- 
tion. The later divergence of the arts of writing and pictorial illustration need 
not blot from our minds their radical relation. As in the Platonic myth of 
the sexes, the impulse to reunite, or at least to reaffirm the primitive kinship, 
has been both spontaneous and ineradicable throughout the history of the 
Book. The ways in which this impulse has expressed itself are highly char- 
acteristic and, from the historical and sociological points of view, inevitably 
comprise one of the most important branches of bibliographical inquiry, 
broadly conceived. 

There is a valid distinction between the primarily expository or diagram- 
matic illustration and the primarily decorative — though of course beauty 
is always useful and utility seldom aesthetically barren. And in decoration 
there is a distinction between the abstract and the representational. This 
distinction, in the sense intended, suggests a separation of typographic from 
pictorial ornament. Even here, however, the difference is not absolute, for 
typography has never entirely lost its pictorial appeals. At its most conven- 
tional, it still illustrates its meaning, both by the aesthetic values of its char- 
acters and by the ornamental suggestion of natural objects. Varieties of 
type-face, modulations of page-color and inking, interplay of upper and 
lower case, the use of printers’ flowers, are all of them means to the same end 
of illustration. Thereafter, more obviously, come engravings on wood or 
metal, of emblems, factotums, head- and tail-pieces, vignettes, calligraphic 
inventions; and lastly, full pictorial illustration. So far as engraving could 
carry them at that time, all these resources were of course available to the 
eighteenth century printers, But their use was by no means consistent; and 
to follow their various applications as the decades pass is to become possessed 
of valuable but commonly neglected testimony to the spirit of the Age. 

The uses of roman and italic, as Luckombe shows, were in the middle years 
not rigidly settled but yet fairly static. It is to be wished, he remarks, “that 
the intermixing Roman and Italic may be brought to straighter limits, and 
the latter be used for such purposes as it was designed for; viz. for varying 
the different Parts . . . — for passages which differ from the language of the 
Text — for literal citations from Scripture — for words, terms, or expressions 
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which . . . authors would have [to be] regarded as more nervous; and by 
which they intend to convey to the reader either instructing, satyrizing, 
admiring, or other hints and remarks." In recommending a reduction of their 
intermixture (for a characteristic example see the Preface to Pamela, Fig. 5), 
he follows the visible current toward 
typographic simplicity and consist- 
ency. He reveals also how elastic 
the relations between author and 
printer could be in determining the 
appearance of a work. Gentlemen 
being gentlemen, he thinks it better 
if they keep their fingers out of 
the printers pie — "especially (he 
says) if the Author should chance 





BY THE 


to be a humourous Gentleman... 
for then a Compositor is obliged to 
conform to the fancy of his Author, 
and sometimes to huddle his work 
up in such a manner as is no Credit 
either to him or his Master; whereas 
the Gentleman that leaves the grac- 
ing of his work to the judgment of 
the Printer, seldom finds room to 
be dissatisfied upon that score. By 
the Laws of Printing,” he continues, 
“a Compositor should abide by his 


EDITOR 


y F to Divert and Entertain, 





mm and at the fame time to 
о Inftru&, and Improve the 
Е Minds of the You xn of 





IF to inculcate Religion and Mora- 
lity in fo гају and agreeable а manner, as 
Дай] render them equally delightful and 
profitable £o the younger Clafs of Readers, 
as well as worthy of the Attention of 


"Perfous of maturer Years and Under- 


Copy, and not vary from it.... But | 
frandings : 


this good law is now looked upon 
as obsolete, and most Authors ex- 
pect the Printer to spell, point, and 
digest their Copy, that it may be intelligible and significant to the Reader.” 
Such a policy gives a large autonomy to the compositor, and seems clearly to 
indicate that, though a mid eighteenth century author could, and might wish 
to, involve himself with the details of style and pointing, he need not regard it 
as a duty, because the printer was ready to accept it as his own responsibility. 

Standing additional guard against improprieties was that still more im- 
portant officer, the Corrector, who went over the copy both before and after 
it was set in type, and who might often prove a large factor in the prosperity 
of the printing-house: “for it is a maxim with Booksellers (says Luckombe ) to 


A 3 IF 


[Fic. 5] 
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give the first edition of a work to be done by such Printers whom they know 
to be either able Correctors themselves, or that employ fit persons, [who] 
though not of Universal learning know the fundamentals of every Art and 
Science that may fall under their examination. . . . [The Corrector] often finds 
occasion to alter and to mend things . . . either wrong or else ill digested." 

We must not invade the niceties of eighteenth century pointing at present. 
But the single question of capitalization is not only perplexed but is of con- 
siderable literary importance, and has significant implications for style and 
meaning, especially in poetry. These we may not entirely neglect. 

It seems clear that authors might have as much or as little to do with the 
matter as they chose. Where an author's practice varied from publication 
to publication, it is natural to assume that he took little personal interest in 
capitalization, or else that he was not equally concerned with all editions of 
his work. Prior’s 1718 folio, for example, shows an idiosyncratic and subjective 
attitude, capitalizing nouns, pronouns frequently, occasionally adjectives, 
setting personal names in caps-and-small-caps, with an additional refinement 
of italicizing place-names. Such a procedure results in a greatly restricted 
use of italics, and makes for a homogeneous yet vivid, even dramatic, page. 
But these practices are not found in later editions of Prior. Pope capitalizes 
judiciously and subjectively — but not according to any clear rule: and his 
practice is not respected after his death. Gay avoids capitals in 1720 and in 
his Fables, 1728; but The Beggar's Opera, of the latter year, as a rule capital- 
izes nouns. Young's Universal Passion, in its second edition, 8vo 1728, avoids 
unnecessary capitals but, to even matters, indulges in a rhetorically rib- 
nudging, eyebrow-raising, winking-and-blinking use of italics to a degree 
seldom seen. For example (Satire III p. 47): 


Not all on kooks their Criticifm wafte; 
The genius of a 4;/5 fome juftly tafte, 
And eat their way to fame; with anxious thought 
The /a/mon is refus'd, the zurbot bought. 
Impatient art rebukes the fun's delay, 
And bids december yield the fruits of may. 


[Fic. 6] 


Neither Tonson nor his printer can be accountable for this intimate appeal 
to the reader: only the author himself could be so officious. 
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Again, Thomson’s Seasons, which were published by different booksellers, 
show conflicting evidence. Some copies of the octavo edition of 1730 — called 
2d edition, B-type, by J. E. Wells — are comprised of separately printed 
parts, Millar, who printed Spring, follows conventions different from Millan’s, 
who printed the other parts: Millan uses italics in proper naming and import- 
ant personifications, while Millar sets proper names, personifications, and 
emphatic words in small capitals, uses no italics, and avoids substantive 
capitalization. In the editions of 1744 and 1746, however, nouns are regularly 
capitalized; but on the contrary, The Castle of Indolence, 8vo 1748, avoids 
capitalization. 

I have seen no evidence to support Geoffrey Tillotson’s hypothesis that in 
the time of Pope capitalization was even loosely — still less “rigorously” — 
dependent upon format. It is clear, however, that there is a quite abrupt 
shift of convention just at the midpoint of the century. Before 1750 poetry 
was likely to be generously capitalized; after 1750 it was likely to be given 
a modern capitalization. There are exceptions on either side of the line but 
they do not conceal the fact that 1750 is the Great Divide. And prose seems 
to have followed roughly the same course. Pamela (3d edition) regularly 
capitalizes the nouns: Clarissa, 1748, does not, though its preliminary matter 
is heavily capitalized. Tristram Shandy is capitalized in modern fashion, 
though one might have expected Sterne to make his nouns strut. In a letter 
to Baskerville, 7 April, 1757, Dodsley writes: “In the specimen from Melmoth 
I think you have used too many Capitals, which is generally thought to spoil 
the beauty of printing; but they should never be used to adjectives, verbs, 
or adverbs.” 

The rather surprising thing is that so conspicuous and far-reaching a 
change should have evoked so little contemporary comment. The whole 
visual effect of a page of type is transformed by it. For us, this entails also a 
change in psychological response. Men do not ordinarily leave unremarked 
the swift departure of time-honored custom. Presumably, the generation 
schooled to capitalize nouns would go on writing in their habitual way. 
Gray capitalizes all his nouns as a matter of course, in his surviving holograph 
of the Elegy. Personifications, naturally, were no exception to the rule — but 
neither did they give rise to it. That they became exceptions because of the 
general proscription of capitals in printing of the latter half of the century 
is doubtless a natural consequence of their affinity to proper names, Once a 
typographical shift had occurred, a certain class of images was thrown into 
high relief, that before had claimed no more notice than what intrinsically 
was the due of each. Coleridge's taunt, therefore, that Gray's personifications 
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depended upon the printer, had thus become valid in a psychological sense 
during the decades between the two men, but is critically anachronistic. 
Historically speaking, it exaggerates psychologically and thereby distorts 
the figure. To restore the balance, we ought never to capitalize personifica- 
tion in a modernized text. 

When it is realized how much more casually capitals were understood in 
Gray’s time, the question begins to be less mystifying. If all nouns could be 
capitalized at will by an educated writer, then equally no nouns needed to 
be so, unless for personally compelling reasons. Was it not provincial to 
capitalize? Latin had no such convention; but grammar and meaning sur- 
vived without it. Practically, the rule if absolutely enforced was a handicap 
to refined rhetorical effects. Little stress was laid on it in school, when even 
spelling was relatively unimportant and English not a subject of serious 
study. Perhaps, the age seems to have felt, the problem might as well be 
tossed back to the printer, who had in a sense invented it by making people 
conscious of “lower” and “upper case” where, before, speed of writing had 
determined the shape and size of letters. 

There were, to be sure, a few “humourous Gentlemen,” as Luckombe would 
call them, who took a very great interest in the typographical aspects of their 
work, and whose work for that reason is itself especially interesting. One of 
these is the denigrated but well-deserving Shakespearean scholar, Edward 
Capell. Capell’s Prolusions, published by J. & R. Tonson in 1760, but of which 
the last page reads, by way of colophon, “From the Press of Dryden Leach, 
in Crane-court, Fleet-street, Oct. 6% 1759,” is a book that shows in every 
minute particular that there is not a typographical detail in it which has not 
been considered afresh by the editor in the light of his aesthetic and scholarly 
purposes, and resolved or justified anew. As printing, it is severe and clean 
but not at all forbidding. Capell has carried his dislike of unnecessary capitals 
into the title itself and the running heads. Still more striking is the fact that, 
except in the play included, the lines of poetry have no initial capitalization. 
There are other unusual features, of which only one can be mentioned here. 
As an instance of his “humor” and of the lengths to which he was willing to 
go in imposing his wishes on printer, publisher, and public: he insisted on 
dividing words, monosyllables included, just where they fell at the end of a 
line. In his Introduction, we meet with such oddities, as repr-inted, kn-ows, 
tw-elve, thro-ughout, mi-ght, gr-eater, and Sha-kespeare. Ancient MSS gave 
a precedent, and even title-pages not so ancient. But what advantage was 
gained is hard to discover. For willfulness we can only set it beside Edward 
Rowe More's classical fervor in beginning his sentences with a lower-case 
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letter, except when they opened a paragraph. To be sure, Ritson was to fly still 
higher when he set himself to revise the mother-tongue in publishing his 
Engleish Romanceés, elegantly printed by Bulmer for the Nicols, “Book- 
selers to His Majesty in Pel-Mel,” 1802. 


(To be continued) 





Printing from Coast to Coast 


An Exhibition of Early United States Imprints 


By Lewis M. STARK 
Chief, Reserve Division 


HIS exhibition of early United States printing is arranged chrono- 
logically by the date of introduction of printing in the various states, 
starting with Massachusetts (1639) and ending with North Dakota (1864). 


In only a few instances has it been possible to show the first book or pamphlet 
known to have been printed in a given state, but all the states are represented 


by titles printed at least within a few years of the introduction of the press. 
In most instances the space available and the size of the items were respon- 
sible for the limited number of pieces that could be shown for each state. 

The entries printed here are revisions of the labels used in the exhibition. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS: Cambridge 1639 


The VVhole Booke Of Psalmes Faithfully Translated into English Metre. ... 
[Cambridge, Mass.] Imprinted 1640. 

Printing was introduced into English America in 1639 by Stephen Daye who set up a press 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in March of that year, price to Governor John о 
famous Journal. The first items printed were Ње Freeman's Oath (probably a dec broadside) 
and an Almanack by William Peirce. No copies of either are known to have survived. 

In 1640 a peed. The Whole Booke of Psalmes, usually referred to as the “Bay Psalm Book.” 
It was so ed f from the fact that these hopelessly unpoetical versions of the Psalms were the 
product of the chief divines of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, including such prominent figures 
as Richard Mather, Thomas Welde and John Eliot. 

The Bay Psalm Book has the distinction of being the first book printed in what is now the 
United States. The Library’s copy, one of eleven known, is in the Lenox Collection. 


Increase Mather. A Brief History of the Warr with the Indians in New-England. 
Boston: John Foster, 1676. 

Mather’s history covers the period “from June 24, 1675, when the first English-man was 
murdered by the Indians, to August 2, 1676, when Philip, alias Metacomet, the principal author 
ies Beginner of the Warr, was slain." John Foster, Boston's first printer, established his press 

ere 


A Narrative, of the Excursion and Ravages of the King's Troops under the Com- 
mand of General Gage, on the Nineteenth of April, 1775 . . . Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas [1775] 


On May 8, 1775, Isaiah Thomas, Worcester's first printer, resumed publication there of his 
newspaper, The Massachusetts Spy or, American Oracle of Liberty, which he had commenced 
publishing in Boston on July 17, 1770. He had removed his “printing utensils” to Worcester 
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early in April 1775, and in the first Worcester issue of his paper he states that he "escaped . . . 
from Boston on the memorable 19th of April, 1775, which will be remembered in future as the 
Anniversary of the Battle of Lexington!” 

This official account of the battle must be one of the first pamphlets which Thomas printed 
at Worcester. The order to print is dated "The Provincial Congress, Watertown, May 22d, 1775.” 


VIRGINIA: Jamestown 1682 


In 1682 the second printing establishment in English America was set up at Jamestown 
by John Buckner, a merchant of Gloucester County, with William Nuthead as the 
printer. When the Virginia Council learned that Buckner and Nuthead were printing 
“the acts of Assembly . . . and several other papers, without lycence," they were for- 
bidden, under date of February 21, 1682/88, to print anything further until permission 
to do so had been secured from the King. Such permission was flatly denied a few 
months later by His Majesty who decreed that “no person be permitted to use any press 
for printing upon any occasion whatsoever," in view of "the inconveniences that may 
arise by the Liberty of Printing in that our Colony." 


[J. Markland] Typographia. An Ode on Printing. . . . Williamsburg: William 
Parks, 1730. [facsim. repr. Roanoke, Va., 1926] 

It was not until 1730 that a printing press was permanently established in Virginia, this 
time in Williamsburg by William Parks. T'ypographia, of which the Library has only a facsimile, 
is the first book tive to printing to be issued in the American colonies. The dedication, 
signed: J. Markland, states that the poem was "occasion'd by the setting up a Printing-Press 
in Williamsburg." The only known original is in the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 


George Washington. Mount-Vernon, April 2, 1784. The subscriber would lease 
about 30,000 acres of land on the Ohio and Great Kanhawa. . .. Alexandria: С. 
Richards and Company [1784] 


Washington's real estate activities after the Revolution are illustrated by this broadside — 
the only copy known. It was printed in 1784, the first year of printing in Alexandria. It was 
acquired by the Library in the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia 1685 


Daniel Leeds, compiler. The Temple of Wisdom for the Little World. . . . Phila- 
delphia: William Bradford, 1688. 


The Temple of Wisdom for the Little World has been described by Wilberforce Eames as 
“one of the earliest and certainly one of the most remarkable productions of William Bradford’s 
press in Pennsylvania." Bradford had established the first press in that colony in 1685. 

The compiler of this collection was Daniel Leeds, who calls himself in his Almanack for 1687, 
"Student in Agriculture." The volume contains a summary of the mystical writings of Jacob 
Boehme; Abuses Stript and Whipt and other poems by George Wither; some of the Divine Poems 
of Francis Quarles; and Sir Francis Bacon's Essaies and Religious Meditations. This printing 
constitutes the first American edition of all these well-known works. Only two other complete 
copies are known. 


M. T. Cicero's Cato Major, or His Discourse of Old-Age: with Explanatory Notes. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Franklin, 1744. 

Benjamin Franklin began his printing career as an анн to his brother James in Boston. 
In 1728, at the age of seventeen, he went to Philadelphia where he a place in the 
printing shop of Samuel Keimer. Five years later he was in business for himself, and went on to 
achieve great distinction as a printer and publisher. 

James Logan’s translation of Cicero’s Cato Major is generally considered Franklin’s masterpiece 
typographically. The copy on exhibit was formerly owned by William Morris, the famous 
English printer and proprietor of the Kelmscott Press. 


\ 
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MARYLAND: St. Mary's City 1686 


The first Maryland printer was William Nuthead who moved to St. Mary’s City, 
probably in 1685, following his failure to establish a press in Jamestown, Virginia. He 
was in the pay of the Maryland provincial government in 1686, but the earliest specific 
record of any of his printing dates from 1689. 


A Letter from a Freeholder, to a Member of the Lower-House of Assembly, of the 
Province of Maryland. Annapolis: William Parks, 1727. 

The earliest example of Maryland pens. this Library is A Letter to a Freeholder, printed 
by William Parks in 1727, the year after his arrival in Annapolis. It is known only by this 
copy. The tract was written in reply to an equally anonymous pamphlet of the previous year 
entitled Proposals for a Tobacco-Law. 


George Washington. Baltimore, Dec. 31, 1776. This Morning Congress received 
the following Letter from General Washington. . . . Baltimore: М. К. Goddard 
[1776] 

The first printed account of the Battle of Trenton is this broadside, one of two recorded copies. 
At this time, Congress was in session in Baltimore and some of its printing was being done by 
Mary Katherine Goddard, sister of the Baltimore printer and publisher William Goddard. Since 
February 1774 he had been absent from Baltimore establishing the “Constitutional Post Office” 
from which the United States Post Office is derived. 


NEW YORK: New York 1693 


George Keith. New-England’s Spirit of Persecution Transmitted to Pennsilvania 
... in the Tryal of Peter Boss, George Keith, Thomas Budd, and William Bradford 
. .. December, 1692... . [New York] Printed [by William Bradford] in the Year 
1693. 

As a result of the trial published in New-England's Spirit of Persecution, William Bradford 
moved from Philadelphia to New York early in May 1693 and established his press on the site 
of 81 Pearl Street. This pamphlet is certainly one of the earliest productions of his New York 
press and may well be the first piece to be printed in the city. This distinction has been accorded 
it by Wilberforce Eames in his The First Year of Printing in New-York (1928), but at the same 
time he calls attention to the fact that “there 18 no way to determine with certainty the exact 
order in which the different publications left the press. 


Isaac Verplanck. Advertisement. ... Albany, Sept. 2, 1772. 

This unique broadside sets forth Verplanck’s claim to ownership of several lots in Wall Street, 
New York, which had been advertised for sale in Hugh Gaine’s n per The New-York 
Gazette, and The Weekly Mercury for August 24, 1772. It was printed ine than a year after 
Alexander and James Robertson established a press in Albany with the publication of The Albany 
Gazette, November 25, 1771. 


New York (State). Statutes. An Act for Regulating the Militia of the State of 
New-York, passed at Poughkeepsie, April 3, 1778. . . . Poughkeepsie: John Holt 
[1778] ў 

John Holt, Poughkeepsie's first printer, moved there from Kingston, New York, after that 
town had been burned by the British, October 16, 1777. He resumed publication of his newspaper 
The New-York Journal and General Advertiser on May 11, 1778. This pamphlet edition of the 
New York Militia Act, from the Myers Collection, is one of the earliest known Poughkeepsie 
imprints. : 
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CONNECTICUT: New London 1709 


Congregational Churches in Connecticut. A Confession of Faith . . . of the Churches 
in the Colony of Connectievt . . . Assembled by Delegation at Say Brook Septem- 
ber 9th. 1708. . . . New-London: Thomas Short, 1710. 

Connecticut’s first printer was Thomas Short, who had learned his trade from his brother-in-law 
Bartholomew Green, the Boston printer. In 1709 Short went to New London and set up his own 
press. However, only three years later, on September 27, 1712, he died at the age of . One 
of his best-known publications is A Confession of Faith, frequently referred to as the “Saybrook 
Platform of Church Discipline.” 


Thomas Clap. A Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines Received and 
Established in the Churches of New-England. . . . New-Haven: James Parker, 
1755. : 

"President Clap's Defence of the Doctrines of the New-England Churches," as the half-title 
reads, was issued during the first year of printing in New Haven. James Parker, the first printer 
there, was already established in that business in New York, when he was appointed postmaster 
of New Haven by Benjamin Franklin and William Hunter. However, the actual work, both of 
the press and the post office, appears to have been carried on largely by his partner, John Holt. 


Edward Dorr. The Duty of Civil Rulers, to be Nursing Fathers to the Church 
of Christ. A Sermon Preached . . . on the Day of the Anniversary Election; 
May IXth, 1765. . . . Hartford: Thomas Green 11765] 

Thomas Green, Hartford’s first printer, set up a printing office there, probably late in the 
summer of 1764. Edward Dorr's election sermon is one of a long series of these annual sermons 
which were customary for many years in the New England states. This is the first one of the 
Connecticut series to be printed in Hartford and is the earliest Hartford imprint in this Library. 


NEW JERSEY: Perth Amboy 1723 


In 1723 William Bradford of New York printed temporarily in Perth Amboy as New 
Jersey's public printer and his edition of the New Jersey session laws of November 1723 
is the first book or pamphlet to bear a New Jersey imprint. Samuel Keimer printed 
briefly in Burlington in 1727-1728, but the state's first permanent press was set up in 
1751 in Woodbridge by James Parker, then in business in New York. 


An Account of the College of New-Jersey. . .. Woodbridge: James Parker, 1764. 

This Account of the College of New-Jersey, now Princeton University, is an early example 
of “promotion” literature. The title-page states that it is published “for the information of the 
public; particularly of the friends and benefactors of this institution, in Europe and America." 
Like its modern counterparts, it includes at the end a form for gifts and bequests. The engraved 
frontispiece, “A North-West Prospect of Nassau-Hall, with a Front View of the Presidents 
House, in New-Jersey, W. Tennant Del, H. Dawkins sculp," is very rare. 


[Anthony Benezet] Brief Considerations on Slavery, and the Expediency of its 
Abolition. . . . Burlington: Isaac Collins, 1773. 


Isaac Collins began printing in Burlington in 1770. This pamphlet from his press is one of 
the numerous tracts pon very written by Anthony Benezet, a prominent Quaker teacher 
of Philadelphia, who lived for some time in Burlington. 


RHODE ISLAND: Newport 1727 


Rhode Island (Colony). Statutes. Acts and Laws of His Majestys Colony of 
Rhode-Island. . . . Newport: James Franklin, 1730. 


James Franklin, elder brother of Benjamin Franklin, moved his press from Boston to Newport 
in 1727, thus becoming Rhode Island's first printer. Three years later he printed the second 
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Вноре IsrAND, continued 


revision of the colony's Acts and Laws, of which the first had a in Boston in 1719. 
The Acts are preceded, as issued, by the Charter of the colony and a table of contents. 


[Stephen Hopkins] The Rights of Colonies Examined. . . . Providence: William 
Goddard, 1765. 

In 1762 was established in Providence by William Goddard, who was later to be active 
in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. An early specimen of his typography is The Rights of 
Colonies Examined, today generally attributed to Stephen Hopkins, It 18 an important pre- 
Revolutionary statement on colonial problems, which was even reprinted in London in 1766 
with the title: The Grievances of the American Colonies Candidly Examined. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston 1731 


As early as 1722 a committee of the South Carolina Assembly recommended that a 
printer be secured for the colony, but for some nine years none was found. In 1731 
three printers appeared in Charleston: Thomas Whitmarsh, a partner of Benjamin 
Franklin; Eleazer Phillips of Boston; and George Webb, whose place of origin is 
unknown, Phillips died in July 1732 and Whitmarsh in September 1788. Little further 
is known of Webb, whom Franklin described as "witty, good natur'd, and a pleasant 
companion, but idle, thoughtless, and impudent to the last degree." 

In 1788 Louis Timothée, a French Protestant, arrived from Philadelphia, where he 
had worked with Franklin and had served as first librarian of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. Beginning with 1784 he Anglicized his name to Lewis Timothy. The two 
books exhibited were printed by Timothy and his son Peter. 


[John Wesley] A Collection of Psalms and Hymns. Charles-Town: Lewis Timothy, 
1737. 


Wesley's Collection contains the earliest of his translations of German hymns. It is the only 
recorded copy. 


The Report of the Committee of both Houses of Assembly of the Province of 
South-Carolina, Appointed to Enquire into the Causes of the Dissappointment [sic] 
of Success, in the late Expedition against St. Augustine, under the Command of 
General Oglethorpe. Charles-Town: Peter Timothy, 1742. 

This copy, formerly in the Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow collection, is the only one known. 


NORTH CAROLINA: New Bern 1749 


North Carolina (Colony ). Statutes. A Collection of All the Public Acts of Assembly. 
‚.. Newbern: James Davis, 1751. 


North Carolina’s first printer was James Davis who set up a press at New Bern in 1749 by 
invitation of the Assembly, After printing three sessional journals of the House of Burgesses 
and the session laws of September 1751, Davis issued A Collection of All the Public Acts of 
Assembly, the Library’s earliest North Carolina imprint. This was compiled by Samuel Swann 
and was advertised as “lately published" in Davis’s paper, The Not* Carolina Gazette on 
November 15, 1751. 


Analyse des Loix Commerciales, avec les Tarifs, des Etats des Deux Carolines, et 
de la Géorgie. Fayette-Ville: Bowen & Howard, 1788. 

This unique pamphlet, from the Arents Tobacco Collection, is an unusually interesting 
North Carolina imprint, and the Library's earliest from Fayetteville. It was unknown to Evans, 
Sabin, and the bibliographers of North Carolina printing Stephen B. Weeks and Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. It is the only evidence so far recorded that the firm of Bowen & Howard was pub- 
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"e d 1788 at Fayetteville, where printing was established the previous yeu by Hodge & 
Blanchard. It is also apparently the only eighteenth century North Carolina publication in French. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Portsmouth 1756 


Jonathan Parsons. Good News from a Far Country. . . . Portsmouth: Daniel Fowle, 
1756. 

Daniel Fowle, a Boston printer, “disgusted with the government of Massachusetts” ( according 
to Isaiah Thomas), moved his press to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1756. He issued the 
first number of a newspaper, The New-Hampshire Gazette, on October 7th of that year. Before 
leaving Boston he had commenced printing the Rev. Jonathan Parsons’ Good News from a Far 
Country. This he completed at Portsmouth — the first book to be issued in New Hampshire. 


[Dodsley, Robert] The Œconomy of Human Life. . . . The Fifteenth American 
Edition. Keene: James D. Griffith, 1791. 


The earliest Keene imprint in this Library is the “fifteenth American edition” of Robert Dodsley's 
The (Economy of Human Life, formerly attributed to Lord Chesterfield. James D. Griffith 
began printing in Keene in 1787. 


Whiting Sweeting. A Narrative of Whiting Sweeting. Who was Executed at Albany 
... for Murder. . . . Concord: Elijah Russell, 1793. 


Confessions of malefactors on the eve of their execution were a staple of the popular literature 
of eighteenth century America. Whiting Sweeting’s Narrative seems to have been one of the 
most popular. His execution took place on August 28, 1791, and the first edition of the Narrative 
was issued in Lansingburgh, New York, wi a month or two. No less than thirteen later 
editions were published from 1791 to 1797. One other copy is recorded of the 1793 edition 
published at Concord, where printing was established by George Hough in 1789. 


Susannah (Willard) Johnson Hastings. A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. John- 
son.... Walpole: David Carlisle, jun., 1796. 


One of the most famous Indian captivities is that of Susannah Willard Johnson, later 
Mrs. Hastings, who was captured with her family near the present Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
on August 30, 1754. They were taken to Canada where they were sold to the French and lodged in 
jail until 1757. In July of that year Mrs. Johnson was exchanged and sent to England, thence 
to New York and home. Her husband returned in January 1758, but was killed in July at the 
battle of Ticonderoga. 

The Walpole edition of Mrs. Hastings’ Narrative is the first, printed three years after David 
Carlisle had established the first press there in 1793. 


DELAWARE: Wilmington 1761 


A Little Looking-Glass for the Times; or, A Brief Remembrancer for Pennsylvania. 
... By G. С... . Wilmington: James Adams, 1764. 

Printing in Delaware was established ia 1761 at Wilmington by James Adams, who had 
worked for Franklin and Hall in Philadelphia., Three Adams Ta of 1764 are tbe earliest in 
this Library. One of them is this poem by an unidentified “Wellwisher to all men, С. С.” who 
laments the evils of the time and calls on his fellow Pennsylvanians to “exert themselves in an 
humble Application to Virtue, and the Fear of God.” 


John Filson. The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke. . . . Wil- 
mington: James Adams, 1784. 


One of the most important of James Adams' publications is the first edition of John Filson's 
famous hístory of Kentucky, containing in an appendix "The Adventures of Col. Daniel Boon." 
This copy is from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 
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George Washington. An Address to the People of the United States. . .. New-Castle: 
Samuel & John Adams, 1796. 


Catherine Talbot. Reflections on the Seven Days of the Week. Newcastle: S. & Jno. 
Adams, 1800. 


Wilmington was Delaware’s only place of printing until 1796, when Samuel and John Adams, 
sons of James Adams, moved to New e and printed there until 1800. Their printing of 
Washington's famous Farewell Address, dated September 17, 1796, is one of over fifty separate 
editions printed in this country and Great Britain alere the end of the year. The Library's copy 
is from the Ford Collection. 

The only other recorded copy of Mrs. Talbot's Reflections is in the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


GEORGIA: Savannah 1763 


John E. Anderson and William J. Hobby. The Contract for the Purchase of West- 
ern Territory, made with the Legislature of Georgia, in the year 1795. . . . Augusta: 
Randolph & Bunce, 1799. 


The first printing in Georgia was done at Savannah in 1763 by James Johnston, a Scotsman. 
About twenty years later printing was established at Augusta by John E. Smith. The earliest 
orlginal Augusta imprint in this Library is Anderson and Hobby's Contract for the Purchase of 
Western Territory, one of the documents in the so-called Yazoo land fraud of the 1790s. 


Mason Locke Weems. The Life of Washington the Great. . . . The Fifth Edition ... 
Greatly Improved. . .. Augusta: Сео. Е. Randolph, 1808. 

This edition of Parson Weems's Life of Washington is a rare one, only two other copies being 
known. It is of special interest since it contains the first appearance of the fictitious story of 
“the little hatchet and the cherry-tree.” 


The Gospel According to Matthew Translated into the Cherokee Language. . . . 
New Echota: Jno. F. Wheeler, 1829. 


In 1821 Se-quo-yah, or George Guess, a Cherokee of mixed white and Indian blood, devised 
a syllabic alphabet so that his people might learn to read and imitate the white man's device 
of “talking leaves.” A broadside of Se-quo-yah's alphabet is included in this exhibition under 
Oklahoma. 

In 1827 the Cherokee National Council voted to establish a printing press and a weekly 
n per, the Cherokee РҺоепіх. The first number appeared at New Echota on February 21, 
1828, under the editorship of Elias Boudinot, a young Cherokee who had taken the name of his 
benefactor, the well-known Governor of New Jersey and president of the American Bible Society. 
Boudinot was aided by Samuel A. Worcester, a missionary to the Indians. 

The Gospel According to Matthew, translated by Samuel A. Worcester and Elias Boudinot, 
is the earliest complete book of the Bible printed in Cherokee. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans 1764 


Le Dieu et les Nayades du Fleuve St. Louis. . . . Nouvelle Orléans: Antoine Bou- 
dousquié, 1777. 

Louisiana's first printer, Denis Braud, established a press in New Orleans in 1764 as “Impri- 
meur du Roi.” He continued to print, probably until 1770, under both French and Spanish 
governments, From 1770 to 1777 there seems to have been no further printing, but in the latter 
year Antoine Boudousquié was appointed "Imprimeur du Roi & du Cabildo" by the governor, 
Don Bernardo de Gálvez. 

Two of Boudousquió's 1777 imprints are in this Library — both anonymous poems addressed 
to Gálvez, and both the only recorded copies. Le Dieu et les Nayades rejoices in the governor’s 
convalescence from illness. 
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Andrew Jackson. General Jackson’s Address to the Army. [Baton Rouge, 1821] 


Following, perhaps, Washington's famous example of November 1788, Andrew Jackson took 
leave of his army on May 81, 1821. This broadside supplement to the Baton-Rouge Gazette 
includes a "note" by Jackson dated July 21, 1821. The Gazeite begun publication probably on 
February 6, 1819, the earliest Baton Rouge printing so far recorded. 


VERMONT: Dresden (now Hanover, N. H.) 1778 


Ethan Allen. A Vindication of the Opposition of the Inhabitants of Vermont to the 
Government of New-York, and of their Right to Form into an Independent State. 
‚.. [Dresden] Alden Spooner, 1779. 


Vermont's first printing was actually done in what is now Hanover, New Hampshire, then 
called Dresden. This town, with others on the east bank of the Connecticut River, joined Vermont 
when it declared itself a free and independent state in January 1777. Dresden returned to the 
furisdiction of New Hampshire in 1779. 

In October 1778 Alden Spooner moved from Norwich, Connecticut, to Dresden at the invita- 
tion of Eleazar Wheelock, president of Dartmouth College, and set up a press "in the south 
end of the College." For two years he printed there, part of the time as "Printer to the State of 
Vermont.” Some imprints include the name of his brother Judah-Padock Spooner, but it is not 
certain that the latter actually went to Dresden, even though the brothers had been jointly 
appointed P venie to the State of Vermont in October 1778. 

Ethan Allen's Vindication is a spirited defense of the state's independence, “humbly submitted 
to the Consideration of the impartial World." 


Ethan Allen. Reason the Only Oracle of Man. . . . Bennington: Haswell & Russell, 
1784. 

Ethan Allen's most famous literary production is his Reason the Only Oracle of Man, printed 
by Anthony Haswell and David Russell who established the first press in Bennington in 1788. 
The Library's copy is from the Duyckinck Collection. 


George Washington's Resignation of the Presidency of the United States of Amer- 
ica. September 17th, 1796. Windsor: Alden Spooner, 1796. 


Alden Spooner moved to Windsor from Dresden in 1783. His edition of Washington's Farewell 
Address is one of the scarcer of the more than fifty editions printed before the end of 1798. The 
New Castle, Delaware, edition is also included in this exhibition. 


James Lyon. The Scourge of Aristocracy, and Repository of Important Political 
Truths. . . . [Fairhaven, 1798] 


The Scourge of Aristocracy was published in four numbers, October 1 ~ November 15, 1798. 
It is concerned almost entirely with the arrest, trial and conviction of Matthew Lyon for an 
alleged violation of the Alien and Sedition Laws passed during the administration of John Adams. 
Printing was begun in Fairhaven in 1795. 


FLORIDA: St. Augustine 1783 


[Samuel Gale] Essay II. On the Nature and Principles of Publick Credit. . . . St. 
Augustine: John Wells, 1784. 


Printing was introduced into Florida as a result of the Revolution, when many Tories from 
colonies to the north found refuge there. Among those сены: Charleston for St. Augustine 
in December 1782 was Dr. William Charles Wells, a member of the Charleston printing family 
of that name, and temporarily manager of the press for his older brother John, while the latter 
was in England. In his brother's name Dr. Wells established a press in St. Augustine and in 
February 1783 began the East-Florida Gazette, a Loyalist paper. 

John Wells returned from England in the spring of 1784, and that year two books appeared 
with his imprint, one of which is Samuel Gale’s Essay II. The preface is dated: St. Augustine, 
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(East-Florida,) December, 1788. In a preliminary affidavit Gale is identifled as "formerly of 
the county of Cumberland in the province of New-York, Esquire, late Acting Itinerant Deputy 
Paymaster General of His Majesty's Forces in the Southern Colonies, and now residing tem- 
porarily at St. Augustine.” The only other located copy is in Thomas W. Streeter's collection. 
A copy once owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society was sold or exchanged some years 
ago. The Library's copy belongs to the Ford Collection. 


MAINE: Falmouth (now Portland) 1785 


[Daniel Defoe] The Most Surprising Adventures, and Wonderful Life of Robinson 
Crusoe. . . . Portland: Thomas B. Wait, 1789. 

Thomas B. Wait and Benjamin Titcomb, Jr. established the first press in Maine at Falmouth, 
now Portland. On January 1, 1785, they issued the first number of The Falmouth Gazette and 
Weekly Advertiser. A year later Titcomb retired from the firm, so that most of the earliest 
Maine imprints have only Wait's name, His 1789 edition of Robinson Crusoe is illustrated with 
crude woodcuts, probably of American origin. This edition is number 11 in Clarence S. Brigham’s 
recent Bibliography of American Editions of Robinson Crusoe to 1830. He locates four other 
copies. 

Arthur Bradman. A Narrative of the Extraordinary Sufferings of Mr. Robert Forbes, 
his Wife and Five Children . . . in the Year 1784. . . . Portland: Thomas Baker Wait’s 
Office, 1791. 

This first edition of Arthur Bradman’s Narrative, from the Eames Indian Collection, is one of 

only three known copies. This account of the sufferings of the Forbes family on their journey 


through the wilderness between Canada and the Kennebec River had at least seven other 
printings before 1800, as well as several later editions. 


Pierre Poivre. Travels of a Philosopher. ... Augusta: Peter Edes, 1797. 


Alden Bradford. An Eulogy, in Commemoration of the “Sublime Virtues” of Gen- 
eral George Washington. . . . Wiscasset: Henry Hoskins, 1800. 
Augusta, Hallowell and Wiscasset were the next places after Portland to have printing presses. 


These are the Library's earliest examples of Augusta and Wiscasset printing. Bradford’s Eulogy 
was acquired with the Emmet Collection. 


KENTUCKY: Lexington 1787 


Edward Rushton. Expostulatory Letter to George Washington . . . on his Continu- 
ing to be a Holder of Slaves. . . . Lexington: John Bradford, 1797. 


John Bradford, a Virginian, was granted in July 1786 the free use of a lot in the town of 
Lexington, Kentucky, on condition that he establish a printing press. A year later, after the 
necessary equipment arrived from Philadelphia, he set up the press and issued the flrst number 
of a newspaper, The Kentucke Gazette, on August 11, 1787. His edition of Edward Rushton's 
Expostulatory Letter is the earliest Lexington imprint in this Library. It is much scarcer than 
the first edition printed the same year in Liverpool. 


William Littell. Festoons of Fancy. ... Louisville: William Farquar, 1814. 

William Littell’s Festoons of Fancy has been described as the first book of American humor, 
and one of the scarcest volumes of frontier prose and poetry. It is the Library’s earliest imprint 
from Louisville, where printing began in 1806. 


Kentucky Abolition Society. Minutes. . . . Winchester: Martin and Patten, 1814. 
The Kentucky Abolition Soclety was founded September 27, 1808, “in order to pursue such 
measures as may tend to the abolition of slavery." These Minutes of the October 1814 meeting 
were printed in Winchester by the firm of Martin and Patten who had established the Winchester 
Advertiser only two months before, August 5, 1814. This appears to be the only known copy. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Georgetown 1789 


The first printer in what is now the District of Columbia was Charles Fierer who 
began publication of The Times and Patowmak Packet in Georgetown on February 12, 
1789. Georgetown was at this time in Maryland, but was transferred to the District of 
Columbia in January 1791. 


The Washington Gazette. Number 4 of Volume I. From Wednesday, June 22, to 
Saturday, June 25, 1796. Washington: Benjamin More [1796] 

The Washington Gazette, published by Benjamin More, was the second newspaper to be 
printed in the city of Washington, the site for which had been chosen by the Federal government 
in 1790. The Gazette Баа ee on June 15, 1796, preceded by two months by The 
Washington Advertiser, w. was established on March 9th by John Crocker & Co. 


Mason Locke Weems. A History, of the Life and Death, Virtues, and Exploits, of 
General George Washington. . . . George-Town: Green & English [1800] 

The first edition of Parson Weems's Life of Washington was dedicated to Martha Washington, 
February 22, 1800. This is the dedication copy, bound up with several Washington eulogles 
sent to the President's widow by their authors. This is one of three such volumes belonging 
to Mrs. Washington which were added to the Lenox Library in 1894, 


St. Hubert; or, Mistaken Friendship. A Tale. . . . District of Columbia: W. М. 
Wood, 1800. 


St. Hubert, an anonymous tale, is the earliest separately printed piece of fiction to be published 
in Washington. This is the only recorded copy. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Shepherdstown 1790 


Richard Watson, bp. of Llandaff. Christian Panoply; Containing an Apology for 
the Bible; in a Series of Letters, Addressed to Thomas Paine. . . . Shepherd’s-Town: 
P. Rootes & C. Blagrove, 1797. 

West Virginia's printing began at Shepherdstown in 1790, when the area was still part of 
Virginia. The flrst printer was Nathaniel Willis, grandfather of the poet Nathaniel P. Willis, 
who established Potowmac Guardian, and Berkeley Advertiser in November 1790, The 
earliest known book printed in the district is Bishop Watson’s Christian Panoply. 


Alexander S. Withers. Chronicles of Border Warfare, or A History of the Settlement 
by the Whites, of North-Western Virginia. . . . Clarksburg: Joseph Israel, 1831. 

Withers’ Chronicles of Border Warfare is one of the major sources for the early history of 
West Virginia, particularly for its accounts of Indian massacres. Printing was established at 
Clarksburg in 1810. 


TENNESSEE: Rogersville 1791 


Tennessee. Constitution. The Constitution of the State of Tennessee. Knoxville: 
George Roulstone, 1796. 

Tennessee’s first printers were George Roulstone and Robert Ferguson who began The Knox- 
ville Gazette on November 5, 1791. This paper was actually printed at Rog e, about fifty 
miles from Knoxville, but was moved to Knoxville with the issue of October 6, 1792. 

The State of Tennessee was admitted to the Union in 1796. Its first Constitution is the 
earliest Tennessee imprint in this Library, one of two recorded. copies. 


The Englishman; or, Letters Found in the State of Tennessee. . . . Rogersville: 
Printed for the Proprietor, November, 1815. 

After the removal of The Knoxville Gazette from Rogersville in 1791, there was apparently 
no further printing there until 1818. The Englishman is an anonymous series of ten letters on 
American politics and government. Only one other copy is located. 
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Davy Crockett’s Almanack of Wild Sports in the West. . . . Nashville: Heirs of Col. 
Crockett [1836] 

The fantastic tales of Davy Crockett’s adventures and exploits were popularized in a ene 
series of Almanacks (1885-1856), through which Crockett became established as the symbo. 
of the American frontiersman. This third number of the Nashville series, for 1887, was published 
a year after Crockett’s heroic death at the Alamo, 


OHIO: Cincinnati 1793 


Northwest Territory. Statutes. Laws of the Territory of the United States North- 
West of the Ohio. . . . Cincinnati: William Maxwell, 1798. 

William Maxwell, Ohio's first printer, established his press at Cincinnati with Vol. I, No. 1 of 
The Centinel of the North-Western Territory, November 9, 1793. This was the first product of 
a printing press anywhere north of the Ohio and west of the Allegheny and Blue Ridge mountains. 
Maxwell's 1796 edition of the Laws of the Territory . . . North-West of the Ohio is the first 
compilation of the territory's statutes and the first book to be printed in Ohio. 


[James Foster] The Capitulation. . . . Chillicothe: James Barnes, 1812. 

This work, "by an Ohio volunteer," gives an account of the principal events of General Hull's 
unfortunate Canadian campaign against the British which ended with the surrender of Detroit 
on Àu 16, 1812. This is the earliest published account of the event and contains the text of 
several documents not found elsewhere. Printing began in Chillicothe in 1800. 


The Gridiron. Vol. I, nos. 1-26 (August 29, 1822 – May 8, 1823). Dayton: J. Ander- 
son, 1822.23. 

The Gridiron is one of the earliest American humorous periodicals. The Union List of Serials 
records two incomplete files, but the present copy, acquired in 1950, is complete, with the 
exception of four pages lacking in number 16. It has bound with it an unrecorded political 
leaflet of four pages headed: “To the Electors of Montgomery County” and signed: Henry 
Bacon. 1808 is the date of the establishment of the press in Dayton. 


MICHIGAN: Detroit 1796 


The pioneer printer in Michigan was John M'Call, who printed at least one item in 
Detroit in 1786. Aside from some legal forms and one pamphlet, nothing further has 
survived from the period between 1796 and 1805, when Detroit was destroyed by fire. 
In 1809 the second known printing press in Michigan was established under the 
direction of Father Gabriel Richard, а Ѕшрісіар missionary. 


William Hull. By William Hull, Brigadier General and Commander of the North 
Western Army of the United States. A Proclamation. [Detroit, 1812] 

This broadside proclamation by General Hull announces the invasion of Canada and promises 
protection of Canadian persons, property and rights. It was issued in Detroit July 12, 1812. 
A month later, after being driven back by the British forces, Hull surrendered on August 16th. 
Two copies of this amation are known with the text repeated in French; one other like 
this one, with only the English text, is in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 


MISSISSIPPI: Walnut Hills ca. 1798 


Mississippi (Terr.) Statutes. Laws of the Mississippi Territory. . . . Natchez: An- 
drew Marschalk, 1799. 


About 1798, Andrew Marschalk, a young army lieutenant stationed at Walnut Hills, near 
Vicksburg, printed a ballad, “The Galley Slave,” on a small press he had brought from London 
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in 1790. In 1799 he set up a larger press in Natchez and printed this volume of laws — the 
first book to be printed in Mississippi. This copy is one of two recorded. 


The Daily Citizen. Vicksburg, Miss., July 2, 1863. 

Because of the numerous facsimiles and reprints which have been made, the Vicksb 
Daily Citizen for July 2, 1868, is probably the most famous of the Southern newspapers print 
on bras during the Civil War. When the Union forces entered Vicksburg they found the 
type already set for this issue. It was printed as set, with the addition of the "Note. July 4th, 1863" 
in the lower right corner. This is one of two originals owned by the Library, which also has a 
number of the reprints. 


INDIANA: Vincennes 1804 


Indiana (Terr.) Statutes. Laws of the Indiana Territory. . . . Vincennes: Stout & 
Smoot, 1807. | 

Indiana Territory was created in 1800, with Vincennes as its capital. Printing was introduced 
there four years later, On July 81, 1804, Elihu Stout issued the first number of the Indiana 
Gazette. In 1807 he was joined. for a short time by George C. Smoot. Together they printed the 
Laws of the Indiana Territory — the Library's earliest Indiana imprint. 


The Extra Equator. . . . Bloomington, 1840-41. 

One of the scarce early midwestern periodicals is The Extra Equator, published by the editor, 
А. E. Drapier, in Bloomington, Indiana. “Devoted to the Interests of Science and Literature 
in the West,” it apparently ran for only two numbers, November 1840 and March 25, 1841. 


ALABAMA: Wakefield 1807 


It is thought that the earliest issue of the press within the present boundaries of Alabama 
was a pamphlet crudely printed by an unknown printer at Wakefield in 1807: The 
Declaration of the American Citizens on the Mobile. 


Alabama. Statutes. Militia and Patrol Laws. . . . Cahawba: Printed at the Press- 
Office, 1820. 
The earliest Alabama imprint in the Library is this 1820 Militia and Patrol Laws — the only 


located copy. Printing began at Cahawba in 1819 with the establishment of the Cahawba Press 
and Alabama Intelligencer. 


MISSOURI: St. Louis 1808 


Joseph Charless, a native of Ireland, was the first printer to establish a press in what is 
now the State of Missouri. When he set up business in St. Louis in 1808, after working 
as a printer in Philadelphia, Lexington, and Louisville, the area was part of the 
Territory of Louisiana. 


John Plumbe. Sketches of Iowa and Wisconsin. ... St. Louis: Chambers, Harris & 
Knapp, 1839. 

John Plumbe, an early advocate of a transcontinental railroad, wrote his Sketches of Iowa 
and Wisconsin before he was thirty. The book actually contains only the description of Iowa. 
The Preface states that "the second part . , . is intended to appear with as little delay as possible," 
but the Wisconsin section was never published. 


A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Horn, and her Two Children, with Mrs. Harris, 
by the Camanche Indians. ... St. Louis: C. Keemle, 1839. 

Mrs. Horn and Mrs. Harris were perhaps the first American women to be captured by the 
nomadic Comanche Indians. The first edition of the narrative of their sufferings and eventual 
ransom has become one of the scarcest Southwest Indian captivities. Like Plumbe’s Sketches 
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it is particularly scarce in the original printed covers. The Library's copy is from the Eames 
Indian Collection. 


ILLINOIS: Kaskaskia 1814. 


Joseph N. Balestier. The Annals of Chicago; a Lecture Delivered before the Chi- 
cago Lyceum, January 21, 1840. . . . Chicago: E. H. Rudd, 1840. 

The Illinois Herald, a newspaper established by Matthew Duncan in Kaskaskia in May 1814, 
was the first printing done in the state. It was not until nearly twenty years later that the village 
of Chicago was of sufficient importance to attract a printer. In the fall of 1888 John Calhoun, 
a native of Watertown, New York, arrived in the little settlement and on November 26, 1833, 
issued the first number of the city’s first newspaper, the Chicago Democrat. 

Joseph N. Balestier’s lecture The Annals of Chicago is the first attempt at an historical sketch 
of the rapidly developing city to be printed locally. 


The Times and Seasons. . . . Nauvoo, 1839-46. 

One of the prime sources for the early history of the Mormons is The Times and Seasons, the 
periodical which they published in six volumes from November 1839 to February 15, 1846, in 
Commerce, Illinois, renamed Nauvoo in May 1840. Volume I of the Library’s file is opened to 
the first instalment of “A History, of the Persecution, of the Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter 
Day Saints in Missouri.” 


W. B. Warren. To the Citizens of Hancock County. . . . Nauvoo, May 11, 1846. 
Eagle Print, Nauvoo. 

Signed: ^W. B. Warren, Major, Commanding Illinois Volunteers," this extremely rare, if not 
unique, broadside was issued at the time of the expulsion of the Mormons from Illinois. Major 
Warren states: "I have now been in Nauvoo with my detachment a week, and can say to you 
with perfect assurance, that the demonstrations made by the Mormon population are unequivocal. 
They are leaving the State. ..." 


TEXAS: Galveston 1817 


Transient presses, brought into Texas by military expeditions, produced the earliest 
imprints in that state. Thomas W. Streeter's authoritative Bibliography of Texas (which 
began publication in 1955) gives a detailed summary of the rather complicated history 
of Texas printing. He states that “the first printing . . . of which there is definite knowl- 
edge is a proclamation of General Xavier Mina . .. issued on Galveston Island and 
dated . . . ‘Galveston 22 de febrero de 1817." " 


Stephen Fuller Austin. Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts, on Coloni- 
zation. . . . San Filipe de Austin: Godwin B. Cotten, 1829. 

The permanent establishment of the press in Texas took place at Nacogdoches early in 
September 1829, when Milton Slocum began publication of the Mexican и Later in 
the same month Godwin B. Cotten set up a press at San Felipe. In November 1829 he printed 
the Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts, on Colonization, by Stephen Fuller Austin. 
This is one of only seven copies located by Mr. Streeter, who calls it “one of the fundamental 
Texas books,” which “has the distinction of being the first book or pamphlet of over twelve 
pages to have been printed in Texas.” 


Texas. Constitution. Constitucion del Estado de Tejas. . . . Austin: Oficina de la 
“Nueva Era,” 1845. 

The first edition, in English, of the Constitution of the State of Texas is described by Thomas W. 
Streeter as “one of the great Texas documents.” This translation into Spanish, printed only a few 
days after the English edition, was issued in a printing of 500 copies, “for the use of the 
population on our western frontier.” Only three other copies appear to have survived. 
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ARKANSAS: Arkansas Post 1819 


"Arkansas (Terr.) Statutes. Acts, Passed at the Eighth Session of the General As- 
sembly. . . . Little Rock: William E. Woodruff, 1834. 

Arkansas printing began in 1819, the year the territory was formed. On November 20th 
William E. Woodruff issued the first number of The Arkansas Gazette at Arkansas Post, the 
temporary capital Two years later, when the capital was permanently located at Little Rock, 
the press was moved to that town. The earliest original Arkansas imprint in the Librery is the 
1834 Acts Passed at the Eighth Session of the General Assembly. 


Jean Bernard Bossu. The Arkansas. .. . Fort Smith: Office of The Fort Smith 
Herald, 1850. 
The Arkansas is a translation of "Lettre V," dated November 6, 1751, first published in Bossu's 


Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales, Paris, 1768. This rare Fort Smith imprint was issued 
three years after printing began there in 1847. 


WISCONSIN: Green Bay 1833 


In 1827 Albert G. Ellis printed some lottery tickets from type, by means of a hand- 
impression roller, at the mission of Navarino, Wisconsin. However, it was not until six 
years later that a regular printing press was established there by Ellis, with the publica- 
tion of the first number of the Green-Bay Intelligencer, December 11, 1883. In 1889 
Navarino and a nearby trading post, Astor Town, named for John Jacob Astor, were 
consolidated into Green Bay. 


Increase A. Lapham. A catalogue of Plants, Found in the Vicinity of Milwaukee. 
... Milwaukee: Advertiser Office, 1838. 
Printing in Milwaukee was started in 1886. I. A. Lapham's 1838 Catalogue of Plants was 


preceded in 1836 by his Catalogue of Plants & Shells — the two earliest scientific publications 
in Wisconsin. Both are unusual for early printing in a pioneer community. 


The Garland of the West, and Wisconsin Monthly Magazine. No. 1, June 1842. 
Southport: Young and Kimball, 1842. 

The Garland of the West, published in five numbers at Southport (now Kenosha), from 
June to November 1842, is considered the first literary magazine in Wisconsin, The Union List 


of Serials locates only this Library’s file (nos. 1-2) and that in the Wisconsin Historical Soctety 
(nos. 1-3). 


CALIFORNIA: Monterey 1834 


California's first printer, Augustin Vicente Zamorano, a Mexican army officer and 
executive secretary of the Territory for the years 1825—86, established the first regular 
printing press at Monterey in 1834. For several years previous to that date numerous 
letterheads and other seal-bearing papers for official use had been impressed from 
wood-blocks and type. They have often been considered California's earliest imprints, 
even though not printed by the usual method. 


The California Star. Yerba Buena, February 27, 1847. 


San Francisco's flrst press was set up in August 1846 by Samuel Brannan, who arrived on 
July 81 at the little settlement, then known as Yerba Buena. On January 9, 1847, Brannan 
issued the first number of his weekly newspaper, The California Star. The Library owns two 
issues of this rare paper: No. 5, February 6, 1847, and No. 8, February 27. 
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CALIFORNIA, continued 


Notice to Immigrants! | . . . Sacramento City, June 14, 1850. By Order of the 
Settlers’ Association. Sacramento Transcript Print. [1850] 


This sarcastic and outspoken broadside warns against impostures in pretended sales of public 
lands and lists names of those suspected of such practices. It throws light on the unscrupulous 
swindlers operating in Sacramento only a year after gold was discovered in California. This is 
the only known copy. 


KANSAS: Shawanoe Mission 1834 


[Ira D. Blanchard] Linapi'e Lrkvekun. . . . Shawnee Mission: Jotham Meeker, 1834. 


The first printing in Kansas was in the Indian language and Jotham Meeker, the first printer, 
was a missionary to the Indians, who had begun his career as a printer in Cincinnati. According 
to his journal he set up his press at the Baptist Mission at Shawanoe early in February 1834. 

The first book which he printed is this primer in the Delaware language, by Ira D. Blanchard. 
Meeker mentions it in his journal under March 21, 1834: “Complete the first Ind. book in the 
Teritory containing 24 pages besides the cover. May the Lord add his blessing!” 


Freemasons. Proceedings of the Grand Lodge . . . of Kansas, at a Regular Meeting 
... in the City of Leavenworth, on the 19th Day of October, A.D. 1857. ... Leaven- 
worth: Eastin & Adams, 1857. 

Three years before the appearance of these Proceedings printing had been established at 
cr o with the publication of the first number of the Kansas Weekly Herald, September 
15, А 


NEW MEXICO: Santa Fe 1834 


U.S. Treaties, 1848. The Treaty of Peace [signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, Febru- 
ary 2, 1848] [Santa Fe, 1848] 


New Mexico, although settled by the Spaniards by the end of the sixteenth century, did not 
have a printing press until over two hundred years: later. The earliest known example of New 
Mexican printing is a small spelling book, Cuaderno de ortografia, printed at Santa Fe in 1884. 

The Li "s earliest Santa Fe imprint is this printing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
ending the Mexican War, by which New Mexico was ceded to the United States. The text of 
the treaty in this edition is preceded by Acting Governor ee announcement to the people, 
dated Santa Fe, September 16, 1848. This is the only recorded copy. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew, V:11-14. Laguna-English. [Laguna, 1878?] 


This small broadside was printed at the mission for Indians at Laguna, New Mexico. It 
comprises the passage from Matthew in English and the Laguna Indian language, translated 
by the Rev. John Menaul, and one page of a primer (?) in English and Laguna. Menaul used 
the blank verso of the leaf to write a subscription order to the New York Tribune, April 29, 1878. 


OKLAHOMA: Union Mission 1835 


[Sequoyah] Cherokee Alphabet. [Union, 1835] 

Oklahoma’s first press, like that in Kansas, was established at a mission for the Indians, In 1835 
the Rev. Samuel A. Worcester arrived at Union Mission in the Indian Territory with the press 
which he had first used among the Cherokee Indians at New Echota, Georgia, before their 
removal from that state. 

This Cherokee Alphabet has been identifed by Lester Hargrett in his Oklahoma Imprints, 
1885-1850 (1951) as “the hitherto unnoticed first issue of the printing press in Oklahoma.” 
This is the only which he locates. 

Also displayed: the Cherokee Primer, Park Hill: Mission Press, 1845; and the April 1845 
issue of The Cherokee Messenger, a periodical published at the Baptist Mission Press in Cherokee, 
near the present Westville, Oklahoma, from August 1844 to May 1846. 
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IOWA: Dubuque 1836 


The first printing in Iowa was done at Dubuque in 1836, when the Dubuque Visitor 
began publication on May 11. The three items on display are scarce imprints from 
towns where presses were established not long after that in Dubuque: Burlington 
(1837), Fort Madison (1838) and Des Moines (1849): 


Iowa (Terr.) Report of Doctor James Davis, Commissioner to Ascertain the 
Southern Boundary of the Territory of Iowa. . . . Burlington: J. H. M'Kenny, 1840. 


David Wells Kilbourne. Strictures, on Dr. I. Galland's Pamphlet, Entitled, “Vil- 
lainy Exposed,” with some Account of his Transactions in Lands of the Sac and 
Fox Reservation. ... Fort Madison: Statesman Office, 1850. 


H. B. Turrill. Historical Reminiscences of the City of Des Moines. . . . Des Moines: 
Redhead & Dawson, 1857. 


IDAHO: Lapwai 1839 


[Henry Harmon Spalding] Nez-Perces First Book: Designed for Children and 
New Beginners, Clear Water: Mission Press, 1839. Photostat. 

While the region now within the boundaries of Idaho was still part of the “Oregon Country" 
the American Board of Foreign Missions established a mission for the Lapwai Indians on the 
Clearwater River. In May 1839 a press was set up there, the first production being the Nez-Perces 
First Book, of which the Library owns only a photostat. 


Idaho (Terr.) Governor. Annual Message of Governor Lyon. . . . Delivered No- 
vember 16, A.D. 1864. Lewiston: Frank Kenyon, 1864. 

The second settlement in the Idaho region was at Lewiston, founded in 1861 and named for 
the explorer Meriwether Lewis. Idaho’s first newspaper, The Golden Age, began publication 
there August 2, 1862. On March 4, 1863, Idaho Territory was organized. Governor Lyon’s first 
annual message, printed at Lewiston in 1864, is one of the Library’s earliest original Idaho 
imprints. It is one of five recorded copies. 


OREGON: Oregon City 1846 


Oregon City, the territory's first capital, had been settled as early as 1829, Nearly 
twenty years later it became the location of the first printing venture in the area, when 
The Oregon Spectator began publication on February 5, 1846. 


Abigail Scott Duniway. Captain Gray’s Company; or, Crossing the Plains and 
Living in Oregon. . . . Portland: S. J. McCormick, 1859. 
Portland’s first press commenced реа in 1850. A scarce Portland imprint is Mrs. Duniway’s 
in 


Captain Gray's Company, publish 1859. Mrs. Duniway crossed the plains in 1852 and this 
novel was doubtless based on her own experiences. 


MINNESOTA: St. Paul 1849 


Dakota Tawaxitku Kin; or, The Dakota Friend. Vol. 1, no. 7. St. Paul, May 1851. 

Volume 1, number 1 of The Minnesota Pioneer, published at St. Paul on April 28, 1849, was 
the first piece of printing done in the state, In November 1850 appeared the first number of a 
monthly paper published by the Dakota Mission for the Indians of the territory: Dakota 
Tawaxitku Kin; or, The Dakota Friend. This paper ran until August 1852. The Library’s file is 
complete except for three numbers which have been supplied in photostat. 
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UTAH: Salt Lake City 1849 


Utah (Terr.) Governor. Governor’s Message, to the Legislative Assembly of Utah 
Territory, January 5, 1852. [Salt Lake City, 1852] 

The “State of Deseret” (“Land of the Honey Bee”) was organized by the Mormons in 1849, 
with Brigham Young as governor. On September 9, 1850, the district was reorganized as the 
Territory of Utah, named for the Ute Indians. 

The earliest known printing dates from January 1849, when printed paper currency was first 
issued. The Library’s earliest example of Utah printing is this Message of Brigham Young. In 
it the governor states that “It is important that the laws should be revised, and published in 
some more tangible form; as no facilities for binding have hitherto existed among us, they have 
been distributed on loose sheets, and soon lost, misplaced, or worn out.” 


Utah. University. The Deseret First Book, by the Regents of the Deseret Uni- 
versity. [Salt Lake City] 1868. 

The Deseret First Book, a child’s reader, is printed in Deseret characters. A bee-hive at the 
top of the cover symbolizes the “Land of the Honey Bee;” at the foot is the design for the 
Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City, then under construction. 


WASHINGTON: Olympia 1852 


Ezra Meeker. Washington Territory West of the Cascade Mountains. . . . Olympia: 
Transcript Office, 1870. 

The first press in the State of Washington was the same one on which Oregon's first printing 
had been done. In 1852 it was taken to Olympia on Puget Sound. The first Washington news- 
paper, the Columbian, was printed there on September 11. 

Ezra Meeker's Washington Territory is the first locally printed history and description of the 
region. It is also the first literary production of "Ox-Team Meeker,” one of the most famous 
figures associated with the Oregon Trail. 


ALASKA: Sitka 1852 


The Alaskan. Vol. 1, no. 29. Sitka, May 22, 1886. 

In anticipation of Alaska's becoming officially the 49th state, the Library's earliest Alaskan 
imprint has been added to the exhibition. The Alaskan began publication November 7, 1885. 

As early as 1852 the authorities at Sitka are believed to have printed and engraved some 
charts and maps, but it was probably not until 1869 that a permanent press was established there. 


NEBRASKA: Bellevue 1854 


The Nebraska Palladium of November 15, 1854, issued at Bellevue, was the first news- 
paper to be printed on Nebraska soil. For four months before that date the paper had 
been printed across the Missouri River in St. Mary's, Iowa. 

The previous assignment of the first Nebraska printing to Winter Quarters, where the 
Mormons spent several months in 1847 and 1848, 1s now doubtful. The General Epistle 
from the Council of the Twelve Apostles, dated at Winter Quarters December 23, 1847, 
was “delivered unto Elders Amasa Lyman and Ezra T. Benson to take to St. Louis 
for publication,” according to a letter from Brigham Young, written in July 1848. This 
letter was discovered by Dale L. Morgan, the historian and bibliographer of the 
Mormons, and is quoted by Thomas W. Streeter in his Americana — Beginnings 
(1952), p. 74. 


Omaha. Charter. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Omaha. . . . Omaha: 
C. V. Woolworth, 1857. 


The second Nebraska town to have a press of its own was Omaha where the Nebraskian 
began publication on January 17, 1859. The first Charter of the city was printed there two 


years later. 
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NEVADA: Genoa 1858 


Nevada (Terr.) Governor. Second Annual Message of Governor James W. Nye... 
November 13, 1862. ... Carson City: J. T. Goodman & Co., 1862. 

Genoa, Nevada, was the scene of the state's first printing in 1858, when the region was ie 
of the Territory of Utah. Carson City and Virginia City followed in 1858. The Library's earliest 
Nevada imprint is Governor Nye's Second Annual Message, Carson City, 1862. 


Harrington’s Directory of the City of Austin. . . . Austin: J. D. Fairchild & Co., 1866. 


The first directory of Austin, Nevada, was printed at the office of the Daily Reese River 
Reveille. This paper was founded in May 1868, when Austin "contained only four houses and 
these very temporary structures." 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux Falls 1858 


An election notice printed at Sioux Falls in September 1858 is considered South 
Dakota’s first imprint. 


The Free Lands of Dakota Territory. Yankton, Dakota: Press and Dakotaian Print, 
1875. 

This broadsheet was issued by the Superintendent of Immigration, September 1, 1875. It was 
intended to attract new settlers to the region and at the end of the text mention is made of free 
pamphlets about the territory, available in English, German and Norwegian. This is the only 
recorded copy. 


john P. Williamson. An English-Dakota School Dictionary. . . . Yankton Agency: 
Iapi Oaye Press, 1886. 

Yankton Agency, now Greenwood, South Dakota, was the site of an Indian mission where 
printing was established about 1870. This dictionary was printed by the Japi Oaye, or "Word 
Carrier," Press. 

ARIZONA: Tubac 1859 


Arizona Historical Society. Charter, Constitution and By-laws. . . . Prescott: Office 
of the Arizona Miner, 1864. 

The press on which Arizona's first printing was done at Tubac in 1859 also served as the 
pioneer press in Tucson (1860) and Tombstone (1879). The earliest Arizona imprint in this 
Library is from Prescott, where printing was established in 1864. In November of that yer 
the Arizona Historical Society was organized, and its Charter, Constitution and By- 
promptly printed. 


COLORADO: Denver 1859 


Six months before the present State of Colorado was organized as Jefferson Territory, 
two newspapers commenced publication in Denver on the same day, April 23, 1859. 
John L. Merrick succeeded in his effort to become Colorado’s first printer by issuing 
his Cherry Creek Pioneer about thirty minutes before William N. Byers issued his 
Rocky Mountain News. In February 1861 Congress renamed the region Colorado 
Territory. 


Colorado (Terr.) Governor. Executive Order. Executive Department, Denver, 
C.T., June 12, 1864. . . . Jno. Evans, Governor C.T., and Commander in Chief of 
the Militia. [Denver, 1864] 


One of the earliest Denver imprints in the Library is this broadside Executive Order, callin 
for volunteers “for the defence of our frontier settlements against the murderous hostilities 
the Indians.” This is the only recorded copy. 
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MONTANA: Bannack or Virginia City 1863 


Beaver Head County. Recorders Office, Bannack City [“Sept Ist” and “Oct 12th”] 
1864. [Official forms for recording mining claims] [Bannack] F. M. Thompson 
Printer [1864] 

Bannack and Virginia City each had a printing press in 1863, but the priority of pig 
produced by each press has not been determined with certainty. The earliest imprint record. 
in Douglas C. MeMurtrie's Montana Imprints (1937) is a broadside dated September 16, 1864, 
printed in Vi City. The Library's two mining claim forms, printed in 1864 by F. M. Thomp- 
son, Bannack's first printer, are unrecorded. However, the one dated in ms. “Sept Ist” is 
obviously earlier than McMurtrie’s first entry. 


Thomas J. Dimsdale. The Vigilantes of Montana, or Popular Justice in the Rocky 
Mountains. . .. Virginia City: D. W. Tilton & Co., 1860. 

The most famous early Montana publication is Thomas J. Dimsdale's The Vigilantes of 
Montana. This “correct and шн narrative of the chase, trial, capture and execution of 
Henry Plummer’s road agent band” is the first book published in the state. Henry Plummer, 
the leader of the road agents, was Sheriff of Bannack County in 1863, and his associates were 
sworn in as deputies. By January 1864 their reign of terror had ended and Plummer and twenty- 
one others were hanged by the Vigilantes. 


WYOMING: Fort Bridger 1863 


Asa S. Mercer. The Banditti of the Plains; or, The Cattlemen’s Invasion of Wyoming 
in 1892... . [Cheyenne, 1894] 

Two copies only are known to have survived of Wyoming’s first newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraph, published at Fort Bridger in June 1868. The second press in the state was located 
at Cheyenne, which was laid out in July 1867 in connection with the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

One of the scarce Cheyenne imprints, although printed as late as 1894, is Asa S. Mercer's 
The Banditti of the Plains. Mercer had first-hand knowledge of this cattle war, "the crowning 
infamy of the ages," as he called it, and didn't hesitate to name names, including many leading 
citizens. Many copies of the book were destroyed by irate purchasers. 


J. H. Triggs. History and Directory of Laramie City. . . . Laramie City: Daily 
Sentinel Print, 1875. 

Triggs’ History and Directory of Laramie City was printed there only seven years after the 
town had been established in April 1868 by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. It includes 
"sketches of the characteristics and resources of the surrounding country; including . . . the 
mining region of the Black Hills." 


NORTH DAKOTA: Fort Union 1864 


Frontier Scout. Vol. 1, no. 15. Fort Rice, D.T., October 12, 1865. 


North Dakota was the last of the states to have printing. À permanent press was not established 
_until 1878 in Bismarck, but in 1864 an army press was in operation at Fort Union, where a few 
numbers of the Frontier Scout were issued. The next year the paper was continued at Fort Rice. 
This is one of two issues owned by the Library. 


ж ж ж 


NOTE: The list above is a slight abridgment of the exhibition catalog, Printing from 
Coast to Coast (24 pages), which is available from the Library at 40¢. 


Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 1827-1828 
and Related Letters 


Edited by ANpnEw BREEN MYERS 
Fordham College 


THE JOURNAL 
PART III 


[44] NOVEMBER 
Thursday 1 abderahman Evg at [Mr DOub canceled] Wilkies & Mr DOubrils. 


Friday. 2. Alhakem. Evg. [with Wilkie & peter at canceled] [Peter at Mr Ryans 
canceled] at Wilkies. who is unwell afterwards at Mr Ryans 


Saturday 3. all day at home writing at Alhakem. Кур at Wilkies and Mr DOubrils. 
Sunday 4. Omeya 84 — Еур at Mr Ryans 


Monday 5. Cid — Peter receives a letter from Mrs Van W. nervous & incapable 
of working much today — Dine with Count Beaurepaire. French Charge d'af- 
faires. Mr Wilkie. Mr Мадгаѕѕо.85 Lord Mahon Mr Stanhope — Bosanquet. 
Hamilton — LaGrene. [Count canceled] Viellcastel [Lieut canceled] LaSau- 
see 86 — Жур at Mr D’Oubrils. 


[45] Tuesday Nov 6. Write a little at Cid but with difficulty — [go out & wander 
about lookg for lodgings canceled] go out with Don George to see ms of Marquis 
Duardo [?] walk about lookg for lodgings Get 50$ of Mr Roberts. Evg at 
Theatre de Principe No hay casa como callar.87 (so so) — 


Wednesday Nov —7. all the morng with Mr Ryan looking for lodgings — Dine 
at Mr Ryans. present Mr Wilkie. Mr Vaughan. Smith. Montgomery & Peter. 
Evg — call at Mr Doubrils — not at home [not canceled] meet D Sausay & walk 
for some time with him. 


Thursday. 8. Cid. Took lodgings at No 9. Plazuela de St Cruz.88 32 reals a day 
we finding lights & coal. Dined at Mr Everetts with Peter en famille. Evg at 
Mr DOubrils. 


[46] Friday. Nov. 9. Moved [Р] to No 9. Plazuela St Cruz. In the Еур the chimney, 
or rather stove pipe took fire — great alarm & confusion in the neighborhood. 
Visited Mr Rich this evening. 


Saturday 10 got 50$ of Mr Roberts called with Chev. Chalemian [blank] on 
[Mr canceled] Baron Albrecht — called at Smiths etc — Evg at Mr Doubrils 
introduced to Mr Gessler.* — Bought new hat. 5 $. 

* Russian consul general 


Sunday. 11. Early the Chevalier de Verneuil called on me — wrote at Essay on 
Am: Self dependence [?] 89 — Lord Mahon calls — Wilkie. Prince Dolgorouki. 
Mr Everett. go with Wilkie. Dolgorouki Mahon & Peter to the Novillos. . 90 
Еур Wilkie [47] calls on us to go to Mr [Everetts canceled] Ryans. they were 
about to [word canceled] go out on a visit — return home & go to bed at 9 — 


[407] 
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THE JOURNAL — Моуемвев 1827, continued 


Monday 12. all day writing at Cid — Evg at Mr Doubrils. Soiree — charades 
[several words illegible] — home at 12:/4 


Tuesday 13 Cid. go out with Mr Ryan. bespeak boots. buy them leave card for 
Lord Mahon. Sn Flavenira [?]. Receive letter from Messrs Baring & Co. [telling 
canceled] advising me of a remittance of 200 £ recd from E Irving & passed to my 
a/c. Dine at Mr D'oubrils. present. Mr Wilkie. Lord Mahon. Mr [blank] Mr. 
Bosanquet. Mons [?]. Viellecastel. Mr Stanhope Baron Stoffregel. Count Beau- 
repaire Mr Hamilton. Mons. LaGrene. Prince Dolgorouki. Gen! [blank] 


[49] 9! Wednesday Nov. 14. An idle day. write a little in the Morng at Cid — 
Call on Wilkie. Ryan. Smith etc dine at home. Evg at Mr Everetts — the Ryans 
[& canceled] Mr Wilkie & Peter there 


Thursday 15. Cid. Letter from Hughes to Peter. Dine at home. Evg. at home. 
Wilkie 


Friday 16 Mahomet. Dine at Fonda St Luis with peter & Wilkie. Evg at Mr 
DOubrils His Jour de Saint & birthday of Pasha [?] — go with Mad: DOubril 
to the Soiree of Princess Partana: wife of the Neapolitan Ambassador. [X and 
six words canceled] 


Saturday 17. all the morng writing at Mahomet. get 50$ of Mess. Lopez & 
Roberts & transfer to them [a letter canceled] 200 £ in hands of Mess. Baring 
Brothers & Co. Evg at home. take tea. write late at night — (leave card this day 
at Prince of Partanas. 


[51] 9? Sunday [19 canceled] 18. all day writing legend of Mahomet. John OShea 
calls. Evg at home take tea — write till 1. 


Monday 19. Early at Mahomet — write all day. Mr Everett calls — Mr Ryan — 
Prince of Partanna (Ambassador of Naples) sends a card Dolgorouki calls & 


Wilkie receive letter from Mr & Mrs Storrow — Evg at Mr Ryans & then at 
Mr DOubrills (soiree) — rain in the Evening 


Tuesday 20 Write early іп morng Mahomet — [Abder all canceled] rainy day — 
Prince Dolgorouki & Mr Wilkie call to go to the Palace but the weather pre- 
vents. write all day. [word canceled] pass Evg at home & write late at night. at 
Abderahman 14 1-2 


[53] 93 Wednesday. 21. Moorish hist. a rainy day. [Wilky canceled] Wilkie 
calls. In the Evg go with Wilkie to Mad — Doubrils. Ladies going to Ball. return 
home at 11. 


Thursday 22. At Library. Perez de Vargas get 100 $ from Mess. Roberts & Lopez 
pay 70 $ for linen for 14 Shirts for Peter & myself — 22 $ for wood — Evg with 
Peter at play. Pelayo (Avecilla) and la familia de la criada 94 (very droll) — 
write till near 12. 


Friday 23 library del Rey. call on Prince Dolgorouki. Wilkie etc. Еур at Mrs 
Richs. with Wilkie & Peter 
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Saturday 24. Went with Prince Dolgorouki Wilkie & Peter to the Palace. Saw 
Mr Lopez the painter in room putting up [Litho canceled] prints The Infante 
Don Sebastian, son of Princess of [Bayra canceled] Beira there. Made us [presents 
canceled] presents of Lithographic engravings executed [54] by himself — went 
with Prince Dolgorouki & the Doubrils to Museum. Evg at Mr Everetts — with 
Wilkie & Peters 


Sunday Nov 25. all day writing at Moors. Dine at Mr Everetts with Wilkie & 
Peter — Evg at Mad DOubrils Katrines Saints day — Boots this day & Shoes 
5 $ 2 pesetias 


Monday 26. write letters by British courier to Newton. Moore 95 & Aspinwall 96 — 
peter writes to Mr Beasley — [call canceled] Pay Taylor for pantaloons etc — 
Evg at Mr Ryans with Peter Mr & Mrs Gil etc there. 


Tuesday [28 canceled] 27. Library — Jesuit chronicles call at British Embassy 
— call with Mr Stanhope on Wilkie Еур Mr Wilkie takes tea with us. after- 
wards I go to Soiree at the Princess Partannas return at 34 before 12. 


[55] [Friday canceled] Wednesday 28 Chronicles. Еур at Mr DOubrils. Soiree 
— very heavy — retd home at 74 before 12. 


Thursday [29 canceled] 29. Library. Fernando el Santo. Evg at Mrs Richs [word 
canceled] return home at 9. & write till 14 past 11. 


Friday. 30. Write letters to E. I. Mr & Mrs Storrow. Slidell & Mr Brown call on 
Prince Dolgorouki — send letters by Russian couriers — Dine at Mr Ryans. 
Mr Wilkie Mr Vaughan. Smith — [Peter canceled] Peter— pass Evg there. 
write till late at night at Fernan Gonzales. 


[56] DECEMBER. 


Saturday. 1. early. write. sleep but little. [word canceled] Library [Gonza can- 
celed] Fernando Gonzalez. Еур at Theatre very sleepy, No hay dueda que no se 
paja — Maya resuelta.97 


Sunday 2 Garcia Fernandez 98 — Mr Wilkie calls & Prince Dolgorouki — Evg 
call at Mr Ryans — walk [about canceled] about — by Moonlight & return home 
before peter. 


Monday 3. Library. Fernan Gonzalez. rec! letter from E. I. dated Oct. 23 
acknowledging rect of first parcel of Columb. get 50$ from Mess Roberts & 
Lopez. Еур at Mr DOubrils. return home 54 before 12. write till 1. 


Tuesday 4. Library. Don Fernando — Gonz — at the Library meet with the chev- 
alier [de canceled] Chalemian de Verneuil — & [blank] Spanish consul at Tunis. 
accompany them to house of Chevalier — Evg at Mr Ryans — 


[57] Wednesday Dec 5. Call on Chevalier de Verneuil find Tunisian Consul with 
him accompy them to the library. Introduced to Gonzalez еар 
Secy of [blank] & Confessor of King a Large dark complex* man. Affable and 
pleasing in his manner— call at Smiths — Еур at Smiths. The Richs. & 
Ryans there — 
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Thursday 6: Garcia Fernandez. write to Murray & enclose preface 99 Dine at 
Mr Doubrils. . Present the Secys of Neapolitan Embassy & Saxon and Prussian 
Legation (Baron Albrecht & Count Donhoff) German officer — Mr LaSaussay 
— Son of Duke of [blank] Gen! [blank] Mr Gessler — Prince Dolgorouki — Mr 
Stoffregel — pass Evg there 


[58] Friday 7. Dec. Kept [word canceled] awake a good part of last night by 
barking dog — could do but little today — Dolgorouki called — walked with 
him on Prado — Evg at Wilkies with Peter & Mr Ryan 


Saturday 8. Could not write — called on Wilkie, walked with him to Mr Everetts. 
Dined at Mr Ryans. present Mr Vaughan Wilkie, Mr [blank] of Valencia Mr 
Smith & Peter — Evg at Mrs Richs with Wilkie & Peter — 


Sunday 9. called at Wilkies — Mr & Mrs Ryan & Smith there walked on Prado 
— went with Mr Wilkie to Mr & Mrs Binns — Dined with Peter at Mr Everetts. 


Monday 10 Library of the King — Write part of Fernando el Santo — nap after 
dinner Еур at Mr Doubrils. rec! letter from E. I. informing me of the receipt 
of second parcel of Ms of Columb. 


[59] Tuesday. 11 Library. Fernando el Santo — called at Mr Richs. made mems 
— this day Mr Binns called — Evg at Mr Ryans. Wilkie [there canceled] Smith 
& Peter there — rainy evening. 


Wednesday 12 rainy day, did not go out wrote all day at Friar Sahaguns conquest 
of Mexico.19? Wilkie dined & took tea with us. In the evening Smith & Mont- 
gomery came in. wrote till past 11. and early in morng. 


Thursday 13 Library. Fernando el Santo called at Mrs Ryans. Mrs Richs — Еур 
at Mrs Doubrils. 


Friday. 14 rainy day. write at Friar Sahagun — Fernando EI 8%. Mr Wilkie & 
Mr Ryan call — Еур. Mr Wilkie. Mr. Montgomery & Joh OShea take tea with 
us — — Peter unwell with headache. 


[60] Saturday 15 Montezuma 101 at Kings Library Fernando el Santo. receive 
note from Mr E requesting book. call at Mr Binns — Buy Candles 5$. Evg at 
Smiths. 'The Ryans |8 canceled] Montgomery — Tyre — [blank] & Peter there 


Sunday. 16. Fernando el Santo. receive [word canceled] petulant note from 
Everett. send home his books. ^ call on Stoffregel — walk on Prado. meet 
Beaurepaire — Evg call at Mr Ryans for a little while — return home at 9 & 
write till 1. at Fernando & Montezuma 


Monday 17. Library. notes for S Fernan get 100 $ from Mess Roberts & Lopez. 
call at Wilkies — Evg at Theatre de la Cruz — Opera Matilda de Skabran or 
Beauty & an [гоп heart.19? Stay the first act. Then to Mad. Doubrils Soiree — 
home at 14 past 11. 


[61] Tuesday 18. Library called on Wilkie walked on Prado Еур. was visited by 
Mrs Rich & Daughters, Mr & Mrs Ryan. Mr Montgomery. Mr Smith & John 
OSbea — took tea & played cards till ten — after they had gone I went to 
Princess Partannas and remained there till near 12. 
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Wednesday 19. cold with soreness of throat write at Motezuma. call at Wilkies 
Mad Doubril & her niece there. Evg. at Mr Doubrils. 


Thursday 20. Montezuma. call at Mr Ryans. Dolgorouki — Mr Roberts borrow 
Diction [2] — Еур at Mr Ryans — & at Wilkies. return home 14 past 9 — 


Friday 21 Write a little at Histy of Moors Prince Dolgorouki calls at 15 past 12. 
accompy him to his house. take [word canceled] Dejeuner a la fourchette. 
present Mr Wilkie & Mr Gessler afterwards walk with Gessler to Convent of 
Atocha. Еур at the Princess Partannas till 14 past 12. 

[62] Saturday 22. Dec. write a little but very little at Moors. Explanation about 
[word illegible]. Dined with Wilkie at Fonda of Fontana D'oro. Evg at Smiths. 
The Richs & Ryans there. 


Sunday 23 write at Hist of Moors — Hassan call at Mr Willies Mr Stanhopes. 
leave card for Mr Bosanquet call at Mrs Richs Mr Wilkie dines with us — 
copy a letter of Mr Peels for him, to be sent to Mr Wilson insert a few lines 
from myself to Mr W 103 — Бур look in at theatre de la Cruz & see part of 
Marica la del Puchero & the afterpiece los payos ensayos 19* — find the Austrian 
Minister & his lady in the Box 

Monday 24. at home all day writing at Moors. Rebel Hassan. wet misty day — 
Evg at Mr DOubrils. Christmas eve. [Trees canceled] Christmas trees of chil- 
dren. present. Mr Wilkie. Mr Baron [sic] Lieberman. Count Beaurepaire Mr 
LaGrene Count Denoff. Mr Gessler. Mr Viellecastel — rec? presents of page [Р] 
from Marie and watch man from Catrine [?] 

[63] Tuesday [Dec canceled] 25. Christmas. all the Morning writing at Moors 
— Hassan. walk on Prado. meet the DOubrils — Denof — Ryans Dine at Mr 
Everetts. present Mrs & Miss. Rich — Mr & Mrs Ryan Mr Montgomery Mr 
Wilkie. Mr Smith. Peter. Mr & Mrs & Miss Everett. passed Еур there. ret? home 
at [14 pa canceled] 11. 

Wednesday 26 write but [word canceled] very little Don George Montgy calls 
— walk with him on Prado. call on Wilkie. Evg at Mrs Richs — The Ryans & 
Mr Smith there. afterwards at Madam DOubrils — 

Thursday 27 write a very little at Motezuma receive Letter from Col Aspinwall 
dated D 11. came last monday — call at Mr Richs walk with John OShea on 
Prado — [Mr canceled] Peter dines out Mr Wilkie dines & takes tea with us — 
go to bed before 9 oclock. 

[64] Friday 28 [wrote canceled] wrote at Almanzor — walked on Prado. Evg 
at the Princess Partannas Soiree — 

Saturday 29. Paid house rent for the current month. 48 $. Wrote at Almanzor. 
walked on Prado. Evg at Mdm DOubrils. Mr Bosanquet there 

Sunday 30 Almanzor. called on Mrs Ryan. Evg at home — reading Scotts Na- 
poleon — 105 

Monday 31. Almanzor. call at Mr Roberts & get 100 $. Evg at Mr DOubrils. till 
near 12 oclock. return home about 12. 

So ends the year 1827 tranquilly. It has been a year of labour, but, much 
more comfortable than most that I have passed in Europe, [and leaves me can- 
celed] and leaves me in a state of [word canceled] moderate hope as to the 
future.106 
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[January] 1828 


[65] Tuesday January 1. a misty damp day. at home all day writing at hist of 
Moors 107 — Mr Wilkie dines with us — Evg at Princess Partannas. an amateur 
concert & dance. return home about 12 oclock 


Wednesday 2. Write at Hist Moors. John OShea calls. walk out with him. call 
- at Wilkies Mr Ryan & Smith there. Mr Everett calls there. Evg at Opera of 
Otello. Mdle DOubrils box 


Thursday 3 Moors. Met Lord Mahon [word illegible] Еур with Wilkie at Mr 
Everetts. 


Friday 4. Moors. Alhakem II. [Lord Mah canceled] call on Lord Mahon. [Mr 
canceled] walk on Prado with Mr Gessler. Lord Mahon calls on us. Evg at 
Wilkies. Smiths — party Prince Partannas 


[66] Saturday. Jany 5. finish dynasty of the Omeyas. Call on Wilkie — walk on 
Prado call at Smiths. Еур at Wilkies reading to him from Scotts Life of 
Napoleon — afterwards Mm DOubrils 


Sunday. 6. 108 Write a little at Crusade of Master of Calatrava called at the 
Richs. [trans canceled] & on Don George translated chap. from Sahagun. Dined 
at the Prince Partannas. Splendid dinner 28 persons. Count & Countess Brunetti 
— (Austrian Minister) Count & Countess Solar (Sardinian Mr.) M Lieberman 
(Pruss. Mr — ) Count Forbin. Lord Mahon. Count Denoff — Baron Albrecht . 
Mr LaGrene. Gen! [blank] The Nuncio Mad & Майе DOubril — Baron. Stof- 
fregen Genl Delassangter [?]. Mr Bosanquet (Charge d Affairs) Mr Stanhope. 
Mr Gessler ( Consul Genl of Russia) Mr Hamilton [67] The two Secretaries of 
Austrian Legation — Count Beaurepaire french Charge d'Affaires) after 
dinner went to Theatre de la Cruz with Mr Gessler — Saw Tripili and Casa de 
[Toque me canceled] Tocame Roque 


Monday 7. Jesuits Library. life of Mahomet call at Roberts & Lopez read papers 
— Evg at Madm DOubrils. 


Tuesday 8 Library. Mahomet. called on Lord Mahon. Prince Partanna etc — Evg 
at Mr Ryans. Prince Partannas. rec* Letters this day from Newton & Leslie 109 
by British despatches 

Wednesday 9. Jesuits Library. Mohammet called at Mrs Ryans with Masons [?] 
— Evg at Theatre de la Cruz. with Wilkie & Ryan 


[68] Thursday Jany 10 Library Mahomet — receive Letter from E. I. talks of 
Sending Theodore 110 out. write a reply. peter writes to Beasley. call on Stof- 
fregen — Еур. Theatre of La Cruz Moza del Cantaro. Majas & Estudiantes. . 111 
afterwards to Mad DOubrils till 12. 


Friday. Jan 11. Jesuits library. Mahomet. call at Smiths. Mr Roberts. receive 
letter from Mr Laurence Charge d Affairs at London — Mr Wilkie dines with 
us — Evg at a party at Mr Smiths — afterwards at Princess Partannas — Fine 
band walking through the room 


Saturday 12. Library. Mahomet. call on Mr & Mrs Everett. Evg at Mr Ryans & 
Princess Partannas take S* Ugaldi there. rehearsal of music. 
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Sunday 13. write a little at Mahomet — call at Stoffregens. leave Mr Everetts 
book on Europe.U? call on Mr Bosanquet. leave Mr E on population for Mr 
Hamilton. Dine at Mr Doubrils. enfamille. [pass canceled] Mr Gessler there. 
pass Evg there return home 1% past 10. 


[69] Monday. 14 Library Mahomet. write Letter to Murray in behalf of Mr 
Everetts book 3 Еур at Mad Doubrils. a speaking my depart [sic] 


Tuesday 15. Library — Called at Mrs Ryans. Evg at Concert at the Princess 
Partannas 


Wednesday 16 Morng. Library of St Isidoro. call on Mr Roberts & borrow books. 
Don George Montgy calls in the early part of Evening. Soiree at Mdm DOubrils. 
Tableau of Louis Quatorze & La Duchess de Vallerie 114 by The Duke of Ossuna 
& the Countess Brunetti — return home at 12 — 


Thursday 17 Library. Mahomet. go to Mr Roberts. read papers. receive letter 
from Col Aspinwall — Evg Mr Wilkie & Mr [blank] call & take tea — go to 
bed at 9. 


[70] Friday. Jany 18 Library. work but little call on Stoffregen — walk on Prado 
with Stoffregen Albrecht. Gessler — ^ Dine at Mdm Doubrils. Mr Gessler 
there accompany them to Opera. Tibaldo & Isolina. return home at 10 — receive 
a letter from Prince Dolgorouki dated Barcelona. 


Saturday 19 Mahomet. Bespeak coat waistcoat & pantaloons Thunder Evg at 
Md DOubrils. Lady to dinner — pass Еур with the children — till 4 past 10 


Sunday 20 Mahomet (feel exhausted from having slept but little last night) 
Mr Ryan & John OShea call — Dine at Mdle Doubrils en famille & accompy 
her in Evg to Soiree at the Duchess of Benaventes 115 [word canceled] Meet 
with Lord Clement there — return home 14 past 12 in carriage of Beaurepaire 


[71] Monday 21. Mahomet. receive letters from E. I. & Brevoort — E. I. informs 
me of his having sent Theodore to Spain — walk out. call at Taylors etc — 
Evening Soiree at Mad Doubrils Beautiful Tableau of Murillos Conception by 
M Arkanesas 


Tuesday 22. at 10 oclock Saw Lord Mahon depart for France — called on Wilkie. 
Mr Everett — wrote letters to Theodore Ivg to Mr McCall — Gibraltar to Prince 
Dolgorouki — Barcelona — [called canceled] went to Theatre de La Cruz. El 
Soto [of canceled] de Manzanares 116 еіс passed Еур at Mr DOubrils 


Wednesday 23. Mahomet — send letter to Prince Dolgorouki — Mr Ugaldi calls. 
Еур. пар x call at Mrs Ryans afterwards Madame Doubrils Soiree return home 


1% past 11. 

[72] Thursday 24 ]апу. Write at last chaps of Conquest of Granada — [In the 
canceled] receive letters from Brevoort. E. Irving & Julia Irving by Theodore 
who is arrived at Gibraltar. Dine at Mr Everetts. grand diplomatic dinner. 
Present the Popes Nuncio.!!7 The Prince de Partanna (Amb of Naples) The 
Count Brunetti Mr of Austria. Baron Lieberman Mr of Prussia. Count Solar. 
Mr of Sardinia. Count Beaurepaire Charge d affairs of France Mr Bosanquet 
Charge d.affairs of England. Baron Strick. Charge.d.affaires of Holland. [blank] 
Charge d.affaires of Portugal. Baron Stoffregen Count Denhoff. Mr [blank] 
Charge d'affairs of Sardinia Mr LaGrene Mr Raymond Secy of [Naples can- 
celed| Austria Baron Albrecht. 
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[73] Friday 25. Conquest of Granada — at 14 past one go to Wilkies — Mde 
Doubril & family & Count Lieberman there walk with them afterwards on Prado 
Meet Mr Oviedo there, who has been to England — walk with Marchioness 
DYrujo — Evg Theatre del Principe afterwards at a [part canceled] Soiree at 
the Princess de Partannas — childrens ball return home 14 past 11 This day 
I got 100 $ from Mess. Lopez & Roberts 


Saturday 26. Kings Library. Don Alonzo de Aguilar. Evg at Md. D'Oubrils 


Sunday 27. Finish D Alonzo. call on Sir Richt Vaughan — Evg at the Duchess 
of Benaventes Soiree introduced to Senor Calderon a Barca 119 return home at 1. 


[74] Monday January 28 Library notes about Mahomet. receive Letters from 
Theodore Irving — Mr Storrow & the girls. Evg at Mrs Richs. The Ryans. Smith 
& John OShea there — ret" home 14 past 10. 


Tuesday 29 — Mahomet. called on Stoffregen. Smith. Wilkie — Evg at Mr 
Ryans — 

Wednesday 30. Mahomet — recd visit from Sir Richard Vaughan & his Brother 
& [word canceled] Senor Oviedo. [Evg at canceled] rect from Mr Everett a 
copy of his america — Еур at Soiree at Mm DOubrils. Tableau Dido & Eneas. 
Dido the Countess of Navaras [?] [Eneas canceled] Her Sister Mdmle Antoinette 
— Eneas Count [blank] ret? home at 12. 

[75] Thursday 31. Mahomet — at 14 past 12 Theodore Irving arrives — Receive 
letter from Mr Timothy Wiggins about my acc* with the estate of S Williams 
Dine with Mr Everett — Mr Wilkie there & Peter & Theodore — return home 
at 10 — write all [word illegible]. again in the morng. 


FEBRUARY. 


Friday 1. Mahomet— [word canceled] John OShea calls. receive letter from 
Prince Dolgorouki. Barcelona — walk with Theodore on Prado. Еур at home 
— write a little 

Saturday 2. Mahomet. leave card for Gessler walk on Prado. with Bosanquet etc. 
Evg at Mr Chas Vaughan — Enriques [?]. 

Sunday 3. Mahomet. Smith calls — Evg with Theodore to Mrs Richs 


[76] Monday Feb 4. Mabomet receive letters from E I. dated Dec 31. & from 
Mrs Van Wart — Dine at Count Liebermans — Prussian Minister — а diplo- 
matic dinner afterwards at Mdm DOubrils Soiree — [ret canceled] return 
home at 11. 


Tuesday 5. Library Jesuits. Mahomet Left Card for Mr Oviedo Еур. Opera 
with Peter & Theodore Crocciato in Egitto — afterwards at a ball at Princess 
Partannas. Infante Don Francisco & his wife there. returned home a little after 12. 


Wednesday 6. Library Jesuits. Mahomet Еур at Soiree Mad. D'Oubrils — 


Thursday 7. Library. Mahomet — walk with Theodore to look for the Mnster 
dine at M: DOubrils en famille. afterw go with her to Opera — Otello — Theo- 
dore at opera 
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[77] Friday 8. Library. Mahomet — get 150$ of Mess. [R canceled] Lopez & 
Roberts. pay Taylor 63 $. for walk the Prado with Theodore — call at Wilkies 
— Evg at home — write a little before going to bed 

Saturday 9. Libraries. walk with [Prince canceled] Theodore. Evg. opera Bar- 
ber of Seville. afterwards at M= DOubrils. Stories of Ghosts. Count Forbin 
Johnson relates several return home № past 12. 

Sunday 10. Mahomet — Don George Montgy calls. walk on Prado with Theo- 
dore. call on Smith [Evg canceled] Dine at Madame D'Oubrils enfamille. 
Evg at Duchess of Benaventes | 

Monday 11 [four words canceled] Letters from McCall & from Beasley — Walk 
on Prado. M. Doubril & Dolgorouki arrive. [Evg at canceled] in the course of 
the day [four words canceled] Еур. Soiree Mdm DOubrils 

[78] Tuesday. Feb 12 [12 canceled] call at Montgomerys & Mrs Richs. read 
Montg ms. Evg at Prince Partannas. Fancy Ball. The [Infa canceled] Prince 
[& Princess canceled] Don Francisco & his Princess & daughter there — dressed 
as Persians — Wilkie as [six words illegible] — return home at 2 ocl 

Wednesday 13. an idle day — Еур at Mr DOubrils. Soiree. return home 1% past 11. 

Thursday 14. at the library for a short time but could not work. Еур at Mr D'Ou- 
brils — arrange correspondence 

Friday. 15.. Idle. went with Mr & Mrs Everett. Wilkie. Peter. Theodore & Miss E. 
to see the collection of paintings of Mr Enriq. late Portuguese Charge DAffaires. 
a great quantity of trash. Showed a coloured & [word illegible] [79] engraving 
to Wilkie & asked him if he thot it an original of Raphael. In the Evg the Prince 
Dolgorouki called went with him & Theodore to theatre de la Cruz saw Magico 
africano. & graciosas locuras 119 — 

Saturday 16 wrote Letters — called with Mr Everett on Mr Salmon 1#0 Secy of 
State Еур at home rainy weather 

Sunday 17. call on Gessler. Prince Dolgorouki. Smith. Еур at Ball at Duchess of 
Benaventes — fancy dresses. came home at 12. 

Monday 18. write to Col Aspinwall & to the Mss: Galignani 121 — Еур at Ball 
at Mdm Doubrils. return home at 1. 

Tuesday 1912? call on Gessler. Mr Wiseman etc— See а"! of publication of 
Columbus with favorable criticism — Evg at Duchess of Benaventes childs 
fancy ball. return home at 14 past 2. 

[80] Wednesday Feb 20 [several words illegible] Dolgorouki — etc. write Let- 
ters Еур at home — call on Capt Brook. Don Antonio Senor Calderon de la 
Barca Mr Everett etc 

[Thursday canceled] 

Thursday 21. call on Mr Roberts — Prince Dolgorouki etc write letters to New- 
ton & Leslie. Evg at Mr Doubrils — 

Friday 22. Dined at Mr DOubrils en famille. Еур at Soiree at Prince Partannas 


Saturday 23. Visit Prince Dolgorouki & Mr Stoffregen. Evg at Md DOubrils 
[home in canceled] 
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Sunday 24 Despatch letters to go [to canceled] tomorrow by Russian courier to 
Paris. to Mr Brown. Storrow. E Irving. Mrs Paris 128 Mr Brevoort. Mr Slidell. 
Mr Everett calls & gives me letters of introduction from Secy of State to Com- 
mandants of Seville. Cadiz & Grenada [sic]. Call at Mr Vaughans — walk on 
Prado — Evg at home. 


[81] Monday 25 Making preparations for journey. Еур at Madm DOubrils Soiree. 
return at 10 find letters at home from Rich announcing publication of my work 
& from Mrs VanW 


Tuesday 26 go with Wilkie to Lasausay. to see his picture — a View of Naples 
from the land — Call at the Richs. Evg at Mr Everetts with Theodore. after- 
wards at Prince Partannas. return home at 12. 


Wednesday 27. at nine oclock went with Theodore to convent church of San 
Salazar [Р] 124 where we found Lady Vaughans party. saw a nun take the veil. 
The Infantas wife of Don Carlos & Princess of Beyra were [word illegible] after- 
wards called on Montgy etc. Dined at Count Beaurepaires French Charge. 
present Mr Navarrete. Mr [blank] French Engineer Mr Hammeltry [?].. Evg 
at Mr DOubrils — Tableau. Concepcion by Madm Arkanesas — 


[82] Thursday 28. Feby Make preparations take leave Dine at Mr Everetts — 
present Mr Gessler — Wilkie — Roberts — Smith Montgomery & Theodore — 
Evg at Mme DOubrils — pleasant final evg — 


Friday 29. visits taking leave get 250 $ of Mr Roberts — pay 100$ for Peter & 
Theodore's fare in coach to Bayonne. Dine at Mr DOubrils — present Gessler 
—Wilkie — Lasausay Donoff — Albrecht — Dolgorouki etc Stanhope. Bosan- 
quet Кур at Princess Partannas 125 


ж ж ж 


NOTES 


8* First general reference to the unpublished “Chronicle of the Ommiades,” i. e. Omeyas. Only 
its first section, the life of Abderahman founder of this Mudéjar @ , Was ever printed, in 
Knickerbocker (May 1840) and, revised, in Spanish Papers (1860). Other references here to 
“Moors,” and also to “Alhakem,” “Hassan,” “ ," and “Alhakem II" are to the Columbia 
Univ. MS cited in note 9. 


85 Probably José de Madrazo y Agudo (1781-1859) notable Spanish painter and teacher. David 
Wilkie speaks of Madrazo as also an art dealer (Cunningham, п 496—497). His elder son Frederico 
de Madrazo y Kuntz (1815-04) painted portraits of several ladies later known to WI. See index 
to Life, 

86 WI identifies this acquaintance in 1829 as "Rich[ar]d Fred[eric]k La Saussaye, a young 
Trish officer in the Royal Guards,” Journals (T&H) xx 93. In 1842 WI met him again as Brig. 
Gen. and Gov. of Segovia (Life n 144). 

87 WI saw an adaptation of the comedy No hay cosa como callar by Pedro Calderón de la 
Barca (1600-81) (Diario). 

88 WI identifies this second Madrid residence as “the house of Fermina Rodriguez No 9 — 
Plazuela $* Cruz quarto principal" (Journal, 1828 1 n. 1). 

89 This seems a reference, surprisingly late, to WI's project for a work of essays on American 
life begun in Dresden in 1823 and continued in Bordeaux in 1825. No MSS of these have sur- 
vived. S. T. Williams suggests WI destroyed them early in his stay in Madrid (Life 1 202-293; 
x 86). 

90 Young bulls, often baited in novilladas, "semi-professional" corrida exhibitions. 
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91 М$ page [48] is blank. 
92 MS page [50] is blank. 
88 MS page [52] is blank. 


94 WI saw a tragedy Pelayo (unidentified) with Avecilla the principal actor, and also а sainete 
La familia de la criada (Diario). 


95 Probably Thomas Moore (1779-1852) the Irish poet, for whose long friendship with WI 
see index to Life. See also note 105. 


98 This intimate letter on Murray and Columbus is first printed below. 


97 Wi sew s comedy No hay plato que no se cumpla ni deuda no se pague, o El convidado 
de piedra, identified only as "del teatro antiguo español,” perhaps the play with similar title 
by Tirso de Molina; the sainete was La maja resuelta (Diario). 


98 On this unpublished MS see note 66, and Langfeld and Blackburn, 64. Through the kindness 
of Mr. John Fleming, I examined the 19 page MS then in his possession entitled, in another 
hand, “Chronicle of Don Garcia Fernandez,” about the murder of the son of the “Count of 
Castile Don Sancho” and керы Sasa century feudal wars. This MS is now in the Barrett 
Collection. The Berg Collection, a 30 page MS, untitled and incomplete, catalogued as 
“Spanish paper relating to Don Garcia Fernandez,” apparently intended as a continuation of 
10th century Spanish history from the death of his illustrious father “Count Fernan Gonzalez.” 
See “Chronicle of Fernan Gonzalez,” Spanish Papers 804. 


99 On this last of the Columbus MS, see WI letter to Aspinwall below. 


100 Tt is not clear what specific source WI worked with or what MS resulted. The Franciscan 
missionary Fray Bernardino de Sahagún (14999-1590) left in Spanish, Latin, and Aztec MSS 
his monumental, twelve volume Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espafia (General History 
of the Things of New Spain). His last volume concentrated on the conquest of Mexico but 
apparently was never printed until Carlos María de Bustamente separated it as Historia de la 
conquista de México (México [D.F.] 1829). For the tangled history of о codices, and 
initial 19th century editions, see A History of Ancient Mexico By Fray Bernardino de Sahagún, 
trans. Fanny В. Bandelier, Fisk Univ. Social Science Series, т (Nashville 1931) 267-205. NYPL 
has an undated, unpublished translation, 86 pages much reworked, of most of Sahagün's final 
volume. It is bound, by an unknown hand, with Bustamente’s 1829 edition. In 1838 WI began 
in earnest a history of the Mexican conquest but soon surrendered his interest to William Hick- 
ling Prescott. For WTs comments on Sahagún, and a copyist employed in Madrid on him, 
see WI's letter to Prescott, Jan. 18, 1839 (Life d» Letters ш 139-140). This journal reference 
to Sahagün reveals an earlier acquaintance than S. T. Williams mentions (Life x 498). 


101 No separate Montezuma MS is known to have survived. This may refer to the considerable 
amount of Montezuma material in the Sahagún history. See note 100. 


102 WI saw Rossini’s Matilde de Skabran o sea Belleza y corazón de hierro (Diario) and 
translates correctly. 


103 David Wilkie describes this in a letter to Wilson, Dec. 24, 1827 (Cunningham, x 480 ff.). 
The Right Hon. Robert Peel (1788-1850), М.Р. and Home Secretary, second baronet after 
1830, and Prime Minister 1834-35, 1841-45, was already a veteran art collector. DW, who 
later painted him in council, often acted as his advisor on purchases. Cunningham dedicated 
his biography of DW to Peel. See also Life & Letters п 976. Andrew Wilson (1780-1848) 

cottish painter resident in Italy, acted as agent for British collectors. For WI's friendships 
with Peel and Wilson, see index to Life. 


104 WI saw a comedy Marica la del puchero by Lope de Vega (1562-1685) and a sainete 
Los payos en el ensayo (Diario). 


105 Sir Walter Scott (1771-1882) published his Life of Napoleon Buonaparte in 1827. It had 
topical interest but his admiration for the late emperor (d. 1821) failed to lift it above a 
mediocre level. A. H. Everett, in a letter to W. H. Prescott, Madrid, Sept. 5, 1827, criticized this 
book, to WI's advantage, “Irving has lately sent off the ter part of his life of Columbus. 
. . . I have not read the whole of it, but I am satisfied that as a literary work it will be 
much superior to Scott's oo The latter seems on the whole to have disappointed the 
public, and as far as I have had the opportunity to examine it I must needs say (in my poor 
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opinion) with reason" (Everett Papers, Private, 1827-1828, xr, Mass. Hist. Society). However 
in a later review of Columbus, in the North American Review (Jan. 1829), AHE puffed both 
biographies, in company with Thomas Moore’s uneven Memoirs of the Life of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1825), as works of “three of the most elegant writers 
of the day.” See AHE’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Second Series (Boston 1846) 182. 


106 The most extended introspective passage in this journal. WI commonly used New Year's 
Eve entries for such reflection; for the other years in Spain see Journals (T&H) ш 49, and 
Penney, 90. 


107 In the Ommiades MS (Columbia Univ. Lib.) Irving dated this one entry as “Jany 1. 1828.” 


108 The Feast of the Epiphany (La Adoración de Los Santos Reyes) a major holyday and holiday 
when Spanish families exchanged Christmas gifts and visits, etc. Undoubtedly this formal 
dinner was part of these festivities. At the theater WI saw a Twelfth Night program which 
included a trípili — i. e. a comic song and dance (cantada y bailada) by a trio d ladies — and 
also a sainete La Petra y la Juana o casa de tócame — roque, by Ramón de la Cruz (Diario). 


199 Charles Robert Leslie (1794-1859) London-born and Philadelphia-educated painter, 
teacher, and author, R.A. in 1826. His long, close friendship with WI saw CRL illustrate the 
Sketch Book and Knickerbocker’s History and paint portraits of him. See frontispiece and 
note 1. A self-portrait of CRL hangs at Sunnyside; an a a of another is in The Letters of 
John Constable, В.А., to С. R. Leslie, R.A. ed. Peter Leslie (New York 1931) facing 112. 
On WI see CRU's Autobiographical Recollections, ed. T. Taylor (London 1860) passim. 


110 Theodore Irving (1809-80) son of Ebenezer Irving, later a history professor and Episco- 
palian minister. For WI's first impression of his teen-age nephew, see The Storrows 126. In 
1885 TI published, from basic sources, The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto, paying 
tribute in dedication and preface to WI's paternal care of him abroad. 


111 WI saw a comedy La moza de cántaro by Lope de Vega and a sainete Majos y estudiantes 
(Diario). 

112 In 1822 AHE published Europe: or, A general survey of the токы situation of the princi- 
pal powers, with conjectures on their future prospects, and in 1823 New Ideas on P 

with remarks on the theories of Malthus and Godwin. 


118 In 1827 Carey & Lea in Philadelphia had published AHE's America: or, A general survey 
the political situation of the several powers of the western continent, with conjectures on 
eir future оке WI here writes to Murray to help АНЕ ee for London publication, 

in a letter quoted in Life 1 470 n. 32. An edition in Spanish, "Traducido Del Ingles," of América, 

was published in Northampton, Mass., by Simeon Butler “on the thirty third day of April, 

A.D. 1828.” 

114 Probably Louise de La Vallière, Duchesse de Vaujours (1644-1710) — a mistress of 

Louis Quatorze. 


116 Doña María Josefa Alonso Pimentel (1751-1884) Condesa-Duquesa de Benavente, Du- 
quesa de Osuna, one of the am noblewomen of Spain and long a reigning patroness of the 
arts in Madrid, the rival of the celebrated Duquesa de Alba. relates at length his mixed 
feelings on this return to “society” in a Jan. 22 letter to Dolgorouki (Life €» Letters u 273-278). 
See my introduction; also p. 283-284 of the Condesa de Yebes’ La condesa-duquesa de Bena- 
vente (Madrid 1955) which has a frontispiece portrait of the Duchess by Goya. 


116 WI saw the comedy El soto de Manzanares у sastre fingido, an adaptation of Lope de Vega's 
Santiago el verde (Diario). 


117 The Papal Nuncio is identified as "Exc. Sr. D. Francisco Tiberi, Arzob de Atenas" 
in the Calendario Manual y Guía de Forasteros en Madrid / Para el afio de 1828 (Madrid 1828) 
61. WI had met him at least once earlier, on Jan. 6, 1828. He met the preceding Nuncio, 
identified in the Guía, 1826 60, as "Exc. Sr. D. ааа Arzobispo де Tiro" (Tyre), 
when first in Madrid. See Journals (T&H) m 8. This letter is the first indication that WI 
carried south letters of introduction to members of the Spanish hierarchy (Everett Papers, 
Private Correspondence, xv, Mass, Hist. Society): 


Mi Querido Amigo y Colega 
Tengo eae remitir a V. E Las Cartas de recomendacion, que pide à favor del 
Sr. Don Washington Irving, en prueva del vivo deseo, que me anima complacerle para 
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cualquiera ocasion de su mayor agrado, mientras con toda estimacion me declaro 
Madrid 26 Febrero 1828 
Affecto y Seguro Servidor 
F. Arzobispo d. Atenas N. A. 
My Dear Friend and Colleague 


It is my pleasure to send to Y[our] E[xcellency] the letters of recommendation which 
you request for Mr. Washington Irving, as proof of my earnest desire to please you 
on any occasion that you may wish, in the meantime with all my esteem reais 
Madrid 26 February 1828 
| Your very affectionate and true servant 
F [Tiberi] Archbishop of Athens 
N[uncio] A[postolic] 


I can find no mention by WI of these letters though he delivered at least two. The AHE Papers 
contain two replies to the Nuncio, from the йоне of Cordova and Granada, discussing 
У/Гз visits. I hope to publish these elsewhere. For WI's letters from the Secretary of State to 
secular officials on his route south, see note 120. 


118 This dates precisely WI's first meeting with Angel Calderón de la Barca (1790-1861) listed 
as one of the junior Secretaries of State in the Guía, 1828 70. He later became Minister to 
Mexico, to the United States, and in 1853 Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1888 he married 
Scottish-born Frances Erskine Inglis (1804—82) writer of the popular Life ín Mexico (1843) 
who with her husband was to enliven the Madrid circle of Minister Irving. 


119 WI saw a pre-Lenten program, El mágico africano o Esclavo y sefior a un tiempo, advertised 
as a "gran comedia de magia," and a sainete Las locuras más graciosas (Diario). 


120 Don Manuel Gonzalez Salmón, listed in the Guía, 1828 70, as "primer Secretario interino 
de Estado." The Acting Secretary was requested to write WI introductions to royal functionarles 
to facilitate his projected tour south. See entry for Feb. 24, and note 117. 


121 WI had known since 1823 the London-born brothers Calignani, John (1796-1873) and 
William (1798-1882), Paris booksellers. The list of his works they published includes Columbus 
(1828). See Langfeld & Blackburn, passim, and Life 1 454 n. 22. 


122 Shrove Tuesday (el martes de carnestolendas), the last day before Lent, and enjoyed in 
traditional carnival spirit. Note that with Lent WT's habitual theatergoing is interrupted, for 
the Cruz and Principe resident companies — and the visiting Italian opera company which 
used both houses — cease performances at this, the end of the theatrical year (айо cómico). 
On the children’s ball and Columbus see WI's Feb. 20[?] letter to Dolgorouki (Life & Letters 
n 278-279). 


128 \УГз elder sister (Catherine Rodgers Irving) Mrs. Daniel Paris (1774-1849). This letter 
(Yale Univ. Library) twice begun, on Feb. 19 has Peter and Theodore still planning to accom- 

any WI south, on Feb. 23 has both going instead to Paris in deference to Peter's poor health 
Eie $ Letters п 283-284). NYPL (Hellman Collection) has an unpublished letter from 
Peter to Col. Aspinwall, Rouen, Jan. 23, 1829, which includes this pertinent comment, "I came 
to Rouen to pass the winter in consequence of Ш health which had obliged me to separate 
from my brother Washington at Madrid and give up our intended journey to the south of 
Spain together. I am now quite recovered." 


124 | cannot identify this place. WI may have meant the Convento de las Salesas. See Guía, 
1828 37, and Mesonero Romanos, 171-173. 


125 End of the journal proper. The pages following are blank except for [93] which has, re- 
versed, “1826 March 8. In the Garden of the retiro at Madrid. 74 12 Some of the trees 
in blossom & swarming with bees. Sun warm — shade agreeable — labourers sleeping in shade 
— chirping of birds — distant drum of guards — beautiful sunny day, air soft," a different 
entry from that for the date in the journal for 1826-1827. For the y enin form see Journals 
(T&H) m 12. On the inside back cover are the names "Velazquez / Alonzo Cano,” and on the 
outside back cover are barely legible numbers in a sum ending in "3000" [P] which may 
record the plan of Murray's payments for Columbus. See Life 1 479 n. 32. 


(To be continued) 
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Reading for Profi: 
The Other Career of Charles Dickens 


An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
Ву Joun D. Gorpan 


NE hundred years ago, in 1858, Charles Dickens decided to make 
public reading from his own work a secondary career. It was not an 
unprecedented step: writers of his own age like Thackeray had made a 
.profitable side-line out of delivering as lectures essays they were later to 
publish as books; Wilkie Collins, his friend and junior, also tried his luck. 

This other career as a reader was a natural development of one side of 
Dickens’s personality. As a very young man he had been fascinated by the 
theater and might well have become an actor instead of a writer. All his life 
he enjoyed amateur theatricals. In 1853 he had begun reading publicly from 
his work to raise funds for the many charitable institutions in which he was 
interested. It was the emotional pressures of his personal life and his financial 
obligations that turned him in 1858 from charitable readings to professional 
readings for his own profit. 

From 1858 to 1870 Dickens devoted much of his time and energy to this 
new venture even to the subordination of his writing. He became nearly as 
well known for the readings of his stories as he was for the stories them- 
selves. The demands that the act of reading made on his emotions, the de- 
mands that public appearances, extended traveling and life on tour made on 
his stamina were detrimental to his health and ultimately a major factor 
in his premature death. But the fame and the profit the public readings 
brought him were enormous. 

[ 425 ] 
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This exhibition, in which the material is drawn almost exclusively from 
the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, is devoted to his career as a 
reader. Altogether he is believed to have prepared 16 readings in special 
copies which he took on the platform with him as prompt books and used off 
the platform as working manuscripts in his constant effort to improve his 
material. Twelve of these prompt books, heavily corrected in his own hand, 
are in the Berg Collection and in this exhibition: A Christmas Carol, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, The Chimes, The Poor Traveller, Boots at the Holly- 
Tree Inn, Mrs. Gamp, David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, Doctor Mari- 
gold, Barbox Brothers, The Boy at Mugby, and Sikes and Nancy. The prompt 
copies of The Story of Little Dombey, The Trial from Pickwick, Mr. Bob 
Sawyer's Party, and Mr. Chops the Dwarf are not in the Collection. In addi- 
tion there were five readings which he prepared but did not use. Of these, 
three are present in the Collection and in this exhibition in the private print- 
ings Dickens arranged for but without manuscript corrections: The Signal- 
man, Great Expectations and Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings. The private printings 
of The Haunted Man and The Bastille Prisoner are not in the Collection. 

From these readings Dickens read professionally 423 times in England 
and the United States between 1858 and 1870. He believed that he cleared 
some £45,000 from this other career. Despite the financial reward, the sense 
of power, the release from painful emotions that the readings brought him, 
they cost him dear. Three months after the last one he died. He was only 
fifty-eight years old. 

It would have been impossible to describe the books and autograph letters 
in this exhibition without the essential tools relied upon by all students of 
Dickens, especially those interested in his readings: Charles Kent’s Charles 
Dickens as a Reader (London 1872), George Dolby’s Charles Dickens As I 
Knew Him (London 1885), John Forster's Life of Charles Dickens (London 
1873), Edgar Johnson’s Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph (New 
York 1952), and Walter Dexter’s Nonesuch Dickens edition of The Letters 
(London 1938). I am grateful for all the help these books gave me and for 
the help given me by the other two members of the staff of the Berg Collec- 
tion, Mrs. Charles Szladits and Miss Beatrice Landskroner. 
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THE EXHIBITION 


Photograph of Daniel Maclise’s sketch of Dickens reading The Chimes aloud. 


On the night of December 3, 1844, in the rooms of John Forster in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, Charles Dickens was the hero of an occasion that was ultimately to change his life and 
hasten his death. None of this could have been foreseen when he interrupted his year of residence 
on the Continent — from July, 1844, to June, 1845 — by a hasty trip to England at the beginning 
of December, He came to see to the publication of The Chimes, Christmas book for 1844, 
and to read the story aloud to a group of friends. 

Dickens had planned the reading party by correspondence with Forster, his intimate adviser 
and later official biographer. He suggested eleven friends, including two ladies, Mrs. Carlyle and 
Miss Maclise, but the fit took exception to ladies, Seven of the other intimates came: Daniel 
Maclise and Clarkson Stanfield, the artists; Thomas Carlyle, Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, 
Alexander Dyce, the writers; William Johnson Fox, the journalist; and the Rev, William Harness. 
Frederick Dickens, eight years his brother's junior, was also present. 

Maclise's sketch indicates the almost blasphemously reverent spirit of the occasion. The appeal 
of The Chimes to the brotherly and charitable feelings aroused by Christmas was too mud for 
Dyce and Harness, who have hidden their tears behind their hands. Dickens seems to have 
enjoyed his ability to reduce his listeners to tears. To his wife he described William Macready, 
the famous actor, "undisguisedly sobbing, and crying on the sofa as I read" The Chimes on 
another occasion, and added, "You would have felt, as I did, what a thing it is to have power." 


Charles Dickens. The Chimes: A Goblin Story of Some Bells that Rang an Old Year 
Out and a New Year In. London: Chapman and Hall, 1845. 


The Chimes was as great a success with the public as it had been with Dickens's friends. 
Twenty thousand coples of this second Christmas book were sold within four months of pub- 
lication and brought the author nearly £1500. The copy of the first edition shown here is opened 
to the engraved title-page. Another copy reveals the scarlet and gold front cover. 


Charles Dickens. Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. London: Bradbury 
and Evans. No. 1, October [1846] and No. 2, November [1846] 


While he and his family were spending the months from June to November, 1846, in Lausanne, 
Dickens became friendly with a group of English people living in the Swiss city. There were 
William Haldimand, formerly an M.P., and his sister Mrs. Marcet, William de Cerjat and his 
English wife, the Hon. Richard Watsons and the T. J. Thompsons. With them the Dickenses 
dined frequently and made occasional expeditions to points of Tos] interest. 

In September, more than a month before it was published, Dickens read to the group the first 
number of the novel that was occupying his attention, Dombey and Son. 'The reading was an 
“unrelateable success," he wrote Forster. A few weeks later, on October 10, he read aloud the 
second number “to the most prodigious and uproarious delight of the circle. I never saw or heard 
people laugh so." 

It was bis success with his new friends that seems to have suggested public readings to him. 
At this time he wrote Forster, "I was thinking the other day that in these days of lecturings and 
readings, a great deal of money might possibly be made (if it were not infra dig) by one's 
having Readings of one's own books. It would be an odd thing, I think it would take immensely." 


Charles Dickens. A Christmas Carol. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
London; Chapman & Hall, 1843. 


Dickens's earliest public readings were undertaken for charity. Among the many causes in 
which he interested himself was the education of working men, and from 1844 on he had done 
what he could to support the efforts of the city of Birmingham to found a free educational 
institution. In, appreciation the working men of Birmingham raised sufficient funds by shilling 
subscriptions to present Dickens with a diamond ring and a handsome piece of plate at a 
public banquet in the city on January 6, 1853. The novelist offered in return to give a public 
reading of A Christmas Carol for the benefit of the new Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
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It was, accordingly, in the Town Hall of Birmingham on December 27, 1853, that Dickens 
gave for charity his public reading. On that date he read A Christmas Carol to an audience 
of two thousand. The reading lasted somewhat more than three hours. On December 29 he read 
The Cricket on the Hearth to approximately the same sized crowd. The next day he repeated 
the reading of A Christmas Carol at reduced prices for an audience of some 2500 vong people. 
Altogether he read to nearly 6000 people aah raised between £400 and £500 for the endowment 
of the Institute. 

A Christmas Carol had appeared shortly before Christmas, 1843, almost exactly ten years 
before the first public reading. The story, which was the first of Dickens’s Christmas books, was 
an instantaneous success: some 6000 copies were sold on the first day. During the ensuing decade 
its popularity did not wane, and it was a natural choice for a public reading. 

Two variant copies of the first printing are here displayed: one with blue and red title-page 
and another, rarer, with green and red. 


Charles Dickens. A Christmas Carol. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
Twelfth Edition. London: Bradbury & Evans, 1849. 


The copy of A Christmas Carol shown here was used by Dickens on the platform. As he 
became so letter-perfect in the reading as to be able to deliver it from memory, it served as a 
prompt-book in case of need. It is ие ly, though not impossible, that he used this very copy 
at the first public reading in Birmingham in 1853. This copy was also his working manuscript 
and discloses the process of condensation through which To put the text of the story as he 
slowly reduced the length of the reading from three hours to an hour and a half, 

Dickens read A Christmas Carol throughout his whole career as a performer from December, 
1853, to March, 1870. The record of his constant work on the text of the Carol and of all his 
other readings can be traced in the several prompt copies on exhibition here. 

The ten volumes which contain the fifteen readings found in the Berg Collection are uniform 
in appearance. They measure approximately 814 by 5% inches. Wide margins around the 
printed text, necessary for the manuscript corrections, were obtained by special printings of the 
text on large paper or by mounting text cut from a trade printing within large leaves of white 

per, as with this copy of A Christmas Carol. Nine of the volumes are similarly bound, 
Sane by Dickens’s instructions, in three quarter red morocco with marbled paper front and 
back covers; the tenth is in a modern binding. The title of the reading or readings, when there 
is more than one in a volume, is stamped on the spine in gold. 

The corrections were made all over the enlarged page surface. The printed text was crossed 
out — a word or line at a time, sometimes a paragraph or even a whole page. Where the dele- 
tions involved more than a page, gummed paper od postage stamps were used to hold a pair 
or more of leaves tightly together for quick turning. Condensations, clarifications, and transitional 

assages were written between lines and in margins. Directions for vocal expression were 
Кыке recorded, These changes are both in black and in blue ink, the former presumably 
belonging to earlier stages of revision than the latter. Some corrections are in pencil. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to the Mayor of Sheffield, dated Tavistock 
House, London, December 10, 1854. 

The success of the Birmingham readings resulted in requests from other deserving quarters for 
a Christmas-time reading of the Carol. In December, 1854, Dickens read for charitable purposes, 
at Sherborne, Reading and Bradford. Thirty-seven hundred people were expected at the Brad- 
ford reading. Though in the letter shown here he refused a similar request from the Mayor of 
Sheffield on behalf of the Sheffleld Mechanics’ Institute, he suggested that the Mayor write him 
“early next autumn with a view to a reading next Christmas.” 

When December, 1855, came around, Dickens was forced to cross the Channel especially to 
carry out the Christmas readings to which he had agreed on behalf of Sheffield, Birmingham and 
Peterborough. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Thomas Layton, dated Folkestone, Septem- 
ber 16, 1855. 


Dickens’s fame as a reader rapidly became public property. On September 16, 1855, he wrote 
John Forster that “in the last fortnight” he had had to refuse thirty requests to read coming 
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from “all over England, Ireland, and Scotland.” The request shown here, put to him the 
Stamford Literary Institution, was one of the thirty refusals. He informed Mr. Layton that it 
would take him at least two years to redeem the few promises he had already made to read 
for the benefit of mechanics’ institutes, 

When it was known that Dickens was staying in Folkestone in the autumn of 1855 on his way 
to spend the winter in Paris, the local authorities prevailed upon him to read at least once for 
the fit of educational institutions. He read “in a nter's shop, as the biggest place that 
can be got.” The best seats were five shillings, but Dickens, as he wrote Forster, “made them 
fix the working men’s admission at threepence.” 


Photograph of a portrait of Charles Dickens by Ary Scheffer, 1855-56. 


When he left Folkestone in October, 1855, Dickens settled at once in Paris. During the first 
week he was approached by Ary Scheffer (1795-1858), a well-known historical painter of the 
time, with the request that he sit for his portrait. The sittings began early in November and 
dragged out through the rest of 1855 acd into 1856. Later in November Scheffer persuaded 
Dickens to read The Cricket on the Hearth in his studio to a group of his friends. 

Scheffer and his brother Henri both were painting Dickens, who was disturbed by the time the 
sittings took away from his work. Furthermore, he could not “discern the slightest resemblance, 
either in his [Ary Scheffer’s] portrait or his brother's.” Scheffer himself was dissatisfled. Forster 
and other friends found the resemblance in the eyes and the mouth remarkable but a general 
likeness lacking. 

A photograph of an engraving made from the portrait is shown here. The original was pur- 
dasa forthe National Portrait Gallery in Lano in July, 1870, shortly after Dens death. 


Announcement of Dickens’s reading of A Christmas Carol on June 30, 1857, “in 
Remembrance of the Late Mr. Douglas Jerrold.” 


The first public reading that Dickens gave in London was for the benefit of the late Douglas 
Jerrold. Jerrold, who had died on June 8, 1857, at the age of fifty-four, had achieved considerable 
fame as the author of the play Black-Eyed Susan and as editor of Punch. Dickens had known him 
well for some twenty years. Jerrold, indeed, had been present at the famous first reading of 
The Chimes in 1844. Once the two men quarrelled because Jerrold felt that Dickens was not 
supporting the abolition of capital punishment as he should. After a dramatic reconciliation 
during lunch at the Garrick Club, they renewed their friendship. 

Dickens knew that his friend's circumstances were straitened at the time of his death and 
threw himself into arranging a series of benefits for the Jerrold family. He got together a dis- 
ru committee. He organized professional performances of Jerroid's Housekeeper, Prisoner 
of War, Black-Eyed Susan, and Rent Day and amateur performances of Wilkie Collins's Frozen 
Deep, in which he took part. He worked up a concert in which Clara Novello sang. He pot 
Thackeray to deliver a lecture on "Week-Day Preachers.” 

In addition, Dickens himself read A Christmas Carol on June 30, as the program on display 
indicates, to a crowd of over two thousand. By this time the reading had been cut to last two 
hours. The best seats sold at flve shillings. His comment on the audience was that "their 
enthusiasm was something awful.” There was a repeat performance of the Carol on July 24. 

The entire series of benefits realized some £2000. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to A. Dickens, dated London, July 11, 1857. 


In the letter shown here Dickens sent his co dent tickets for his own reading and for 
Thackeray's lecture. He insisted tactfully that Jerrold had “not left his family in want but that 
he was in the course of making a good provision for them, and would have succeeded in doing 
so if his life had been spared a little longer.” 

By July, 1858, the latent dislike and rivalry which Thackeray and Dickens felt for each other 
had come to the surface in what is known as the Garrick Club affair. The open breach lasted 
until shortly before Thackeray’s death in 1863. 

The identity of the A. Dickens to whom this letter is addressed is puzzling. Could this be 
Augustus Di the novelist’s youngest brother, about whom he was soon to remark, “I have 
been painfully restrained from communicating with Augustus by the knowledge . . . that the least 
communication with him would be turned to some account . . . "? 
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Speech dated London, April-29, 1858. In Speeches Literary and Social by Charles 
Dickens. London: John Camden Hotten [1870] 


For a dozen years after he read to his circle of frlends in Lausanne in 1846, Dickens played 
with the idea of public readings for his own benefit. The success of the charity readings brought 
home to him the potential profit in his ability. For a while he thought of accepting the fees — 
as high as £50 — offered Б charitable institutions to obtain his services. Frequent requests 
for readings became irksome. The purchase of Gad’s Hill Place in March, 1856, increased his 
expenses and his ever hungry appetite for money. By the end of 1857 the tense situation in 
his private life was working toward the separation from Mrs. Dickens that took place in the 
spring of 1858. The dramatic and finan appeal of readings as a secon career became 
irresistible. “I can see no better thing to do,” he said to Forster, who had song opposed 
such a career as beneath the dignity of an eminent man of letters, “that is half so hopeful in 
itself, or half so suited to my restless state.” 

Dickens now determined on a series of half a dozen or so Thursday evening readings in 
May and June at St. Martin's Hall in London, to be followed, by a provincial tour. The business 
details of the enterprise were to be in the hands of Arthur Smith, who had so successfully 
managed the Douglas ae benefits. 

The last charity reading took place in London on April 15, 1858, and the first professional 
two weeks later, on Thursday, April 29, in St. Martin’s Hall, London. To explain the transition 
to reading for his own benef, Dickens gave the audience the brief talk shown here. 


A photograph and a sketch of Dickens reading. 


This photograph taken in 1859 (our frontispiece) and the contemporary sketch give a vivid 
шшр of Dickens’s a ce on the reading platform. He used an especially constructed 
esk which he evolved by trial and error. The earliest desk was a tall, pulpit-like affair that 
concealed too much of his body, which he used like an actor to great effect. The final desk was 
in two levels: the lower one, hardly more than a shelf, for a glass of water and a paper cutter; 
the upper for the moveable elbow-rest upon which he leant his left arm. Behind the desk was 
a screen against which he was clearly outlined illuminated by overhead gaslights. 

Dickens wore evening-dress for the readings. His button-hole was always a red geranium, 
and he laid his white gloves on the lower level of the table. On the desk or in his hand he 
had the marked prompt copy of the reading, upon which he grew less and less dependent. 
Toward the last, as a fiend. Charles Kent, the author of Charles Dickens as a Reader, recalled, 
he "hardly ever glanced, even momentarily, at the printed pages, simply turning the leaves 
mechanically as they lay open before him on the picturesque little reading desk. 

By constant rehearsing, which he continued to the end, he not only got his text by heart 
but he mastered the appropriate movement, gesture, expression, and voice tone. He never read 
“phlegmatically, or as by rote,” Kent recorded. “On the other hand, he never permitted voice, 
look or gesture to pass the limits of discretion even at moments the most impassioned.” In the 
early days, before he learned how to use it, he often lost his voice, for he had no mechanical 
device to help him. 

From the moment at which he began to read, without fanfare or preliminaries, Dickens held 
his audience under a spell. They roared with laughter; they shuddered; they wept openly. 
The rapport between platform and floor was such that the novelist himself could not always 
master Lis own emotions, And from this шнен understanding he derived many of the 
sudden inspirations which kept his readings с. 

From the Picture Collection. 


Charles Dickens. The Cricket on the Hearth. A Fairy Tale of Home. Seventh Edi- 
tion, London: Printed and Published for the Author, by Bradbury and Evans, 1846. 


The reading which Dickens chose for his professional début was The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Though it-was not so рр as A Christmas Carol, it had greater novelty and had proved 
successful in the past. Dickens had read it in the Birmingham Town Hall on December 29, 1853, 
during his first public Ve a for charity. It had also been popular on more private occasions 
like the reading in Ary Scheffer's studio in Paris in November, 1855. 

Although it not been established when Dickens began preparing the prompt copy of 
The Cricket shown here, the book is similar in appearance to the prompt copy of A Christmas 
Carol, Leaves from the seventh edition were inserted in larger blank Tave to provide wide 
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margins for alterations. The process of condensation was rigorously carried out. The copy is 
opened to a method of correction not found in the Carol. A transition passage has been written 
on a slip of paper and pasted over the printed text, which had previously been corrected. 


Charles Dickens. The Cricket on the Hearth. A Fairy Tale of Home. London: 
Printed and Published for the Author, by Bradbury and Evans, 1846. 


The third of Dickens's Christmas books, The Cricket on the Hearth was ready for the 1845 
season. It had a greater immediate popularity than its now more famous predecessor. In 1847 
it was in its twenty-second edition when A Christmas Carol had reached only its tenth. Naturally 
Dickens turned to The Cricket when he needed an alternative reading for the Carol. The 
decorative front cover of the first edition, with the fireplace, hearth and cricket in gold, is 
shown here. 


Announcement, “Mr. Charles Dickens will read at St. Martin’s Hall.” In Household 
Words. A Weekly Journal. Conducted by Charles Dickens. No. 422, April 24, 1858. 


Appearing in his own weekly family journal, Household Words, this advertisement for 
Dickens’s first series of professional readings indicates that he began with three readings in 
readiness: The Cricket on the Hearth, The Chimes, and A Christmas Carol. It also reveals that 
each of these readings had been pared down to last two hours. The cost of seats seems to have 
been modeled upon the scale of the charity performances: the reserved stalls were five shillings; 
the area and galleries two shillings; and unreserved seats one shilling. The readings began at 
eight in the evening. 


Charles Dickens. The Chimes: A Reading. In Three Parts. (Not Published. ) 


On May 86, 1858, the Thursday following his diy performance, Dickens read The Chimes. 
It was more than fourteen years since that historic December evening in Forster’s chambers. 
As there seems to be no indication that he read the story for charity, the reading may have 
been recently worked up. Certainly the prompt сору in the Berg Collection represents a late 
stage of the text of the reading. Though it is bound like the prompt copies of the Carol and 
The Cricket, it is a private printing that contains both The Chimes and a reading from Oliver 
Twist entitled Sikes and Nancy. The latter was not pene for a decade after the first series of 
professional readings. Other evidence of the lateness of this розе printing is that the printed 
text of The Chimes found here had already been considerably altered from the original. 

A comparison of the reading and a copy of The Cricket, 1846, reveals what Dickens did to 
the text. The first three pages of the story have been entirely eliminated; the reading begins 
toward the middle of the fourth page. What Dickens used of the story at this point he ruthlessly 
condensed, And the ink corrections in his hand in the text of the reading шс that he was 
still cutting in the prompt copy. 


Charles Dickens. The Story of Little Dombey. London: Bradbury & Evans, 1858. 


The success of the professional readings was so instantaneous that Dickens soon felt that 
the public would support more than the dozen first planned. When he decided to extend 
his engagement at St. Martin's Hall, he pres concluded that he must vary the fare in 
order to maintain interest. He set to work constructing additional readings. By the middle of 
June, 1858, he had four new ones ready for use. 

It may have been a recollection of reading the first two numbers aloud in Lausanne a dozen 
ears before that sent him to Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. On June 10, 1858, 
e read for the first time The story of Little Dombey, a selection from the novel of passages 

dealing with the life and death of little Paul Dombey fashioned into a consecutive reading. 
It, too, lasted two hours. 

The copy shown here is one of the reading editions brought out by Bradbury and Evans in 
1858 to be sold in conjunction with the readings, The sale of these reading editions of Little 
Dombey, A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket, and The Poor Traveller was so great 
that at one performance eleven dozen of one title were sold out in ten minutes. 


Charles Dickens. The Story of Little Dombey. London: Chapman and Hall, 1862. 


The sale of the reading editions was so sustained that, after Dickens’s quarrel with Bradbury 
and Evans, Chapman and Hall kept them in print. This copy of the 1862 printing was used 
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by Dickens as he continued to whittle the text down to more manageable proportions. The 
pages bear copious pencil deletions of the printed text and a few added words in his hand. 
It is not known whether he actually ever read from this copy or used it only briefly as a 
working manuscript. The official prompt copy is not in the Berg Collection. 


Charles Dickens. The Poor Traveller: Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn: and Mrs. Gamp. 
London, 1858. 

A week after presenting Little Dombey, Dickens offered on June 17, 1858, another program 
consisting of three readings which all together took two hours. These were The Poor Traveller, 
Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, and Mrs. Gamp. For his private use he had Bradbury and Evans 
especially print the three in one volume with wide margins. This prompt copy 15 now in the 
Berg Collection. 

It may have been the success which Dickens had with reading his Christmas books that 
sent him to the Christmas numbers of his weekly, Household Words, for an alternate program. 
There he culled The Poor Traveller and Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn. Both stories of sentiment, 
they provide a contrast with the broad, almost ferocious comedy of Mrs. Gamp. 

Though Dickens hardly cut The Poor Traveller at all before he had it especially prae by 
Bradbury and Evans, he cut it heavily as he used it. A photostat of two pages is shown here 
to indicate how he not only eliminated passages but added necessary clarification. For listeners 
as distinguished from readers it was essential to make it clear that Mary Marshall had married 
Richard Doubledick when he was delirious and expected to die. Hence the addition, not found 
in the story, in the top margin: “It was my name. You are my wifel" 


Charles Dickens. The Seven Poor Travellers. Being the Extra Christmas Number 
of Household Words. Christmas, 1854. 

The story read as The Poor Traveller is the first of the seven tales told on Christmas Eve 
in an ancient rest-house in Norwich. A copy of the "Extra Christmas Number of Household 
Words" for 1854 is shown here in the original wrappers. 


Charles Dickens. The Poor Traveller: Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn: and Mrs. Gamp. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 1858. 

The three readings that made up the program first presented on June 17, 1858, were published 
by Bradbury and Evans in 1858 in a trade edition. Like Little Dombey, the book was put on 
sale in conjunction with Dickens's po The text of the reading edition differs in 
small particulars from the text found in the prompt copy. 


Charles Dickens. The Poor Traveller: Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn: and Mrs. Gamp. 


London, 1858. 

The second piece read on June 17, 1858, was Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, another story 
from Household Words. Because the tale had to be removed from the framework it had in 
the weekly, Dickens added a brief introduction in order to get into the story. Inevitably he 
cut the text as he gained ience with its effects. On the whole, however, Boots was much 
less condensed than any of its companion pieces. As previously described, it was privately 
printed in 1858 to provide Dickens with a pron: сору and also published that year in the 
Bradbury and Evans reading edition. A photostat of the opening page, where the added 
introductory passage begins, is shown here. 


Charles Dickens. The Holly-Tree Inn. Being the Extra Christmas Number of 
Household Words. Christmas, 1855. 


The story told by the boots or bootblack at the Holly-Tree Inn is the second in the series 
of five that make up the body of the Christmas number of Household Words for 1855, shown 
here. The ostler, the boots, the landlord, the barmaid, and a poor pensioner of the inn all tell 
their tales under the collective title of The Holly-Tree Inn. 


Charles Dickens. The Poor Traveller: Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn: and Mrs. Gamp. 


London, 1858. 
The third reading in the alternate program Dickens first used on June 17, 1858, was 
Mrs. Gamp. The piece was put together from scenes in Martin Chuzzlewtt. In 1858 it was 
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ралу printed in combination with The Poor Traveller and Boots in the prompt copy shown 
ere and published by Bradbury and Evans in the reading edition found elsewhere in this 
exhibition. Mrs. Gamp was one of the most successful of all the readings, especially in the 
United States. 

No other reading underwent greater alteration than Mrs. Gamp, and the prompt copy carries 
the record of change. At first it was approximately ten thousand words long; over the years 
Dickens reduced it to four thousand. It originally fell into two sections, related only by the 
figure of Mrs. Gamp. Dickens gradually eliminated the second section, finally retaining only 
the very end, at which Mrs. Prig denies to Mrs. Gamp's face the existence of Mrs. Harris. 

The corrections were made colorful by the use of red ink or water-color wash to indicate 
the elimination of lines and paragraphs. Not only were pages fastened together with lozenges; 
they were actually cut out of the volume. Bits from these excised pages were mounted on 
blue paper, with connecting text written before and after them, and the blue leaf pasted 
into the volume. 


Charles Dickens. Manuscript of two pages of Mrs. Gamp. 


These two pages, numbered 23 and 24, seem to be all that remain of any manuscript of 
Mrs. Gamp. They belonged to the manuscript from which Bradbury and Evans set up the 
text of the private printing; indeed they bear the proof-reader’s marking. Page 23 carries 
twenty-one lines of text cut from the Library Edition of Martin Chuzzlewit, Volume II, which 
was published about mid-May, 1858, This helps to fix the date at which Dickens was creating 
the reading. 


Charles Dickens. The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. No. I, January, 1843, and No. XVIII, June, 1844. 


Martin Chuzzlewit appeared in twenty numbers between January, 1843, and July, 1844. 
Dickens drew the material for Section I of Mrs. Gamp principally from Chapter xix of the 
novel, taking the colorful ending from Chapter xr and adding a few details from Chapters 
хут and хілх, He made Section П of the reading altogether from Chapter xxv. 

Hablét K. Browne’s delightful illustration for the eighteenth number shows Mrs. Prig and 
Mrs. Gamp shortly before а famous quarrel. 


Charles Dickens. Mrs. Gamp. A Facsimile of the Author's Prompt Copy. New York: 
The New York Public Library, 1956, 


The New York Public Library has reproduced in collotype facsimile Dickens’s own prompt 
copy of Mrs. Gamp, on view in this exhibition. The book was designed by the well-known 
typographer T. M. Cleland. It was printed at the Library’s printing office in a limited edition 
of 500 copies, one of which is here displayed. 

A “Foreword” for Mrs. Gamp was written by Monica Dickens, the novelist’s great-grand- 
daughter, herself internationally known as an author. 

An “Introduction” and extensive “Notes on the Text” were provided by the Curator of the 
Berg Collection, John D. Gordan. 

The volume is the first of a series to be published under the Judge and Mrs. Samuel D. Levy 
Memorial Publication Fund. Mrs. Levy, a sister of Dr. Henry W. and Dr. Albert A. Berg, 
established a perpetual trust of which the income is to be devoted to publications based upon 
Бош; manuscripts, and autograph letters in the Berg Collection of The New York Public 


rary. 
A copy of Mrs. Gamp can be obtained from The New York Public Library for $6.00. 


“Mr. Charles Dickens’s Tour, During the Autumn of 1858.” 


On July 22, 1858, Dickens d in London for the last time that summer, reading 
The Story of Little Dombey. After only ten days’ rest, he started on a demanding tour of the 
provinces, Scotland, and Ireland. From first to last the provincial tours involved hours of 
railroad travel, much of it at night before the days of sleeping cars. Arthur Smith managed 
the tour as he had managed the town readings. The first reading of the tour took place in 
Clifton on August 2 and the last in Brighton on November 13. During fifteen consecutive 
weeks Dickens gave readings at least three days a week and some times as often as six days. 
On some days he gave a matinée as well as an evening performance. Altogether he was 
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scheduled to read 87 times. He ap; in over forty cities and towns and in some of them more 

than once. The copy of his schedule shown here apparently belonged to his devoted sister-in-law, 

Georgina Hogarth, for it seems to be annotated i hand with memoranda about the Dickens 

household. It is small wonder that she wrote at the bottom: "The End.— Thank God!" 
The demands and the reward were great: Dickens cleared some 3500 guineas. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Angela Burdett Coutts, dated Dublin, August 
23, 1858. 


The gain and strain of the first provincial reading tour are vividly illustrated by this letter 
which Dickens wrote from гав to his friend Miss Coutts. The four Liverpool readin 
between August 18 and 21 had been attended by 6300 people, and Dickens’s “clear profit, 
after all deductions, was £260.9.0." “Including Mr. Smith's share" the deductions amounted to 
"about 50 percent." 

Yet there was sometimes great uncertainty as to profit. "The Dublin audience," Dickens 
here explained to Miss Coutts before the Irish readings began, "are accustomed to do nothing 
in the way of taking places, until the last moment, or until they actually ‘take them’ by walking 
in at the doors. We are therefore quite in the dark." The trip across St. George's Channel to 
Dublin had lasted flve hours and was "very, very nasty." 

It is interesting to find that in Dublin the readings were still long: "I read the Carol here 
tonight — the Chimes tomorrow — Little Dombey on Wednesday morning — and the Poor 
Traveller etc. on Thursday evening." Obviously the readings had not yet been subjected to 
much cutting. 


Announcement of “A Reading of ‘Little Dombey, and The Trial from Pickwick,” 
on the Evening of Wednesday, 29% December, 1858, at the Lecture Hall, Chatham." 


The popularity of the readings, the proflt they brought him, the outlet for his emotions 
which they rovided at a crucial time influenced Dickens to keep extending his schedule. He 
was hardly back from the provincial tour before he planned a rote of “ as Readings” 
at St. Martin’s Hall, london. He read A Christmas Carol and The Trial from Pickwick on 
Christmas Eve and December 27, 1858, and on January 6, 1859. The program shown here 
reveals that he also read at Chatham in Kent, not far from Gad’s Hill, on December 29. He read 
again at St. Martin's Hall on Jan 13, 20, and 28, combining The Trial with Little Dombey, 
as he had at Chatham, and with The Poor Traveller and Mrs. Gamp. The price of stalls was 
reduced to four shillings for these 1859 readings. This reduction may have made it "unavoidable 
to appoint two more readings,” as the advertisement reads in Household Words, of A Carol and 
The Trial on February 3 and 10. After an interlude of several months, Dickens gave a series 
of fourteen readings in the provinces in October, 1859. The first series of professional readings 
extended altogether to 125 readings between April 20, 1858, and October 27, 1859. 

From their introduction A Christmas Carol and The Trial from Pickwick were the most 
popular of the readings. 


Charles Dickens. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. London: Chapman 
and Hall. No. 11 [February, 1837] and No. 12 [March, 1837] 


Dickens worked up two readings from the Pickwick Papers for the provincial tour of 1858. 
Both readings to some extent turned upon comic landladies. One of them, Mr. Bob Sawyer's 
Party, came from the eleventh number of Pickwick, where "Chapter xxxi describes, far more 
fully than the court newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party, given by Mr. Bob Sawyer at his 
lodgings in the Borough.” Here Mrs. Raddle discomforted Bob Sawyer and his friends. 

The other and much more popular reading was The Trial from Pickwick, in which Mr. Pick- 
wick’s landlady, Mrs. Martha Bardell, brings suit against him for breach of promise. This was 
drawn from the twelfth number of the Pickwick Papers, where “Chapter xxxm is wholly 
devoted to a full and faithful report of the memorable trial of Bardell against Pickwick.” 

Both numbers of Pickwick are shown here in the ori issue. 

A private printing, containing in one volume Bardell os. Pickwick (The Trial), Mr. Chops, 
and Mr. Bob Sawyer s Party, is known to exist and bears Dickens’s manuscript corrections. Neither 
Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party nor The Trial from Pickwick, however, seems to have been published 
until 1868 when Ticknor and Fields brought them out in Boston. Mr. Chops was apparently 
not published during the author's lifetime. 
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Charles Dickens. The Readings of Mr. Charles Dickens, as Condensed by Himself. 
A Christmas Carol and The Trial from Pickwick. Illustrated Copyright Edition. 
Boston and New York: Ticknor and Fields, 1868. 


The Trial from Pickwick is shown here in the illustrated copyright edition published by 
Ticknor and Fields in 1868 in connection with Dickens’s American reading tour. On the 
divisional title-page the reading is called Bardell and Pickwick. It was published with A Christ- 
mas Carol, to aalo a highly popular combination. 


“Mr. Charles Dickens will read... . " Announcement in All the Year Round. А 
Weekly Journal. Conducted by Charles Dickens. No. 97, March 2, 1861. 


Dickens’s separation from his wife led to his quarreling in 1858 with his publishers, Bradbury 
and Evans, because of their refusal to publish in their magazine Punch a personal statement 
dealing with his domestic affairs. As a result, he bought the publishers’ interest in Household 
Words and amalgamated that weekly with a new one, АЙ the Year Round, on June 4, 1859. 
The emotional origin of this venture ired him to throw all his force into it. Consequently 
he laid aside his career as a profesdonal zaade from the end of October, 1859, to the middle 
of March, 1861, to put his best energies into serials that would stimulate the sale of All the 
Year Round, A Tale of Two Cities ran from April through November, 1859; The Uncommerctal 
Traveller from January to October, 1860; and Great Expectations from December, 1860, to 
August, 1861. The experience of his first professional series of readings had taught him that 
he should not try to divide himself simultaneously between extended reading and writing. 

It was not until the middle of March, 1861, as this announcement in All the Year Round 
indicates, that he undertook to read again. He ea a brief series of five readings, the first on 
March 14, the last on April 18, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. St. Martin’s Hall had recently 
burned, with all the paraphernalia for the readings — “tickets, RA ee cheque- 
boxes, books, and a quantity of gas-fittings and what not.” Arthur Smith was again the manager, 
at a fee of ten per cent of the receipts. The net profit was some £500. Each program combined 
two readings: the Carol and Boots, the Carol and Mrs. Gamp, the Carol and The Trial, or The 
Trial and Little Dombey. The pieces had all been read before, and as the performances lasted 
the usual two hours, it is apparent how much the original readings had by now been cut. 


The itinerary of "Mr. Charles Dickens's Tour, 1861-2.” 


When the end of Great Expectations could be foreseen, Dickens felt that it was safe to 
throw himself into a series of readings in the provinces. With the assistance of Arthur Smith 
he planned a tour of England and Scotland that would take him to twenty-four towns, It was 
to last ten weeks (with a week’s holiday at Christmas), from October 28, 1861, to January 11, 
1862. He was to read at least three days a week, and more often six than three; on a few days 
he was to appear twice. Altogether there were to be forty-nine readings. 

The copy of Dickens's itinerary shown here seems also to have belonged to Georgina Hogarth. 
Her annotations reveal that the readings for Liverpool, Chester, and Manchester had to be 

ostponed, on account of the sudden death of the Prince Consort, until the latter part of 
anuary. The tour did not close, consequently, until January 30, 1862. 

Dickens prepared four new readings for the rovincial tour, of which he used only two, 
David C eld and Nicholas Nickleby. He кр Mr. Chops, the tale of a dwarf 
taken from “Going into Society” in the Christmas, 1858, issue of Household Words, not used 
at this time, and The Bastille Prisoner, derived from A Tale of Two Cities, never used. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Thomas Headland, dated Office of All the 
Year Round, September 25, 1861. 


Though Arthur Smith planned the new provincial tour, he did not live to accompany Dickens. 
In the summer of 1861 he became so ill that the novelist hired Thomas Headland, an assistant 
of Smith’s, to take over the heavy work of the tour even if Smith came along. The letter 
shown here indicates how Smith clung to the idea of being able to travel with Dickens and 
how the novelist did all he could to encourage the man who had been such a devoted friend. 
When Smith died early in October, Dickens felt as if his “right arm were gone.” Yet he had 
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the satisfaction of knowing that the arrangement with Headland had Smith’s full approval 
and that the business end of the readings was provided for. 

Headland, however, was no Arthur Smith. He lacked the efficiency and omnipresence of 
his predecessor. Advertising posters failed to show up in the right place. Auditoriums were 
oversold. After his contract expired, Dickens did not reengage him. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Thomas Headland, dated Gad’s Hill Place, 
October 18, 1861. 


Under Headland’s management Dickens himself had to keep an eye on details which 
previously Arthur Smith had attended to. Ten А before the opening reading of the tour, 
this note reveals, he had to remind Headland to take out “travelling insurance” for the troupe. 
The policy was to be in force for three months and was to provide coverage of £1000 each 
for Dickens and Headland and £200 for each of the three men who constituted the stage crew. 


Charles Dickens. David Copperfield. A Reading. In Five Chapters. Privately 
Printed 


The provincial tour of the autumn and winter of 1861-1862 opened in Norwich on October 
28 with an evening reading of David Copperfield. Dickens had been at work on the new 
reading during the preceding summer. “I work every day for two or three hours on my 
Readings,” he wrote on the last day of August to his friend and assistant editor on AH the 
Year Round, W. H. Wills. “Have a very considerable hope that Copperfield will do a great 
deal in London.” It was possibly to insure a London success that Dickens first tried the new 
reading out in the provinces. 

The prompt copy on display here was printed for Dickens by William Clowes and Sons; 
Bradbury and Evans no longer worked for Dickens after the quarrel. The volume is undated, 
and it is not possible to tell with the evidence at hand when the printing was done. Like its 
fellows, it has wide margins for corrections and is bound in the нае morocco, with 
marble board covers, characteristic of the prompt copies. The printed pages show copious 
cancellations, and the mar carry additional material in longhand, including a number of 
directions for voice. The iar methods of alteration are found here, even to the groups 
of pages ed together with stamps. 

No published copy of the reading seems to have appeared until it was brought out by Ticknor 
and Fields in Boston in 1868 in a volume with The Trial from Pickwick. 


Charles Dickens. The Personal History of David Copperfield. London: Bradbury & 
Evans. No. I, May [1849] No. XIII, May [1850] and No. XVII, September [1850] 


“With great pains,” Dickens wrote Forster in September, 1861, “I have made a continuous 
narrative out of Copperfield that I think will reward the exertion that it is likely to cost me. 
Unless I am much mistaken, it will be very valuable in London.” The reading required a dif- 
ferent sort of adaptation from any of its predecessors. It was not merely the condensation of an 
existing unit, as A Christmas Carol had been, or the selection of one or two incidents connected 
with a single character like Mrs. Gamp. It was an attempt to achieve a balance, in 124 pages, 
between several essentially unconnected narratives selected from a novel of 624 pages. 

David Copperfield. A Reading consists of “five chapters” and an “introduction.” The Introduc- 
tion, which is taken principally from Chapters xxx and xxu of the novel and may be an after- 
thought, deals with the sto: of Steerforth, the Peggottys and Little Emly. So do Chapter 1 of the 
reading, taken principally Chapters m and xxx: of the novel, and Chapter ш, taken prin- 
cipally from Chapter хт, of the n. and Chapter v, taken principally from Chapters 11 and ху 
of the novel. Chapter n of the reading, an interlude dealing with the Micawbers, comes largely 
from Chapter xxvm of the novel. Chapter rv of the reading, created from Chapters хіп, XLIV 
and хуш of the novel, is another interlude which presents David and his child-wife Dora. 
It is David Copperfleld who acts as the link that holds these three narratives together. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Georgina Hogarth, dated Royal Hotel, Nor- 
wich, October 29, 1861. 


The day after the first reading of David Copperfield Dickens gave his sister-in-law his 
reactions to the new piece in the letter shown here. He voiced indirectly his uneasiness about 
Headland in expressing his sense of loss over Arthur Smith. Copperfield had not gone as well 
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as he had anticipated: “I could have done perfectly well last night if the audience had been 
bright, but they were an intent and staring audience. They laughed though very well, and the 
storm [in the final chapter of the reading] made them shake themselves again.” Dickens hoped, 
however, that the first performance of Nicholas Nickleby would go better that night, October 29. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to the Rev. William Henry Brookfield, dated 
Office of All the Year Round, March 10, 1862. 


After the close of his provincial reading tour on January 30, 1862, Dickens rested only six 
weeks before he undertook another series of readings in London. These readings, eleven in 
number, came over a fourteen week period from March 13 through June 19. There were nine 
evening performances, at eight o’clock, and two matinées, at three, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

Having tried the two new readings out of town, Dickens now introduced them to London. 
At the two matinées he read only David Copperfield. At the evening performances he combined 
Co ld or Nickleby with one old favorite — Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party, The Trial from Pick- 
wick, or Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn. On May 17 he read Nickleby in conjunction with Boots and 
Mr. Bob Sawyer. Copperfield was described as being in “six chapters": hence it would appear 
that at least by March 13, 1862, Dickens was using the “Introduction” as a regular part of the 


The letter shown here is an invitation to the Rev. William Henry Brookfield to attend the 
opening night of the London readings on March 13. This was the occasion of the first London 
reading of David Copperfield. Brookfield was primarily a friend of Thackeray’s from whom he 
was ultimately estranged out of jealousy over Thackeray’s friendship with Mrs. Brookfield. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to William F. de Cerjat, dated 16 Hyde Park 
Gate South [London] March 16, 1862. 


Three days after the London premiére of David Copperfield Dickens sent an account of the 
occasion to his friend Cerjat, whom he had met in Lausanne in 1846. “The success of Copper- 
field is astounding,” he declared in the letter shown here. “There were eighteen hundred people 
in the place, and numbers were turned away. It made an impression that / must not describe — 
І may only remark that I was half dead when І had done . . . and [that] it even went beyond 
my hopes. ... I thought the people would never let me go away, they became so excited, and 
showed it so very warmly.” 

“To fmish merrily” after the tragic sentiment of Copperfield Dickens had concluded with 
Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party. 


Charles Dickens. Nicholas Nickleby at the Yorkshire School. A Reading. In Four 
Chapters. Privately Printed. 


Nicholas Nickleby was another reading which Dickens created in the summer of 1861 to try 
out during the provincial tour of 1861-62. Again he had William Clowes and Sons print for 
him privately the copy shown here to use as a prompt book and working manuscript. Though it 
was once believed to be unique, another copy carrying corrections, which is described in the 
Catalogue of the Library of Charles Dickens, is in existence. 

The prompt copy on exhibition is like its fellows in format and binding. The wide margins 
contain copious additional material in longhand, including many directions for voice. Some of 
the corrections were made by рар in text cut out of a later edition of the novel, like the 
example to which the copy is opened. 


Charles Dickens. The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. No. II [May, 1838] ; 

Dickens set himself an easier task in making a reading from Nicholas Nickleby than he had 
with David C eld. He limited his subject to Nicholas’s experiences at Dotheboys Hall, "the 
Yorkshire school,” instead of ranging through the whole novel. He conceived of the reading 
"tn four chapters” and found material for the first chapter in Chapters m, v, and vr of the novel; 
for the second chapter in Chapter уш; for the third chapter in Chapter 1x; and for the fourth 
chapter in Chap ers хп and хш. "I... hope I have got something droll out of Squeers, John 
Browdie & Co.,” Dickens wrote Forster in September, 1861. The reception of Nickleby bore 
out his hopes. “I think Nickleby tops all the readings,” he informed Georgina Hogarth the day 
after the reading in Norwich. “Somehow it seems to have got in it, by accident, exactly the 
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qualities best suited to the purpose, and it went last night not only with roars, but with a 
general hilarity and pleasure that I have never seen surpassed.” 

When he wished to give a shortened version of the reading, he omitted the third chapter, 
dealing with Miss Fanny Squeers's assault on Nicholas's affections. Indeed, when the reading was 
first published by Ticknor and Fields in Boston in 1868, there was an edition containing four 
chapters and another containing three. 

A copy of the second number of the novel as published serially, shown here, is open to the 
text which appears at the end of the first chapter of the reading, the point to which the prompt 
copy itself is open. A copy of the fifth number 1з also on view to display the wrappers. 


Charles Dickens. Great Expectations. A Reading. In Three Stages. Privately Printed. 


It may have been in the summer of 1861, when he was making readings from David Copperfield 
and Nicholas Nickleby, that Dickens also worked up Great Expectations. A Reading. In Three 
Stages. The novel had been issued in three volumes at the end of June, 1861, some six weeks 
before serial publication was completed in All the Year Round on August 3. The story was fresh 
in the novelist’s mind, and he was creating new readings to try out on the provincial tour of 
1861-62, Great Expectations, however, seems never to haves been used. In this regard it re- 
sembles another reading prepared in the summer of 1861 — The Bastille Prisoner. A Reading. 
From “A Tale of Two Cities." In Three Chapters. It is also to be observed that Copperfield, 
Nickleby, and Great Expectations were all privately printed for Dickens’s use by William 
Clowes, The privately printed copy of Great Expectations shown here, though it has been rebound 
in full morocco, carries no manuscript corrections. 

Dickens adapted Great Expectations into a reading by picking and choosing what he wanted 
from the three volume novel, using whole chapters or only passages from chapters, condensing, 
bridging gaps by a little rewriting as his purpose decanted The "First Stage" of the reading 
was entitled “ Pip's Childhood" and introduces Pip and Magwitch the convict in the marsh. It 
was derived from Chapters т, п, ш, 1v, v, and vu of the first volume of the novel. The "Second 
Stage,” called "Pip's Minority,” relates his e ences with Miss Havisham, his apprenticeship 
to Joe Gargery, his interview with Jaggers, his life in London and his connection with the 
Wemnmick household. It was taken from Chapters уш, x1, xu, хш, xiv, хуш of the first volume 
and from Chapters ш, xv, хуп and хуш of the second volume. The “Third Stage," entitled 
"Pip's Majority," reintroduces Abel Magwitch and closes with his death. It was drawn from 
Chapter xx of the second volume and from Саш L п, ш, xv, XVI and хуш. of the third volume. 
The result was so long — 160 pages — and so loosely knit that it is understandable that Dickens 
did not try to use it. 


Charles Dickens. Great Expectations. In Three Volumes. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1861. 

This copy of the first edition of Great Expectations is opened to Chapter 1 of the first volume 
at the same passage to which the pi printed copy of the reading is opened. Comparison 
shows how Dickens cut and touched up the original text. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Mr. Holsworth dated Paris, January 20, 1863. 

After the last London performance on June 19, 1862, Dickens did not read publicly again for 
seven months, Though an Australian impressario had tempted him with an offer of £10,000 for 
an eight months’ tour, he felt that £12,000 would be a more likely reward for six months in 
Australia and considered going under his own management. He was also sounded out by James 
T. Fields, the Boston publisher, about a reading tour in the United States. 

Much of the fall and winter of 1862-63 Dickens spent with Georgina Hogarth and his daughter 

Mary in Paris, though he returned to Gad's Hill Place for the Christmas holidays, In Paris he 

ave three readings at the British Embassy for the benefit of the British Charitable Fund. 
pipes the first occasion on January 17, 1863, at which he seems to have read David Copper- 
field, and the latter two on January 29 and 30, he sent to England for his reading copies of 
A Christmas Carol, The Story of Little Dombey and The Trial from Pickwick, as the letter 
shown here indicates. 

“People who don’t understand English, positively understand the Readings!” Dickens wrote 
in triumph to Wills on February 4. The language barrier, he explained, inspired him to fresh 
effects in the Carol and The Trial. The result was that the fashionable audience at the Embassy 
“positively applauded [itself] . . . out of the room into the cloak room, out of the cloak room 
into their carriages, and in their carriages away down the Faubourg.” 
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Announcement of “Mr. Charles Dickens’s Readings.” In All the Year Round, 
No. 202, March 7, 1863. 


Dickens allowed nearly a year to elapse between the London series of readings in the spring 
of 1862 and its successor. There was no interim provincial tour this time. Beginning in London 
on March 6, 1863, and closing there on June 12, he gave twelve or thirteen readings in fourteen 
weeks, The readings were held in the Hanover Square Rooms at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Stalls sold for 5 ings; the center seats for 2s. and back seats for Is. 

Two readings were offered each evening. There seem to have been no new readings. David 
Copnerteld, described once in the АЙ the Year Round advertisements as being in six chapters 
and again without a specified number, was combined with Mr. Bob Satoyer’s Party. Nicholas 
Nickleby was given with Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn. The Trial from Pickwick was read some- 
times with A Christmas Carol and sometimes with The Story of Little Dombey. 


Advertisement for “Mr. Charles Dickens’s Readings.” In All the Year Round, 
No. 363, April 7, 1866. 


Nearly three years elapsed before Dickens gave another serles of readings. True to his prin- 
ciple of not combining reading with a major lec of iiie he devoted his full energies to 
the production of Our Mutual Friend from the late summer of 1863. In September he signed an 
agreement which gave Chapman and Hall a half-share in the profits of the new serial for £6000. 

e was En not to start publication until he had five numbers ready for the printer; the 
first number did not appear until May, 1864 and the last in November, 1865. 

After his unsatisfactory experience with Headland, Dickens accepted an offer for a series of 
readings from Messrs. Chappell of New Bond Street, theatrical managers, at £50 a night plus 
all expenses. Under their management Dickens was to be relieved of every responsibility except 
the act of reading. Their representative, George Dolby, was to attend to business details. Dickens 
did stipulate, however, as “the champion and friend of the working man,” that the shilling seats 
should be as good and plentiful as before. 

The new arrangement gave Dickens n flexibility in planning the tour — and the very 
flexibility allowed ыш to be prodigal with his energy. Between the opening and closing readings 
at St. James's Hall in London on April 10 and June 12, 1866, he read thirty times in eleven 
different places. He shuttled back and forth between cities: for instance, on April 17 and 19 he 
read in Glasgow and on April 18, 20 and 21 in Edinburgh. The demands of these nine weeks 
were made upon a constitution that had undergone a serious illness in February, 1865, which, 
according to Forster, was a turning point in Dickens's life and from which his lameness stemmed. 
His nervous system had suffered a er shock in the terrible railroad accident at Staplehurst 
early in June, 1865. It was, in Forster’s opinion, the desire “to make the most money in the 
shortest possible time without any regard to the physical labour” that drove Dickens on. His 
net profit was £1500 out of some £4700 grossed by Chappell. 


Charles Dickens, Doctor Marigold. A Reading. In Two Parts. Privately Printed. 


Dickens prepared a new piece for his opening night in London, Doctor Marigold: A Readin 
in Two Parts. The two parts were drawn from Part I, “To Be Taken Immediately,” and Part Й 
"To Be Taken for Life," of Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, the extra Christmas number of 
All the Year Bound for 1865. Dickens cut the original considerably when he prepared his 
reading text. "I have got him [Doctor Marigold] up with immense pains... , " he айтиней. 

The private printing shown here was done for Dickens's personal use. In format and binding 
it is like its fellows in the exhibition. But it carries considerably less manuscript alteration. It is 
opened to the most heavily corrected pages — the moment when the hero’s little daughter dies. 

e reading was apparently not published until 1868 when Ticknor and Fields brought it out in 
Boston in the reading edition with The Trial from Pickwick, 

In addition to Doctor Marigold the old favorites were still on the programs: Nicholas Nickleby, 
The Story of Little Dombey, The Trial from Pickwick. ; 


Charles Dickens. Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, The Extra Christmas Number 
of All the Year Round . . . for Christmas, 1865. 

Doctor Marigold's Prescriptions is shown here in the original extra Christmas number of All 
the Year Round. It consists of eight parts, each with a title playing on the words “to be taken.” 
The first and last sections deal with Boctor Marigold, the p Jack or travelling hawker, and 
his adopted child, Sophy, the mute, who came to take the place of his own dead daughter. The 
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intervening six stories, not used in the reading, were prepared by Doctor Marigold to entertain 
his adored Sophy. The reading is full of the pathos dear to the Victorian reader and to Dickens. 


Charles Dickens. Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. A Reading. Privately Printed. “ 


Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings is another of the readings which Dickens prepared but seems never 
to have used. The harassed Е ае keeper of “Number Eighty-one Norfolk Street Strand” 
and her friend Major Jemmy Jackman became instantaneously popular upon their appearance 
in the extra Christmas number of All the Year Round in 1863. The reading could not have been 
prepared before this date, and it is possible that it was worked up for the 1866 series at the same 
time as Doctor Marigold. Both readings were privately printed for Dickens by William Clowes and 
Son and are identical in format and binding: The copy of the private printing of Mrs. Lirriper's 
Lodgings shown here carries no manuscript corrections. 


Charles Dickens. Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings [,] The Extra Christmas Number of All 
the Year Round . . . for Christmas, 1863. 


The extra Christmas number of АЙ the Year Round for 1863 is shown here in the origi 
wrappers. Mrs. Lirripers Lodgings consists of seven sketches dealing with the various lodgers 
in eae Lirriper’s rooming house, and the reading was taken from the first sketch, “How Mrs. 
Lirriper corel on the Business.” The story of how she adopted little Jemmy, child of her 
lodger Mrs. Edson, who died after being abandoned by her husband, was calculated to move 
Victorian audiences to laughter and tears. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Georgina Hogarth, dated Edinburgh, April 19, 
1866. 

Writing the letter shown here the day after the first reading in Edinburgh, Dickens revealed 
to his sister-in-law how much he depended on the reaction of his audience: “They were, as 
usual here, remarkably intelligent, and the Reading went brilliantly.” He also showed his 
pleasure at the receipt of £90 for the evening, a sum which tn itself he seems to have considered 
a tribute from the Scotch. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to S. Arthur Chappell, dated Eton, August 2, 
1866. 


Some weeks before the first group of 1866 readings closed on June 12, Arthur Chappell 
approached Dickens about a second group to begin at Christmas and to include fifty readings. 
ckens was a shrewd business man and well aware of his own value. "The Chappells are 
‘speculators, though of the worthiest and most honourable kind,” he wrote Forster. “They make 
some bad speculations, and have made a very good one in this case, and will set this against 
those.” Accordingly he began by demanding £70 a reading. 
After some otiations, Dickens settled for the terms stated in the letter shown here. The 
readings were viens after Christmas and to be forty in number at £60 each. АЦ his 
were to be pald, "including ор charges,” Dickens emphasized. For the sake of good will 
he offered to give forty-two readings for a net profit of £2500. "We know by pleasant experience," 
he added, “that we are not likely to have the least difference of opinion respecting d eed 


Announcement, “Mr. Charles Dickens will read. . . . " In All the Year Round, 
No. 403, January 12, 1867. 

Despite the tiring effect, the serles of readings of 1867 was arranged like that of 1866. As the 
announcement indicates, Dickens opened at St. James’s Hall in London on January 15, 1867, and 
used the capital as a base for excursions into the provinces, Scotland and Ireland. During 
seventeen weeks he read altogether nine times in London and thirty-eight times in twenty-five 
other places before he gave the final reading of the spring at St. James’s Hall on May 13. As the 
end approached, he wrote wearily in April to a friend, “So incessantly have I been ‘reading,’ 
that I have not once been at home at Gad’s Hill since last January, and am little likely to get 
there before the middle of May.” This time, however, the schedule was so arranged that only 
in Ireland did he have to shuttle back and forth between cities. He read in Dublin on May 18 
and 21 and in Belfast on May 20. 

The Irish again proved unpredictable. According to the advertisement in АД the Year Round, 
Dickens originally planned to read five times in Dublin, then cut it to three, and finally raised 
it to six. 
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Charles Dickens, Autograph letter to Georgina Hogarth, dated Shelburne Hotel, 
Dublin, March 15, 1867. 

It was the political situation in Ireland growing out of Fenian activities that contributed to 
Dickens’s uncertainty about reading in Dublin. When he crossed St. George’s Channel in 
March, he found the city tense. “Our business here is very bad,” he informed his sister-in-law 
in this letter сЁ March 15, the day of the first reading, “though at Belfast it is enormous.” The 
Belfast reading was.scheduled for March 20. Families were leaving Ireland in considerable 
number; the а shops were to be shut for three days; the manager of the Shelburne Hotel 
was uneasy. “If any commotion occurs,” Dickens reassured Georgina, “I shall instantly stop 
the Dublin Readings, and of course I shall not put myself in harm's way." 

But the readings were a tremendous success. “Enthusiastic crowds have filled the halls to the 
roof each night," he wrote Forster on March 22, "and hundreds have been turned away . . . and 
people are besieging Dolby to put chairs anywhere, in doorways, on my platform, in any sort 
of hole or corner. In short the Readings are a perfect rage when everything else is beaten down." 


Charles Dickens. Barbox Brothers. The Boy at Mugby. The Signalman. Three 
Readings. Privately Printed. 

For the opening London reading of Jan 15, 1807, Dickens prepared a program consistin 
of two new айа , Barbox и. and The Boy at МЫ. Yoon ти Е проп Doctor 
Marigold he could “rely for mere curiosity" with his public and use he throughout the season 
to vary the tried and true readings. The new readings together were to last only two hours. 
Barbox Brothers, first in order on the program and serious in tone, was nearly four times the 
length of The Boy at Mugby, which provided comic relief. 

Once again it was William Clowes and Sons who produced the private printing shown here. 
In binding and format it is similar to its fellows in this exhibition. Of the three readings which 
it contains, only The Signalman shows no manuscript alterations at all. Half the twenty-two 
pages of The Boy at Mugby carry cancelled printed lines, but there is only one marginal 
addition and no interlinear correction. Barbox Brothers, by comparison, is much worked over, 
though the alterations are less extensive than with earlier readings. 

Barbox Brothers is opened to a page with changes in black ink and blue ink, of which presum- 
ably the black is earlier. The marginal addition can be traced to the end of section two and the 
beginning of section three of the reading, where it was part of passages cancelled when Dickens 
reduced the reading from four to three sections. Beside the prompt copy is the original story 
opened to the corresponding passage. 


Charles Dickens. Mugby Junction, The Extra Christmas Number of All the Year 
Round ... for Christmas, 1866. 

All three new readings were taken from the extra Christmas number of All the Year Round 
for 1868, of which a copy in the original wrappers is shown here. Barbox Brothers was drawn, 
with only a little pruning, from the first and second sketches in Mugby Junction entitled 
“Barbox Brothers" and "Barbox Brothers and Co.” This sentimental fantasy is a variation on the 
familiar regeneration theme of A Christmas Carol. An unhappy man makes his life over by 
giving his affection to a young invalid girl. The treatment of the moral is strictly Victorian and 
Dickensian. 

The Boy at Mugby was taken, without much change, from the third sketch in Mugby Junction 
entitled “Main Line. The Boy at Mugby.” It provided comic contrast to Barbox Brothers and 
deals with the poor service and wretched food of English railway refreshment rooms and with 
the excellence of the French counterpart. It is strictly a descriptive sketch, with a practical 
moral but without any story. 

The Signalman, which was apparently never used as a reading, was culled from Dickens’s 
last contribution to the extra Christmas number for 1866; the remaining four sketches are by 
other hands, “No, 1 Branch Line. The Signalman” was taken over with almost no deletion, It is 
a story of the supernatural — of the specter that warns of the approach of fatal accidents on the 
railway line. It may have been inspired by the recollection of the Staplehurst railway disaster 
in June, 1865, in which Dickens was involved. 
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Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Sir James Emerson Tennent, dated Gad's 
Hill Place, May 23, 1867. 


As soon as the fame of Dickens's first professional readings crossed the Atlantic, invitations 
from American friends and theatrical managers began to tempt him to read in the United States. 
In January, 1859, he received an offer of £10,000 for 80 readings. Though he was sufficiently 
interested to consider sending an emissary to investigate, he did not like the speculative basis of 
the enterprise and declined it. In May, 1866, when the American Civil War was over, further 
proposals were made but refused as insufficient to tempt him to cross the Atlantic. 

the 1867 series of readings closed in May, Messrs. Chappell themselves began pressing 
for an American tour. Among Dickens's friends and advisers those who favored the venture 
stressed the profit; those ped protested against the strain the Ер put on his 
already overtaxed strength. Indeed, a rumor started in London that he had been ordered by 
physicians to go to America for a rest. 

The letter shown here reveals Dickens’s indecision. In refusing an invitation to visit Sir 
Emerson Tennent, the well-known reform politician, in Ireland, he voiced his uncertainty: “I feel 
that I must make no engagement. I have work to do for America . . . and it is possible that I may 
enter into some extensive ‘Reading’ ешн as the winter begins.” 

In July, 1867, Dickens sent Chappell’s man, George Dolby, to the United States to estimate 
the popular demand and the potential profit, In September Dolby returned with a highly favor- 
able report: eighty readings, at the rate of four or so a week, were estimated to net Dickens a 
profit of £15,500, after payment of “all charges whatsoever," calculated at 20% of the gross 
profit, including the exchange rate of seven dollars to the pound. Dickens decided to take the 
risk on his own behalf, with Dolby as his business manager. On September 30 he cabled his 
decision to James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, who had been urging him to make the trip 
since 1859 and whose firm was to organize the readings in Boston. 


Check for & 100 drawn for "American Fares” by Charles Dickens, dated October 9, 
1867. 


As his American friends advised him to complete his readings in the United States before 
May, Dickens lost no time in making preparations. On October 12, less than two weeks after 
reaching a decision, he sent Dolby a second time across the Atlantic to make advance arrange- 
ments for hotel accommodations, auditorlums and the sale of tickets. The last provided dc 
greatest difficulty, on account of pressure for special favors and of speculators. consulta- 
tion a price of $2 for a reserved seat was fixed. The day that seats were put on sale in Boston at 
Ticknor and Fields's bookstore, Dolby was on steady duty for thirteen hours and sold $12,000 
worth of tickets. 

Disappointed in getting an earlier sailing, Dickens made arrangements to leave Liverpool for 
Boston on November 9, 1867, on the Cuba. He obtained the relative privacy and comfort of an 
officer’s cabin. Passage also had to be obtained for his stage force, consisting of Scott his 
dresser, Allison the gasman, and Kelly, a financial assistant to Dolby, at least some of whom 
seem to have gone on the ship with him. 

The check for £100 shown here was made out to “American Fares,” presumably to cover the 
passage money of Dickens and his entourage. 


(To be continued) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Reading for Proft: The Other Career of Charles 
Dickens is available from the Library in pamphlet form at 75¢. 


Printing as an Index of Taste in 


Eighteenth Century England 


By BEnrRAND Н. BRONSON 
University of California 


PART II 
“THE history of printing,” according to Stanley Morison, “is in large measure 
the history of the title-page.” This is because the ‘preliminaries’ of a book, 
being less strictly regulated by established conventions than the pages of 
text, allow more freedom of individual expression to the designer. 

When we come to them in a chronological study, the prevailing sobriety 
of the characteristic eighteenth century title-pages is what strikes us first. 
Gone by Charles IFs day are the exuberant or fantastic engraved titles of 
the seventeenth century baroque style. Gone, too, by the eighteenth century 
was that garish typographical splendor beloved of Lamb and humorously 
referred to by Coleridge when quoting the "fullswoln" title of Heylyn’s work 
on Laud: “I am sensible [he writes] how dimly this magnificent Title shines 
in the above Reflex Image, shorn of its Beams, the Types of many sizes, and 
the fulgency of red-lettered Small, Great, Greater and yet Greater Capitals. 
It is worthy the attention of any Philosopher disposed to favor the Public 
with The Physiognomy of Title-pages as an appendix to Craniology, Chiro- 
mancy and the like Sciences.” But now and again Religion, State, Science, 
or the Fine Arts might still prompt monumental expression, as in Bickham’s 
Universal Penman (Fig. 7) and Musical Entertainer or Pine's Horace (Fig. 3) 
(of the 1730s), where the engraver’s cunning could be splendidly displayed. 

A rough-and-ready division of eighteenth century title-pages might be 
made into two classes, the Inscriptional Tablet and the Handbill. “Printers,” 
Richardson once wrote to Aaron Hill, “have often the Honour of being heard 
in the Business of Titles”; but obviously the author’s wishes have primary 
rights in deciding what the title-page shall contain. Whether it shall be 
determinative, descriptive, or suggestive; whether to include or omit the 
writer’s name; whether to add a motto, and of what sort: these decisions 
reveal the author. It was not Bowyer or Lintot who decided for The Works of 
Mr. Alexander Pope (Fig. 1) or picked the long Ciceronian motto. Looking at 
the matter from the point of view of young Mr. Pope: if a man is to publish 
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his “works” before the age of thirty, and if his name is to go upon the title- 
page, that “Mr.” is a significant gesture of self-depreciation. It makes the name 
less like a signature by third-personalizing it, so to speak; and it modestly 
announces the author's social status. Milton's example may stand for a prece- 


dent. Another hypersensitive 
being, later in the century, 
was to refine the nuance by 
a further shade, when he al- 
lowed his works to be pub- 
lished as "Poems by Mr. Gray." 
(Not "Mr. Thomas Gray"). 
But if a man's only "works" 
are juvenilia — poetical “Tri- 
. fles" mostly written under the 
age of five-and-twenty, as Pope 
calls them in tbe Preface — 
perhaps the only decorous 
thing to do in publishing is 
to leave the identification to 
others. One does not put 
ones name over the park 
gate. The curious will discover 
it soon enough. Alternatively, 
one might decently sign the 
Dedicatory Letter, and append 
as vouchers — if one were 
Prior — a list of some fifteen 
hundred distinguished sub- 
scribers. The "works" could 
then be informally titled, and 
one's modesty need moult no 
feather. We infer, therefore, 
that neither was it Tonson, but 
Prior himself, who rejected 
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“Works” in favor of “Poems on Several Occasions" for the sumptuous folio 
of 1718 (Fig. 2). Or, once more, could anything be more revelatory of the 
author than the title-pages of each of Richardson's books, where certainly 
there was no rivalry between author and printer (see Fig. 8) for the "honor 
of being heard in the business of titles!" Yet Richardson was chary of affixing 
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his name to his title-pages; and even to the end of the century one is often 
struck by the fact that works of genuine scholarly importance fail to carry the 
name of the author. 

It hardly needs saying that the finest title-pages of the century belong to 
the inscriptional, not the handbill, kind — though the latter often prove more 
interesting and amusing. Bad taste is seldom dull to the student but its 
infinite variety is harder to generalize about. Besides, posterity has an incor- 
rigible streak of idealism, and likes to believe that an age is most truly 
represented in its excellences. This amiable weakness it is, as one may suspect, 
to our ultimate interest to indulge and abet. 

The title-pages of Pope and Prior (Fig. 1, 2) just now under discussion, 
from Lintot and Tonson respectively, are good examples of refined conserv- 
atism that show an awareness of the best seventeenth century precedents 
in this kind. The fine double rule that frames the text is traditional. The tri- 
angular device on the Pope is restrained in its laureate symbolism, familiar but 
not stereotyped; the elongated engraving by Cheron on the Prior is tastefully 
ornamental. The variation of type-sizes and characters on both is considered 
and unobtrusive, except that perhaps Prior’s huge folio page has forced a dis- 
proportionately large letter on the word “Poems.” “Works,” on the Pope title, 
looks less pompous in red than it would in a black-and-white reproduction. 
These are good Dutch types that would however be largely superseded in the 
next decade by the superior Caslon old face that was now about to be cast. 

Architecturally and psychologically, the enclosing rules are important. 
They shrink the size of the page to their own limits, usurping the function 
of the paper’s edge. They provide the uneven lines of type with a fixed 
margin, but that margin is unrelated and disengaged, like wall space behind 
a framed picture. Two rules bounding the text are more compelling than 
one, as a couplet surpasses blank verse: 


His gardens next your admiration call: 
On every side you look, behold the wall! 


The wall is higher: the space within not merely defined but confined — 
isolated — uninvaded. Inside lies meaning; the space outside means nothing. 
If this is the effect of the simpler examples, even the long and ungainly titles 
of the handbill variety pick up by means of rules a sense of controlled inten- 
tion. The second edition of Anthony 4 Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, folio, 
1721, is a fairly dignified instance of such a benefit enjoyed (Fig. 9). In spite 
of its fullness, there is order here: the matter is held within its appointed 
bounds, and given due emphasis and proportion. 
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Passing now abruptly to the mid-century, let us come at once to the genius 
of John Baskerville. Baskerville “leaped the fence” and saw that his problem 
was really one of learning how to manipulate the space around the letters. 
The letters themselves are very beautiful, especially the Roman capitals, so 
suggestive of lapidary depth. But they are the more gracious because they 
are so open in feeling and treated so openly that air seems to flow through 
them and round them. In the Latin series of quartos (for example, the 1772 
Lucretius, Figs. 10, 11), making use of capitals almost entirely, and varying 
the type with such restraint that every modulation is distinctly felt, Basker- 
ville distances his letters from one another and disposes their lengths of line 


-with a judgment so nice as to force the surrounding space to collaborate in 


completing the outlines of half-suggested sculptural forms — graceful monu- 
mental urns and pedestals on which inscriptions are cut. These effects seem 
to establish their existence quite solidly in the open air, in three dimensions 
rather than two. They quite escape the local restriction of tablets on a wall 
and claim kinship with marble colonnades. The historians of typography 
tell us that Baskerville was a transitional figure between the old face and 
the new, and that as such his influence was pervasive on all the type- 
designers for half a century to come — on Wilson and Fry, the Martins, 
Didot, Bodoni, and Figgins. But as a printer, in his handling of type, he again 
seems transitional, in that he reflects something of that new attitude toward 
the manipulation of spatial design which led from the formal patterns of 
the Italianate garden, through the open but considered park-designing of 
"Capability" Brown, with its carefully plotted vegetation, judicious archi- 
tectural ornament, spacious prospects, and gentle contrasts, to the cult of 
picturesque and untouched nature: a progress from human law to humanized 
nature to wilderness. I do not mean to press the parallel too closely, which 
in printing was hardly completed unless in the crude excesses and deformed 
grotesqueries of nineteenth century display printing. I would only emphasize 
that Baskerville’s unique genius, in its instinct for the importance of the 
spatial element therein, was akin to that of the masters of his day in land- 
scape architecture. 
Most оЁ Ыз better successors in his own century took heed of Baskerville's : 
teaching, and some of them carried it to an extreme. A good example of 
workmanlike simplicity in titling is to be seen in Dryden Leach's handling, 
for J. & R. Tonson, in 1767, of Capell’s duodecimo edition of Shakespeare. The 
general title appears only in the first volume: the later volumes have more 
economical and even more attractive title-pages. Equal refinement is ap- 
parent throughout the same editor's Prolusions, already discussed. Too many 
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books begin to show a dull subservience to the new conventions in their 
titles, the pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions all centered on a separate 
line apiece down the middle of the page. George Ellis’s Specimens of the 
Early English Poets, printed by T. Rickaby in 1790, shows an exaggerated 
deference for space in its title (Fig. 12) but is, over all, a chastely and beauti- 
fully printed book. Its use of 

black letter on the title-page is 

a sign of the times. A more suc- 

cessful title-page, with a charm- 

ing frontispiece, to a book of SPECIMENS 
poetry that lacks nothing | 
except poetic merit, is John 
Bell’s elegant subscription 
edition of Perdita Robinson’s 
Poems (Plate II). The thick 
and thin parallel rules are al- З 

most а signature of Bell’s work, Фай? English 45068, 

and noteworthy for several 

reasons. They probably reflect 

a French influence, and it is 

remarkable that in England 

they appear so late. When thin 

double rules are such a time- 

honored convention in English BONDON, PRINTED FOR EDWARDS; PALL-MALL. 
printing, it is odd that it seems 1790. 

to have occurred to no one for 

generations to try the effect 

of thicker and thinner rules 

set side by side. Had they 

done so, they would have dis- 

covered that this novel pro- [Fic. 19] 

ceeding thrusts forward the 

space between, making the heavier rule a third dimension by way of shadow 
to the forward surface. The earliest indisputable evidence I have noticed that 
this optical illusion had been grasped by any printer occurs in the title-page 
of Fournier's Manuel Typographique, 1764 (Fig. 13) where, devising a typo- 
graphical frame, Fournier suggests a third-dimensional shadow by thickening 
the rule on the top and right inner sides, in contrast to the other two sides, 
where he uses thin rules. Engraving, of course, had always done what it chose 
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but its lessons, so far as I know, had never been applied in strict typography. 
But now, if such an effect of a raised surface could be got with straight lines, 

why not with curved? Why not 
NY | with letters? Why not open letters 


ib 9397 T TS with shadows? It appears to have 
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| way, and their ornamental alpha- 
MANUEL |= bets of the mid-century have the 
TYPOGRAPHIQUE, f: 


dubious distinction of pioneering in 
UTILE the excesses that disfipured the 
AUX GENS DE LETTRES, 


scene in the following century. But 
A| & 4 ceux qui exercent les différentes ; = meanwhile, splendid examples of 
parties de EArt de l'Imprimerie, 


the mildly romantic use of type can 
be seen in Bensley’s sumptuous edi- 
tion of the Fables of Dryden, with 
Lady Diana Beauclerc’s illustra- 
tions (Fig. 14); and in Bulmer's 
Principal Rivers of Great Britain, 
beginning with the Thames, 1794— 
96, with Farington's colored illus- 
trations, or the Milton with Richard 
Westall’s illustrations, 1794—97, 
published by Boydell "from the 
types of W. Martin." These must 
be nearly the first times that a title- 
page carried the names of publisher, 
[Fre. 18] printer, and type-cutter, all three. 
There could be no clearer sign that printing as an art had come of age during 
this century, and that public appreciation of its refinements could now at last 
be assumed as a social and economic fact. 
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THE connection between landscape gardening and printing is not so forced 
as might first appear. The association between Nature and Books, from a 
time when books were handwritten and even antedating Christianity, is 
sufficiently evident in the very borrowing of our terms. Liber, the inner bark 
of a tree; paper from papyrus, book from beech, folio from folium; then the 
interchangeable terminology, as margin, border, river, flowers. There is 
even a borrowing in reverse: “sermons in stones, books in the running brooks”; 
and that archetypical image, the Book of Nature, in which Addison read the 
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message of his famous hymn, and which the eighteenth century landscap- 
ists, like the philosophers and poets, tried so hard to interpret in their 
fashion. From the days of illuminated manuscripts, the writers and makers 
of books have felt the need to "call in the country" to adorn their pages and 
remind us in the artifact of the natural world around. Head- and tail-pieces, 
floral initials, twining borders: few book-omnaments but suggest natural 
phenomena, vines, trees, birds, or flowers. The mutual sympathy is charm- 
ingly realized in the tastes of the romantic lady recalled previously in her 
other enthusiasm, Addison's Leonora. "As her reading," wrote the Spectator, 
“has lain very much among Romances, it has given her a very particular turn 
of thinking, and discovers it self even in her house, her gardens, and her 
furniture. Sir Roger has entertained me an hour together with a description 
of her country-seat, which is situated in a kind of wilderness, about an hun- 
dred miles distant from London, and looks like a little enchanted Palace. The 
rocks about her are shaped into artificial grottoes covered with wood-bines 
and jessamines. The woods are cut into shady walks, twisted into bowers, 
and filled with cages of Turtles. The springs are made to run among pebbles, 
and by that means taught to murmur very agreeably. They are likewise col- 
lected into a beautiful Lake, that is inhabited by a couple of Swans, and 
empties itself by a little rivulet which runs through a green meadow, and is 
known in the family by the name of The purling Stream." 

In Leonora's day, few well- or even ill-printed books dispensed with the 
use of floral engravings on wood or metal for ornamental divisions, an in- 
herited tradition that was now becoming too stereotyped and unimaginative. 
But occasionally we run across a book, like Thomson’s Orpheus Caledonius, 
1733, where the convention seems to have been given fresh thought, resulting 
in an individual series of blocks, some signed with the maker's initials (in 
this case F Prancis H? offman). (We use two of them between sections of this 
essay.) A few handsomely printed works also carry finely engraved initial 
capitals, like the Prior folio already inspected. By the middle of the century, 
however, the conventional cuts were giving way to the use of printers’ 
“flowers,” which harmonized better with the lighter types of Caslon, and 
which that founder had made available in an abundance of extraordinarily 
attractive examples, eminently serviceable because of their flexibility in 
inexhaustible combination. (We use a few samples from the 1760s.) They 
are interchangeable with type and could be so handled by the compositor. 

They are descended, in fact, from an ancient and honorable tradition 
inaugurated by the early Venetian printers, who evolved them from Moorish 
motives. Caslon was not at all slavish in his inventions, and his flowers have 
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received memorable praise from W. A. Dwiggins, who wrote: “Excellent as 
single spots, the Caslon flowers multiply their beauties when composed in 
bands or borders as ornamentation for letter-press. They then become a true 
flowering of the letter forms — as though particular groups of words had 
been told off for special ornamental duty and had blossomed at command 
into intricate, but always typographical patterns." These are the graceful 
decorations one frequently finds in the little books of poetry published by 
the Dodsleys in the ’forties, fifties, and 'sixties, printed usually, I believe, 
by Woodfall or John Hughs. They appear to advantage in Dodsley's Collec- 
tion and in the later editions of Shenstone's collected poems. Why their 
vogue was so brief in England is not easy to guess. They were developed 
with enthusiasm and inspiration by Fournier during these same years, and 
in his fertile hands became perhaps the most conspicuous feature of French 
printing for many years. But in England their use declined to the vanishing 
point from about 1770 onward, and in 1771 Luckombe predicted their dis- 
appearance on the simple ground that they took time to devise and com- 
positors were not paid extra to work out ways of using them in ‘floating’ 
combinations. "It is feared," he wrote, "that Head-pieces, Facs, and Tail- 
pieces of Flowers will not long continue. . . . But this might be remedied, 
were Printers to recompense the Compositor for his painful application; and 
then to preserve the substance of his invention intire, for occasional use." 
The Caslons display some of these combinations in their specimen books. 





A MORE direct invocation of nature was the use of scenes, engraved usually 
on copper but now and again — less elegantly — in ‘wooden cuts.’ Few 
authors would object to an attempt to enhance the appeal of their work by 
such means; and of course, many a book, pedagogical or scientific in aim, 
absolutely required it. For example, the system of Comenius, in Orbis Pictus 
and other manuals thumbed by generations of school-children, depended 
essentially on pictorial identification. 

A class that was perennially felt to invoke the assistance of the illustrator 
was the Æsopic Fable — a genre so significantly congenial to the eighteenth 
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century way of thought, to its typifying, personifying, generalizing habit, and 
also so abundant, that it is really curious not to find whole shelves of disser- 
tations on it. Æsop was one of the first authors read by schoolboys learning 
Latin: a very paradigm of the utile-dulce, and in one language or another 
he continued to be read throughout life. The Oxford University Press in 1698 
did not scorn to publish a scholarly edition with texts in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. Who can doubt that early indoctrination by Æsop helped to form 
Dr. Johnson’s lifelong habit of homely animal comparisons, to vivify his dis- 
course? These characteristic mots of his are often unhatched fables: they 
always rest on a misuse of natural faculties, some disturbance of propriety in. 
nature — the egregious cow, the bull out of context, the dog that walks elate. 

ZEsop in English was likely to appear in a small size, with a cut for each 
fable. Croxall’s version, appearing in 1722 and many times reissued, is a 
duodecimo with oval woodcuts in oblong picture-frames, crude enough by 
later standards but now and then suggesting rural scenery with sensitive 
charm (Fig. 15). But the apotheosis of this style of illustration comes in the 





work of Thomas Bewick, who contributed to editions of the fables of Gay 
and others in the 'seventies and eighties, but whose exquisite art was most 
perfectly set in Bulmer’s and Martin’s quarto reprints of Goldsmith, Parnell, 
and Somerville in the ‘nineties (Fig. 16). Fables by modern authors were 
inclined to strive for elegance, and occasionally succeeded. Edward Moore’s 
Fables for the Female Sex, 8vo 1744, with Hayman’s pictures engraved by 
Grignion, Mosley, and others, has one or two attractive plates; and Dr. 
Cosens’ Economy of Beauty, a quarto dedicated to the Princess Royal, 
Charlotte Augusta, 1777, tries hard to be politely exalted. Wilkie’s Fables, 





THE TRAVELLER. 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Gampania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste, expanding to the skies; 
Where-e'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee: 
Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 


And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
[Fic. 16] 
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1768, illustrated by Wale, is less pretentious but not more successful. Gay’s 
Fables, for the most part feebly illustrated, were reprinted as often as sixty 
times before the end of the century. 

The crowd of French and Dutch illustrators and engravers who fill the 
scene up to 1740 give ground in the middle decades to native artists. Without 
forgetting Vertue, Kent, Hogarth, and Hayman, who arrived early, we are 
not greatly surprised that in 1738, instead of an Englishman, Tonson em- 
ployed Vanderbank and Vandergucht for the aristocratic, extra-illustrated 
quarto Don Quixote. Foreign engravers like Gravelot and Grignion held their 
lead beyond the mid-century; but the natives, John Pine and George Bickham, 
produced masterly work in the 'thirties. Fourdrinier did the heavily illustrated 
duodecimo sixth edition of Dryden's Vergil, 1730, as he did also Gay's Fables, 
after the designs of Kent and others; and on the whole one must call them 
dreadfully cluttered and ungainly. The little anonymous head-pieces for the 
Pastorals and Georgics, in the same Dryden, are far more appealing. And in 
general, apart from scientific illustration, like the hand-colored plates in the 
History of Rare Plants by Cambridge’s Professor of Botany, John Martyn, 
and the same scholars uncommonly handsome quarto edition of Vergil's 
Bucolicks printed by Reily for Thomas Osborne in 1749; or from the great 
antiquarian folios on classical architecture (as the works by Chambers, 
Adams, Soane, Dawkins, and Wood): — apart from such, one has the im- 
pression that most of the best illustration even to the last decade of the 
century was not full-page, but decorative work on a small scale. Most (I 
think) of the illustrating of novels, in the way of selected scenes, is execrable 
jobbery — Hayman's Pamela pictures being a charming exception — and 
this is perhaps equally true of the cheaper editions of poetry. But after 1780, 
thanks in part to the stimulus of the Royal Academy and to Boydell’s financial 
encouragement, with better masters, better opportunities for learning, the 
whole scene was rapidly transformed and uplifted. Flaxman was inventing 
his classical designs for line engravings; that gentle Quaker, Stothard, was ` 
creating his sensitive vignettes; John Bell was paying good prices for the best 
work he could buy, for his engraved titles and frontispieces to popular editions 
of the poets; Fuseli and Blake were exploring new spiritual and emotional 
paths; and Bartolozzi was producing competent engravings of first-class 
painting on the grand scale. 

Some favorite works, appearing in their successive dresses decade after 
decade tell us much about currents of taste, not only in printing but also 
as to changes of attitude toward an author and his subject-matter. Paradise 
Lost has been interestingly followed from this point of view by Collins 
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Baker. As he observes, the work of successive artists reveals the conception 
of Milton’s theme changing from the spirit of literal acceptance of biblical 
revelation to the grandiose and theatrical interpretations of the same scenes 
by the Royal Academicians like Westall in Bulmer’s de luxe edition, by 
Fuseli and Hamilton, by Blake and John Martin. But because of Milton’s 
cosmic and religious subject, his poem is perhaps less revealing of contempo- 
rary taste than more mundane and homely classics. 

Such a work is Thomson’s Seasons. In its first collected form, it was a 
dignified quarto, graced with illustrations by the fashionable Kent (Plate III). 
These pictured, in their lower halves, faintly Claudian landscapes, trees in 
the foreground on either side, water in the middle distance, hills in the back- 
ground, human figures near at hand disposed in typical attitudes, with class- 
ical buildings beyond. The skies are filled with allegorical beings in troupes, 
Zephyr and Flora, Apollo and Boreas, with the signs of the zodiac figured 
against a bare strip of heaven. Soon after, the separately printed parts, given 
a general title-page, were issued in octavo with a plate apiece, depicting 
statuesque personifications of the several seasons, after the marbles in the 
gardens of Versailles. Various redactions of these ideas appeared during the 
succeeding decades. The Collected Works of Thomson, in two volumes 8vo, 
1763, barren of typographical ornament, contains plates for each season, 
again after Kent, unacknowledged, and with a plate each for the other major 
poems, signed by Wale. 

But in the final decade of the century, this world is swept away. The Seasons 
has become a national, secular monument, on which is lavished all the 
splendor of which fine printing is now capable. The Dedication, to the Queen, 
is engraved from T. Tomkins’ script, in the round and highly flourished 
English writing-master's hand. Bensley’s title-page (Fig. 17) is a handsome 
show-piece, with black letter, shaded letter, Roman and Italic letter of many 
. sizes. The name of the type-cutter, Vincent Figgins, appears on it along 
with Bensley's, the two engravers’, the publisher's, and the illustrators’ names. 
The half- and full-page plates are after paintings done especially for the 
work by William Hamilton, R.A., engraved by Tomkins and another aca- 
demician, Bartolozzi. Hamilton’s paintings are mainly of deep woodland 
scenery, filled with romantic and picturesque appreciation, and based on 
sentimental or melodramatic passages in the poem (Plate I). The cultivated 
nature of Shenstone’s generation has been left behind. There are no urns nor 
spires nor bogus ruins among these woods, and the nymphs that inhabit 
here are willowy Regency Beauties whom satinwood furniture would 
more befit than a gnarled root, even if moss-covered, for a seat. They are 
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closer to Byron than to Fielding. The type-face relies on its own majesty. 
There are no shifts of type, except in the running heads; the capitalization 
is according to modern conventions. It may be confidently asserted that there 
is not a detail in the work, whether in control of paper, ink, letter-press, 
illustrations, or of style and attitude toward subject-matter, poet, or print, 
that would have been possible — even conceivable — when the poem first 
appeared. To such a degree had the span of a single lifetime transformed the 
world of printing. 

Bartolozzi and Tomkins were "historical engravers" to Her Majesty but it 
is a question whether book illustration for works of imagination really tried 
at any time during the century to be other than immediately contemporary. 
In the collected edition of Pope, 1751, generously illustrated by a number 
of artists, Samuel Wale, picturing Pope's modernization of Chaucer's tale of 
January and May, gives us a glimpse of an Italianate garden, with balustrades, 
pilasters, ordered cypresses, and a paved rectangular pool. But what did a 
medieval garden truly look like? and was Pope’s poem medieval? and was 
January so much medieval as antique? B. Sprague Allen holds up to laughter 
for their Palladian décor the illustrations in Rowe’s and Theobald’s editions 
of Shakespeare. To be sure, it requires an effort for us to imagine Malcolm 
and Donalbain lying in chambers designed by Sir William of that ilk, and it 
is odd to see Macbeth appearing at the witches’ cavern in a Ramillies tricorne, 
wig, and frogged waistcoat. But the problem was not a simple one. The 
works themselves were little concerned with antiquarian verisimilitude, and 
Elizabethan attire, which satisfied Shakespeare (“Cut my lace, Charmian”), 
was equally wide of the mark. Moreover, the illustrators had their eye on 
contemporary theatrical performances, which set no more store by historical 
accuracy than Shakespeare himself, and did not hesitate to reconstitute the 
plays to suit modern taste. If it was better thus to soften their gothicism in 
living representation, for what class of reader should an artist strive to ham- 
mer it home? There were not then two audiences, one of readers and one of 
playgoers. Those who saw would wish to read, and would bring visual 
impressions to the reading, not readily to be cancelled out by antiquarian 
illustrators, if such there had been. Hayman’s pictures in Hanmer’s edition 
are thus valuable evidence of contemporary theatrical convention. The 
point of publishing octavo editions of Shakespeare, with illustrations, was 
to make a popular playwright still more popular and easily understood. Only 
gradually, as Antony Sampson interestingly shows in his article, “The Print- 
ing of Shakespeare’s Plays,” do we see the playwright climbing (in print) 
through the laureate sanction of Pope’s handsome quartos, and the more 
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stately accolade of Hanmer’s Oxford edition gowned in the types of Dr. 
Fell, through the annotated editions of the textual editors, scholars address- 
ing scholars with scholarly concern but no concern for surface charm; to the 
ultimate splendor of the Boydell Shakespeare, 1792-1802, — a rise which 
symbolizes and epitomizes the changing attitude of the reading public 
toward this author, and his final romantic deification. This last edition was 
printed by Bulmer at the Shakespeare Press, from Martin’s type especially 
cast for the work, and, as all the world knows, with a series of illustrations 
designed and engraved by the acknowledged masters of the day. Here at 
last we do note occasional gestures, token payments of regard for historical 
truth and propriety in the appearance of slashed hose and gothic architec- 
ture. But stagecraft too had now finally begun to defer to historical criticism; 
and with few exceptions these artists, ‘historical painters’ though they were, 
remained imaginatively tethered to the contemporary theatre. · 

Had Blake been admitted to this company, he would as we know have 
refused to be so bound. His designs for Midsummer Night's Dream and 
Macbeth show him the inhabitant of another world. His treatment, again, 
of other men’s texts, like Blair’s Grave, and Young’s Night Thoughts (Plate 
IV), not to mention the Book of Job and Dante, prove, if proof were needed, 
that his ideas of book illustration cannot be traced from any line that we 
have been pursuing. His own works are in a world that antedates printing; 
but neither do they derive from any medieval tradition of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Had Blake not existed, he could never have been, as the current 
fashion would phrase it, extrapolated. The most we can aver of him is that he 
chose the most plausible moment at which to appear. As he stems from no 
tradition, so he established none, and his influence on the course of printing 
is nil. “Typographic tradition,” Stanley Morison has declared, "is the embodi- 
ment of the common-sense of generations." This is a kind of sense to which 
Blake never cared to lay claim. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Printing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth Century England 
is available from the Library in pamphlet form, with List of Illustrations, at $1.25. 


Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 1827-1828 
and Related Letters 


Edited by ANDREW BREEN MYERS 
Fordham College 


PART IV 
WILKIES SKETCH OF IRVING 


THIS pen and ink sketch, 134” x 34”, is taken from page three of a four page 
letter (Hellman Collection, NYPL) from David Wilkie in London to Irving 
in Seville, January 30, 1829 (partial paraphrase in Life & Letters x 374). 
It is drawn across the. middle of the lines quoted below which explain its 
inspiration. 
One day at Seville when you were examining the Boo [MS torn] which 
a monk was showing you in an old Library, I remarked [MS torn] 
striking effect your two figures made together — on my way to 1 MS torn] 
Madrid I made a drawing of the effect in 
colours which is here thought so strong & 
simple that I have been induced to begin a 
picture of it on a half-length Canvas — I call 
it The Archives of Seville — you are looking 
down upon the Book — in this position — If 
you were here I would take some pains to 
make it like — the Drawing at Mr Murrays 
will scarcely serve те — could you get a 
drawing made in this view in a letter — 
or what would be still better, are you likely to be in London within 
a reasonable time yourself? — perhaps to you as to me it would be 
a pleasing recollection of our visit to Seville — 126 





LETTERS OF IRVING AND LONGFELLOW, 1827 


OBSERVING honored custom, Irving on August 30, 1827 wrote six letters 
of introduction 127 for Longfellow, bound for Seville on a continuation of his 
grand tour. The five of these I can locate are here published for the first time. 
To the literary biographer these are now of more interest than either man 
could then have anticipated. 

Longfellow had left America equipped with several such epistles. George 
Ticknor (1791-1871) the pioneer American Spanish scholar and teacher, 
had written his friend Irving to introduce the twenty-year old Bowdoin 
graduate and student of modern languages who was in 1835 to succeed him 

[463] 
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as Smith Professor at Harvard (Life 1 317). Charles Stewart Daveis (1788— 
1865) Portland lawyer, had provided his young fellow citizen and family 
friend with a letter to his old friend Minister Everett. 128 To help further 
make smooth the way for his compatriot, Irving in these short missives 
offered him contact with three men in Germany and three in Great Britain 
prominent in public life, polite society, or the world of learning and letters. 

Irving’s descriptions of Longfellow, the idioms of politesse notwithstand- 
ing, have I think a genuine ring of sympathetic interest. Longfellow, an ap- 
prentice poet unknown to fame, had reached Madrid long since impressed 
by the reputation of Geoffrey Crayon; these letters add to our knowledge of 
their friendship in Spain clear evidence that he left the capital having made 
an excellent impression on his idol. 

From Trieste on December 27, 1828, Longfellow wrote his father that he 
was en route to Dresden (via Vienna) with “many introductory letters from 
Washington Irving, to whom I am indebted for many kindnesses.” 128 He 
reached the Saxon capital late in January 1829, and immediately put those 
introductions to good use. He sought out Bottiger and Baron de Lówen- 
stern with success; whether or not he met Minister de Rumigny I cannot 
discover. Within a month Longfellow found his social pleasures in Dresden 
such a distractipn from serious language study that late in February he left 
to enroll at the University of Göttingen (Edward Wagenknecht, Longfellow, 
[New York 1955] 45 ff.). 

The missing sixth letter in the group, that to the renowned scholar Karl 
August Bóttiger (1760-1835), Longfellow delivered on January 26, 1829. 
Hofrat (Councilor) Bóttiger, Director of the Museum of Antiquity, received 
him warmly, asked particularly for Irving, and proffered his professional 
assistance.}®° If this letter remained in Dresden it is unlikely it survived the 
devastation there in World War II. Dr. Walter Reichart writes me he did 
not come across it in a pre-war examination of Bóttiger's papers. 

To these five extant letters I have added a business letter from Irving to 
Col. Aspinwall, his literary agent in London, dated November 27, 1827, and 
a letter from Longfellow to Irving dated Cadiz, September 24, 1827. Both 
these unpublished letters are in the Berg Collection. 


1 


The letter addressed to “Mons: Le Baron de Lowenstern" in Dresden is in 
the general MS Collection at Houghton Library. Carl Otto von Lówenstern, 
a Livonian Count with the title of Imperial Russian Councilor,**? maintained 
a house in Dresden and a country seat on the Elbe at Laubegast. Longfellow 
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met him first on January 27, 1829, and was made as welcome as Irving had 
been before him (Longfellow, Works xu 163-164). Both Americans use 
variant spellings of this name; scholars generally write it Lowenstein as in 


this journal itself. 


Madrid, August 30% 1827 
My dear Sir, 

The extreme kindness which I experienced from your family while at Dresden, 
and the attention with which you have honoured my recommendation of my 
countryman Mr Bradish,?? encourages me again to intrude upon your hospitality 
by вре you a young gentleman of my country, Mr. Longfellow, who is 
traveling for his improvement. I know of no greater advantage and satisfaction 
that I could procure him than an introduction to your domestic circle, which formed 
one of my greatest sources of pleasure while at Dresden, and to which I continually 
look back with feelings of the strongest attachment. 

With my kindest remembrances to the Baroness to Mademoiselle Annette, 
and the rest of your family I remain my dear Sir 


very truly and respectfully 
Your friend 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Baron Lowenstern. 


P. S. I have taken the liberty of addressing you in English, being very ill versed 
in the French language and knowing that you [have canceled] are surrounded 
by those to whom the English language is familiar 


2 


The letter to Rumigny is MS HM 20106 in The Huntington Library. Marie- 
Hippolyte Gueilly, Marquis de Rumigny (1784-1871) had entertained 
Irving in 1822-23 while Minister of France to the Court of King Frederick 
Augustus I of Saxony (Journals [T&H] x 137 ff. passim). This letter was ad- 
dressed to Dresden, but in 1827, according to a journal of Emily Foster, 
whom Irving courted in Dresden, the diplomat was then in Munich.'* T 
cannot find that Longfellow ever met him. 


Madrid, August 30% 1827. 
My dear Count, 


From the extreme kindness I have experienced from you on all occasions I am 
encouraged to take the liberty of recommending to your acquaintance my country- 
man Mr Longfellow, who is making the tour of Europe for his improvement. He 
is a young gentleman whose amiable character, when known, will be a superior 
recommendation to any that I can give. As he will probably remain some time at 
Dresden to make himself acquainted with the language I shall consider it as adding 
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to the many obligations that I am under to you, if you would assist in putting him 
in the way of passing his time agreeably and advantageously 
With kind and respectful remembrances to the Countess. I am my dear Count. 


very truly and gratefully 
Your friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
His Excellency 
Count. Rumigny 
& & &. 


Twice in 1829 Longfellow journeyed to England from the continent, but 
few specific details of these first visits have come to light. In April-May he 
spent part of а month's holiday from Göttingen studies in a crash-program 
tour of southern England. On his return to the university he wrote his 
mother, May 15, 1829, that he landed at Dover, stopped to see Canterbury, 
and went on to a crowded week about London (partial quotation in Works 
хп 170). He returned to England on the way home late in June, but after a 
brief stop in London took coach for Oxford, then Stratford, and pressed on to 
Liverpool, to sail the first of July. Examination of the Longfellow Papers 
(Houghton Library ) added no significant facts to the meagre record already 
in print. Of these three letters, that to Scott certainly was not delivered, those 
to Philips and Sotheby could have been, though Longfellow mentions 
neither man. 


3 


The letter addressed "Philips. Esq. M. P. / London.” is in the Irving Personal 
Papers in The New York Public Library. It is not positively clear to whom 
Irving wrote, for nowhere does he use a given name, and during his years 
abroad several Members with the same surname sat in Parliament.'*4 Despite 
Longfellow’s ingrained disinterest in things political he could have delivered 
this letter for its advantage to a visiting American, but there is no evidence 
one way or the other. 


Madrid, Aug 30% 1827. 
My dear Sir, 

You have been so extremely kind to me ever since I have had the honour of 
your acquaintance that you must not be surprised if I take liberties. A young 
gentleman a friend & countryman of mine, Mr Longfellow is on the point of leaving 
Madrid in the prosecution of a tour of Europe, for his improvement. He will prob- 
ably pass some little time in England, and I know of no greater advantage I could 
procure him during his stay in London than an admission to your acquaintance. 
You will find him amiable, intelligent and desirous of information and I think, 
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from what I have heard of your liberal sentiments, his being an American will 
give him an interest in your eyes. 

With kindest remembrances to Mrs Philips. I am My dear Sir 


ever most gratefully & faithfully 
Your friend 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


4 


The letter written to "Sotheby Esq." is MS SY 88 in The Huntington Library. 
No given name is used by Irving, and since the conjugate leaf is torn away, 
and there is no separate cover, no outside address survives. However, The 
Huntington Library identifies the addressee as William Sotheby (1757-1838) 
in a family collection of whose correspondence this letter was included. 
Sotheby, poet, playwright, and translator, F. R. S., F. S. A., was a familiar 
figure in London literary сігс[еѕ.185 It seems probable this letter was delivered, 
for across the top is written in a hand not like Longfellow's "Mr. Long- 
fellow / Student of Gottingen / $ Pauls Hotel.” This is the only letter in 
which Irving calls any attention to Longfellow's literary interests. 


Madrid. Aug 30" 1827. 
My dear Sir, 

The extreme kindness I have experienced from you ever since I have had the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance induces me to take the liberty of introduc- 
ing to you my young countryman Mr Longfellow, a young gentleman of excellent 
connexions and amiable manners, who is making the tour of Europe to finish his 
education. Having a strong literary turn I am sure I could not do him a greater 
favour than to procure him an admission to your acquaintance where I am sure 
his own merits will secure him a favorable reception. With the kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs Sotheby and the rest of your family 


Iam my dear Sir most faithfully 
Your friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


5 


The letter to Sir Walter Scott is in the Houghton Library — not in the Long- 
fellow Papers but in a book of autographs collected by Longfellow's close 
friend Charles Summer (1811-74). Irving addressed the letter to Edinburgh; 
unfortunately Longfellow's visits to England in 1829 were too brief and 
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hurried to allow time to reach Abbotsford and the Wizard of the North whose 
work had already influenced him. 


i th 
My dear Sir Walter, Madrid. August 30% 1827. 


Permit me to take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance my young 
friend & countryman Mr Longfellow, who is making the tour of Europe for his 
improvement. The kindness my countrymen have at various times experienced at 
your hands encourages me to make this new tax upon your goodness.!1?9 In the 
interesting and [word canceled] 197 amiable character of this young gentleman I 
am sure you will take a pleasure. If any of your family is with you, and still retains 
any personal reccollection of me I beg you will present my kindest remembrances. 
My little friend Charley who told me so many border anecdotes is by this time no 
doubt [a canceled] grown to mans estate, and full of the cares of the great world. 


With great regard I am my dear Sir Walter 
ever [y canceled] most faithfully and gratefully 
your friend 
WASHINGTON Irvine 


6 


This business letter to Col. Aspinwall is in the Berg Collection, The New York 
Public Library. Apparently the one noted in the journal on Monday, Novem- 
ber 26, it is typical of Irving's correspondence with the busy London consul, 
whose years of uncomplaining effort as his famous countryman's literary 
agent there have been insufficiently recognized (see also note 58). 


My dear Aspinwall, Madrid, Nov 27% 1827. 


I have been hoping every post to receive a letter from you, letting me know 
something about my work, when it is likely to be published etc. for I have not bad 
a single line from Murray since he made the purchase. I am glad to hear from 
Newton, however, that he appears to be well satisfied with his bargain, and with 
the work now that he has had an opportunity of getting the opinion of others as 
to its merits.198 The arrival of Mr Rich must have put him in possession of [the 
canceled] the whole of the Manuscript, excepting the preface, which I have been 
holding back until I should hear from him. It appears to me that there must be 
something or other wanting for the work, some corrections or alterations sug- 
gested by critics who have read it etc — and I have depended upon hearing 
promptly from Murray on the subject. His silence leaves me completely in the 
dark, and I am only fearful he will bye & bye be writing to me in a great hurry 
when it will be too late. [However, canceled I will thank you if you will drop a 
line to my brother E Irving in New York, letting him know when the work is 
likely to appear, that he may regulate the publication accordingly. [I wish can- 
celed| If you can conveniently get a copy in sheets to forward to him it would 
be a great advantage. I feel that I am tasking your goodness excessively by these 
little commissions, but I have no [word canceled] alternative — Do let me hear 
from you, however short the letter, and give me [several words canceled] a word 
or two of intelligence as to the work — tbe form in which it is to be published etc. 
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You are a parent and must know what a parent feels when a child is about to be 
launched into the world. 

Give my kindest remembrances to Mrs Aspinwall and all her daughters, as 
well as the young consul. My Brother joins me in good wishes to you all. 


I am my dear Aspinwall most truly and 
gratefully your friend 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


7 


This Longfellow letter to Irving is in the Berg Collection, The New York 
Public Library. It is undoubtedly that received by Irving on October 1, in 
Madrid. Written in the manner of the letter-journals Longfellow sent home 
periodically from Europe, it says as much about the young traveler as about 
old Spain. The rigors of galera travel, and the dangers of highway robbery, 
are balanced by the charms of the south he reached with such evident relief. 
The warmth of Longfellow’s greeting to Irving is unmistakable. Thereafter 
through busy years their correspondence waned, but Longfellow never forgot 
his Madrid sojourn and the experience of knowing Irving — witness his affec- 
tionate memoir after the older man’s death in 1859 (see note 10). 


Cadiz. September 24. 1827. 
My dear Sir, 

it was my intention to have written you from Seville, but I was there so short 
a time, and that short time was so fully occupied, that I found it impossible to 
fulfil that intention. I can assure you, that that day which saw me safely entering 
the gates of Seville was a jubilee for me. I have been fortunate enough thus far to 
have escaped robbery and “bloody murder”: — and no wooden cross by the way 
side designates my burial place, nor melancholy pile of stones cries aloud of 
Spanish blood-guiltiness. — I hope you will be as fortunate as I have been. 

But if I have been fortunate in this respect, I have been unfortunate in every 
other: — for let one be as happy as you will, he always has some secret sorrow 
lurking about his heart, which makes him imagine himself the most miserable 
wretch alive. I came very near giving up the ghost on board the Galera: — I was 
parched by the sun: choked by the dust: — torn to atoms by the motion of the 
vehicle: — and finally reached Seville with a fever, that lingered about me all 
the time I was there. These however are but slight inconveniences, when one 
suffers them in good company: — but in bad company it puts life itself in [word 
canceled] danger. 

Let me be more particular. You, of course have seen a galera — the manner 
of travelling in them is this. After stowing in the baggage which nearly fills the 
whole vehicle, they place a number of straw beds upon it, and the passengers lay 
extended [a canceled] cross-wise, the feet of one dancing about the ears of 
another. You can easily imagine how very inconvenient this posture is — laying 
stretched upon your back all day long — with your head thumping against the 
edge of а cart and a pair of feet directly under your nostrils — in Summer! — We 
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[ten canceled] were ten — packed away in this unceremonious way: — twelve 
days — twelve days at long suffering! — And then you find yourself in such 
wretched low society, that human nature cannot endure it more than a fortnight. 
— Upon my conscience — I cannot, my dear sir — advise you to come in a galera. 

At the same time I will not advise you to take the diligence — I shall merely 
state what I have seen, and you will form your own conclusions; for were you in 
consequence of any direct advice of mine, to start in the diligence and be robbed, 
I shouid feel as badly as if I had taken part in the robbery. You are already aware 
that the Diligence is guarded by robbers. This is not a mere supposition — it is 
certain — In the village of Manzanares — about half way between Madrid and 
Andujar we stopp'd to dine at the same hotel and at the same time with the 
diligence. In conversation with the guard — one of them confessed to the Mayoral 
of our galera that not a month before he had been engaged in robbing the dili- 
gence, that he was guarding! — In the diligence you will be but four days and 
a half on the road — in every other conveyance at least twelve days — and as the 
conversation always turns upon the dangers of the road, you may be said to live a 
fortnight in continual aprehension. So you must choose — "Slavery or death”! — 189 

At Seville you will find very good accomodations in the "Fonda de los Ameri- 
canos — Calle de la Sierpe" — the No. I have forgotten — but you will easily find 
it. — you may live there for 12 reals a day — and very well, too, : — including 
chamber etc etc — everything very well arranged. This is the lowest price — if 
you wish for better dinners and suppers of course you pay more. You will find 
the prices put up on one of the posts at the entrance of the patio. 

From Seville you will take the steam boat to this city. — You will find the 
price at the hotels exorbitant. As soon as I landed I went up into the principle 
street and enquired for a "Casa de Pupilos" — in plain english Boarding House 
— and was fortunate enough to find one which suits me exactly. I have the most 
delightful chambers, that you can imagine. À neat bed chamber, and a sitting 
room — that looks out upon the principal square of the city — with a fine sea- 
breeze coming [MS torn] the window during the heat of the day. I think [MS torn] 
will [MS torn] with the situation. The family appears [MS torn] be a [MS torn] 
one — but as I have been here but two day [MS torn] and have not yet dined at 
home I cannot say what ve they live in, as regards the table. You can have your 
meals alone, should you like the house. — I pay but 15 reals а day — a hotel 
would cost me two dollars. — The house is situated “Plaza de San Antonio No. 4 
Piso alto" — kept by “la Sefiora Lopez" — If you are not fond of upper stories I 
find that in the lower stories of the same house there are also chambers to let. 

Thus I have written you a few notes without head or tail, according to your 
wish & the inclination of a lazy man, who hates to take pen in hand. — Farewell. 
Should you find leisure to write me, you know how delighted I should be to hear 
from you. A letter will reach me in Gibralter — care of the consul. — I do not 
know when I shall leave Cadiz. — If I had the means of honest decent subsistance 
I would stay here a year — it's heaven on earth! — — My best r ts to Mr Rich 
and his family— and the Secretary — and very kind remembrances to your 
brother. — 

Respectfully and Affectionately 


Your friend and Ser** 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
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NOTES 


126 According to his letter to DW from Granada, May 15, 1829 (Barrett Collection) WI had 
in April forwarded the requested drawing, made by “Mr. Escagena." I have found no later 
mention of these drawings, nor is any completed picture by this or similar title listed in the 
catalogue of DW's works in Cunning nr Appendix D. See ibid, 95, and Appendix D, 530, 
for his "Christopher Columbus in the Convent at la Rabida" (1885) inspired а that passage 
in WI's book. The Murray drawing must be the well-known portrait dated Seville, April 23, 
1828. See Life x 835-386, and facing 334. 

127 Though Life €» Letters п 207 clearly lists the correct six names, some subsequent scholars 
have unaccountably printed the number as five. (See even the authoritative Life 1 477 n. 108.) 
Whatever the reasons Philips is always the victim. 

138 See Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow (New York 1938) 112. 

In a letter from Madrid, Nov. 15. 1827 (Chamberlain Collection, Boston Public Library) 
AHE wrote back to [Daveis?] about HWL: “Mr. Longfellow left us about the 20.th of August for 
the south of Spain wh [MS torn] he intends to pro to France & Germany. He means to study 
for some time at one of the Universities in this latter country probably Bonn on the Rhine — 
the residence of Professor A. W. von Schlegel to whom I gave him letters. He improved his time 
very well while here and impressed us all with a most favorable opinion of his character & talents.” 


128 See Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 1 159. This is vol. xm of the 
standard edition of HWL’s Works, ed. H. E. Scudder (Boston 1891). 


180 Longfellow, Works хи 163-164. For Büttinger's relations with WI, and earlier in Weimar with 
Goethe and Schiller, see Reichart, 74—75. 


181 Livonia was part of imperial Russia's Baltic рүш the name has disappeared from the 
map in this century and the section is divided communist Estonia and Latvia. For 
Lówenstern's relations with WI see Journals (T&H) 1 171, 219, and passim. 


182 Luther Bradish (1783-1868) New York lawyer, diplomat, and politician, traveled in 
Europe until 1826 after an unofficial U.S. mission to Constantinople in 1820. 


188 The Journal of Emily Foster, ed. S. T. Williams and L. B. Beach (New York 1938) 
44-45 n. Б. 


184 WI had met a Mr. Philips, M.P., in Paris Dec. 9, 1823 (Journal, 1823-1824, 85, 194). In 
Parliament at the time were George Philips (1766-1844) and his son George Richard Phili 
(1789-1874). The Parliament of 1826-30 contained also Richard B. P. G. Philipps (1801 . 
George Philips and Richard Philipps were knighted in 1828, but all three were esquires in 
1827 (Gerrit P. Judd IV, Members of Parliament, 1734-1832, New Haven 1955, 804). 


185 WI probably knew also Samuel Sotheby (1771-1849) the antiquarian and auctioneer. For 
his contacts with the two distantly related Sotheby families, see index to Journal, 1823-1894. 


186 This kindness had of course been experienced by WI himself. On Aug. 80, 1817, ten years 
earlier to the day, he had called at Abbotsford forearmed with a letter from Thomas Campbell 
(1711-1844) the poet, and been warmly received by the then Mr. Walter Scott and his family, 
including his younger son Charles (1805-41) (Life т 160 Е.). On Sept. 1, Scott wrote the 
letter introducing Irving to Hector MacDonald Buchanan of Ross, which is reproduced in 
Hellman, facing 100. . 

187 The canceled word is almost certainly “amusing,” but like WI I must resist the temptation 
to let this reading stand. 

188 Unknown to WI, and perhaps to his friend Newton, Murray was decidedly not content 
with Columbus, especially after the tepid reaction of one distinguished reader Robert Southey 
(1114-1843) the Poet Laureate, and an accomplished Hispanic translator (Life x 821—322). 


189 WI was well aware of these hazards, especially after his friend Lt. Slidell, whom HWL 
bad met in Madrid, had in April of this same year been robbed while traveling in a diligence 
outside of the capital (Journals [ТЕН] ш 62; The Storrows 112-113). When WI left for 
the south the day after concluding this Journal he traveled S and W by diligence — not galera — 
to Cordova, then on horseback SE to Granada and on via Malaga W and S to Gibraltar, reaching 
there April 6, Easter Sunday. He left the British lines April 11, and headed NW first by horse then 
coach, reaching Cadiz April 11. On April 14 he took the steamboat up the Guadalquivir reach- 
ing Seville the same day. For this itinerary, see Journal, 1828 passim, and Penney, 5-9. 
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About and About 


When H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. 
Brown had completed the last proof- 
reading of their Directory of the printing 
trades in Rhode Island, they felt content 
that their work would “not be a dis- 
service to scholars,” but they also felt 
weary (as who would not at the end of 
double-checking 200 double-column 

ages of names, addresses, dates, and 
Allied Data?) and it was with something 
of a sigh that they accepted one more 
assignment — to write a Bulletin article 
about their compilation. But we are glad 
we asked; their article ( page 507) is one 
which only the compilers could have 
written, and it, too, is “not a disservice,” 
indeed not. 

As for the scholars who will find use- 
ful things in this Directory, we already 
know of one whose research into early 
American imprints has been expedited 
by surreptitious access to galley proofs 
this autumn. (The Directory is now on 
open sale at our Inquiry Desk and by 
mail, at $9.00. ) 


Reprinted, Abstracted . . . 


We like being reprinted. We are happy 
to know that "American Books in the 
Non-Western., World,” Datus Smith's 
moral advice-to book publishers in our 
April number, is being gathered into two 
collections of essays, one a textbook. And 
we like being translated. Zygmunt Pio- 
trowski's contribution to our Janu 
1957 issue, "The Development of Freud's 
Ideas: An Outline and a Guide to Read- 
ing," has now been translated into Span- 
ish by Doctors Julio Endara and Rolf 
Krojanker and reprinted in Archivos de 
Criminologia, Neuro-psiquiatria у Dis- 
ciplinas Conexas April-June 1958 (vr: 
22) and thence re-reprinted as a sep- 
arate (Quito, Ecuador). 


We also cheerfully accept being in- 
dexed and snapshot. We are partially 
indexed in several current guides and 
bibliographies. And each month we dis- 
patch a tear-sheet of our list of contents, 
i. e. our front cover, to be photograph- 
ically reproduced in miniature in that 
synoptic, eclectic survey of library jour- 
nals, Contents in Advance. 

Well, now we are going to be ab- 
stracted, epitomized, or, in the word of 
the man assigned to our journal, “de- 
hydrated," and we begin to feel that we 
will end up liking this process too, on 
balance. Of course we like to have other 
journals abstracted for our convenience, 
and we received with unmixed welcome 
the first numbers of the new monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies (now under 
the wing of the National Council of 
Teachers of English) as an apparatus 
that would increase the number of lit- 
erary and linguistic studies we had intel- 
ligence of and would reduce the number 
we had to read. But we find in practice 
that it works toward the increase of both. 
When would we ever have found time 
to keep up with the two hundred sixty- 
four periodicals now regularly scanned 
for us by AES? Are we atypical in being 
unable to resist looking up and rehy- 
drating, by reading at their original 
tempo, the half dozen rare articles each 
month we might otherwise have missed? 
And may we not expect new readers to 
come upon our own rarities this way? 


WE will of course deplore the abstract 
that fails. How will our AES man con- 
trive to capture the spiritual essence or 
trap the residual kernel of Professor 
Hopkins' almost New Yorker-ish essay 
in the present issue? He will have 
easier going with such a piece as George 
Freedley's account of "The 26 Principal 
Theatre Collections in American Librar- 
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ies and Museums” in the July issue: just 
because this is itself an abstract (re- 
cently praised for its “clarity and suc- 
cinctness” by the director of Theatre 
Arts Books) it can be further abstracted 
down to the skeleton of its title. (It has 
also the kind of solidity that can be built 
upon: witness an acrobatic column by 
Harry Hansen in the Chicago Tribune 
of August 23.) 


Skeel Bibliographical Fund 


Among many attractive current exhi- 
bitions (see back cover) a small but 
precious one is that commemorating 
the bicentennial of the birth of Noah 
Webster, capped by this Library’s recent 
publication, A Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Noah Webster by Emily Ells- 
worth Ford Skeel and Edwin H. Car- 
penter, Jr. 

After Mrs. Skeel’s death her interest 
in bibliography remains a flourishing 
vine in the form of a Fund given by 
her to the Library for the purpose of 
encouraging bibliographical study by its 
staff members. In recent years the op- 
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portunities for publishing bibliography 
have been increasing, but the time avail- 
able for its pursuit appears to have been 
shrinking. The Emily E. F. Skeel Fund 
is making it possible for the Library to 
relieve bibliographically inclined staff 
members from some part of their regular 
duties in order to attend to meritorious 
projects. 

The first two awards of grants in aid, 
each for a full year, have now been an- 
nounced. Richard J. Wolfe is undertak- 
ing an extension of the Sonneck and 
Upton Bibliography of Early Secular 
American Music, working chiefly upon 
the unexplored store of sheet-music in 
the Library’s Shapiro Collection. (See 
his report in the January Bulletin, “Un- 
recorded Eighteenth Century Imprints 
from the Shapiro Music Collection.”) 
C. E. Dornbusch is undertaking a revi- 
sion and extension of the Bibliography 
of State Participation in the Civil War, 
1861-1866 (last published by the War 
Department Library in a third edition 
in 1913), a project which is timely and 
will be so in the centennial sense a few 
years hence. 


Use and Additions July, August, September, 1958 


JOLY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 

Visitors in Central Building... 240,093 239,967 241,547 

Readers in Reference Department-.____._._____ 69,038 68,577 69,908 

Volumes Consulted. LL 193,049 197,320 192,324 

Volumes for Home Use (Circulation Department) 806,325 772,595 1,028,487 
Received through purchase and gift 


Rer. DEPT. GETS 


JULY AUG. SEPT. JULY AUG,  SRPT. JULY AUG. SEPT. 
Volumes mmm- 970 823 709 3,529 2,388 3,039 34,642 36,655 49,851 
Pamphlets -_______ 16 19 27 7,405 6,282 9,714 8,900 7,163 10,364 
Maps: а. эшш et 238 203 295 1T 217 300 255 
Prints. ouem 19, x 34 ete 150 
Mise}, Lcx LL — 57 68 128 BS uu. Сш 57 68 128 
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Dexter, Spiritualism 


Invitation to the Spirit Land," by Josiah Wolcott. From the steel « ngraving by Wolcott in J. W. Edmonds and С. Е. 





ohn Worth Edmonds. From a portrait reproduced in Peyton F. Miller, 
| | 


A Group of Great Lawyers. of Columbia County, New York (1904) 
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The Spirits and the Honorable John Worth Edmonds 


By Vivian C. HorxiNs 
State University of New York, New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


N OCTOBER 1851 American spiritualism won a distinguished convert in 
John Worth Edmonds, a justice of New York State's Supreme Court. Alone 
in his library at 71 Irving Place, New York City, the Judge saw an impressive 
vision, which established his reputation as a pictorial medium and made him 
one of the most gallant defenders the new movement ever had. Edmonds, at 
fifty-two, did not look like a romantic figure; his forehead was ploughed by 
deep lines, his neck-length pepper-and-salt hair was tousled, and there was 
a firm set to his wide mouth. Those who knew his efficiency on the bench did 
not suspect the latent idealism that linked him with the other world. 

When he had his first dramatic revelation, Edmonds was already a grad- 
uate of whàt amounted to a ten-months intensive course in spiritualism, 
begun partly out of curiosity, but chiefly in the hope of establishing contact 
with his wife. Sarah died on November 12, 1850, and John lay by her side 
while she suffered the final agony. His grief for her was inconsolable. Al- 
though he professed himself a Christian, he had abandoned the Quaker faith 
of his childhood, and was not a member of any church. In February 1851, a 
month after he began tó attend séances, he had his first independent spiritual 
experience. Lying in bed sleepless, he felt touchings on the left thigh, leg, 
and side. Born too early for the simple Freudian explanation of such phenom- 
ena, the lonely widower readily accepted them as evidence of the spirits. In 
May, at a séance at Charles Partridge's, the dignified Judge submitted with- 
out a murmur to the spirits’ horseplay. They tied six knots in his handkerchief, 
put a bass viol in one band, a violin in the other, and hung a second violin 
around his neck, striking all three instruments in turn with tbe fiddle bow. 
In September, Edmonds learned that Sarah had progressed to a higher circle 
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since entering the upper world, and that she was teaching and compiling 
planetary history. He was relieved to know that she still thought of her 
earthly friends, despite the special affinity she felt for the inhabitants of 
Mars. The astonishing vision of October brought the high point of actually. 
seeing Sarah, who obviously recognized and loved him still. 

The strange wave of quasi-mystical belief which caught up John W. Ed- 
monds was related to mesmerism, clairvoyance and animal magnetism, but 
differed from these in purporting actually to establish communication with 
the dead. It might be said to have begun with the experiments of Andrew 
Jackson Davis, “the Poughkeepsie seer.” After a local tailor developed Davis’ 
mesmeric powers, the young man acquired some fame as a medical diag- 
nostician.! For most New York believers, Davis was a kind of John the 
Baptist who prepared the way for the genuine gospel preached by the 
Fox sisters. During the winter of 1848 the Fox cottage at Hydesville, near 
Rochester, was disturbed by rappings in the walls (later said to be caused 
by the restless ghost of a murdered peddler, buried in the cellar). On the 
evening of March 31, 1848, twelve-year-old Cathie Fox snapped her fingers 
at the ghost and cried, “Now, Mr. Splitfoot, do as I do!” Surprisingly, the 
ghost responded with the same number of raps as Cathie’s finger-snaps — 
and at that moment American spiritualism was really born. It soon developed 
that Cathie's two sisters, Margaret Fox and Leah Fox Fish, shared this “com- 
municative" power. The Shaker Elder Evans saw in their demonstrations a 
fulfillment of prophecies made by his sect; the Quaker Isaac Post figured out 
a way to form words by "rapping" through the alphabet; and the Rev. Mr. A. 
H. Jervis, a Methodist minister who heard the rappings in his own house, 
encouraged the sisters. As traveling mediums, they created a sensation in 
Rochester, New York City, the Mid-West, New England, Washington — and 
eventually, England — adding table-tippings and bell-ringing to the original 
raps. Despite some mob violence and verbal attacks from ministers and 
scientists, the Foxes' fame increased.? 

In January 1852 the oldest Fox sister, Leah Fox Fish Brown (now the wife 
of Calvin Brown) set up a business-like establishment on West 26th Street, 


1 Davis’ first book, Principles of Nature (1847) was ghost-written, in the literal sense of the 
term: Dr. Lyon of Poughkeepsie would throw Davis into a trance, while the Rev. Mr. William 
Fishbough of New York City would write down Davis’ words. 

Dr. George Bush, Swedenborgian missionary and Professor of Hebrew, first at the University 
of New York, later at Harvard, not only confirmed the correctness of the unlearned Davis’ quo- 
tations, but also praised his knowledge of science and mythology. 

2 beanie is of three doctors at the University of Buffalo, that the girls’ ability to rap was merely 
the t of snapping in the knee joints, failed to stem the rising tide of belief. 
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New York City. Here, and in the home of Dr. John F. Gray, Leah submitted to 
all kinds of medical and engineering tests. Edmonds, a regular attendant at 
her séances, persuaded Major George Washington Raines of the О. 5. Army 
to help him construct an elaborate swing on steel chains, attached to the 
ceiling by pulleys. Leah docilely sat in the swing, with a large cixcular glass 
over her head and another glass disk beneath her feet, took Major Raines' 
electrometer tests, and triumphantly demonstrated to the skeptical gentlemen 
that even thus hampered, she could still rap. These experiments, followed by 
an interview with the medium Douglas Home, settled any lingering dis- 
belief in the Judge’s mind.? 

In April 1852 the Judge felt ready to launch his own circle. However con- 
fident of his individual divining powers, he knew from experience the ad- 
vantage of group meetings. Numbers provided economy as well as safety; 
nobody could be constantly inspired, and within a circle, all could share 
each others second sight. Accordingly, he joined forces with his friend 
George F. Dexter, a doctor who had also been dabbling in spiritualism, but 
with a more detached attitude than Edrmonds'.* As a scientific man, Dexter 
thought that he might demonstrate the falsity of the new movement, if it 
was a fraud; or, if he found something in it, show the laws that made it 
operate. The skeptical doctor became a convert when he discovered that he 
had a power as remarkable as the Judge’s ability to visualize; Dexter was 
that strange and only recently recognized craftsman: a writing medium. 
Sitting in his office one night alone, Dexter felt his upper arm grasped by two 
hands, with a violent trembling in the arm and accompanying rappings. 
Against his will, and quite without knowledge of the words being set down, 
he began to write. At first the spirit writing was shaky — almost as unde- 
cipherable as the doctor's prescriptions — but it improved with practice. 
With the doctor to write, the Judge to paint word pictures, and their friend 
Mrs. Gilbert Sweet to develop her incipient powers as a trance medium, the 
new circle (variously termed “Circle No. 1,” “Circle of Hope,” and “Spiritual 
Circle”) could begin to operate on a plane considerably higher than the 
rudimentary levels of raps or table-tippings. A New York architect, Dr. Owen 
G. Warren, and his wife, were also regular members. Edmonds’ friend 


3 Home later surpassed the Foxes by his ability to fly through the air. In 1852 George Bancroft 
had Home as a house guest. Not only did Bancroft win the interest of New York literati in this 
young man’s powers, but also that of the visiting lecturer Thackeray, who helped pave the way 
for Home’s English career. 

4The doctor did not have the Judge’s intense personal motivation to talk with the shades; not 
only was Mrs. Dexter very much alive, but she often begged off from séances on the plea of ill 
health, and sought to restrain rather than develop the incipient medium-powers of her nine- 
year-old daughter. 
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Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, formerly U. S. Senator from New York and Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, always attended when in town, bringing such guests as 
General E. P. Bullard of Waterford, Mr. Sterling of Cleveland, and Judge 
Barber of Wisconsin. The Circle met twice weekly at the Judge's or the 
doctors home, weather, health, and professional engagements permitting. 
Sometimes when Edmonds or Dexter felt an irresistible urge to use the spirit- 
ual telegraph between the regular meeting times, they would hold a séance 
à deux. Like informal prayer meetings, the evenings began with a hymn or 
prayer, followed by the reading of minutes; if the spirits were slow to ap- 
pear, the Judge would stimulate them by reading some notes of an earlier 
visitation. 

At this time the new faith was gaining throughout the country. The infec- 
tion spread from small New England towns to Boston. Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, one-time fiancé of Edgar Allan Poe, and James F. Simmons, former 
United States Senator from Rhode Island, set the city of Providence humming 
with ghostly messages. Tallmadge continued to preach the gospel in Wis- 
consin, taking special pride in the conversion of Chief Justice Larrabee. 
Seeds planted by the Foxes in upstate New York and the Mid-West began to 
sprout. A small band of believers in Mountain Cove, Virginia, published in 
the Spiritual Harbinger a curious blend of fundamentalism and spiritualism, 
and tried (albeit unsuccessfully) to mine gold out of a cave, under spirit 
direction. 

The spiritualists faced opposition from three groups: ministers, scientists, 
and professional mediums. Of these, the clergy were the most formidable. 
Orthodox preachers thundered in their pulpits against what seemed to them 
the latest form of infidelity, driving hard at the chief spiritualist heresy: the 
claim of presenting evidence of immortality more convincing than anything 
in the Scriptures. Nor were the spiritualists conciliatory, when they criticized 
the ministry in general as purveyors of a dead religion. Religious papers took 
up the battle cry.5 Most scientists were content with gentle mockery of the 
movement, and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
firmly resisted the spiritualists' pleas for investigation. The professional me- 
diums were in an embarrassing position; they could not deny all the spirit- 
ualists’ claims without cutting the ground from under their own feet. The 
established mediums followed the teaching of Mesmer in believing that a 
sensitive mind could influence another by hypnotic means, divine its secrets, 
and effect cures of nervous imbalance. These professionals averred that some 
spiritualists (Edmonds and Tallmadge, for example) had genuine gifts as 


5 We feel absolutely wolfish about it," exclatmed the Universalist Gospel Banner in May 1852. 
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mediums, but were simply using these in the wrong way when they tried to 
do the impossible: talk with departed spirits.® 

To meet these attacks on behalf of the faithful of New York City, Charles 
Partridge and Samuel Brittan began to publish a Spiritual Library. Once the 
public could be persuaded to view the matter impartially, Partridge and 
Brittan were sure that assent would be general, if not universal. But too many 
believers consented to appear in print only as A., S., or X. To win over the 
average man, they needed the authority of great names, and John Edmonds, 
now judge of the Court of Appeals as well as justice of the Supreme Court, 
was precisely the kind of name they wanted. At first Edmonds resisted their 
demands. 

“It was no easy task for me to peril, at one fell swoop,” he said, “all that 
during a life, extending to half a century, I had been struggling to attain... 
the good opinion of my fellow men. My reputation was . . . the very breath of 
my nostrils, and I could not but pause ere I jeoparded it." 

This was not the hesitation of a cowardly man. In September 1845, for 
example, Edmonds presided as Circuit Judge in a dramatic episode of the 
Anti-Rent upheavals: the trial of Smith Boughton for highway robbery and 
interfering with a sheriff, in Edmonds’ home town of Hudson. During the 
trial, Edmonds clapped the attorney for the defense and the prosecuting 
attorney into jail for twenty-four hours; ” and finally, facing a crowd of six 
thousand hostile Anti-Renters, pronounced on Boughton the stiff sentence of 
life imprisonment. The case of Nicholas Metzger, a fugitive from French 
justice, demanded no less brave action. As Judge of the New York Circuit in 
September 1847, Edmonds defied both President Polk and the French govern- 
ment when he ruled that there was no provision in the Constitution or the 
treaty with France for making the demanded extradition, and released 
Metzger from custody. 

The courage which Edmonds had shown on the bench at length triumphed 
over discretion in spiritual matters. In the spring of 1852 he allowed Paxtridge 
and Brittan to print his vision of October 1851 in their magazine, Shekinah. 

Here, in cold print, the Judge bared his inmost heart: the story of his intro- 
duction to the spirit world. He described the spirit of his dead wife, Sarah, 
clothed in shining, flowing garments; silent, but beaming at him with love 
and happiness. He recounted the messages from other spirits, as easily identi- 


9 Such a professional was John Bovee Dods, who began by exposing the spiritualists and ended 
by joining them. 

т Martin Van Buren, Edmonds’ friend and teacher of law, was not surprised to hear that his 
son John, prosecuting attorney, had resorted to violence in the courtroom. "And if he did," said 
old Martin, "Edmonds is just the man to send him to jail." 
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fied as Sarah. William Penn said that he had been Edmonds’ guardian spirit 
since the time in his boyhood when he repented of tormenting a cat. Isaac 
Newton asked him to publish the correction of an error in his theory of 
gravitation. Emanuel Swedenborg said that his books contained a true report 
of life in the upper spheres; where he went wrong on earth was in trying to 
reconcile his visions with the popular religion of his time. Benjamin Franklin 
directed Edmonds to Karl Von Reichenbach’s Physico-Physiological Re- 
searches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, where he would learn how the 
electro-magnetic force operated as a current of communication between the 
spirit world and earth. The scene expanded to include millions of happy 
sprites, some from other planets, winging their way through space to strains 
of ethereal music. With a Miltonic shout that rang through the spheres, they 
pointed to Franklin as the discoverer of the spiritual telegraph. Next the 
bright panorama was darkened by a succession of evil figures, reminiscent of 
those in Vaughan’s “World”: an adulterer, a miser, a hypocrite, a seducer, a 
suicide and a murderer — all pursuing in the other world the same wicked 
purpose as on earth, and all frustrated — except one, who listened to the 
good spirits’ pleas and was immediately welcomed by the angels. 

Unfortunately for the reception of Edmonds’ report, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, editor of the New York Herald, received an adverse judgment in a suit 
originally instigated against him for libel, by a New York lawyer, S. B. Huff, 
at the April term of the Court of Appeals (of which Edmonds was a judge). 
Still smarting from this legal defeat, Bennett pounced on Edmonds’ narra- 
tive, reprinted it in full in the Herald of May 11, and added an editorial on 
“The New Revelations — Spiritualism.” 

Why not invite the Catholic Council, meeting in Baltimore, Bennett asked, 
to append Edmonds’ vision to the Apocalypse — or at least make it a post- 
script to the new Code of New York? 8 Like the visions of Patmos and the 
Code, said the Herald, that of Edmonds “passes all comprehension.” The 
Herald, Bennett said, had also paid a dollar to a medium, and was ready to 
make corrections in this view of the upper world.? 

Now, said Bennett, for the true report. William Penn rebuked the Judge 
for inconsistency in re-enacting the sentimental tragedy of the dead kitten, 
while in his judicial capacity he continued to condemn half a dozen of his 
erring brothers to the scaffold, as part of a morning's work, and to enforce 


8 Edmonds was a consultant for the Revised New York Code of Legal Practice, 1848, which was 
still creating confusion at the bench and bar in 1852. 

9 The Herald, Bennett said, was transported to the spheres as soon as it hit the streets, copied 
by a photographic method invented by Franklin. 
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his own “gentle” views of capital punishment. Furthermore, Edmonds left 
out of his circle the figures of Bacon and Lord Mansfield, who were most 
anxious to give the Judge instruction in the Common Law, in which he was 
“uncommonly deficient.” Franklin appeared there— not, as Edmonds 
thought, to instruct him in electrical science — but to teach him good polit- 
ical sense, and reprove him for endorsing Kossuth’s harebrained scheme for 
Hungarian assistance. Edmonds’ arch or phantasmagorical ring, Bennett 
added, was no spiritual rainbow, but a circle of fraud, deception, and 
humbug. 

Edmonds had expected some criticism, but nothing so sharp as this, Con- 
solation arrived shortly, however, and in a form that seemed to him convinc- 
ing. James Fenimore Cooper, who spent the last years of his life fighting 
court battles with editors (Bennett, ironically, was one of his few friends in 
the fourth estate), sent cheering words on May 15, and Henry Clay com- 
municated on June 30, the day after his arrival in the spirit world? 

Such statesmen as Clay, recently “gone over,” were natural contacts for 
Edmonds and Tallmadge, who were deeply engaged in politics. Tallmadge's 
friendship with John Calhoun was not broken by their Senate battle on 
Abolition petitions; and Calhoun, after his death in 1850, became Tallmadge's 
favorite spirit. On September 12, 1852, Calhoun sent an encouraging mes- 
sage to Circle No. 1, as well as to Tallmadge. Another memorable evening 
was October 27, 1852, in the Judge’s library, when the Circle received a 
prized communication from Daniel Webster, who had died three days before, 
on the twenty-fourth, and still had two days’ grace before his funeral on the 
twenty-ninth.!! Webster regretted that his “massive intellect” had not done 
more for his country in a spiritual way; but, with his usual confidence, he 
looked forward to peace and plenty for America, and, for himself, fulfill- 
ment of his aim to be the Daniel Webster in heaven as on earth. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1852, Webster and Clay together visited the Circle, assuring the 
members that greater statesmen than themselves would soon appear, and 
that new ideas would replace useless laws; neither shade said anything about 
a Civil War as a prelude to reform. However pressed, the controls in Circle 
No. 1 were reluctant to give specific political advice. On April 27, 1853, when 
Tallmadge approached Francis Bacon on this subject, Bacon’s reply, 


10 Clay said: “Brother Edmonds, you will do more good with spiritualism than ever I did in 
politics. Go on. Henry Clay.” 

11 Mediums could speak as easily to shades whose bodies had been buried for centuries; but 
there was sometimes a particular urgency felt by spirits recently dead to communicate with the 
living. Webster had been touring the spirit world with Henry Clay, who had four months’ 
seniority over Webster in the upper spheres, and knew how to guide his friend to Circle No. 1. 
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based on his own bitter experience, was a question: “Gentlemen, are you 
pure, unspotted in your political life?" 12 

As the trance medium of the group, Mrs. Sweet was able to divert the 
Circle's attention from politics to communications better suited to the fem- 
inine taste. On May 23, 1853, she went through two touching death scenes: 
one of a disdainful lady, who said she was used to marble palaces, but died 
in a lunatic asylum; another, a Camille-like figure, coughing with tubercu- 
losis, and longing in her last hours to go to a ball. The nervous, excitable 
Mrs. Sweet particularly enjoyed the possession of her person by a rough, 
violent spirit, who mauled her unmercifully in a private interview at her 
home on July 11, 1852. At the Circle the next evening she asked help in 
exorcising this spirit, and the Judge took over. In his most threatening judicial 
manner, Edmonds told the crude shade that the Circle also had a will, and 
might well interfere with him. Like a frightened prisoner at the bar, the 
spirit muttered, "I don't want to hurt your woman — I only want to frighten 
her." One of the spiritualists’ most pressing problems was just such evil or 
mischievous spirits as this one; the general feeling was that they might well 
appear, but that, if treated with Christian charity, they could do no real harm. 
The Judge's method was to apply to any questionable shade the cross-exam- 
ination that he understood so well. A spirit that could not read his mind, he 
decided, was evil, and could be shown up under questioning as quickly as 
any earthly malefactor. This fellow certainly needed discipline, but also the 
kind of friendly Christian counsel that Edmonds had often given prisoners 
when he was head of the New York State Prison Board. “How can we find 
you again?" the Judge demanded. "Ask for the man who was drowned in the 
canal three weeks ago,” the shade replied. The spirits of Penn, Washington, 
and Franklin then appeared, urging the Circle to help this blighted soul. At 
a later interview on August 9, the Judge ferreted out his case history. Bitter 
about his father but fond of his mother, he was touched by Edmonds’ en- 
treaties that he repent, and threw himself prostrate at the Judge's feet while 
the Circle sang "There is a happy land, far, far away." 

All these departed spirits, the great and the humble, spoke to the Circle 
of Hope, and bound its members together in a close social communion and 
an excited sense of privilege in being close to the other world. But the two 
most constant controls were Bacon and Swedenborg, who communicated 
with the doctor by means of spirit writing. Swedenborg, with his cosmic 


12 On May 4, however, Bacon did warn Tallmadge of a piece of treachery that he would en- 
counter on his way home; and on May 28, Tallmadge wrote from Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, to 
confirm the truth of this dire prophecy. 
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vision and his ability to talk with the dead while living, was a logical choice. 
Bacon, however, except for his belief in the demonology current in his time, 
would seem to belong with the enemies rather than the friends of spiritualism. 
The Circle’s records clearly show that it was Edmonds’ close sympathy with 
Bacon’s thought, political career, and personality that brought him to the 
forefront of Edmonds’ and Dexter's curiously fused literary consciousness. 
And, in their desire to show the reasonableness of their revelation, to remove 
it from the realm of miracle and place it under natural Jaw, Bacon the servant 
and interpreter of nature was а most impressive control./* Sometimes Bacon 
would have a whole evening, sometimes Swedenborg; occasionally one con- 
trol would take over in mid-sentence while the other dashed off on an errand. 
There was, however, a lingering féeling in the Circle that Swedenborg was 
more religious than Bacon; at the many Sunday evening gatherings, Bacon 
appeared only once. 

Bit by bit, at successive interviews, the spirits satisfied the greedy curi- 
osity of their earthly students concerning life in the spheres. According to 
spiritualistic space-fiction, departed souls went to one of seven spheres, 
corresponding to the seven planetary orbits. There was no Hell, but the 
spheres became increasingly rare as one progressed upward, so that the 
gradation corresponded to a kind of mollified Purgatory. Swedenborg, who 
had lived purely, entered the sixth sphere at once; Bacon never said what 
sphere he inhabited, but was presumably wicked enough to have to start 
lower down. Christ was not considered divine, but his high purity of char- 
acter placed him in the most lofty sphere of all. “We eat and drink of the 
fruits and vegetables of the countries where we reside,” Swedenborg told 
them. They lived in communities of fifty to five hundred, but had as important 
duties on earth as in the upper world. Storm and cold had no effect on them. 
One evening when Bacon kept on talking after the Judge was ready for bed, 
the worn-out Edmonds exclaimed “What! Do they never sleep?” “Sleep? 
Certainly, Judge!” Bacon replied. The spirit controls traveled with the speed 
of thought. When the doctor was called away from a séance to attend a sick 
woman, and found her dead of apoplexy, Swedenborg told Dexter on his 
return that he too was in the death chamber, and saw the woman’s spirit 
ascend — yet he got back to the Circle several minutes ahead of the doctor. 
But the spirits felt more at ease when their earthly mediums stayed put. The 
question of celestial love between the sexes was of paramount importance to 


18 On April 8, 1853, for example, Bacon moved the doctor’s arm in proof of his Mine on 2m 
have id to compare my statements with the laws of nature. I cannot tell you an 

to God's us If, pos just and due reflection and examination, you find that what T ie Pod 
corresponds with your own knowledge of natural laws, then believe that I am Bacon.” 
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Edmonds, who never forgot that Sarah was waiting for him on the other side. 
Finding Bacon’s Essays indifferent on the subject of sex, the Judge pressed 
Sir Francis for an answer. “Don’t refer me to my earthly absurdities!” Bacon 
retorted. Edmonds had to be satisfied with Bacon’s general statement that 
there was love to all creatures as well as to God, and an appreciative response 
to affection. 

Contact between spirits and human beings, the controls advised, would be 
aided by passivity of mediums, regular meetings of the Circle, careful note 
taking, and an effort to live morally and charitably. On the moot question of 
language (some highly publicized controls spoke in Greek or Hebrew, 
through illiterate mediums), Bacon simply said that spirits could write the 
language of whatever country they were dttracted to. Swedenborg admitted 
that he did not feel comfortable when speaking English, but he could write 
it quite idiomatically through the doctor’s hand. Neither Edmonds nor Dex- 
ter needed instruction from their controls on the channel of communication, 
since they had learned the laws of od, odyle or odic force, as it was variously 
termed, from the widely circulated English and American translations of Von 
Reichenbach’s work on the dynamics of magnetism. According to Von 
Reichenbach, the odic force was an exceedingly subtile fluid, existing with 
magnetism and electricity, found in fire and heat, and produced in the human 
body by the chemical action of digestive and respiratory processes. Not 
everyone could use this mysterious force (omnipresent though it was), but 
to sensitive mediums it formed a channel with the spirit world, most often 
compared to Morse’s electric telegraph. In its intense form (Edmonds saw 
it once or twice), it issued from the body as a pale flame, with sparks and 
smoke. 

In an age which was beginning to profit from Franklin’s discoveries in 
electricity, the hypothesis of odyle made perfectly good sense; and the con- 
nection with electricity caused many a hopeful medium to establish contact 
with the master electrician, Franklin himself. (The fact that Franklin’s 
Dialogues with the Dead were written in a jocose vein did not prevent 
spiritualists from holding serious conversations with his shade.) Even those 
skeptics who denounced spiritualism were reluctant to contest the theory 
of odyle, particularly when advanced by an eminent scientist, an Austrian, 
and a Baron besides. John Edmonds pushed this scientific point to advantage 
when he said that spiritualism’s enemies were of the same stripe as those who 
persecuted Galileo for discovering the planetary system, and cried “folly” at 
Fulton’s steamboat, “humbug” at Morse’s telegraph, and “insanity” at Gray’s 
railroad. Like the steam engine and the magnetic telegraph, Edmonds in- 
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sisted, spiritual manifestations are miraculous only to those who do not under- 
stand them. By robbing death of its terrors and letting converts into the 
secrets of the other world, these phenomena became the spiritual counter- 
part of the material ideas of progress and manifest destiny which were hailed 
as the watchwords of nineteenth-century America. Spiritualism had its rise 
here, Edmonds believed, because it was the country of Franklin, and because 
it enjoyed greater mental freedom than had ever existed in any other part of 
the world. The motto of spiritual progress, “Onward and upward forever,” 
was a stimulus to the initiate to live a better life inspired by love of God and 
their fellow-men. This was Edmonds’ answer to the “Cui bono?” so often put 
by partial converts as well as believers. 

Among the most delightful evenings of the Sacred Circle were those when 
the Judge visualized scenes in the upper world, which Dexter or Warren 
would write out at his dictation. Edmonds said that those who attributed 
this power to opium (as Poe often did in his eerie stories) did not know the 
first thing about the affair. He found the key to his pictorial powers in Thomas 
Reid's common-sense view of inspiration as no new faculty, but merely an 
extraordinary communication through the five “ordinary” senses. Sight and 
hearing were the dominant channels, but touch and smell also came into 
play. Once when Edmonds was very ill, he sensed a particularly offensive 
spirit smell, which acted both as cathartic and emetic, and effected a speedy 
cure. Unlike most mediums, the Judge never went into a trance; sometimes 
he would lie on a sofa with a handkerchief over his eyes, but he could visu- 
alize equally well with his eyes open. He could break off a vision to carry on 
some business, and, as soon as he was free, pick up the same other-worldly 
thread. The spirits who appeared seemed entirely real to him; only by “looking 
out pretty sharp” could he distinguish them from real people. For example, if 
a spirit sat down in a chair near him, he could see the chair through the body, 
as he could not through that of a live person. He visualized in three different 
ways: first, seeing figures and landscapes as if he were looking at a painting; 
second, seeing them as a living, breathing reality, comparable to actors in a 
stage setting; third, when figures and landscape were absent, watching a 
train of thought proceed through his mind, and reaching a conclusion just 
as in any process of reasoning. The Judge’s word paintings filled in mountains, 
lakes, and fields with the care of a Claude or Salvator Rosa, and they vibrated 
with color. Like Swedenborg, Edmonds attached specific symbolic qualities 


14 Tallmadge was convinced that this purpose was valid when he received two separate state- 
ments of it in almost identical phrasing, over a year apart: one by the Southern protectionist 
John C. Calhoun, the other by the Northern liberal, Dr. William Ellery Channing: “It is to draw 
mankind together in harmony, and convince skeptics of the immortality of the soul.” 
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to colors: gold, affection; silver, wisdom; blue, truth; bronze, earthly affec- 
tion; violet, a desire to progress; crimson, love and wisdom combined. Every 
picture contained some dynamic action and a clear allegorical meaning. 

Lake Managua, which the Judge had seen on a trip to Central America in 
the winter of 1852, formed the background for one magnificent picture, 
which he projected for his listeners in three sections, at intervals of a few 
days. Here Edmonds saw cultivation improving the rugged countryside — 
some spirits teaching, others studying the planets and careening through 
space in the train of a comet. Music filled a great temple, which was decor- 
ated with such inscriptions as “God is love” and “Love one another.” The pain 
and sorrow which were always part of Edmonds’ spirit world appeared here 
in a sweatshop, where workmen slaved at making clothes in an atmosphere 
that reminded him of Sing Sing. But, like Bunyan, Edmonds invariably pro- 
jected one pilgrim — in this dream, himself — who was moving upward and 
striving to help others. The high point was a mansion, surrounded by a deep 
blue stream (Truth), and his wife standing on the piazza leaning toward him, 
her hands clasped in a gesture of affection. “If this is heaven,” Edmonds 
exclaimed, “oh, may I be worthy of it!” In the second installment of this 
moving-picture more spirits became aware of his presence, and some envied 
the advance made in their territory by a mere human being. He was about 
to address the assembly on the subject of the soul’s knowledge, when he saw 
that Sarah, again on the piazza, and bathed in a stream of violet light, this 
time had her back to him. (In space as on earth, Sarah could not bear to hear 
her husband lecture.) The third installment presented countless worlds as 
clear silver balls of light revolving in their orbits, and in far distant space, 
more whirling worlds, and radiant spirits floating in to welcome him. From a 
box resembling the Ark of the Covenant Edmonds was given spirit garments, 
which enabled him to fly along with the others. At last he was bidden to take 
these off, and told, “These are not yet yours, but ready for you when next 
you come.” “And so,” the Judge sadly concluded, “I pass down the mountain 
and back to earth again.” 

As pictorial mediums were rare, John Edmonds was pleased to exchange 
experiences with a fellow-craftsman, Josiah Wolcott of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Wolcott was a sign painter by trade, who became a convert to spiritual- 
ism at a Boston séance when he discovered his own gifts. Lacking the Judge’s 
self-starting power, Wolcott could only visualize scenes by having a medium 
press his hand or head on Wolcott’s forehead. But Wolcott could paint, 
as the Judge could not. Like Edmonds, Wolcott saw a dynamic kind of 
vision with figures in motion, which seemed to be reality; and a static 
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kind which impressed him merely as a painted picture. Some of his visions 
were simply compositions; others had symbolic meaning, but they did not 
extend to Edmonds’ sustained dramatic allegory. If Wolcott saw less color 
than Edmonds, he was equally concerned with the effect of light; one scene, 
he said, should have been painted on a semi-transparent canvas and illumin- 
ated from behind, like stage ѕсепегу.!5 The New Hampshire lands provided 
the material for one grandiose conception, where in the gray morning twi- 
light a heavenly host appeared and attached a plow to heaven by a golden 
cord, while Christ's face was illuminated by the rosy sunrise. The meaning 
was clear: Christ and the angels were ready to help man in the sowing and 
harvest of Divine Truth. Wolcott was worried about his new powers, which 
drove him to project visions on canvas when he should have been working at 
his paying job of ornamenting Concord omnibuses. But Edmonds was un- 
qualified in his admiration of a pictorial medium who could actually realize 
what he saw. "Why, the painting of the architecture alone of these scenes," he 
wrote Wolcott, ^would immortalize the artist." ! Edmonds encouraged his 
friend by using his "Invitation to the Spirit Land" as the frontispiece for the 
first volume of his book, Spiritualism. A product of Wolcott's Boston period, 
the picture shows no relation to the New Hampshire countryside; its archi- 
tecture, trees, and mountains are Italian Renaissance, and the human beings 
embark for the other shore in a gondola. But the two beckoning angels 
(decently clothed) have a kind of elfish, feminine charm, and the central 
figure of Christ has a luminous power reminiscent of Blake. 

Spiritualism got a boost in the first issue of Putnam's Magazine ( January 
1853), whose founder, George P. Putnam, was not averse to sensational topics 
that might increase circulation. Horace Greeley, who had given the Fox 
sisters a favorable press in the Tribune, helped to launch the new magazine 
by "Modern Spiritualism," a cautious article asking for open-minded exam- 
ination of the new faith. It was too late, Greeley said, to brush the movement 
aside as a mere human imposture; if old Nick was at the bottom of it, that 
must be proved. “Let us not fear to open our eyes,” he warned, “lest we see 
something contrary to our pre-conceptions of Nature and Providence." 

If this article raised the hopes of Circle Number One, these were soon 
dashed by a violent attack, headed "Impostures and Delusions," in the April 


15 While the grown-ups in Concord seemed to Wolcott to have little more spirituality than New 
Hampshire granite, the boys at the summer swimming hole were surprisingly cooperative in 
posing as “life” subjects for his angels. And, as Wolcott studied nature to learn how to realize 
his dreams, every cloud, hill, bush, and stream took on a charm not previously noticed. 

18 Wolcott did indeed hope for renown; one of his pictures was "daguerreotyped" on his brain 
with the signature "Raphael." 
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25 issue of the Washington, D.C. National Intelligencer, published and 
edited by Gales and Seaton. This anonymous writer expressed horror at the 
spread of what seemed to him the most dangerous mania of the day, com- 
parable to the insane millennialism of the Millerites, and the lawless vagaries 
of the Mormons (whose financial and marital irregularities were then being 
investigated by Congress). Reviewing similar “possessions” in the Middle 
Ages and seventeenth-century New England, the writer admitted that some 
fact was undoubtedly mixed up with the fancy of all these hysterical waves, 
but he denied that any true fact was ever clearly seen by a devotee of 
lycanthropy, witchcraft, or spiritualism. The Salem hangings, however cruel, 
seemed to him necessary to stem the tide of a horrible monomania. The 
strong hand of the law, he maintained, must now suppress the current 
Rochester knockings, “with their kindred train of rascalities and abomina- 
tions.” He praised the Massachusetts Legislature for turning over the ques- 
tion to its Committee on Education. Well aware of the danger of punishing 
any religious sect in a country where church and state were rigidly separated, 
and of the cry, “Persecution!” that the spiritualists would undoubtedly raise, 
the writer still felt that the madness had spread to such alarming proportions 
that it must be stopped at once. The insane asylums, he maintained, were 
overflowing with victims of this mental disease. Finally, he cited reports that 
“a leading member of the New York judiciary” (Edmonds) was consulting 
spiritual controls for advice on his judicial opinions. If true, he said, this fact 
would clinch his argument for prompt coercive legislative action. 

This fierce article, issued as it was from under the shadow of the nation’s 
capital, did indeed arouse a storm of protest from the faithful. A series of 
letters, pro and con, appeared in the National Intelligencer during the next 
four months. Nathaniel Tallmadge’s forceful defense of the movement in 
general and his friend Edmonds in particular appeared on May 2. He de- 
manded that the author of “Impostures and Delusions” drop his cloak of 
anonymity; until that was done, he would hold Gales and Seaton responsible 
for opinions printed in their paper without a name. What, he sadly asked, 
had happened to the respect for law and order that had always been the 
Intelligencer's policy? If the writer's desire for retaliation were put into effect, 
Tallmadge had no doubt that he himself would be one of those hanged. “Who 
could have conceived,” he asked, “that, at this advanced period of the nine- 
teenth century, while we are surrounded by the multiplied evidences of the 
rapid progress in science and the arts, we should witness such evidences of 
bigotry and superstition, and such a retrogression toward the Cimmerian 
darkness which spread like a pall over the ancient world?” As for the slander 
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on Edmonds, Tallmadge had known him as a fellow senator and judge in 
New York State, and the thirty years of their friendship had proved the 
Judge’s probity, intelligence, and cultivation. He saw Edmonds as one of the 
brightest luminaries on the New York bench, combining the profundity of 
Bacon with the intuition of Mansfield." 

In the meantime, the harried spiritualists continued to look for converts 
among the clergy. They had welcomed the Rev. Mr. Adin Ballou, founder of 
the Hopedale Community in Massachusetts, who declared his faith in the 
movement with An Exposition of Views Respecting the Spiritual Mani- 
festations (1852). But the Rev. Mr. Ballou, whose concept of the resurrection 
had been denounced even by his liberal Universalist denomination, was 
hardly a strong staff to lean on. Much was hoped for from the Review of the 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” delivered by the Rev. Mr. Charles Beecher at the 
April 1853 meeting of the Congregational Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, and printed by Putnam in May. 

Beecher took up the challenge that the orthodox investigate the movement, 
and really studied its history. The chance to take the stage on a burning 
question of the day was one that no Beecher could resist; but, having pre- 
viously undergone a trial of his orthodoxy, Charles carefully hedged his 
statements by references to the Greek Testament and the safe, pre-Christian 
neutral ground of Cicero’s De Divinatione. Weighing the claims of the ma- 
terialists (who argued for automatic cerebral action in the transmission of 
messages from the other side), against those of the idealists (who claimed 
that spirit controlled the communication between living and dead), Beecher 
found a slight balance in favor of the idealists. The part of his Review which 
delighted all spiritualists was his recognition of odyle as a genuine scientific 
phenomenon. In fact, Beecher was so charmed by odyle as a genuinely new 
method of explaining prophecy that he advocated a re-examination of Scrip- 
ture in the light of this force. “Whenever odylic conditions are right,” he 
maintained, “spirits can no more be repressed from communicating than 
water from jetting through the crevices of a dyke.” Having gone thus far, 


17 The author of the April 25 article replied to Tallmadge in the Intelligencer on May 23, under 
“Spiritual Manifestations” (still anonymous), If the movement was not wholly an imposture, 
it was entirely “a highly contagious and diseased condition of the nervous system and the mind.” 
To accept the evidence of mediums as proof of Christianity, and deny the authority of the Bible, 
was sheer blasphemy. He did not really mean to invoke the Salem hangings or the fires of 
Smithfield; but he stuck by his demand for legislative coercion. And the “wide rumors” about 
Judge Edmonds’ mixing spiritualism and law must be answered. 

Tallmadge made another reply in the Intelligencer of June 11. en! defending the whole 
movement against charges of insanity and materialism, Tallmadge met the specific charge con- 
cerning Edmonds, by a simple denial. Well aware of Bennett's similar accusation, he maintained: 
“No respectable citizen of New York would for a moment give countenance to such a charge.” 
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Beecher pulled himself up short. Except for the Mountain Cove group, he 
said, the spiritualists as a whole held totally wrong notions of the atonement, 
the resurrection, and the authority of Scripture, embracing "a polytheistic 
pantheism" which was only materialism in a subtle guise. They were capital- 
izing on the desire of all humankind to speak again with their beloved деа4.18 
As a Congregationalist, Beecher shared with Catholics and right-wing Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians an advantage denied to the more liberal Protestant 
sects; he could explain the vagaries of spiritualism on the grounds of daemonic 
possession, while Unitarians and Universalists, having reduced the Devil to 
a shadow, were left in this crisis without a scapegoat to fix the blame on. 

The spiritualists could — and did — quote the favorable parts of Beecher’s 
Review, and omit the denunciation. But such manipulation could not be 
applied to the report on experiments with table-tipping, issued June 27 from 
the Royal Institution of London by the celebrated Michael Faraday. To the 
faithful, who had been pleading for just such scientific investigation, Fara- 
day's negative report was a crushing blow. He found absolutely no instances 
of lifting by attraction, and concluded that the members of "tipping" circles 
actually moved the tables themselves — albeit involuntarily. Annoyed at the 
time which these experiments took from important research, Faraday said 
flatly that there was no more need of entering into a debate on this, than on 
any other scientific point. His letter, printed in the London Times and 
Athenaeum, and widely copied in American papers (it appeared in the 
National Intelligencer on July 16), was jubilantly received by enemies of 
the movement.!? 'The best reply the spiritualists could make at the time was 
to state that Faraday's experiments were inadequate and imperfectly con- 
trolled.2° Edmonds and Dexter, who had long since abandoned the crude 
method of table-tipping for their more rarefied skills, were not personally 
disturbed, but they regretted the damage that Faraday had done to the whole 
movement. 

In any case, Judge Edmonds had little time in July to defend his religious 

faith. A tense situation in the Special Term of the Supreme Court embroiled 
him in New York City politics. The case was "De Baun and Thistle vs. The 
18 "They weave," Beecher wrote, "the spell of exciting novelty; they excite the vague presenti- 
ment of boundless discovery, and unveil a dazzling horizon of an elysium without a Cross, where 
mankind shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. Drunk with this elixir, the millions surrender 
themselves to the implicit sway of — Waar Powxns? 
19 Charles С. Page, а Washington M.D., put out a pamphlet on Spirit-Rappings and Table- 
Tippings, confirming Faraday's заа The Philadelphia chemist Robert Hare also spoke 
against spiritualism, in the name of science. Hare, however, began his own experiments and 
soon became an enthusiastic convert. 


20 Not until 1024 was final vengeance executed, when a Los Angeles spiritualist issued a 
pamphlet on The Evolution of the Universe, transmitted from the shade of Michael Faraday. 
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Mayor and The City of New York,” an action brought by two taxpayers charg- 
ing the Mayor and the City Council with exceeding their authority in hiring 
Russ and Reid to lay pavements in the Bowery district. Known as “the Bowery 
paving case,” the action was part of a reform movement to cut down on 
bribery and corruption in city affairs. Previously Edmonds’ colleague Judge 
James Roosevelt had granted the taxpayers the restraining injunction they 
demanded against Russ and Reid, contractors. On July 2, Edmonds dissolved 
the injunction, giving the contractors and the municipal government a tem- 
porary victory, on the legal ground that no taxpayer had a right to bring such 
action; the proper channel for it, Edmonds ruled, was through the Attorney 
General of the state. Too keen a jurist to base his decision on anything but a 
point of law, Edmonds was enough of a politician to recognize the local im- 
plications of the case. He exonerated the Mayor and the Corporation from 
the charge of bribery, and the contractors from that of corruption, in this 
instance. And as a loyal Tammany man, he refused to consider the charge of 
general corruption in city government. “I would hate,” he said, “to have to 
pass on such a charge against those who have administered affairs for the 
past eight years.” 

Aware that his decision would antagonize not only Judge Roosevelt and 
the backers of De Baun and Thistle, but popular sentiment as well, Edmonds 
retired to the country for a vacation. On his return at the end of July, he read 
with increasing ire the renewed newspaper attacks on him. (The New Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle averred that he was now obliged to consult his dead 
wife about legal decisions.) Edmonds’ forceful reply appeared in the Herald 
of August 6. He had accepted his position on the bench, he said, with the 
understanding that he would administer the civil law according to the prin- 
ciples of Divine law, and his belief in the Christian religion remained un- 
shaken. In making his decisions, he insisted that he had consulted only the 
law of the land. But, since the assault was directed against his peculiar type 
of religious faith, adopted after he became a justice of the Supreme Court, 
he reasserted the dignity, morality, and respectability of spiritualism. 

Edmonds’ letter was too good copy to scrap; but Bennett, however stoutly 
he declared his confidence in the common sense of Herald readers, did not 
dare to print it without a corrective editorial. Granting the Judge’s sincerity 
and philanthropy, Bennett said, “We regret that this imposture should have 
gained a victim so distinguished.” Bennett's present concern was not with the 
increased number of lunatics in asylums, but with the threat of spiritualism 
to politics. If Edmonds was right, and there were hundreds of thousands of 
believers, Bennett exclaimed, “What an immense power they hold in their 
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hands! They may, henceforth, control all our political elections, state and 
national, and upset every party platform they do not like. They may break 
up the contracts of the Russ pavement or the Bowery railroad, without an 
injunction; they may revive the age of miracles.” 

Despite Bennett’s insinuation, no sign of spirit control appeared in Ed- 
monds’ handling of the Bowery paving case, or in his next important decision, 
in the case of William Calder, a British subject accused of forgery in England 
and wanted for extradition by the British government. Like the Metzger case, 
the Calder issue had national and international implications.?! Finding in- 
sufficient evidence against Calder, Edmonds firmly maintained that it was 
illegal, without executive intervention, to hold a prisoner for more than three 
days. On September 6 he discharged Calder from custody. The case showed a 
nice balance of keen cross-examination, fair, independent judgment, and dis- 
crimination between executive and judicial powers; clearly the spirits had 
nothing to do with Edmonds release of William Calder. 

Yet John Edmonds did enjoy other-worldly consolation during the stormy 
fall months of 1853. On September 8 he saw the spirits of his dead son and 
daughter, as well as that of his wife. He basked in the admiring glances of 
Sarah’s spirit neighbors, who marveled at the strong love which not only 
raised “a mortal to the skies,” but also brought “an angel down.” Bacon, in 
an atmosphere of blue meteors, indicative of truth, watched the communion 
between Sarah and John. On September 10 this vision was renewed in a blaze 
of bronze, blue, claret, and green light, with a stream of gold, pouring down 
like lava to show the upward way. Again John acquiesced when Sarah said 
that his time had not come — he had yet much good to do on earth. When 
he saw on the wall of her home the shield he had recently adopted: an arm 
with a ferule and the motto, “The truth against the world,” he was even more 
deeply convinced that the revelation was genuine. On September 15 he re- 
lived Sarah’s death scene, and saw her spirit body floating in the air beneath 
those of their dead children. This grimly satisfying picture was lightened by 
some realistic details of earth: Sarah’s rocking chair, and her work table, one 
of their first purchases — “It’s good yet,” she assured him; and his lieutenant’s 
uniform, hanging at the head of the bed. Next he took his wife riding in a 
tandem drawn by a four-in-hand of Arabian horses. John delighted in this 


21 On August 23, after examining Calder at the Special Term of the Supreme Court, Edmonds 
wrote to President Franklin Pierce about the dubious nature of the evidence against Calder. On 
the 29th he again wrote to Pierce, stating that under the circumstances only the executive could 
remand the prisoner to custody. William L. Marcy, Secretary of State and a former acquaintance 
of Edmonds, replied for the President on September 1, stating that the executive had no power 
to control a judge, but delicately suggesting that Edmonds reconsider his decision. 
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kind of sporting drive, which used to terrify Sarah. Now she took it calmly; 
only the presiding spirit chaperone objected to Edmonds’ speed. When John 
let Sarah out at the gate, she swung her hat around her fingers, just as she 
used to do in their courting days. 

But along with these soul-satisfying visions, an increasing number of dark 
spirits crowded in. Always a part of Edmonds’ other-worldly revelations, 
these creatures — a murderer hanged on the gallows, a fallen woman who 
committed suicide, a wicked sea captain, a wayward son — all thrust them- 
selves with deepening malevolence into the Judge’s consciousness. On Sep- 
tember 26 Edmonds turned these damaged souls back only with the help of 
the Circle and the shades of Bacon and Swedenborg. For the first time he 
realized that his own will was not strong enough to handle these fiends. 

“I buried my face in my hands,” he said, “and, for the first time in my life 
earnestly, though silently, prayed to God for his aid and protection, for never 
before had I been made so conscious of needing it.” 

On October 2, humbled by contrition for his sins, especially for the wrongs 
he had done Sarah on earth, John gratefully accepted the pressure of his 
wife's hand. He contemplated with horror the chronicle of his life, marked 
on the walls of their spirit bedroom in characters of black, red, silver, and 
gold. Gently, Sarah led him from the room — but his next vision was even 
more terrifying: a fiery volcano which he could only compare to the human 
heart, as Hawthorne did in “Earth’s Holocaust.” 

One dark spirit, a murderer whom Edmonds nicknamed Misfortune, was 
grateful for the Judge’s help in leading him to repentance, and warned him 
of the earthly plans being laid for his destruction. Others, however, continued 
to torment him. Not yet convinced that there was a devil, John saw one spirit 
who looked very much like Satan, floating on a dark, lowering cloud, scorn 
and determination on his face, and his brain a furnace blazing with red flame. 
Knowing how highly Edmonds prized his worldly reputation, the fiends laid 
plans to strike at this vulnerable point. “Let him feel this neglect everywhere,” 
they mocked. “Let the world put slights upon him. If we cannot make him 
flinch, we can make him suffer.” On October 7 John Edmonds cried out, “I 
am indeed becoming crucified!” 

The Judge himself contributed to this crucifixion when he allowed Part- 
ridge and Brittan to proceed with the publication of the first volume of 
Spiritualism, written (at least in the earthly sense) by Edmonds and his 
friend Dr. Dexter, with an Appendix by Nathaniel Tallmadge. With the full 
record of his religious faith before the public at the end of September, Ed- 
monds announced in the Herald of October 11 that he was a candidate for 
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re-election to the Supreme Court of the First District. The Democratic party, 
split into two factions, held two nominating conventions in October: the 
liberal wing at Syracuse, the old Tammany group in New York. Both conven- 
tions unanimously renominated all the justices of the Kings County Supreme 
Court whose terms had expired — except for Edmonds, who was rejected 
from both halls with equal unanimity. The Herald's editorial of August 6 had 
struck the entering wedge, and Edmonds’ own book completed the cleavage 
between himself and his party. Tribute was offered to Edmonds’ private 
probity and judicial integrity, but the rejection was made because of his 
belief in spiritualism. Nor was there any gratitude from the Tammany 
sachems for the Judge’s decision in the Bowery paving case, favorable to the 
City Corporation. Edmonds’ humiliation was complete when he sat en banc 
at the October term of the Supreme Court and listened to the presiding 
Justice, James Roosevelt, reverse the decision of his “learned colleague.” On 
this occasion Roosevelt triumphantly re-granted his original injunction to 
De Baun and Thistle against the Mayor and the City Corporation, which 
Edmonds had rescinded. 

Archibald Hilton, Tammany’s choice for Edmonds’ place, offered to with- 
draw in Edmonds’ favor. Edmonds letter to Hilton, declining the offer, was 
printed at his own request in the Herald of November 1. Announcing his 
withdrawal from public office, Edmonds stated that the most important issue 
in the whole affair was the denial that a person in an elective position had the 
right to choose his own religious belief. However heartening the messages 
of personal sympathy that poured in, there was no word about this all-im- 
portant principle, which was here being sacrificed to the popular demand 
for conformity. “I cannot,” he wrote, “consent to serve my countrymen in an 
official position, until they shall be fully prepared to award to me, and to the 
tens of thousands who think as I do, the ‘free enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession; which we claim as our birthright.” The obscurity of private practice, 
Edmonds proudly averred, would be a better vantage point than the bench 
in the battle for religious freedom; and he let the Herald readers know that 
he intended to fight. Bennett, his purpose accomplished, let this letter go 
without a critical editorial. 

John Edmonds’ retirement from public service was compensated by an 
enrichment of his life in the spheres. On the evening of November 10 he 
floated away from the Circle gathered in his library up to his cherished spirit 
home, to the accompaniment of the “Happy land” hymn. Standing by the 
balustrade on the edge of a precipice, John looked down with his wife at the 
light gradually moving over the dark places, and accepted Sarah’s advice to 
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forget men’s praise and find happiness in doing God’s will. On the evening of 
November 22 Sarah met him in the garden, and leaned on his arm as they 
went up to the house, saying, “Is not this like old times, now?” Over the door 
of his room was his revision of Dante’s line, which he had once planned for 
the entrance to Sing Sing: “Leave not Hope behind.” Delighted to see that 
many of the hieroglyphics of his crimes had been wiped off the wall, he 
knelt down with Sarah and their two spirit children to pray in the golden 
light streaming from the altar. He was now able to see each spirit distinctly, 
and was especially pleased by his son Sam, who had died at the age of three, 
but was now a young man, the replica of his father twenty years before. The 
attendant spirits sang “John Anderson, My Jo,” an old favorite of Sarah’s. 
When John started to look back as they left the room, Sarah playfully re- 
minded him of Lot’s wife. “Go on as you have begun,” she advised. 
During the years of the Judge’s constant attendance at Circle No. 1, his 
youngest daughter Laura had remained aloof from the séances. Brought up 
in the Catholic religion of her mother, Laura was suspicious of the new faith. 
Among the torments that Edmonds endured during the fall of 1853 was his 
discovery of a particularly hellish plan of the evil spirits (similar to the plot 
of Poe's "Fall of the House of Usher") to work upon Laura until she should be 
made insane, and throw her into a trance, so that her father would think 
her dead and bury her alive. Late in 1853 Edmonds felt that the fiends were 
sufficiently under control to allow Laura to witness a spirit conversation be- 
tween himself and Sarah. The naturalness of this interview broke down 
Laura's resistance, and she became quite convinced when a medium unknown 
to herself or to Sarah Edmonds was able to complete the mother's dying 
message to her child. Soon Laura, who knew only English and boarding-school 
French, began to develop the powers of a linguistic medium. She and her 
cousin Jennie Keyes talked to the Judge in Spanish, which he had learned in 
Central America.?? Laura also developed something of her father's ability 
to visualize dramatic scenes; at their Circle, Edmonds often yielded to her 
his usual position of first speaker. If Laura still had doubts about the superi- 
ority of the new over the old faith, these were dispelled on March 30, 1854, 
when the spirit of Charlemagne handed Edmonds his gauntlet and sword, 
making the Judge his deputy to atone for the wrongs he had done in the old 
empire. In the entire upper sphere, he told Laura, he had seen no Pope or 


23 A visiting Greek, Mr. Evangelides, was amazed not only by Laura's fluency in his language, 
but also by her astonishing revelations about his affairs. Her polyglot skill extended to nine or 
ten languages, including Latin, Italian and Hungarian; particularly impressive to Edmonds was 
his daughter's command of the Chippewa and Monomonie Indian dialects, which he had 
learned in 1836 when agent for Indian affairs in Michigan. 
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priest. “Lady, I too have been a Catholic,” he said. “Hold fast to your present 
belief and great will be your reward." 

Edmonds' spiritual opportunities were further enriched in December 1853 
when he became acquainted with Mrs. A. T. Hall of Boston, a writing me- 
dium, and Mrs. Helen Leeds of West Roxbury, a seeing and speaking 
medium.?? Visits were exchanged between "The New Circle" in West Rox- 
bury and "Circle No. 1" in New York; a highly satisfying experiment of 
simultaneous interviews with the same controls, a kind of four-way spiritual 
telegraph, was effected by the two sympathetic circles. 

In March 1854 the spiritualists at last got the chance to present a petition 
to the national legislature asking for official investigation of their claims. 
Samuel Brittan got 13,000 signatures, with Nathaniel Tallmadge proudly 
heading the list, and Edmonds near the top; he persuaded General Shields, 
a member of the Senate, to read the petition at a joint meeting of both 
houses. Unfortunately Shields felt obliged to comment on the delusions of 
the movement, opening the way to jocular debate from the floor. Since mes- 
sages were the chief matter concerned, one member suggested referral to the 
Postmaster General. Another stated that spirits knew no boundaries, and the 
affair must be turned over to the Secretary of State. Embarrassed by this 
ribaldry, Shields made no motion to turn the question over to a committee, 
and the petition was laid on the table forever. 

Edmonds had his own troubles this year, suffering from an illness of several 
months that nearly killed him. But again he found a sweet spiritual kernel 
in this bitter nut. His own controls diagnosed his disease, and found a medium 
two hundred miles away who made the proper curative prescription. It was 
after this illness that Edmonds discovered his own latent healing powers; by 
means of the laying on of hands, he was able to help several mentally dis- 
turbed persons. And in August 1854 he had so far recovered as to receive 
from a new control, George Washington, a complete treatise on government 
in the spheres, which the Judge regarded as a blueprint for the reform of 
American politics and law. 

These interviews with Washington, together with some dramatic séances 
in New York and West Roxbury, were recorded in the Sacred Circle, a 
monthly magazine begun by Edmonds in 1854, with his friends Dexter and 
Warren as fellow editors. Interspersed among the “spirit” messages were 


23 Mrs. Leeds knew fewer languages than Laura, but had the advantage of Speaking in Chinese, 
a tongue understood by no one in the Circle. She almost destroyed the пон harmony 
by intimating to Edmonds that an earthly communion between two li ving ings might have 
some advantage over spiritual embraces. The Judge, faithful to Sarah’s shade, managed to avert 
this disaster, 
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poems, stories, and dialogues, in the sentimental taste of the day. Mrs. Sweet, 
through the congenial spirit of Felicia Hemans, gave a woman's view of the . 
other world, and Major Raines sent his latest physical experiments from 
Mackinac. For the time being Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter changed 
roles, the Judge recounting some medical cures, the Doctor presenting a 
pictorial vision. 

During the first year of the Sacred Circle the Judge came another cropper. 
A story by Ferdinand C. Ewer in the Pioneer, a San Francisco monthly, called 
“The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st," recounted the miraculous 
revelations of John Е. Lane before, during, and after death.” Ewer sent a 
copy of the magazine to Edmonds, in the hope that he would accept the 
fiction as true. Edmonds rose to the bait, and reprinted the first half of the 
story in the November 1854 Sacred Circle, with a commendatory letter from 
his friend J. E. Austin of San Francisco. To the second half, in the December 
number, he added his own statement that he found nothing in it too mar- 
velous to believe. He also wrote Ewer a flattering letter, recounting recent 
communications from the shade of John F. Lane. When the story was again 
reprinted in the Christian Spiritualist, with Editor Toohey's endorsement, 
Ewer decided that the hoax had gone far enough. 

Ewers letter denouncing Judge Edmonds’ folly in believing such a mon- 
strous fabric of lies appeared in the Herald of March 12, 1855. Here, Ewer 
said, was the answer to those who thought there must be something in a belief, 
when held by so accomplished a discerner of testimony as John Edmonds. 
The Judge was completely oblivious to the physical misstatements which 
Ewer had deliberately inserted (a magnetic needle, for example, was jerked 
from north to southwest several times, of its own accord ). Clearly, Ewer said, 
the episode proved that the Judge was not only incapable of weighing evi- 
dence about spiritualism, but was even anxious to deceive himself on the 
subject. If the high oracle of the spiritualists was thus shown up, Ewer be- 
lieved that the whole sect must soon look for a place to hide. 

Edmonds, of course, replied — in the Herald of March 14. Some of the old 
fight had gone out of him, but he did not hesitate to denounce Ewer as a 
fraud. The episode confirmed the experience of years in the criminal court, 
that a fair exterior could conceal evil passions. But, the Judge maintained, it 
by no means destroyed either his confidence in human nature or his reliance 
on spirit communion. Another spiritualist, W. J. Baner, trying to save the 


?* Critics noticed the suspicious resemblance between this story and Poe's "The Strange Case of 
Mr. Valdemar.” But Ewer insisted that the only works of Poe he had read at the time were 
“The Raven” and “The Bells,” and disclaimed any ambition to become “The Poe of the Pacific.” 
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sect from ridicule, spoke up in the same issue of the Herald, denying that 
many New York believers accepted the hoax, or that Edmonds was a Sir 
Oracle among them.” 

By 1855 the Judge had recovered enough equilibrium to publish in the 
Sacred Circle a lively dialogue (doubtless by another hand), entitled “Spirit- 
ualism — its Tendencies, with Dominie Beers Objections and Sympathies 
Aroused." The Dominie voices the current rumor that Edmonds is a "shat- 
tered intellect — totally gone." Painter Burnish, spokesman for the Judge, 
denies that Edmonds should be called insane because he quit Tammany Hall. 
If he is a "one-idea" man, what of it? “If that one idea is broad enough,” 
Burnish says, "and embraces all other reformatory and humanitary ideas, and 
all the philosophy of our natures and of the surrounding creation, and gives 
us a truer comprehension of God and of our relations to each other, where's 
the objection?" 

Edmonds had reason to feel satisfied with the progress of his "one idea" in 
1855. He and Dexter brought out the second volume of Spiritualism, and the 
newly formed Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge published a 
large book, The Healing of the Nations, which included the revelations of the 
blacksmith seer, Charles Linton, edited by Nathaniel Tallmadge. On Feb- 
ruary 16 Tallmadge and Edmonds spoke at a great meeting in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, where Robert Hare the chemist, ex-Congressman Warren Chase, 
and Emma Hardinge, the charming British actress, also appeared. 

In 1859 Greeley opened the columns of the Tribune to Edmonds for a 
series of letters later published in book form. With the opening letter on 
March 13 the Judge admitted the truth of the old saw, that he who tries his 
own case has a fool for a client — but he grimly re-ascended the public 
witness stand to bear spiritual testimony before his fellow-men. 

He assumed the role of prophet in May 1861 when he lectured to a group 
of spiritualists in New York, reading one paper written eleven years earlier, 
another eight years eaxlier, both prophesying the Civil War. Unfortunately 
the Judge had not previously printed these papers, and was thus open to the 
charge made against so many other-worldly prophecies, that they appeared 


25 Baner’s letter aroused Ewer to a fresh attach in the Herald of April 16. “Well may His Honor 
exclaim, ‘Save me from my friends!’ " jibed Ewer. Ewer said that he did not want to kick a man 
when he was down — merely to recommend to the sympathy of the public a great man whose 
wits were surely turning. 

Samuel Hueston, New York publisher, reprinted Ewer’s story, with the pertinent letters, as а 
pamphlet: "The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st, 1854, and how Judge Edmonds was 
Hocussed; or, Fallibility of "Spiritualism' sed." Hueston added an anonymous note from 
San Francisco, stating that there was a real John F. Lane, a West Point graduate who committed 
suicide in the Florida War in 1836. 
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only after the disaster had ocurred. In a preface to Douglas Home's Incidents 
in My Life (March 1863) Edmonds expressed the wistful hope that Home 
might succeed better than himself in reaching a large audience, but also the 
fear that materialism and the evil passions stirred up by the War must retard 
spiritualistic advance. Yet, however sensitive to bloodshed, Edmonds did not 
stand aloof from the conflict. One of the first public men in New York City 
to speak up for Abolition, he was president of the Union League Club and 
Lincoln’s ardent supporter. Even though he knew that Lincoln as well as his 
wife sometimes attended séances, he helped to protect Lincoln from the 
dangerous label of “spiritualist,” and publicly denied that he was a religious 
advisor to the President.?6 

Whatever barriers existed to restrict communication between Lincoln and 
Edmonds were removed by the Presiden't death. On June 9, 1865, Edmonds 
enjoyed one of his most poignant spirit interviews, with Lincoln and his 
slayer John Wilkes Booth. Lincoln was the first person Booth encountered 
in the upper world, and Booth was driven to remorseful despair by Lincoln’s 
gentle, sorrowing countenance. Lincoln himself was confused in the strange 
surroundings, but knew enough about spiritualism to remain calm. Anguish 
for his family chiefly concerned him; the nation, he then believed, would 
survive through the good sense of his countrymen and the wisdom of his 
successor, Andrew Johnson. In November 1866 Lincoln began to worry about 
the Union, and again spoke to Edmonds, this time about the mistakes being 
made in Reconstruction. In ten successive interviews of three to four hours 
each, Lincoln outlined his plans. The mystic in Edmonds was convinced by 
what Lincoln's shade told him, but Edmonds the student of evidence felt 
obliged to check his findings. This he did in the Astor Library and the State 
Library in Albany, with added confirmation from Congressional records. In 
February 1867 Lincoln again communicated, urging Edmonds to get the 
study out before Congress adjourned. The Judge complied, sending Recon- 
struction of the Union as a letter to E. D. Morgan, United States Senator 
from New York, and also publishing it as a pamphlet. Edmonds' recom- 


26 The Boston Gazette's report of a White House séance on April 23, 1863, showed Lincoln the 
humorist making witty comments on Charles Shockle's revelations, and enjoying the spectacle 
of Stanton having his ears pinched and Welles pulled by the beard — but there were other 
occasions when Lincoln seriously listened to ndi mediums as Charles Colchester and Nettie 
Colburn. (See, e. g, Nettie Colburn Maynard, Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? [Phila- 
delpbia 1891].) 

In July 1863 Edmonds’ son-in-law James Gilmore asked the Judge if he would conduct a 
legal investigation of the New York City draft riots, which the Tribune editors believed were 
inspired by erheads. Edmonds agreed to do the job if the President asked him to, although 
he feared that his life would then not be worth a plugged nickel. But Lincoln did not ask 
Edmonds to make this sacrifice, 
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mendations were tougher on the South than might have been expected from 
Lincoln, but they did show a keen analysis of Southern social and economic 
problems, which few Northerners understood in 1867. And, having learned 
by painful experience the popular prejudice against spiritual messages, Ed- 
monds published the work as his own, with no mention of his eminent spirit 
control. 

Meanwhile Edmonds continued to maintain an active law practice. In 
1863 he paid what his mentor Francis Bacon called the lawyer's debt to his 
profession by publishing Statutes at Large of the State of New York, a five- 
volume work with elaborate notes, which became a standard reference book 
for bench and bar. In preparation for this job he perused 45,000 pages of 
Statute Law and some 25,000 reported cases. Two more volumes followed 
in the revised edition of 1869.?" Whether, as some of his friends averred, 
Edmonds should have been Chief Justice of the United States, may be open 
to question; but certainly in his own time he had no superior in the knowledge 
of New York State law. He was one of the few American judges whose de- 
cisions were quoted in the English courts. His publications show a keen legal 
mind at work; they are the answer to the charges that the spirits dictated 
his decisions and weakened his intellect. The only links between these reports 
and the Judge's spiritualist writings are the concern for humanity and the 
urge to temper justice with mercy. 

John Edmonds prized the recognition of his legal achievement; but he was 
even more pleased by the increasing volume of correspondence from Amer- 
ican and English spiritualists; in later years he indeed deserved the title of 
"oracle" to the faithful, which Baner had denied him in 1855. In July 1862 
he talked with his father, Samuel Edmonds, who was showing Martin Van 
Buren about the spirit world. In April 1863 the shade of his brother Francis, 
who had often scoffed at John's belief, acknowledged that John was right all 
the time. His sense of closeness to Sarah never left him, but his power as a 
pictorial medium began to fade. Yet in February 1874, when Edmonds was 
mortally ill, he received one of the most vivid communications of his spiritual 
life. The preceding November, Rufus Peckham, Judge of the New York State 
Court of Appeals, died in mid-ocean when the "Ville du Havre," on which he 
was a passenger, was sunk after colliding with the British "Loch Earn." 
Peckham and Edmonds had been friends for thirty years, but had never 
discussed spiritualism. Now, three months after death, Peckham’s spirit re- 


27 Two other legal publications are worthy of notice. An Address to his Law Students (1864) 
is a brief epitome E: his legal ideals, illuminated by history and salted by shrewd observations 
from his own practice. Reports of Select Cases (1868) reviews in a highly readable form some 
of his most celebrated cases while he was on the bench of the New York courts. 
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minded Edmonds of their last meeting at the Court of Appeals in Albany, 
and told him that John’s thoughts had reached him in the upper world. He 
sought out his old friend to send a message to the families of those lost in the 
shipwreck. There was nothing, he said, that the captain could have done to 
avert a collision. His special concern was to reassure those who feared that 
their loved ones’ spirits must wait for the Last Trumpet to summon them 
from the deep. He did indeed review his whole life in the last surviving 
moments; while he would not have chosen that way to die, he felt no sense 
of fear, cold, or suffocation. With his wife wrapped in his arms, he felt his 
mother lift them both bodily out of the wave, and upward. Death was no 
shadow, but an illumination. Peckham added greetings from Martin Van 
Buren and Nathaniel Tallmadge (who died in 1864); they both helped to 
hook up the electro-magnetic current to earth.?9 

On March 13, 1874, his seventy-fifth birthday, John Edmonds wrote out 
' precise instructions for his funeral. Bearers were to be his favorite law stu- 
dents: among them, his partner, William H. Field, Judge Amasa Parker of 
Albany, and Samuel J. Tilden. His instructions for burial were explicit: he 
wished to be placed in the family plot at Hudson, not beside his wife, but 
in the same grave, so that they might be united in death as in life. During 
his last illness he felt so close to Sarah that he believed she was actually at his 
side helping to nurse him. Although Edmonds had attended no orthodox 
church for years, his friend the Rev. Dr. Stephen Tyng of St. George's 
Episcopal Church acceded to his request that he conduct the funeral. The 
end came on Sunday, April 5; and after the services in New York, the body 
was taken by steamboat to Hudson. 

Spiritualists waited anxiously for the message which John Edmonds had 
promised to send from beyond. The first person to make contact was Mrs. 
Conant at a circle held in the Banner rooms in Boston, April 9. Edmonds told 
Mrs. Conant that the after-life was all he expected, and that he had not been 
sorry to part with his earthly body. 

Two more extensive and gratifying communications were received in 
London on May 10 and 17 by Mrs. Cora Tappan, who delivered them as 
public addresses at Cleveland Hall. The first message came from Theodore 
Parker (like Voltaire, a favorite control of mediums just because he had 
been a skeptic of spiritualism while on earth). Parker made a laudatory re- 
view of Edmond's legal and spiritual career, and added an emotional poetic 
elegy. The message on May 17, from Edmonds himself, was not only a tri- 


28 Edmonds' letter was printed in the Boston Banner of Light, and reprinted in the New York 
Herald. Е 
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umphant vindication of the Judge’s faith, but also a striking development of 
his pictorial method. The mountains and valleys, the multi-colored temple, 
the snowy blue atmosphere like a saint’s halo around John’s head, the ex- 
hilaration of flying, the elements of discord from wicked spirits — all these 
typical features of the Judge’s spirit scenes were re-visualized by his disciple. 
The Judge explained that he felt no suffering at death; he simply sprang into 
his new-found existence, renewed in health and strength. Not yet successful 
in talking to his daughters on earth, he was able to impress the mind of the 
sensitive Laura. The long desired reunion with Sarah was all that he had 
dreamed. He still felt a sense of unworthiness, but successive baths in a 
stream whose every drop first stung his flesh, and then became delightful, 
were purifying his spirit. There were satisfying greetings from Horace 
Greeley, who regretted his disavowal of the belief on earth; and from Pro- 
fessor John Mapes, who never recanted, but now admitted that Edmonds had 
portrayed the spirit world more accurately than he. And, at the head of 
successive spirit circles were some of the Judge’s favorite people: Mesmer, 
Washington, Napoleon, Lincoln, and of course Franklin, who was still in 
charge of electricity. 

James Burns, director of the Progressive Library and Spiritual Institution 
in London, included Mrs. Tappan’s orations in the memorial volume of Ed- 
monds’ Letter and Tracts on Spiritualism (1874), the testimony of the faith- 
ful to Edmonds’ spiritual leadership, more meaningful to them than his serv- 
ice at the bench and bar. Obituaries in the New York City papers and the 
law journals, on the other hand, emphasized Edmonds’ political and legal 
contribution, touching lightly on spiritualism as a vagary in an otherwise 
brilliant career. Which side of the Judge’s personality was the Jekyll and 
which the Hyde, depends on the point of view. Certainly John Edmonds’ 
stubborn battle for the right to maintain and express an unpopular belief 
deserves a place in the chronicles of religious freedom. And unquestionably 
he tried to apply to his earthly life the dream of progress through unselfish 
service which he saw in the upper world. If he lacked the shaping power to 
fuse his visions into epic form, his creative visualizing of spirit scenes never- 
theless puts him with the genuine seers. Perhaps most significant in the 
strange story of John Worth Edmonds is the spiritual love affair which sur- 
vived twenty-four years of separation and ended in an ecstatic reunion 
beyond the grave.” 


29 Grateful acknowledgement for material on Edmonds is made to the New York State Library, 
The New York Public Library, the Library of the New-York Historical Society, the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University, the Hou Collection of the Library of Congress, and the 
Columbia University Library. 
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Directory of Printing, Publishing, Bookselling 
& Allied Trades in Rhode Island to 1865 


By Н. Grenn Brown AND Mauve О. Brown 


INCE the publication in 1942 of G. L. McKay’s Register of Artists, 
Engravers, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Printers and Publishers in New 
York City, 1633-1820, The New York Public Library has published, in 1949, 
R. G. Silver's Boston Book Trade, 1800-25, and in 1953 his Baltimore Book 
Trade, 1800-25, and in 1950 the writers’ Directory of the Book-Arts and 
Book Trade in Philadelphia to 1820. The directory for Rhode Island resem- 
bles these but includes all of the smallest state rather than its principal city 
alone, and extends the period covered. The history of printing in the state and 
the nineteenth century activity in the Providence metropolitan area, the long 
period in which the state's General Assembly convened in various cities and 
towns, and the size of Rhode Island combined to make the state the most 
logical unit to deal with. 

This directory brings together entries from thirty-six Providence city 
directories dating from 1824, four Newport directories, and one for Paw- 
tucket-Woonsocket and in addition, information gleaned from mastheads, 
editorial comments, and advertisements of over fifty newspapers — from Bris- 
tol, East Greenwich, Kingston, Newport, Pawtucket, Phenix, Providence, 
Wakefield, Warren, Westerly, Wickford, and Woonsocket. A selected group 
of bibliographies and histories was used to supplement these sources. 

From all sources directory information was compiled for the trades men- 
tioned in the title; complementing this is historical information on the news- 
papers and magazines of the period taken directly from all that could be 
located, and at the end, a chronological index to the periodicals and a chrono- 
logical index to personal and institutional names. 

What has been added to this directory through the combination of annual 
entries and through the editing and added notes is an increment to be ac- 
cepted with understanding, for the major sources are simply the individual 
directories and newspapers. À few scholarly studies were consulted, but there 
are undoubtedly others which might have added facts or corrected errors 
if there had been time for the research. However, for the nineteenth century 
period so little has been done that the compilers believe that the bringing 
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together of related entries with such notes as we can supply from scan- 
ning the directories and newspapers of the time will not be a disservice to 
scholars. | 

At the least a great number of entries over a long period is brought to- 
gether in a single publication, but in the process something more than a 
simple directory develops. Partnerships, for example, are charted in detail, 
sometimes with notes and references. The shortest recorded is the partner- 
ship of Joseph Knowles and B. H. Wheeler as owners of the Rhode Island 
American. For a few days between May 4 and May 11, 1882, they were either 
partners with Daniel Mowry, 3rd, or joint owners of Mowry’s paper, but on 
May 11 the paper was Mowry’s again and it continued under Mowry's sole 
ownership until February 1, 1833, when it was discontinued. The Providence 
Patriot of May 9, 1832, and the Literary Subaltern of May 11 made lively 
news of this maneuver. 

John Miller, printer, publisher, bookseller, etc., who is best known as a 
publisher of the Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal from 1824-86, was also 
at various times publisher of the Religious Intelligencer, with Barbour 
Badger, the Rhode Island American with William Mann, the Providence 
Journal with George Paine, and was a partner in printing, binding, and book- 
selling ventures with Edward Grattan, John Hammond, and John Hutchens. 
Hutchens was a partner with Miller in the first year of the publication of 
the Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal, but as Miller attended to the print- 
ing and publishing, it is most likely his account of that first year which ap- 
pears in the issue of Dec. 28, 1820. 

Josiah Jones, Сарт. Jones to his familiars, who learned printing from 
John Carter and continued practical printing until his death in 1868, started 
his career, with Bennett H. Wheeler, by the purchase in 1807 of the Provi- 
dence Phenix. His forthright and sometimes rowdy personality gave a dis- 
tinctly individual flavor to the Phenix and the Providence Patriot all through 
the chain of associations with Wheeler, Cranston, Maxcy, and Simons. 

It is from Cap’n. Jones that we know all that can be learned of the Wick- 
ford Skylight, since no copies of the paper could be located, and this is what 
he says of it in comments in the Providence Patriot of March 2, 9, 16 and 
April 30, 1831: 

“There is a Skylight in Wickford, which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Its 
influence on either side of the question [local politics] judging from what it 
has been, cannot be of much consequence." "The editor of the Wickford 
Skylight, we understand, is down on us a whole column... we anxiously 
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await receipt of a copy of the paper, which since the last eclipse, has not 
been seen in this region.” “We have been favoured by a friend with a copy of 
the Skylight, containing some lucid and able remarks in reply to our short 
paper.” “The editor of the Wickford Skylight 15`а blackguard.” 

This sort of incidental intelligence concerning publications which could 
not be located is another development of the scanning of the papers. Al- 
though no copy of the White Banner could be found, its existence was veri- 
fied by Southworth in the Literary Cadet of April 28, 1827, when he wrote 
that five numbers had been published and named the publisher and printer. 
The Tribune of the People, a whig paper, published weekly in Providence 
from Nov. 18, 1845, to March 31, 1846, or perhaps later, was anonymous in 
its own pages, but the Providence Almanac of 1846 listed G. W. Jackson 
as publisher and the Bristol Phenix of Nov. 22, 1845, says, “Received new 
paper Tribune of the People, got up, we presume, by James F. Simmons and 
Co.” Nathaniel Ames’s name in this directory may surprise some Massachu- 
setts neighbors, but Josiah Jones in the Providence Patriot, May 14, 1831, 
wrote: “The prospectus of a new paper entitled the Rhode Island Observer, 
to be published in this town on Saturdays, at $3 per annum, and conducted 
by Nathaniel Ames, Esq., author of A Mariners Sketches, has been issued 
by Messrs. Hammond and Hall. Although we are now about as thick as three 
in a bed, we think we can find room for Mr. Ames, and will do our best if 
we have to share a pillow, and lie on the edge of the bedstead. . . .” So far as 
we can discover there never was even a Vol. I, no. 1 to claim a corner of 
Jones’s pillow. 

Other editorial comment, sometimes autobiographical, sometimes bio- 
graphical with a bias, either by editors or by publishers has been noted. 
There are references to editors’ valedictories, such as Benjamin Hallett's in 
the Rhode Island American, Dec. 20, 1831 (supplemented by references to 
Southworth's unflattering remarks on Hallett in the Literary Subaltern of 
Dec. 31, 1831); Daniel Mowry's bitter one in the Microcosm, March 80, 
1883; Gaylord Clark's in the Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal, Sept. 12, 
1833; and Southworth’s in the Providence City Gazette, Dec, 6, 1833. When 
the Lily of the Valley was combined with the Rose of Sharon, Jan. 6, 1844, 
the publishers remark that the editor of the Lily had been intemperate, thus 
displaying a vice incompatible with the aims of a temperance paper; and 
when Cranston and Norman sold the Newport Daily News, they wrote in the 
issue of Oct. 15, 1856: "Our Junior editor has been absent for about two years, 
nearly all the time. Our senior editor is weary.” The first issue of the South 
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County Journal, June 12, 1858, explains how attempts were made six months 
previously to establish a paper in Wakefield; the South County Journal lasted 
only a year and then became the Narragansett Times, which continued pub- 
lication beyond the period of this directory. 

` Some time scholars will have to appraise the value of the contributions of 
the Rhode Island newspapers and journals of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and in spite of the significance of the major papers and of the jour- 
nals which took sides during Dorr's Rebellion and the reform of the constitu- 
tion, the compilers’ interests center about the men and the publications of the 
1820s and 1880s. In Rhode Island, as in other states, there was some scurril- 
ous journalism during this period, but the scandal mongers had little success. 
There was instead vigorous, independent, and, on the whole, decent journal- 
ism. Editors were outspoken, personal criticism was frank, sharp, sometimes 
bitter and biased, but seldom unrestrained by native decency. Furthermore, 
there was considerable independence, which made for lively journals, even 
if it also accounted for the short lives of many. 

There was a group of men of various political and religious beliefs, scattered 
throughout the state, which furnished Rhode Islanders both journalism and 
literature that was read so avidly that there were frequent complaints of 
papers being stolen from subscribers’ doorsteps or arriving from the Post 
Office in second-hand condition. Some of those whose activities became of 
unusual interest as the compilation progressed are James Atkinson and the 
Barbers of Newport; Hugh H. Brown, Francis Y. Carlile, Barzillai Cranston, 
Walter Danforth, William G. Goddard, Albert G. Greene, Benjamin Hallett, 
Cornelius and Josiah Jones, Joseph Knowles, John Miller, John Vose, W. H. S. 
Bayley of the Bristol Phenix, Ray Potter of Pawtucket, publisher of temper- 
ance and religious journals, Oliver Shaw, composer and music dealer, William 
Simons, Sr. and Jr., and Bennett H. Wheeler. 

The period is interesting not only for the men themselves but also for the 
intricate pattern of their endeavors. With the possible exceptions of Newport 
and Bristol, there was nowhere an outstanding, firmly established journal. 
Some were more successful than others, but some of the most able men were 
likely to be associated with less successful and short-lived papers. Conse- 
quently there were many changes of owners, editors, and printers, so that 
the names of these men arrange and rearrange themselves in the directory 
in a kaleidoscopic pattern. 

Hugh H. Brown bought the Providence Gazette from John Carter in 1814 
and in 1820 took Walter Danforth in partnership as editor. In 1825 the Rhode 
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Island American, which had been edited by Goddard, and the Providence 
Gazette were consolidated under the title Rhode Island American by Brown 
and Francis Y. Carlile, and Albert G. Greene was made editor. Carlile became 
the sole owner in 1827 and employed Benjamin Hallett as editor. Hallett also 
became editor of the Microcosm, which Carlile purchased from Walter Dan- 
forth late in 1827. Two years later, with Daniel Mowry as publisher, the 
American became the Rhode Island American, Statesman, and Gazette, hav- 
ing absorbed the Cadet and Statesman, the Statesman having previously 
absorbed Southworth’s Literary Cadet. Hallett went to Boston in 1831 to edit 
an anti-masonic paper, and Greene became editor of the Literary Journal in 
1838. Josiah Jones, Barzillai Cranston, and Bennett H. Wheeler were asso- 
ciated with the Providence Phenix. Cranston later published the Christian 
Monitor, 1824, and the Free Will Baptist, 1826-28, and between times printed 
the Christian Telescope. Wheeler became postmaster. Miller, Knowles, and 
Vose were all concerned with the early struggles of the Providence Journal, 
which eventually became the outstanding paper in Providence. 

Unique, and probably too independent for his own good, was Southworth. 
The Literary Cadet and the Literary Subaltern are so largely Sylvester S. 
Southworth in print that one wonders how he kept them going as long as he 
did. He wrote or re-wrote the news, produced editorials, essays, drama criti- 
cism, and continued stories, week after week, and except for the continued 
stories his work was better than most newspaper literature of the times. South- 
worth was naturally humanistic, pleaded the causes of unfortunate women 
and of the laborers, deplored the dog fights encouraged by town idlers on the 
river bridge, and defended the theater; but he was also touchy, stubborn, and 
at times decidedly wrong when he was sure that he was right. His ardent 
support of Henry Clay before the presidential election of 1832 seems to have 
turned into a comedy of erxors, largely brought on by Southworth's inability 
to cooperate or compromise, but it was a comedy with a bitter ending for 
him and left him more than ever alone in Providence and broken in spirit. 
He was neither the most important nor the most influential of the editors 
and publishers of Providence at the time, and all the journals he tried to 
establish were short lived. He is hardly representative either, but what he 
leftin print, particularly in the Literary Cadet and Literary Subaltern, mirrors 
himself and his contemporaries and their city sometimes with fascinating 
clarity and at other times with an equally fascinating distortion. 

On Jan. 1, 1881, Southworth with John L. Clark established a reading room, 
and the manuscript Providence Mercantile News Room Bulletin kept in this 
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reading room from March 1 to December 2, 1831 may be examined in the 
Brown University Library. One of its features is notice of the arrival of ships, 
with indication of cargoes; interspersed among such entries are bits of local 
news and gossip and news items from out of town papers, including those 
from England. There are even uncomplimentary entries scribbled by those 
who disliked Southworth’s political comments or who harbored some grudge 
against him. After one of these Southworth wrote a denunciation of this 
defiling of the Bulletin. 

Like other ventures of Southworth’s the Reading Room did not last long, 
but it represents an activity that may deserve a brief description. To the com- 
pilers the number of reading rooms, as distinct from circulating libraries, was 
surprising. There are about two dozen entries for the reading rooms, includ- 
ing entries concerning changes in management or sucession from one owner 
to another, and it is notable that half of these entries concern reading rooms 
in cities other than Providence and Newport. They begin to show up in 1829- 
30 and persist until the 1860s, though most are found in the period 1830-50. 
The reading rooms served quite a different purpose from that of the circulat- 
ing libraries; instead of supplying books, they provided a place for browsing 
among newspapers and magazines. Consequently, they were frequently 
established by newspapers on their own premises. The subscribers to the 
reading room then had access to the exchange papers which were received in 
the normal course of the journal’s business, but evidently in some of the more 
successful ventures, also were able to read current issues of magazines sub- 
cribed to by the reading room. Although it is sometimes a little difficult to 
distinguish between the circulating libraries and the reading rooms, their 
difference is implicit in an announcement of Jacob Frieze’s in the Manufac- 
turers and Farmers’ Journal of Jan. 6, 1884, in which he states that he has 
moved Foster's Circulating Library to College Street, adjoining the Exchange 
News Room. 

The specialized reading rooms, such as those for temperance, anti-masonry, 
and anti-slavery, were probably prototypes of the specialized reading rooms 
of today. The general reading room of 1830-1840 in Rhode Island is well rep- 
resented by one of the more successful ventures. Bennett Munro, of Bristol, 
issued a proposal for a news and reading room in November 1833. When he 
sold his interest in the Bristol Gazette in January 1834, he put this notice in 
the paper: “Subscribers to the reading room are requested to meet at six 
o'clock." W. H. S. Bayley continued this subsidiary activity of the Bristol 
Gazette, and the organization became known as the Bristol Periodical Read- 
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ing Room Association. In 1848 it advertised its annual meeting and a sale of 
“publications,” and finally in the Bristol Phenix of November 15, 1851, is a 
notice that periodicals, pamphlets, and papers belonging to the Bristol Read- 
ing Room Association are to be sold at auction, to members only. 

This auction was held at the office of L. W. Briggs, who is listed in the 
directory as a bookseller, but one wonders if similar closing-outs of reading 
rooms could have contributed to the 4,000 old newspapers offered at auction 
by T. Almy on July 24, 1841. In 1850, Hammond and Ferrin also advertised 
old newspapers at auction. The directory lists about fifty auctioneers. Many 
held book auctions only for brief periods, but a few maintained their business 
five, ten, to fifteen years or more. The Hoppins, Benjamin and son, and 
George, advertised auctions from 1783 to 1811. The earliest auction recorded 
was advertised in the Newport Mercury of August 31, 1762: “Books at auc- 
tion, just imported, at no. 2 Long Wharf, formerly possessed by John Miller.” 
The earliest in Providence was a sheriffs sale to satisfy a judgement of court 
and was advertised by Sheriff Paul Tew in the Providence Gazette of August 
28,1778; a catalog of the books could be seen at his house. In November 1780 
Robert Bell, auctioneer and bookseller from Philadelphia, placed a notice in 
the Providence Gazette that he was available for business at the home of 
Welcome Arnold in Main Street, probably only to sell books. 

The important auctioneers were the Hoppins; Martin Stoddard, 1817-34; 
Edward Sheldon, 1820-34; 5. Hartshorn, 1884-40, with special sales of maps 
and engravings; William Blanding, 1889—45; and T. Almy, 1841-49, all of 
Providence. 

Notices of personal libraries at auction include these: Moses Badger’s, 
by Hoppin and Snow, November 1792; William Hunters, by Stoddard, 
September 5 and 9, 1834; Dr. Levy Wheaton’s, by Sheldon and Barton, 
December 18, 1851; L. A. Dowley’s, by Stanhope, in Newport, April 28, 
1856; and the Rev. Joseph McNamee’s, by LeCraw, in Pawtucket, May 30, 
1858. 

Of the four score bookbinders listed in the directory, there are probably 
very few worthy of special mention. Before 1801, about seventeen advertise- 
ments were noticed, but only two of these binders seem to have been regular- 
ly employed: Francis Skinner of Newport and Christopher Olney of Provi- 
dence. After 1801 the binders who stayed in business for a decade or more 
are I. Wilcox, C. Akerman, T. Doyle, C. Rawson, J. Wilson, W. Martin, and 
G. Brownell, all of Providence; and C. Hammett and A. Ward of Newport. 
J. W. Root, a binder in Providence from 1842-48, is remembered with affec- 
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tion by the compilers because he announced his business in the following 
doggerel in the Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal, August 4, 1842: 


There is not a bookbinder in Providence so rare, 

As at 3 Market Square where they bind and repair. 
Music periodicals, pamphlets and magazines, 

Can there be bound as handsome as ever was seen. 
Portfolios, envelopes and sketching boards made; 

For this you must know is a part of the bookbinder’s trade. 
Old books they rebind and repair very neat: 

When they are done, you will say they are cheap. 

Do not forget the number - - - three Market Square, 
For J. W. Root's bookbindery 45 there. 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call; 

For there you will be pleased, if you want nothing at all. 


We are pleased that Mr. Root's "commercial" is not being sung over the air 
today and hope that his binding was better than his versifying, but on the day 
when this gem appeared among the hundreds of turned pages, it was like 
finding the prize in the cereal box. Similar bits of human interest lightened 
the chore of incessant scanning and page-turning, and in these the compilers 
enjoyed a satisfaction that would be denied the ordinary user. Some of them 
we have shared, such as Josiah Jones' laconic comment concerning Ames and 
his remarks about the Wickford Skylight, and the publishers' complaint about 
the intemperate editors of the temperance paper. One entry may be good for 
nothing but human interest, the reference to the advertisement placed in 
the Rhode Island American, July 20, 1821, by a Mrs. John Souty, wife of a 
printer, to the effect that she had walked all the way from Baltimore to Provi- 
dence with him, and having been deserted, would like information about 
him! That's all there is about John Souty, printer, in Providence in 1821, and 
perhaps that is more than enough for anyone who finds this directory useful. 
There is undoubtedly material in it for which no one will ever seek, but 
the compilers have the pleasure of knowing it is there. 


* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The book described in this essay, A Directory of 
Printing, Publishing, Bookselling & Allied Trades in Rhode Island to 
1865, by H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. Brown, 211 pages with 
indexes of names and periodicals, may be purchased from the Library 
at $9.00 a copy. The directory will not be serialized in the Bulletin. 


Reading for Profit: 
The Other Career of Charles Dickens 
An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 


By Jonn D. Gorpan 


PART II 


Ticket for “Dinner given to Mr. Charles Dickens on the occasion of His Departure 
for the United States ... November 2, 1867.” 


A week before Dickens sailed for Boston his admirers tendered him an apotheosis in the form 
of a public dinner for which a ticket of admission is shown here. Nearly 450 people, including 
many literary, theatrical and artistic notables, gathered at the cost of a guinea each at the 
Freemason’s Hall in London to do him honor. Georgina ne his oldest daughter Mamie, 
and his sons Charles and Sydney were present. The Grenadier Guards Band provided music. 
Bulwer Lytton, an old friend, author of The Last Days of Pompeii and now Lord r pre- 
sided, hailing Dickens as one of “the royalty of genius.” Dickens’s speech emphasized the popular 
demand for the аеш the United States and his mission as an unofficial ambassador. Не was 
greeted with shouts, cheers and tears, in the last of which he himself joined. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph “Memoranda.” 


The two pages of closely written memoranda seen here were prepared 5 Dickens in the 
last week before he sailed for the United States. The instructions were intended for Wills, his 
assistant editor on All the Year Hound, and cover matters pending both in England and America. 
The handling of incoming letters, payment of allowances to pensioners, the future of his 
youngest son Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, called Plorn, were dealt with. So were the 
articles to be accepted T All the Year Round, which were to make no reference, "however 
slight,” to America or to the Fenians. Dickens was anxious to let sleeping dogs lie while he was 
prospecting for transatlantic gold. 

The most interesting section of the memoranda was that crossed out presumably by Georgina 
Hogarth. It was headed “Nelly” and dealt with Ellen Ternan, the young actress whom Dickens 
loved, and with her visit to her sister and brother-in-law, the Thomas Adolphus Trollopes, in 
Florence. They were known as the Itallan Trollopes, and both were contributors to All the Year 
Round. Wills was asked to transmit verbatim to Nelly the first cable Dickens sent from Boston. 
Though Wills did not know it, the cable would be in code and would state whether or not it 
was possible for Nelly to join htm in the United States. The publicity to which Dickens's every 
move was subject made such a reunion impossible. 


Manuscript accounting headed "Expenses for Mr. Charles Dickens." 


The accounting shown here is believed to have been kept by Kelly as financial assistaut to 
Dolby. Though it is dated October 2, 1867, it contains entries covering expenses on the Cuba 
and payments received by Kelly in Boston. The cost of the royal saloon carriage which took 
Dickens, his two daughters and their dog, and Kelly and Scott from London to Liverpool for 
the sailing was ten guineas. On the Cuba Dickens's wine bill was £3/9/6 and his tips seem to 
have been £1/12/-. 


An Almanack рог... 1867. London: Company of Stationers [1866] 


The little pocket almanack and diary shown here was carried by Dickens across the Atlantic. 
It is opened to the last page of notes he made for 1867, indicating his first reading engagement 
in tho United States. The reading was held on December 2 at the Tremont Temple in Boston, 
where he had landed on Novetaber 19, and the program consisted of A Christmas Carol and 
The Trial from Pickwick, The first New York reading, which offered the same program, took place 
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on December 9 at Steinway Hall. Dickens felt he had “a very fine audience, far better than at 
Boston.” 

From the beginning the readings were a brilliant success. On an average of four evenings a 
week, they continued from December 2 to April 20, 1868, interrupted only — for a week — by 
President Johnson’s impeachment. Dickens had not worked up new readings for the American 
tour, but relied on old favorites, on Dombey, Nickleby, Copperfield, Doctor Marigold, Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, Boots and Mrs. Gamp. Altogether he read 76 times, only 4 short of his original plan. 
Despite the exchange rate of $7 to the pound sterling, the house was never smaller than £200 
on tour and reached as high as £500 in New York. His gross receipts were £32,600 and after all 
expenses and payment of a commission of some £3000 to Dolby, he cleared approximately £20,000. 

Though he had to abandon his з of travelling to Canada and as far west as St. Louis and 
Chicago, he read not only repeatedly in Boston, New York and Philadelphia but also in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Brooklyn, New Haven, Hartford, Springfleld, Worcester, Providence, New 
Bedford, Portland, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester and any. 


Ticket for “Mr. Charles Dickens’s Reading. Tuesday Evening, December 17, 1867.” 


The ticket shown here was for the sixth reading given by Dickens in New York City, which 
took place on December 17, 1867. Like the others it was an evening event and in Steinway 
Hall. At this time Steinway Hall was located at 109-111 East 14th Street — "a few doors East 
of Union Square.” On advance inspection Dickens found the size of the hall overwhelming — 
it seated 2500 ns — and feared that it would be “next to impossible to produce any effect 
in so large a place.” The acoustics, however, proved to be “perfect,” and by curtaining off the 
ee open recesses at the back of the galleries” Dolby reduced the view of the bal which 
Dickens got from the Med 

When Dolby went to New York to sell tickets for the December readings, he was told by the 
most active of the ticket оре “that an enterprising individual had become possessed of a 
‘proof’ of our tickets, and had actually got some printed with the intention of imposing on the 
public.” Indignant, Dolby visited the printer, who, he discovered, had been duped and gladly 
* broke up’ his type and destroyed all the tickets he had printed (some thousands). . . . " The 
forger was handed over to the police, and Dolby devised his “own private stamp” with which 
he marked the back of each ticket to discourage further forgery. The stub on display bears half 
the oval of the stamp. 


The Great International Walking-Match of February 29, 1868. 


To entertain Dickens, who was a great walker himself, Dolby and James Osgood, the junior 
partner of Ticknor and Fields, put on a burlesque walking contest when the novelist returned 
to Boston at the end of February. Dickens and Fields laid out a six and a half mile course through 
snow and ice, and Dickens wrote up “The Articles of Agreement” and “The Sporting Narrative” 
shown here. It is believed that only five copies of The Great International Walking-Match 
broadside were printed. It was signed by Di and the other participants. 

Dickens made humor out of calling Dolby, who was very large, the “Man of Ross” and Osgood, 
who was small, the “Boston Bantam.” He referred to himself as the "Gad's Hill Gasper” in 
recognition of his “American Catarrh.” Describing what brandy cocktails had done to get the 
contestants into condition, he omitted одоше in his narrative of Osgood’s victory how Mrs. 
Fields aided n "Boston Bantam" toward the of the race by putting broad soaked in brandy 
into his mouth. 


Bill of fare for Dickens's dinner at the Parker House, Boston, February 29, 1868. 

The final "article of a ent" was that the contestants were to attend a dinner given them 
by Dickens at six o'clock at the Parker House on the night of the contest. The guests were to 
include Fields, Howard Ticknor, Aldrich, Holmes, Lowell and their wives and Longfellow, a 
widower, and his daughter. 

A copy of the bill of fare for the dinner is shown here. The guests ate and drank well, and 
after their de e the host, giving an imitation of a clown to Dolby and Osgood, fell into a 
full bathtub fully clothed. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Sebastian Schlesinger, dated Philadelphia, 
February 14, 1868. 


In the sixth clause of the “Articles of Agreement" for The Great International Walking Match 
dealing with Dickens's dinner for the contestants is a list of those invited to the festivities. 
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Among them epee the name of Sebastian Schlesinger. The letter shown here is his invitation, 
sent out on St. Valentine’s Day, for the Leap Year Day occasion. Dickens made his preparations 
well in advance. 


Announcement of Charles Dickens’s Reading in Rochester, New York, on March 10, 
1868. 


The announcement shown here advertised two readings by Dickens in Rochester, New York. 
The first program, on March 10, was composed of A Christmas Carol and The Trial from Pick- 
wick; the second, on March 16, of Doctor Marigold and Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party. The readings 
M кын for Corinthian Hall at eight o'clock in the evening. The cost of tickets was 

2.00 each. 

Dickens's tour tn Western New York State was carried out under heroic conditions. Heavy 
snow storms created long delays in travelling and dangerous floods. Rochester was threatened 
with inundation by an ice block above the Falls of Genesee. "Boats were ready in the 
streets," Dickens wrote Forster, "all the people were up all night, and none but the children 
slept. In the dead of night a thundering noise was heard, the ice gave way, the swollen river 
came raging and roaring down the Falls, and the town was safe. Very picturesque but ‘not very 
good for business.’” As the receipts on March 10 were only £200, the reading of March 16 
may have been cancelled because of emergency conditions. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to James T. Fields, dated Boston, February 27, 
1868. 


When Dickens came to the United States, he was tired and unwell. When he left, he was 
exhausted and seriously ill. In the middle of December he caught a cold which became a 
chronic influenza. His heart was affected; his lameness became acute. In the letter shown here 
he excused himself to Fields from a supper p with Longfellow. “It would be madness in me, 
with such a cold, and on such a night, and with tomorrow s reading before me," he explained, 
"to go out after tonight's reading." 

Dickens cut his social engagements to a minimum. He could not sleep soundly. He could not 
eat properly: he was kept going dar the гаша by атам egg beaten up in sherry m before 
he went on stage and during the intermission. There were times when it seemed to his friends 
impossible for him to get out of bed to give a reading and when he had to lie down back stage 
before he could return to his hotel. 

Yet he drove himself to travel thousands of miles and to give dozens of readings. He survived 
the discomforts of travel, blizzards, floods on the railways, fires in hotels, and the exhilerating 
strain of the readings themselves. “Well, the work 1s the climate is hard, the life is hard, 
he wrote Forster, “Би... the gain is enormous.” And so was the fame. A few days before he 
left the United States on April 22, 1868, New York offered him a farewell public dinner at 
Delmonico’s. Horace Greeley presided and over two hundred notables appeared. The guest of 
honor was so ill he sent word at the eleventh hour that he could not attend, but then rallied and 
came late, limping, with his foot in bandages. He had to leave early, and the reporters observed 
that “he evidently suffered great pain.” 


Announcement of “Farewell Series of Readings by Mr. Charles Dickens.” In All the 
Year Round, No. 476, June 6, 1868. 


Even before he left for the United States, Dickens had entered into negotlations with Messrs. 
Chappell for a serles of farewell readings upon his return to ы He rejected their offer of 
£6000 for 75 readings on the grounds that, as he never intended to read again in England, 
he should extract all the profit he could from this last opportunity. After some transatlantic 
correspondence, it was agreed that he would give 100 readings for £8000 and all his expenses. 

The novelist had been home only a month when All the Year Round carried on June 6, 1868, 
the announcement shown here. In the name of Messrs. Chappell it stated that would be 
“a final FAREWELL SERIES or Reapmcs,” beginning in the autumn and carrying Dickens all 
over England and to Scotland and Ireland. "On no consideration whatever,” it warned, “will 
Mr. Dickens be induced to appoint an extra night in any place in which he shall have been 
announced to read for the last time.” Inquiries were discreetly invited. 
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Itinerary of “Mr. Charles Dickens's Farewell Readings,” October 10— December 


19, 1868. 

The autumnal portion of the Farewell Readings began in London on the evening of October 6, 
1868, at St. James’s Hall, as this itinerary does not indicate. Between that day and December 22, 
when he gave his last pre-Christmas reading, Dickens read there half a dozen times at intervals 
of two weeks. His schedule was heavy for the rest of October: he read six times in Liverpool, 
four times in Manchester and twice in Brighton. During November he read outside of London 
only twice, in Brighton. In December he took to the North and read five times in Edinburgh and 
four in Glasgow. 

The itinerary called for considerable shuttling back and forth between Manchester and Liver- 

l and between Edinburgh and Glasgow. On two Saturdays, first in Brighton and then in 
dinburgh, he read in the morning. 


Mr. Charles Dickens’s Farewell Readings. St. James’s Hall [London] October 6th 
and 20th, November 3rd and 17th, and December Ist [1868] 


An announcement of the programs for some of the readings in London for the first part of the 
Farewell Series is shown here. For his ming on October 6, 1868, Dickens selected Doctor 
Marigold and The Trial from Pickwick. At two week intervals he read, on October 20, David 
Copperfield and Mrs. Gamp; on November 3 Nicholas Nickleby and Boots at the Holly-Tree 
Inn; on November 17 The Story of Little Dombey and Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party; and on Decem- 
ber 1 A Christmas Carol and Mr. Chops the Dwarf. The performances began at eight o'clock 
and lasted two hours. The cost of seats had remained constant over the years. True, “sofa stalls 
(of which there will be a limited number)" had been introduced at 7 shillings. But the regular 
stalls were 5s.; the balcony was 3s.; and general admission ls. 


Mr. Charles Dickens’s Farewell Readings. Grand Concert Hall, Brighton, October 
19th and 22nd, December 2nd and 7th, 1868. 


A similar announcement for the last readings in Brighton is shown here. Some variety is to be 
found in the program-making. Though Doctor Marigold was given with The Trial, and David 
Copperfield with Mrs. Gamp, Nicholas Nickleby was combined with Mr. Bob Sawyer, and the 
Carol with Boots. The exploitation of the resort atmosphere of Brighton is apparent in the prices. 
"In compliance with the suggestion of some . . . patrons,” there were “a few Fauteuils reserved 
at One Guinea each.” S were 7 shillings; reserved seats 5s.; the balcony 3s.; unreserved 
seats 23. 6d.; the gallery 2s.; and back seats 1s. The evening readings did not begin until 8.30, 
and the “morning performance" took place at 3 p. m. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Thomas Adolphus Trollope, dated Gad's 
Hill Place, September 13, 1868. 


Though Dickens had built up his strength upon his return to England, he was not a well man 
when he embarked upon an exacting opening pro of twenty readings in eleven weeks. In 
the letter shown here, written in mid-September to Ellen Ternan's brother-in-law, Tom Trollope, 
a weariness of tone is apparent. "Next month I begin my Farewell Readings,” he noted, “at which 
I su I shall grind for six months or eight. The ‘American Catarrh’ comes and goes oddly; 
but Ius it will go, and not come, unti] I shall have finished." 

It was not "American Catarrh," however, that was really Dickens's difficulty. The doctors 
disagreed as to whether he was suffering from gout or from "an affection of the delicate nerves 
and muscles originating in cold.” The failure of faculties and energy that he attributed to his 
medicine, the lameness that he wanted to believe came from excessive walking in wet shoes, 
were soon to be more accurately diagnosed. In the meantime he continued to make excessive 
demands upon a constitution overtaxed and near the breaking point. 


Charles Dickens. Sikes and Nancy: A Reading from Oliver Twist. [(Not 
Published)] 


For the Farewell Series Dickens prepared a new reading unlike any of its predecessors. 
Violent and melodramatic, Sikes and Nancy was drawn from Oliver Twist and dealt with the 
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events leading up to and following the murder of Nancy. Forster described it as intended to 
provide “a success large enough to ге y Messrs. Chappell's liberality” and “а new excitement 
to carry [Dickens] over the ol pound The first section, which was taken from Chapter xum 
of the novel, presented Fagin setting Noah Claypole to spy upon Nancy. The second section 
covered Nancy’s midnight interview with Mr. Brownlow aud Rose Maylie, found in Chapter хілу. 
The third section, derived from Chapter xiv, showed Fagin's turning Sikes against Nancy and 
the murder of Nancy by Sikes. The last few paragraphs of the reading, in which the murderer 
Eras to cope with the consequences, physical and psychological, of his crime were drawn from 
ter XLVI. 

ugh the reading was apparently comple in October, 1868, Dickens held it back because 
he was uncertain of the effect it might have on his public. “I have no doubt that I could 
perfectly pan an audience . . . , " he confided to Forster. "But whether the impression would 
not be so horrible as to keep them away another time, is what I cannot satisfy myself upon.” His 
advisers also held diverse opinions, though they all deplored the exhausting effect of the reading 
on Dickens. Finally, on November 14, 1868, he subjected it to a trial пенса, to which he 
invited friends, the press and theatrical figures. The audience took to the horrors, and Dickens 
was launched upon a reading into which he could pour his nervous excitement and the energy he 
should have been husbanding. At times after reading the piece he was unable to move. 

Some of Dickens’s friends felt that the reading ended too suddenly and without the poetic 
justice in the death of Sikes provided by the novel. Though he feared the audience would find it 
an anticlimax, the novelist added in longhand the account of Sikes’s unintentional suicide, to 
which the prompt copy shown here is opened. He took a few sentences from Chapter xvi and the 
bulk of the material from Chapter хтуш of the novel. 

' The private printing on lay was produced for Dickens by William Clowes and Sons, in 
the same volume with The Chimes. It Bis a divisional title-page, from which the "(Not Pub- 
lished)” statement was omitted. 


[Charles Dickens] Oliver Twist; or, The Parish Boy's Progress. By "Boz." London: 
Richard Bentley, 1838. 

Oliver Twist was the second extended narrative which Dickens produced and can perhaps 
be described as his first novel. Published tn B "s Miscellany between February, 1837, and 
March, 1839, and in book form six months before the completion of the serial, it did not appear 
in monthly numbers until 1846. From the beginning it was a success. 

The copy of the first issue of the first edition shown here is opened to the passage in “Chapter 
хім. The Flight of Sikes” which Dickens used in the manuscript additions in the private 
printing. Another copy is opened to the frontispiece by George Cruikshank entitled “The Last 
Chance," in which Bill Sikes fastens the rope around the chimney in his abortive attempt 
to escape. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to William F. de Cerjat, dated Gad's Hill Place, 
January 4, 1869. 

Dickens wrote his Swiss friend Cerjat on the eve of the first public reading of Nancy and 
Sikes. "The murder from Oliver Twist," as the novelist significantly called it in the letter on 

lay, was presented at St. James's Hall on January 5, 1869, and was received with acclaim by 

audience and press. So fierce was the emotion with which Dickens threw himself into the 
murder scene that he was "utterly prostrate for some moments after its delivery." Though his 
friends realized that Nancy and Sikes was a terrible threat to his failing health, the response of 
the public and the emotional release he obtained through the reading gave it a prominent place 
on his programs, It r 40 minutes of reading time and was combined with old favorites 
like The Trial from Pickwick and Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, Other stand-bys like A Christmas 
Carol, Mr. Bob Sawyer, Mrs. Gamp, Copperfield, Nickleby, and Doctor Marigold appeared on 
the pro; . 

The letter to Cerjat also reveals that Dickens had stepped his scheduled number of readings ир 
to 103, of which he had given only 28 by the beginning of 1869. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to George Dolby, dated Great Western Hotel 
[London] February 19, 1869. 


In the middle of February, 1869, Dickens suffered such a serious attack of lameness that the 
readings had to be temporarily suspended by order of Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent 
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hysician. The reading in London on February 16, in Glasgow on February 18, and in Edin- 
бо on February 19 all had to be cancelled. In order to be poised for the trip to Scotland as 
soon as his feet permitted, Dickens engaged rooms in London at the Great Western Hotel. 
“Heaven knows what engagements this may involve in April,” he lamented to Forster. “It throws 
us all back, and will cost me some five hundred pounds. 

The letter to Dolby shown here was written during the period of waiting at the Great Western. 
In the state of irritability that accompanied his illness, Dickens took the manager to task for 
things that had gone wrong with the arrangements in Scotland — especially an announcement 
that he would read The Poor Traveller. “Absurd to have to get it up for only one night," he 
scolded. “Particularly onerous to get anything up, under such circumstances.” 

His “growl being now growled out,” he described his general condition as “much the worse for 
ain and physic. . . . I may start [for Scotland], and get there, and still be unable to read! 
ecause I cannot stand upon the foot now, and, if I cannot stand upon it there, cannot go 

upon the platform. ...” 

The letter ends with a postscript announcing his departure for Scotland the next morning in 
care of Chappell. He was able to keep his engagement in Glasgow on February 22. 


Announcement of “Arrangement with Mr. Charles Dickens for One Farewell 
Reading, on Thursday, March 11%, 1869,” in the Festival Concert Room, York. 


The announcement shown here stresses the fact that this program is “the last that Mr. Dickens 
will ever give in York.” Dickens selected Boots, Sikes and Nancy, and Mrs. Gamp. The price of 
seats was not so high as in Brighton: stalls were 7 shillings; second seats, 4s.; and general 
admission 1s. The reading began at eight o'clock and was scheduled to last two hours. 

It was on this occasion at York that Dickens heard of the death of his friend Sir James Emerson 
Tennent and was almost too affected to go through with the night’s program. The Tennent 
family asked him to attend the funeral in London next day, and it was only by making a supreme 
effort that he was able to. Dolby arranged to have the Great Northern Railway supply “a saloon 
carriage with comfortable sofas” on which Dickens could sleep on the night express and even 
to have the train held for him at York. The novelist gave all the readings — including Sikes and 
Nancy — with no intermission. They caught the train and reached London in time the next 
morning, at the expense of strength which Dickens could ill spare. 


Charles Dickens. Autograph letter to Georgina Hogarth, dated Liverpool, April 4, 
1869. 


Shortly after the beginning of 1869 Dickens resumed his arduous schedule of readings. In 
the pages of All the Year Round he and Messrs. Chappell made announcement of ten readings 
to be given in St. James’s Hall, London, and of mor readings in sixteen towns throughout 
England and Scotland. In addition, there were other readings in smaller places not mentioned in 
Dickens's weekly journal. Public entertainment was offered him, moreover, some of which it 
was impossible for him to refuse. 

An enormous dinner, referred to in this letter to his sister-in-law, was held in Dickens’s 
honor in Liverpool on April 10, the day after his last reading in the city. Over six hundred 
"people attended, in a huge auditorium badly arranged for such an entertainment. Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Houghton, Anthony Trollope and George Augustus Sala (for whose sobriety the novelist 
trembled) all proposed toasts, to some of which Dickens replied as well as proposing his own. 
It was an exhausting if flattering occasion. 

Dickens’s physical condition was rapidly а He was suffering intestinal bleeding. 
His foot was so painful from faulty circulation that it had to be almost continuously treated and 
bandaged. He was giddy and had to make an effort to raise his hands to his head. He felt 
"weakness and deadness . . . all on the left side.” 


“Mr. Charles Dickens’s Farewell Readings. Addresses for Correspondents, April 15- 
May 12, 1869.” 

Not a fortnight after the Liverpool dinner the collapse came. In the week of April 19, as the 
itinerary on lay indicates, Dickens was scheduled to read in several small towns west of 
Leeds. On Sunday, April 18, while he was resting in Chester over the weekend, he underwent a 
crisis, “I found myself extremely giddy,” he confided in Forster, “and extremely uncertain of 
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my sense of touch, both in the left leg and the left hand and arm.” At once he wrote about his 
symptoms to his doctor, Francis Carr Beard, who hurried two hundred miles from London to 
Preston, arriving on April 22 some two hours before the novelist was supposed to read to a full 
house. He insisted that Dickens must call off the night’s performance in Preston and the next 
night’s at Warrington or prepare himself for serious consequences. Dr. Beard took the novelist 
back to London that very night, while Dolby remained in the North to repay the disappointed 
ticket holders. On the schedule shown here Georgina Hogarth has written beside April 22, 
Preston, “Readings stopped!” 

The very next day Sir Thomas Watson was called in consultation by Dr. Beard. The diagnosis, 
according to Watson, was that Dickens “had been on the brink of an attack of paralysis on his 
left side, and possibly of apoplexy.” For public consumption they signed a medical certificate, 
citing Dickens's “great exhaustion and fatigue of body and mind consequent upon his public 
Recdinge and long and frequent railway journeys” and declaring that he would “not be able with 
safety to himself to resume his dae ees several months to come.” In private they insisted 
that the scheduled London readings cancelled and no further tours of the country be 
attempted. With a feeling of obligation to Dolby, Messrs. Chappell and his own admirers, 
Dickens acquiesced. He had completed 74 of the hundred Blase readings. The final reading, 
which he had hoped to reach in May, would not have taken place until June 11. 


Announcement of "Mr. Charles Dickens's Final Readings." In All the Year Round, 
New Series, No. 35, July 31, 1869. 


Dickens felt so grateful to Messrs. Chappell for the understanding and friendship which they 
had shown at the time of his collapse that he was determined to make up to them what they 
had lost from his illness. As soon as he recovered from the April crisis he began to press Sir 
Thomas Watson, the eminent consultant, for permission, iü the words of Sir Thomas, "to 
redeem, in a careful and moderate way, some of the reading engagements to which he had been 
pledged before those threatenings of brain-mischief in the North of England." The physicians 
consented with one firm proviso: there was to be no travelling. 

The arrangements made between Dickens and the Messrs, Chappell, with medical sanction, 
were first announced in the July 31, 1869, issue of All the Year Round, shown here. “Mr. Charles 
Dickens, having some time since become perfectly restored in health, will resume and conclude 
his interrupted series of FAREWELL READINGS. . .. " There were to be twelve performances 
between January 11 and March 15, 1870. At the request of actors, two were to be in the 
morning; the rest at night; and all at St. James’s Hall. The voice of medical authority could also 
be heard. “The announced number of Readings will on no account be exceeded.” The advertise- 
ment, in this or abbreviated form, was run every Saturday until the end of the series. 


Announcement of "Mr. Charles Dickens's Final Reading." In All the Year Round, 
New Series, No. 67, March 12, 1870. 


There were no new readings prepared for the last dozen appearances. The old pieces with 
which for nearly seventeen years he had moved audiences to laughter and tears once more did 
service. The "last time" of each reading was so announced, with the effect of a death march, 
in the pages of All the Year Round: on Feb 8, Little Dombey; on February 15, Mrs. Gamp; 
on February 22, Nicholas Nickleby and Mr, Chops the Dwarf; on March 1, David Copperfield; 
on March 8, Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, Sikes and Nancy, and Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party. 'The 
fascination of "the murder from Oliver Twist,” whatever it may have reflected of his inner 
emotions, remained strong to the end. At the final reading of the piece he whispered to a 
friend as he went out on the platform, “I shall tear myself to pieces!” 

The announcement shown here was for the "Final Farewell Reading . . . on Tuesday, March 
15, when “The Christmas Сато] and the "Trial from Pickwick’ will be read For The Last Time.” 
The company of gay and melancholy figures had delighted tens of thousands on two continents. 
Now they would tread the boards no more. 


Article on "Mr. Chas. Dickens's Farewell Reading." In the Illustrated London News, 
Supplement, March 19, 1870. 


Dickens's last appearance was favorably reviewed in this issue of the Illustrated London News 
for March 19, 1870. In A Christmas Carol his "marvelous pathos" and "wonderful tact" in 
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discriminating between characters were singled out. The Trial from Pickwick was praised for 
its full “humour” and geniality. 
The journal reproduced an engraving of Mr. Dickens at his reading desk. It also reproduced 

his curtain speech: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, — It would be worse than idle, for it would be hypocritical 
and unfeeling, if I were to disguise that I close this episode in my life with feelings of 
very considerable pain. For some fifteen years, in this hall and in many kindred places, 
I have had the honour of presenting my own cherished ideas before you for your 
recognition, and, in closely observing your reception of them, have enjoyed an amount 
of artistic delight and instruction which perhaps it is given to few men to know, In 
this task, and in every other I have ever undertaken as a faithful servant of the 
public, always imbued with a sense of duty to them, and always striving to do his 
best, I have been uniformly cheered by the readiest response, the most generous 
sympathy, and the most stimulating support. Nevertheless, I have thought it well at 
the full floodtide of your favour to retire upon those older associations between us 
which date from much further back than these, and henceforth to devote myself 
exclusively to the art that first brought us together. Ladies and Gentlemen, in but 
two short weeks from this time I hope that you may enter, in your own homes, on a 
new series of readings at which my assistance will be indispensable; but from these 
garish lights I vanish now for evermore, with one heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and 
affectionate farewell.” 


With adroitness and feeling Dickens reminded his audience that he was primarily a novelist 
by announcing the forth-coming appearance of The Mystery of Edwin Drood — “that new series 
of readings at which my assistance will be indispensable.” He had been working on the new 
serial while giving the final readings, in violation of his rule. Only three numbers of the six written 
had been offered to the public by June 8, 1870, when, after laboring all day on the serial, he 
suffered a massive paralytic stroke. He died on June 9 without regaining consciousness to 
recognize Georgina оа. Ellen Ternan, sev of his children and intimate friends, who 
hurried to Gad's Hill The close of his curtain speech at St. James’s Hall three months before 
had been prophetic: “But from these garish lights I vanish now for evermore, with one heartfelt, 
grateful, respectful, and affectionate farewell.” 
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Can Illustrations Answer? 


“Nowadays, of books in daily use, only 
children’s books are regularly illustrated 
and decorated. It is a mark of approach- 
ing adulthood that the ratio of text to 
pictures changes: as you get older your 
books have fewer pictures, and it is only 
the very, very young, those who cannot 
even really read, whose reading matter 
consists of more picture than text. Art 
books are the exception. . . . " 

Started on this train of thought b 
our current exhibition of "French Book 
Illustration" (see back cover), and by 
a show of "Etchings for Modern Poetry" 
at the Morris Callery, a meditative ex- 
hibition-goer Sonya Rudikoff has written 
an essay for the November Arts ed 
zine, "Words and Pictures," in which she 
presses even to the brink of asking: 
*Should books be illustrated at all?" 

Her point is that art books, as "pic- 
ture books for adults," promise a perhaps 
impossible return to the “unditterenti- 
ated" childhood world of united reading 
and seeing "so unabstracted that you 
read words as pictures" and receive only 
illumination, not contradiction, from 
pictures placed near the words. 

“Some very interesting examples of 
the problems, pitfalls and infrequent 
successes in the making of these picture 
books for grown-ups" are what Miss 
Rudikoff sees in the postwar French 
illustrated books in our exhibition. Suc- 
cess of a kind she finds in Chagall's 
etchings for the fables of La Fontaine: 
“simple, tender, scratchy, [each] evok- 
ing a sweet and sometimes affecting 
conception, and yet specifically illus- 
trating something referred to in the text, 
which it faces." Failure is seen in Du- 
buffet’s lithograph for Quilleric’s Les 
Murs (reproduced on our next page): 
“it faces a poem beginning, ‘Voir le de- 
dans des murs! Ne nous est pas donné, 


and it reveals a typical Dubuffet white- 
on-black figure trying to be transpar- 
in inside a wall! This is illustration 
of the most literal kind," says the critic, 
"and it becomes a problem especially 
with modern poetry which does not iso- 
late its object in the way dramatic and 
narrative verse do. 

“The task of illustrating modern 
poetry,” she continues, “seems to exert 
certain pressures to be ‘modern,’ as, for 
example, in the use of Gris lithographs 
for a Reverdy text which has no relation 
to the plate.” But to bear no relation is of 
course to evade the task of illustrating. 
“In some sense, the object should be seen 
as slightly beyond both text and illus- 
tration, so that they both point to it 
rather than translate each other; and 
the problem would be to illustrate by 
analogy, not by equivalence.” And here 
we come to the Henri Matisse drawing 
overleaf (plate supplied courtesy of 
Arts magazine). It bears out Miss Rudi- 
koff's judgment that Matisse succeeds as 
an illustrator because he does work by 
analogy: “his drawing for a rondel of 
Charles d’Orléans shows a very French 
woman’s face, coifed and medieval, 
which seems to convey not the text itself 
but something the text speaks of; it re- 
sembles but does not equal 'Demourray 
je Ainsi / En merencolie? 

"And Matisse's lovely line portrait for 
a Baudelaire poem (Les Fleurs du Mal, 
Bibliothéque Frangaise, 1947) may be 
the same face we've seen before, iu 
White Plumes for instance, but it still 
has a singular and fresh life as it illu- 
minates what Baudelaire speakes of in 
his lines about ‘the dark enchantress’: 


Si vous alliez, Madame, au vrai pays 


e, 
Sur IÈ bords да la Seine ou da la 
verte Loire, 
Belle, digne dorner les antiques 
manoirs ...” 
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Yet other pages in the book are less 
successful. “Matisse was not necessarily 
the best illustrator for Baudelaire... ; 
in some respects, Rouault might have 
been better, yet the Rouault plate for 
Les Fleurs du Mal suggests only Rou- 
ault, and not the text at all. As an artist, 
Matisse was no less serious than Rouault, 
but Matisse could absorb the decorative 
into his sensibility” without ceasing to 
be meaningful. Miró, too, can be decora- 
tive and serious at once: "his aquatint 
for Michel Leiris’ Bagatelles Végétales 
is lovely in itself, and is sufficiently in- 
determinate to accompany the text but 
not to seem to be translating it at a 
‘higher level.’ Nor does it suggest a will- 
ful accident of juxtaposition, as in Zao 
Wou Ki's lithograph for Harry Rosko- 
lenko's poems (Editions Euros, 1950). 

*Of course Miró is the more consider- 
able artist, but that's not the only reason. 
Piccaso is also considerable, 
but his illustrations are not: 
his ostrich, bees, doe and 
butterfly for Buffon show him 
at his sweetest and weakest, 
possibly because his gift does 
not bear well the modifica- 
tion that illustrating imposes: 
a Picasso illustration tends 
to ‘cut up." 

Sonya Rudikoff inclines to 
view the general failure of 
cooperation between artist 
and poet as an ill of our age. 
“Ours is an age of highly per- 
sonal art, when the art is the 

erson in a way that would 
have been inconceivable for 
the monks busily illuminat- 
ing those manuscripts.” And 
there seems to be no way 
out. “A consciously decora- 
tive minor treatment may be 
no more successful: Antoni 
Clavé does Rabelais in Picas- 
soesque style (Gargantua, 
Les Bibliophiles de Provence, 
1955) and adds archaistic 
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touches in his little pictures of the tis- 
sotier, the alchymiste, horologier, herb- 
ier. The effect is one made familiar in 
modern Christmas cards — the modern- 
primitive, with stained-glass color and 
"unself-conscious' suggestion of tapes- 
tries and enamels. This is a rather 
moyenágeux way of illustrating a six- 
teenth-century book! In contrast, Buffet 
attempts to be consciously major in illus- 
trating the Crucifixion. I'm sure it must 
have seemed very ‘right’ to someone, 
but it actually turns out to be vulgar 
and offensive." Strong words. "Some- 
times Buffet can invest a bare still-life or 
interior with some gaunt power, but in 
this instance, when such feeling would 
be appropriate, he cannot do, so. It is 
as if only the traditionally sensuous sub- 
ject of still life could move him to ex- 
pression through the impoverishment of 
means. This is an example of willed illus- 
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tration; the artist does not respond to 
the object but forces it into his idiom.” 
In conclusion the critic returns to 
Matisse, who, “speaking of his own pro- 
cedure in book illustration, said he 
thought the central requirement for it 
was a rapport with the literary character 
of the work. Apparently,” she sums up, 
“illustration must in some real way an- 
swer the text, not merely translate or 
compete or assist at a monologue.” 


Name and Address 


Publication of New York City Direc- 
tories faltered after World War I and 
ceased altogether in 1933, leaving tele- 
phone books the only usable record of 
City residents in modern times . . . not 
easily usable either as they wore and tore 
year by year. Our Microfilm Section now 
reports that the whole run of telephone 
directories from 1878 to 1955 — over 
600 volumes covering the “down state 
area” of New York — has now been con- 
verted to 312,224 frames of film by the 
Library's Photographic Service, and the 
master negative deposited here. The 
New York Telephone Company has co- 
operated by lending the volumes and by 
sharing the cost with this Library, the 
Brooklyn Publie Library, and the Li- 
brary of Congress, and each institution 
has acquired a positive film copy — 
19,166 feet on 240 reels. Ours is now 
available at the Main Reading Room 
Desk, with three handy typed indexes 
for three main sections of the collection. 
With the first telephone directory in 
1878, and for the next thirty years, a 
single book could suffice for the whole 
metropolitan area from Connecticut to 
New Jersey. Beginning around 1907 
separate directories branched off for 
Westchester, "Suburban," Rockland, 
Nassau; eventually around 1929 the five 
boroughs (and the Rockaways, inter- 
mittently) went their separate ways. 
Classified directories have been filmed 
in situ or immediately following each 
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years alphabetical directory, with the 
exception of completely separate sets 
for Manhattan (beginning with 1928) 
and Brooklyn (beginning with 1944). 


Each Charter d Street 


To find the city addresses of a man who 
moved frequently and had no telephone, 
resort to other means is necessary. Wil- 
liam Blake, whose birth month has come 
round again, lived 66 years in his native 
city and drew so much visionary sus- 
tenance from the minute particulars of 
London names and places that we grow 
increasingly concerned to trace his exact 
whereabouts. From Wichita, Kansas, in 
1958 by the visionary power of airmail 
correspondence, Mr. Paul Miner has 
managed to investigate the notebooks of 
the men who kept tabs on Blake from 
quarter to quarter — the tax collectors. 
Miner has also, without classified phone 
books but with help from many Lon- 
don librarians, recovered for us some of 
Blake’s boyhood pleasure places, the 
Green Man and Willan's fields of cows, 
if not the Ponds where Boys to bathe 
delight. 


Down the Arches of the Years 


Another poet of labyrinthine mind, 
Francis Thompson who walked the laby- 
rinth of London a century later than 
Blake, is still untraced through all the 
publications of his poetry and critical 
prose. 

Miss Pope of Nacogdoches, in be- 
tween bouts of вош her own play, 
The Death of Ivan Ilyitch (via Tolstoi), 
doing a classroom television порча 
for her English Department, publishing 
a booklet of drills in remedial English, 
and seeking a publisher for her critical 
biography of Thompson, has compiled 
a critical and chronological bibliog- 
raphy, which we begin this month. Only 
part of this will appear in the Bulletin, 
but then the whole of her list will be 
issued as a separate. 
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Tobacco Part 


On its way to subscribers this month 
(with a reserve supply for late comers, 
who may still sign up at $5 a fascicle) 
is Part I (1507-1571) of Tobacco: A 
Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts 
and Engravings acquired since 1942 in 
the Arents Tobacco Collection at The 
New York Public Library from 1507 to 
the present, compiled by Sara Augusta 
Dickson. 64 pages. The letterpress 
printed on our own press; 24 pages of 
offset reproductions of title pages, all in 
actual size, printed by Meriden Gravure. 
Paper, type, and format are similar to 
those of the first Arents Catalogue of 
5 volumes. About fifteen more parts will 
follow, to bring this full and sumptuous 
catalogue abreast of the Collection’s ac- 
cumulations of 16 years. (The last part 
will have to be an appendix for current 
acquisitions, along with the RA 
raphy and index.) (A few of the 5-vol- 
ume sets are available to new subscribers 
at a discount of $100 from the original 
list price of $325.) 


“Marius Petipa, His Memoirs” 


The Russians’ very well known enthusi- 
asm for and cultivation of the ballet have 
produced a vast reservoir of printed 
material on the subject which is not at 
all well known — because the Russian 
language is closed to most of us. The 
memoirs of Marius Petipa, bitter, pun- 
gent, humorous, and important, are a 
case in point. The original edition (St. 
Petersburg 1906) was the choreog- 
rapher's justification of his career at the 
age of 86 and needed neither commen- 
tary nor illustration. The modern edition 
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prepared by Lillian Moore is complete 
with both. 

Our dance resources have grown so 
in recent years that this Library was able 
to supply many of the illustrations for 
this new edition. Some of the original 

ictures used constitute the current ex- 
ibit of the Dance Collection. 


Allen Memorial Room 


Lack of carrels in NYPL will continue 
until the monstrous Space Problem has 
been solved by some miracle of engin- 
neering (or рае, Meanwhile а 
sound-muted room full of carrel-corners 
has been created on our first floor, a 
Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial Room, 
with accommodation for eleven fortun- 
ate bookworms at a time. The Ford 
Foundation granted the necessary $25,- 
000 to furnish and equip an area "where 
authors and scholars can work efficiently 
and in comfort." The modern deskwork 
and furnishings are in a style to which 
the marble pilasters and dado of the for- 


mer conference room seem accustomed. 


Stanislavskiana 


In tribute to our current anniversary 
exhibition on “Stanislavski & the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre,” itself a token of the 
richness of our collection in this subject, 
Director Solntsev of the Stanislavski 
Museum in Moscow has sent the Library 
a signed copy of the typescript of “Stan- 
islavski and America,” his broadcast 
over Radio Moscow on the 20th anni- 
versary of Stanislavski’s death August 7. 


Papers to Ashes 


“Today, News — Tomorrow, History” is 
the title of our Newspaper Division’s 
current exhibit in the main lobby. A 
selection of memorable issues — a New 
York Gazette of 1727, the first issue of 
John Peter Zenger’s New-York Weekly 
Journal, 1733, a New York Evening Post 
of 1803 with an ad by John Jacob Astor 
offering his teas, lutestrings and “sin- 
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schews,” fans, and mathematical instru- 
ments; newspapers of the day Lincoln 
was shot, the Kaiser abdicated, the 
Titanic sank, the East River froze over 
— variously exemplifies the title. But 
another motif of the exhibit, expressed 
in silent eloquence by the condition of 
some of these papers, might give it the 
title: “Yesterday, News; Today, History; 
Tomorrow, Dust.” 

Age is crumbling a few of the 17th 
century papers, though The Current In- 
telligence of 1666 is still (physically) 
current; the good rag paper of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries seems tough as 
ever. Powdering fast are the “modern” 
issues, beginning about 90 years ago 
when Breakages Ltd. found out that 
wood could be transformed into news- 
print (temporarily). 

Lamination is one answer to decay — 
with Japanese tissue (inadequate), with 
cellophane or with sprayed lacquer (no 
folding strength), with cellulose acetate 
(too heavy and much too costly). Ex- 
amples of all these are shown — along 
with a roll of microfilm, one fiftieth the 
bulk of a bound newspaper volume and 
still the best answer. Our newspaper 
chief estimates the bulk of Library ma- 
terial that must be microfilmed soon to 
be preserved at 30,000,000 pages — and 
the cost? $40,000 per million pages. 


NYPL Etceteras 


Just how vast, by the way, are the entire 
holdings of The New York Public Li- 
brary? We cite our book collection as 
6,400,000 volumes, but let us for once 
look into all the etceteras that get left 
out of that reckoning: films, prints, 
phonograph records, clipping files, 
manuscripts — all as much a part of a 
modern library's stock in trade as books. 
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On August 15 the Library announced 


‘the result of the first comprehensive 


estimate of our full resources: "total 
holdings 27,500,000 items." This is called 
& conservative figure; and by now, of 
course, it is three months behind the 
monthly influx (see “Use and Additions" 
below) of fifty thousand books alone. 


Here is the August count: 
Books 6,400,000 
Pamphlets (unbound items, paper 

back books, etc.) 270,000 
Manuscript letters and documents 9,003,000 
Maps 202,000 
Music scores (separate scores un- 

bound) 182,000 
Phonograph records 67,000 
Film and microfllm reels 34,000 
Microprint cards 8,000 
Prints, fine 110,000 
Pictures 3,550,000 
Broadsides, posters, photographs, 

slides 3,020,000 
Ephemera anent research 

Бе е - 

phlets, pictures, maps, Fo a 4,570,000 
Globes 125 
Braille and recorded books, peri- 

odicals, and music for the blind 67,000 

Use and Additions October 1958 


Visitors entering the Central Building, 
269,827; readers in the Reference De- 
partment, 87,773; volumes consulted, 
234,533. Volumes issued by Circulation 
Department for home use, 1,158,011. 


Recetved through purchase and gift 

Cire. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 

Gift Gift and Gift 

Volumes 435 2,047 50,272 
Pamphlets 74 4,854 5,990 
Maps zzz 224 253 
Prints 02 РЕ 50 
Misc. 75 um See 





Jews Harp Tea Gardens, Marylebone Fields, circa 1800 Water colors in the Ashbridge 
Collection; reproduced by courtesy of the St. Marylebone Public Library Committee 
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William Blake’s London Residences 


By PauL MINER 


Ма, 


Battersea & Chelsea mourn, London & Canterbury tremble 
—~ Jerusalem 33:12 


The Corner of Broad Street Weeps; Poland Street languishes; 
To Great Queen Street & Lincoln’s Inn all is distress & woe. 


— Jerusalem 84:15-16 


. . . Jerusalem’s Inner Court, Lambeth, ruin’d and given 
To the detestable Gods of Priam, to Apollo, and at the Asylum 


Given to Hercules —— Milton 25:48-50 


I heard in Lambeth’s shades. 
In Felpham I heard and saw the Visions of Albion. 
I write in South Molton Street what I both see and hear 
In regions of Humanity, in London’s opening streets. 
Jerusalem 38:40—43 





* * ж 


ITH the exception of a three year period, William Blake lived all of 

his life in London. “London City on the Thames” (Jerusalem 83:68) 

to Blake was not only an appropriate symbol of humanity but also a unique 

spiritual entity in "England's green & pleasant Land” (Milton 1:16). In 

Blakean dialectic, the center of artistic energy is "the City of Golgonooza, 

Which is the spiritual fourfold London in the loins of Albion" (Milton 20: 
3940). 

London specifically is referred to more than thirty times in Milton and 

Jerusalem, and Blake frequently mentions places in London — the "Alms- 

houses of Mile-end & old Bow" ( Milton 6:31), the "Brook of Albion's River, | 
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. .. Ranelagh & Strumbolo . . . [and] Cromwell’s gardens & Chelsea, | The 
place of wounded Soldiers” (Jerusalem 8:1-2), the “Isle | Of Leutha’s Dogs” 
(31:15-16), “fishy Billingsgate” (82:59), the Tower of London, Bethlehem 
Hospital (31:23-25), and London Stone.' Blake often refers to districts in 
or around the city of London — Harrow (on the Hill), Hampstead, High- 
gate, Hendon, Holloway, Finchley, Hackney, Marybone, Paddington, Poplar, 
Old Bow (Stratford le Bow), Stepney, Muswell Hill, Hounslow, Windsor 
(all located in Middlesex), Camberwell, Wimbleton, Walton, Esher, Nor- 
wood (Surrey), Shooters’ Hill, Blackheath, and the Brockley Hills (Kent).? 
Blake’s topographical symbolism expanded to include place names of the 
British Isles (e. g., John Groat's House, Lizard Point, Rosamond's Bower).? 
Ultimately, Blake was to combine the elements of English and Biblical ge- 
ography in a monstrous heuristic myth. "Medway mingled with Kishon; 
Thames receiv'd the heavenly Jordan" (Jerusalem 79:35). Babylon is “in 
the opening Streets of London" (74:16), and the Blakean harlot of the 
Apocalypse, Rahab, is seen on “Windsor’s Heights" ( Milton 35:8-10). “Tir- 
zah's Courts," associated with the generative fall of man, are placed on 
Camberwell (35:8), a very short distance from Peckham Rye, where Blake 
as a boy is said to have seen a tree full of angels in a vision. Jerusalem 16, 71, 
and 72 show that Blake developed his topographical symbolism to a dia- 
grammatice extent. 

General and particular allusions to the streets and thoroughfares of Lon- 
don appear in much of Blake's poetry. “Clamour brawls along the streets" in 
one of the Poetical Sketches (1783); perhaps not the same "golden London" 
with “her silver Thames, throng’d with shining spires” mentioned in another 
of the Sketches (“Contemplation,” "King Edward the Third"). The name of 
one of the chimney sweeps in Songs of Innocence, Tom Dacre, may have been 
suggested by the Dacre's Street shown on maps of 1761 and 1792 just east 
of Dacre's Alms Houses on James Street, a short distance southwest of West- 
minster Hall; more probably it was suggested by the name of the Alms 
Houses.* In the famous "London" of Songs of Experience the poet wanders 
through "each charter'd street, | Near where the charter'd Thames does flow 
...”; Blake in the design of this poem shows a child leading an aged bearded 
figure with a cane (he repeated this illustration years later in Jerusalem 84, 
with London symbolized by the ancient man). In America, A Prophecy 
(1793) “Infinite London’s awful spires cast a dreadful cold | Even on rational 
things beneath and from the palace walls | Around Saint James’s, chill & heavy, 
even to the city gate" (с:7-9). And in Europe (1794) Blake refers to "West- 
minster,” "Great George Street,” and “the Park gate.” $ 
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The vivid memory of London from early boyhood is evident in Jerusalem, 
in lines written probably when Blake was about fifty years of age: 


The fields from Islington to Marybone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold, 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 


Pancrass & Kentish-town repose 
Among her golden pillars high, 

Among her golden arches which 
Shine upon the starry sky. 


The Jew’s-harp-house & the Green Man, 
The Ponds where Boys to bathe delight, 

The fields of Cows by Willan’s farm, 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight.9 


Further on in the poem (38:29-39) London is beheld as “a Human awful 
wonder of God" who says "My Streets are my Ideas of Imagination." London 
is an organic macrocosm, an anthropological being in the symbolism. “My 
Houses are Thoughts; my Inhabitants, Affections, | The children of my 
thoughts walking within my blood-vessels. . . . " 

Since the earliest biographical accounts, Blake has been described as hav- 
ing lived in five London residences at different times. It has been assumed 
since Alexander Gilchrist's Life of Blake (1863) that the dates of his various 
moves from one house to another are accurately known. Yet an examination 
of new evidence, primarily the Watch, Paving, and Poor Rate Books of the 
respective wards in which Blake lived, necessitates an extensive revision of 
the traditional chronology. The new evidence indicates, for example, that 
Blake probably moved from 27 Broad Street, the print shop of "Parker & 
Blake," during the latter part of 1785 rather than, as traditionally supposed, 
after the death of his brother Robert in February 1787. ( This suggests a very 
brief span of existence for that famous but curiously unproductive print 
shop.) Also it now appears that Blake moved from 28 Poland Street (his 
residence after moving from 27 Broad Street) to Hercules Buildings, Lam- 
beth, in the first quarter of 1791 — rather than the accepted date of early 
1793. 

The London residences of William Blake (and his wife Catherine) will 
be discussed in chronological order. (Only three of the houses are still in 
existence: Nos. 27 and 28 Broad Street and 17 South Molton Street. Photo- 
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graphs of these houses have been reproduced in Thomas Wright, The Life of 
William Blake, 1929, 1, plate 1.) 


28 Вволр StreeT. William Blake was born at 28 Broad Street (“The Corner 
of Broad Street”), Carnaby Market, Golden Square. No. 28 Broad Street, 
being on the corner, faced both Broad Street and Marshall Street. The rate 

. books confirm that James Blake, Blake's father, was the rate-payer for 28 
Broad Street in 1757, the year of Blake's birth.” In this year the premises 
were listed under Marshall Street East, and they remained under this street 
until 1789 when they appear to be transferred to Broad Street. The explana- 
tion of this lies in the fact that the house stood on the corner and that the 
houses were not numbered. The rate collector chose to consider the house 
in Marshall Street. According to the annual catalogue of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, Blake in 1780 was living at No. 28 Broad Street (1780 catalogue, 
p 15). 

B. H. Malkin in A Father's Memoirs of His Child (1806) notes that “At 
ten years of age he [Blake] was put to Mr. Pars's drawing-school in the 
Strand." This would have been Henry Pars.* Gilchrist (p 10 in Ruthven Todd 
edition, 1945) notes that "At the age of fourteen, the drawing-school of 
Mr Pars in the Strand was exchanged for the shop of engraver Basire, in 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields." The shop of James Basire (1730— 
1802) was at 31 Great Queen Street? 


Barrersea. William Blake is said to have met his future wife while he was 
staying at her home in Battersea. Catherine's father was said to have been 
a market gardner. The register of births of St. Mary's Battersea Church re- 
cords that Catherine Sophia Boucher, who was to become William Blake's 
wife, was the daughter of “William and Mary Boucher." 1° 

The earliest relevant entry in the Battersea rate books is in 1751 when a 
“William Butcher" is recorded as occupying a property rateable at the value 
of £3. This individual appears in each subsequent year until 1765, when the 
property is described as “empty.” For some reason no rates are listed as being 
charged or collected with the exception of the first two quarters of 1763 
(1s/6d was charged but not collected). For the last two quarters of 1763 
^Willm. Boucher" is listed as "pr." — poor. The name is spelled variously 
in the rate book entries — Butcher, Bouchier, Boucher, and Boutchor." 

Although it cannot be said with certainty that this individual was Cath- 
erine Boucher's father, this name is the only such name (William Boucher, 
in any spelling) which appears in the rate books. Hence the probability exists 
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that he was in some manner related to Catherine, Blake’s wife. I am here 
suggesting, at least, that this individual might have been Catherine's father.” 

There is no indication of the exact location of the property belonging to 
William Boucher other than the general area of "The Rise," which indicates 
that it was the portion of the parish abutting on Clapham Common.” The 
rate books for the period 1777—1791 are not now in existence, nor, I am in- 
formed, are there any directories. 

A witness to the marriage of William Blake and Catherine Boucher (re- 
corded as "Butcher" in St. Mary's Battersea marriage register) along with 
Blake's father, James Blake, was a "Thomas Monger." Symons (45) records 
this person as "Thomas Monger Butcher" and conjectures that he may 
have been a brother to Catherine. But this is an error of transcription pos- 
sibly due to the fact that the name "Thomas Monger" is, after a space 
(though not on the same line nor in the same hand), followed by the name 
"Butcher" (a reference, however, to Catherine). Monger, evidently, was 
a citizen of some wealth as he inhabited a property in The Rise of a rate- 
able value of £32. Whether he was related to the Blake or Boucher families 
is not known. 


23 GREEN STREET, LEICESTER FrgLps (SQuaRE). Blake is said to have lived 
at 23 Green Street from 18 August 1782, the date of his marriage, till after 
the death of his father, who was buried on 4 July 1784. 

Cunningham is the only early biographer (1830) who notes that Blake 
was living at Green Street, although he mentions no exact address. Gilchrist 
notes the house number, but does not give his source, probably the Royal 
Academy catalogue for 1784, when Blake exhibited two works, listing: ^W. 
Blake, | No. 23, Green-Street, | Leicester-fields" (p 16). Artists exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy in 1784 would have had to have their pictures at the 
Academy by about mid April. 

There is no evidence from the rate books of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields that 
Blake lived at 23 Green Street? However, this does not warrant the conclu- 
sion that Blake did not live at the address, as the rates could have been paid 
by someone else, presumably the landlord. The rate-payer for 23 Green 
Street, from 1772 until 1807 and thus during the period of Blake's apparent 
occupancy there, is recorded as a "Thomas Taylor." The name was not un- 
common, and there is no evidence in the rate books indicating whether this 
landlord was the Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, with whom Blake's name 
has, in modern times, been sometimes associated. The Platonist Thomas 
Taylor's address is generally given as No. 9 Manor Place, Walworth; and I 
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am informed by the Chief Librarian of the Southwark Central Library that 
Taylor is shown in the rate books continuously from 1782 until his death in 
1835 as living at the Manor Place residence." Indeed enough is known about 
the Platonist to rule him out categorically: In 1772, when the Thomas Taylor 
of Green Street began paying rates there, Thomas Taylor the future Plato- 
nist was fourteen years old, living somewhere in London (probably Round 
Court, St. Martin's-le-Grand) with his parents (his father was not named 
Thomas but Joseph); from about 1773 to 1776 he was living at Sheerness, 
over fifty miles from London; at the time of Blake's residence at Green 
Street, Taylor was a poor bank clerk, with wife and child and no capital to 
support two rated houses. (This information has been supplied by George 
Mills Harper, who is writing a book on Taylor.) 

Green Street adjoins the southeast corner of Leicester Square. In 1783 
John Hunter, to whom Blake alludes in An Island in the Moon (late 1784), 
moved to No. 28 Leicester Square, on the east side. Joshua Reynolds, with 
whom Blake had a superficial acquaintance, lived on the west side, at No. 47, 
during the time of Blake’s residence. At Leicester House the famous Lever- 
ian Museum exhibited a royal tiger, the beast of Blake’s most famous symbolic 
creation. (See European Magazine for January 1782.) 


27 Broan Street. This residence, the location of the new and apparently 
very shortlived print shop of Parker & Blake, was next door to 28 Broad 
Street, Blake’s birthplace. Blake is said to have lived here from the summer 
of 1784, after the death of his father in July, until after the death of his 
brother Robert, who was buried 11 February 1787. 

"The rate books suggest that a liberal interpretation must be given to 
Gilchrist’s statement (p 48) that Blake moved “on his father’s death,” the 
most specific entry pointing not to the summer but to the latest part of 1784. 
The Poor Rate Book indicates that the previous tenant, William Neville, paid 
rates for the first three quarters of 1784; that no one paid the Poor Rates of 
10/6 for the fourth quarter (“Deficiencies on Account of Empty Houses. 
4th Оп“. .10. .6”); and that “Jas. Parker & Wm. Blake” were responsible only 
“for 1785.” The Paving, Cleansing & Light Rates and the Watch Rates 
were paid without lapse, but the names “Blake & Parker” in the column of 
“Observations” in the Paving Rate Book (covering the period 25 March 
1784 to 24 March 1785) and the name “Blake” in the margin of the Watch 
Rate Book (covering 2 June 1784 to 1 June 1785) tell us only that the new 
inhabitants came in some time during the audit periods beginning March 
and June respectively. 
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The only extant print with the “Parker and Blake” inscription, Zephyrus 
and Flora, is dated as published "Dec" 17, 1784.” If the house was “Empty” 
for most of the fourth quarter, the new partners cannot have moved in much 
earlier than this date. The Royal Academy catalogue for 1785 (p 15) con- 
firms 27 Broad Street as Blake's address in April-May at least. (Subsequent 
catalogues are no help, for Blake did not exhibit again until 1799.) James 
Parker (formerly a fellow apprentice of Blake’s acquaintance at Basire’s 
shop) continued at the Broad Street address until 1794, according to the 
rate books. An individual by the name of “Mayhew” succeeded Parker at 
these premises at Michaelmas (27 September) 1794. 

Fairly conclusive evidence that Blake had moved to a new residence at 
least by the Christmas quarter of 1785 is presented under the next address. 
Some of the rate books for 27 Broad Street confirm this evidence; others that 
appear to contradict it are presumably in error, easily accounted for by the 
continued residence and rate-paying of Parker. 

The Paving Rate Books (25 March 1786 to 24 March 1787 — D 1214, 
Golden Square Ward, p 14) still list "Blake & Parker" as the rate-payers. The 
Watch Rate Books (2 June 1786 to 1 June 1787 — D 810, Golden Square 
Ward, p 17) also treat both Blake and Parker as residents of 27 Broad Street. 
But in the Poor Rate Books for 27 Broad Street which cover the period from 
5 January 1786 to 4 January 1787 (D 107, Golden Square Ward, p 16) "James 
Parker & Blake" is first entered, and then Blake's name is struck through. (The 
subsequent Poor Rate Books, for the period beginning 5 January 1787, list only 
James Parker.) Likewise the Church Rate Books running from 10 February 
1786 to 9 February 1787 (D 1521, Golden Square Ward, p 16) give the main 
listing as "James Parker & Mr. Blake," but "Parker" is written in the margin.?? 


28 РогАмр Streer. When Blake left 27 Broad Street, he moved around 
the corner (east and north) and up the street to 28 Poland Street. According 
to tradition the move took place in 1787. But the Poor, Paving, and Watch 
Rate Books show Blake as paying rates at 28 Poland Street for the Christmas 
quarter of 1785. No Church Rate Books are available for 1785, but the 
Church Rate Book for 1786 also lists William Blake as connected with 28 
Poland Street in “Ch[ristma]s [17]85." The Poor Rate Book for 1786 notes 
“Wm. Blake" as rate payer at 28 Poland Street.** (No. 28 Poland Street was 
not numbered in 1785; however, the house can be identified through later 
references. ) 

It has been assumed that when Robert Blake was ill and dying in 1786- 
87 and his brother William “during the last fortnight . . . watched contin- 
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uously day and night by his bedside” (Gilchrist 51) the locale was 27 
Broad Street. But it may have been 28 Poland Street — or quite possibly 
28 Broad Street, the family home. For the burial register * states that "Mr. 
Robert Blake [was brought] from Golden Square" (Symons 31), which could 
mean either 27 or 28 Broad Street but not, accurately, Poland Street, which 
was in a different ward. 

The time of Blake's moving from Poland Street will be considered under 
the next address. 


13 HEncuLEs Вопллмс$, Lamers. William Blakes residence in mid- 
career at Lambeth "beneath the poplar trees" (to use a phrase in his Note- 
book) is one of the major certainties in his life and in his poetry. A particular 
phase of his productive lifetime has come to be known as "the Lambeth 
period." We know from his own letters that the period of residence at 13 
Hercules Buildings ended 18 September 1800. It has always been taken to 
have begun in 1793 — not, apparently, on very good evidence.™ 

Rate books supply evidence of residence by March 1791 — and curiously 
enough the supporting evidence of Lambeth residence in 1791 is to be found 
in an address written on one of Blake's own bits of correspondence, in fact 
the first extant letter. 

Blake's first extant letter is written on the back of a letter from Willey 
Reveley, dated by Keynes October 1791. Reveley was editing Volume m of 
James Stuart's and Nicholas Revett's The Antiquities of Athens (1794); he 
requested Blake to make some engravings after drawings by William Pars, 
a younger brother of the Henry Pars of Blake’s drawing school; Reveley 
further stated that the plates under consideration must be completed by the 
"end of January." Blake in his reply says he "will do what he can by the end 
of January." Reveley's letter bears the date of "18 October" but no year; the 
watermark of the paper is undated.?* The January must be 1792, the October 
1791; Blake engraved four plates for the Antiquities, signed and dated 3 
April 1792.25 What has somehow been overlooked is the address of Reveley's 
letter, first noted in Sir Geoffrey Keynes's edition of Blake's Letters (1956). 
It reads as follows: “Mr Blake Engraver | Hercules Buildings | Westminster 
Bridge." Thus Blake was living in Lambeth by October 1791.28 

The Poor Rate Books for the Parish of Lambeth (assessed quarterly) 2" 
show No. 13 Hercules Buildings as "empty" in December 1790; they show 
“Blake” as paying the assessment of March 1791.28 (As was a common prac- 
tice in the rate books, the house numbers are not shown, but the names are 
given in numerical order, Blake's being the thirteenth name.) An annual 
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rent of £20 and an assessment of 15s dre shown. For the next quarter, June 
1791, “Blake” is shown with the same rent and assessment. For September 
1791 the house number, 13, is given and the full name “William Blake”; rent 
the same, assessment 11s/8d. In December 1791 and March, June, and 
August 1792 the house number and full name are given, the annual rent 
remaining at £20, the assessments varying from 15s to 13s/4d. Blake’s name 
continues to be listed for Hercules Buildings in 1793 and on through to June 
1800, the rate books for September and December 1800 being no longer 
extant. 

Looking back now to Blake’s preceding address, we find substantiation of 
the evidence that he moved in 1791. The Watch Rate Books for 28 Poland 
Street show William Blake as paying the rates for the period of 2 June 1790 
to 1 June 1791 (Great Marlborough Ward, D 859, p 47), but in the margin is 
the name “John Davidge,” indicating presumably that Blake moved before 
the end of June 1791 at the latest. For the next period, 2 June 1791 to 1 June 
1792 (D 861, p 47) Blake’s name no longer appears and a “John Desage” 
(i. e. Davidge, as another rate book marginal notation for this period clari- 
fies) is shown as rate-payer. 

The Poor Rate Books (beginning 5 January 1791) make no reference to 
Blake for 28 Poland Street and show that “Davidge” was in occupancy of the 
residence; this also is the case of the Church Rate Books, beginning 10 Feb- 
ruary 1791, and the Paving Rate Books (for the period beginning 25 March 
1791).? Although, theoretically, the periods covered begin on the dates аз 
noted above for the respective rate books, the rates or audits themselves 
were made at later dates and cannot be taken as certain evidence of Davidge's 
having replaced Blake before 5 January or 10 February or 25 March. Yet the 
absence of Blake's name points to a move fairly early in 1791. 

Blake's residence at "lovely Lambeth" (Jerusalem 84:4), a period of ap- 
proximately nine and one half years, was one of the most productive periods 
of his life. "Lambeth's Vale | Where Jerusalem's foundations began" (Mil- 
ton 6:14-15) was a crucial area in Blake's experience.” We may extend the 
Lambeth canon to include The French Revolution, dated 1791 (the paper 
contains no watermarks), most of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, dated 
approximately 1790-93, and perhaps nearly all of the notebook versions of 
Songs of Experience; certainly all of Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 1793. 
The books upon which Blake himself inscribed the "Lambeth" imprint are 
The Gates of Paradise, 1793, America, 1793, The First Book of Urizen, 1794, 
Europe, 1794, The Song of Los, 1795, The Book of Ahania, 1795, and The 
Book of Los, 1795. Vala, or the Four Zoas (1795-1804?) was also begun at 
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Lambeth. (Curiously enough, Songs of Experience does not bear the "Lam- 
beth" inscription, although it is dated 1794.) | 


17 Ѕоотн Morrow ЭтвкЕт. Blake, who had moved to Felpham * on 18 
September 1800, returned to London on or shortly after 15 September 1803 
(Erdman 361n). Blake makes reference to his stay at Felpham and his return 
to London in Jerusalem: “After my three years of slumber on the banks of 
the Ocean, I again display my Giant forms to the Public” (3). Blake resided 
at 17 South Molton Street until 1821, when he moved to No. 3 Fountain 
Court, Strand. Rate books for St. George Hanover Square (Brook Street 
Ward) show no trace of Blake at South Molton Street. The rate-payer for 
the period 1803-1821, presumably Blake’s landlord, was “Mark Martin.” 
John Linnel speaks of Blake’s landlord “leaving off business, and retiring to 
France” when Blake moved in 1821 (Symons 227); if so, he seems to have 
retained ownership of the property; at any rate a “Mark Martin” continued 
to pay the rates as late as 1829.9? 

Linnel, who knew Blake in 1818, speaks of his living on the second floor 
(Mona Wilson 260). Gilchrist (205) states Blake occupied the first floor; 
probably Linnel was correct for the period of his acquaintance. 

Blake twice refers to the intersection of South Molton Street and Stratford 
Place in his poetry; it was at this place that the Tybourne brook crossed 
Oxford Street and plunged underground. Blake frequently refers to "Tyburn's 
Brook" (as many as twelve times — directly or indirectly — in Milton and 
Jerusalem); these references, however, do not refer to the Tybourne brook 
or stream but rather to the Serpentine "lake" in Hyde Park (see Erdman 
429-30) and the stream which fed it, Westbourne. “Hyde Park [is] on Ty- 
burn's awful brook” (Milton 11:5; note also Jerusalem 44:21-25 ).3 


3 Fountan Court, SrRAND. (Not to be confused with another Fountain 
Court just off the Strand not far to the east.) ** "After seventeen years in 
South Molton Street, Blake, in 1821, migrated to No. 3 Fountain Court, 
Strand — a house kept by a brother-in-law named Baines." Thus Gilchrist 
(282), apparently correctly, though Allan Cunningham (Symons 427) made 
it 1823 (an error in arithmetic) while agreeing in the "seventeen years." 
Blake's name does not appear in the rate books, but “Henry Baines” or “Banes” 
(as the name is sometimes spelled) is listed for the house during the period 
of Blake's occupancy (Poor Rate Books, St. Clement Danes, Savoy Ward). 

J. T. Smith, who wrote an early biographical sketch of Blake (1828), states 
that Blake's last illness was "occasioned by gall mixing with his blood" 
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(Symons 385). The register of Blake’s burial on 17 August 1827 records that 
his body was brought from Fountain Court, Strand.” 


IT is suggestive to the symbolic imagination — in view of Blake's preoccu- 
pation with the thema of Good and Evil — that he was baptized (11 Decem- 
ber 1757) at St. James’s (Piccadilly) before a font on which was a design of 
the Tree of Good and Evil, with the serpent offering the fruit to Adam and 
Eve.* It also is appropriate that in the final months of Blake's life there was 
nearby (almost literally across the street) a live royal tiger on exhibition in 
the Strand.* 

As a boy of ten years of age Blake was put to Pars’ drawing school in the 
Strand. It is fitting that Blake spent his final days a few doors from the school 
where he first gave expression to what later was to become in English art a 
singular capability. The beginning of his art and the ending of his art were 
within a block of each other. 





Detail from Blake's illustration of "London" in Songs of Experience 
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NOTES 


A debt of gratitude should be expressed to the individuals who have answered innumer- 
able inquiries and given helpful suggestions for the completion of this article. In par- 
ticular, the following persons should receive special acknowledgement: A. H. Hall, 
Guildhall Library; D. G. Neill, Bodleian Library; G. F. Osborn, Westminster Public 
Libraries; Miss Aileen Nash, Tate Central Library; T. F. Murdoch, Warden of 
St. Mary's Battersea Church; J. A. Burnett, Battersea Central Library; S. C. Hutchin- 
son, Royal Academy of Arts; Ann Cox-Jobnson, St. Marylebone Public Library; F. 
Boone, Southwark Central Library; J. Swift, Holborn Central Library; L Darlington, 
London County Council; and David V. Erdman, The New York Public Library. 


1 The “Alms-houses of Mile-end & old Bow” probably refer to Bencroft's Alms Houses, shown 
on J. Evans’ map of London, 1799. The “Brook of Albion’s River” is the Westbourne, see below; 
compare also Jerusalem 84:2. 

Ranelagh Gardens, located in Chelsea, was famous in the 18th century as a center of entertain- 
ment; in September 1808 (the month Blake returned to London from Felpham) the buildings 
in the gardens were demolished. Strumbolo also was located in Chelsea but was ооа 
overshadowed by Ranelagh as а place of entertainment; it probably reached its height of 
attraction circa 1788 and declined shortly afterwards. Cromwell’s Gardens at Brompton was 
a minor center of entertainment; the name of the gardens was changed about 1780 to the 
Florida Tea Gardens. At the time Blake composed the lines referring to the above places 
(presumably circa 1804, as they are mentioned in an early plate of Jerusalem), they all three 
had fallen into decline. Cf E. Beresford Chancellor, Pleasure Haunts of London (1925). 

The place of wounded soldiers is Chelsea Hospital. The “Isle | Of Leutha’s Dogs” refers to 
the Isle of Dogs, and “fishy Billingsgate" was the great fish market in Thames Street during 
the 18th century. 

"Bethlehem" in Jerusalem 31 refers to New Bedlam, constructed between 1812-15 in 
St. George's Fields, Southwark, near Lambeth (see David V. Erdman Blake: Prophet Against 
Empire, 1954, 433n). Bedlam prior to this was at the south end of Moors Fields. Bethlehem 
Hospital should not be confused with the "Asylum given to Hercules” (Milton 25:48-50) in 
Lam ; see Erdman 966-67, 397. 

London Stone, frequently mentioned by Blake, would have been destroyed in 1798, where 
it was located on the north side of Cannon Street, but for the intervention of an antiquary; 
the stone was then placed in a wall of St. Swithin’s Church. 


2In Jerusalem 27:42-43 Blake mentions "Poplar & Old Bow" and “Malden”; it is difficult 
from this context to know whether Blake is referring to Malden in Surrey or to the city of Malden 
on the Channel Presumably, the reference is to the city of Malden (see "Malden's Cove," 
Jerusalem. 68:44). This is supported further by Jerusalem 41:5-6 and 57:0, note also 21:87 
and 65:38-39. 

Norwood (Surrey) should not be confused with the Norwood in Middlesex. Cf Milton 6:5 — 
“Norwood south”; also Jerusalem 42:80-81. 

From the context in Jerusalem 90:24 Blake 1з referring to the Brockley Hills in Kent and not 
the hills of the same name in Middlesex. 

Almost all these place references are to be found in London and its Environs Described, 1761, 
п frontispiece map drawn by Thomas Kitchin. 


3 John Groat’s House is sometimes erroneously considered the extreme north of Scotland; Lizard 
Point is the southernmost end of England, “Rosamund’s Bower” (Jerusalem 57:7) is glossed 
by S. Foster Damon (William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, 1924, 465) as “the sub- 
terranean labyrinth in Blenheim Park (Oxfordshire) арр, to have been built by Henry II 
for his mistress Rosamond Clifford.” Compare also Jerusalem 83:27-28: “Оо ооп! | Where 
hides my child? in Oxford hidest thou with Antamon?” Blake’s reference is s ightly ambiguous 
as he refers to London Stone just before the mention of “Rosamund’s Bower” (i. e., jumping 
to Oxfordshire). There was a Rosamund’s Pond in St. James Park when Blake was a boy, but 
it un covered in 1770. Cf An Encyclopaedia of London, ed William Kent (revised edition 
1951) 444. 
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4 Joseph Wicksteed, Blake's Innocence and Experience (1928) 110n, asks "Did Blake know 
some Tom Dacre?” and suggests that Blake turned “Tom Dark (a little black boy) first into 
Dakr and then Dacre.” 


5 For identification of the historical occasion see Erdman 200, where “The Guardian of the 
secret codes” who flees along Great George Street and to the Park Gate is identified as Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. Does Thurlow have any reference to Thulloh, mentioned four times in 
Milton 8 (and not occuring elsewhere)? Thulloh seems to be a homophone of Thurlow’s name. 


* Jerusalem 27; these are places in northwest London. See Sloss and Wallis, William Blake's 
Prophetic Writings, 1926, x 491n and Erdman 437—438. 


1 This information was supplied me by С. Е. Osborn, Archivist, Westminster Public Libraries. 


8In Mortimer's London Directory of 1768 He and William Pars, drawing masters, have 

their drawing school near Beaufort Buildings in the Strand. "William Pars, portrait painter, is 

at the Twisted Pillars, opposite Beauford [sic] Buildings in the Strand." No other directory 

uper to mention the Pars brothers. Information kindly supplied by A. H. Hall, Guildhall 
rary. 


9 Allan Cunningham in his short biography of Blake in his Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 1830) incorrectly notes that James Basire’s shop was at 
“Green Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” (Reprinted in Arthur Symons, William Blake, 1907, 892.) 

The Poor Rate Books for the Drury Lane part of St. Giles-in-the-Fields’ Parish confirm that 
James Basire was the rate-payer for a house in Great ee Street from 1772 until 1779, the 
period of Blake’s apprenticeship. The rate books for this period list no house numbers, but 
entries in later volumes denote the house in question as No. 31. This information was kindly 
supplied by J. Swift, Borough Librarian of Holborn Central Library. 


10 Symons (44) transcribes the listing incorrectly as “William and Ann" Boucher; Frederick 
Ta records the family name as “Boutcher” (Symons 42). 


11 Battersea Vestry Rate Book, 1751-59, MS 116, and 1760-78, MS 117; in the possession of 
the Battersea Central Library. 


13 Gilchrist (Todd ed 83) states that he had traced relatives of Blake’s father to Battersea, but 
he does not give the source nor does he indicate further what evidence he was able to find. 
Symons (43-44) says there may have been relatives of Catherine Boucher in “Blake’s own 


Gilchrist (82) notes that he had discovered records which indicated that William and Mary 
Boucher had “no fewer than seven births . . . including two sets of twins in succession” imme- 
diately preceding Catherine’s. Gilchrist does not state what these records were, but undoubtedly 
his information came from the ori notebook christening records of St. Mary's Battersea 
Church which are still extant (1751-62). The christening notebooks record that a "William 
and Mary Boucher” had eleven children between 1744 and 1761, Catherine being born in 1762. 
Three of the seven daughters died prior to Catherine’s birth; the first set of twins mentioned by 
Gilchrist lived only about a month. A brother, one of the second pair of twins to which Gilchrist 
refers, died when Catherine was eight years of age. 

Examination of St. Mary’s Battersea records discloses that at least four Blake families (among 
them a William Blake) are listed in the christening and burial records between 1709 and 1738. 
One of these families, or at least a family with the same names, is listed as late as 1752 and 1758. 
In 1770 a "Mary Blake" is listed in the burial records. Whether any of these individuals were 
in any way related to William Blake is not known. 

The burial records for 1758 make reference to the death of the wife of a “John Butcher,” and 
the christening records for 1766 and 1769 also list a “John Butcher" (the father, probably a 
different person from the one mentioned in the 1758 records). Also in the burlal records of 
1765 a “John Boutcher” is mentioned (again, not to be confused with the previous two indi- 
viduals). Further, a “Thomas Boucher” is listed in the burial records of 1771. Whether any 
of these ns were in any way related to William Boucher is not known. This information 
was kindly supplied by T. F. Murdoch, Warden of St. Mary’s Battersea Church. 


18]. A. Burnett, Librarian at the Battersea Central Library, informs me that there is framed 
in the reference division of the library a map purporting to be Battersea Fields (unfortunately 
undated). However, the fact that some of the land is described as Lord B’s suggests a date 
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between 1712-51, as Lord Bolingbroke was created a Viscount in the former year and died 
in the latter. On this map 19 plots of land, amounting to some 18 acres, are described as being 
in occupation by Wm. Boucher (or, in a few cases, Boucher). Another map of 1761 lists 
an area just north of Battersea Fields as "L. Bolingbroke.” Boucher's apparently losing some 
of his land matches the economic decline of the W Butcher of the rate books. 

A “Wm Boucher” is noted in St. Mary’s Battersea burial records to have died 16 September 
1794, aged 80 years and listed as “poor.” Presumably, this was Catherine’s father. Also in 
September 1791 Elizabeth Boucher, one of Catherine’s older sisters, died. 


14 St. Mary's Battersea Parish Registers, 23, Marriages, 1754—1803; Banns of Marriage No 281. 
St. Mary’s Battersea christening records make reference to the birth of a Thomas Monger in 
August 1749 and to the birth of a daughter of a Thomas Monger in June 1777. i ' 

The Blakes were married 18 August 1782 in St. Mary's Battersea Church. Gilchrist (85-36) 
states that the vicar, John Gardnor, had painted the “Dove” and “Lamb” windows in the apse, 
and asks: “Did the future designer of The Gates of Paradise, Jerusalem, and the Illustrations of 
the Book of Job kneel beneath iens trophies of religious art?" But the windows were not painted 
till 1796 — by James Pearson, not John Gardnor. T. F. Murdoch, Warden of St. Mary's, informs 
me that it still is possible to read “J. Pearson, 1796” on the "Dove" window and that the Vestry 
Minutes for 15 November 1798 confirm the fact that Pearson was the artist. 


15 The Council Minute Books for 1785 note that the Academy exhibition opened 27 April and 
closed on 7 June. The catalogue, then, must have gone to press about 20 April. 

Unfortunately, the dates are not recorded in 1784, the resolution merely being "that the 
Exhibition be at the usual time," However, at meetings of 14, 20, and 22 April 1784 it was 
resolved to accept certain pictures arriving late for the exhibition. No council meeting was held 
between 23 April and 11 June; undoubtedly, this was because the Council Room was being 
used for the exhibition during this period and in accordance with the practice at the time. 


18 Information kindly supplied by G. F. Osborn, Archivist, Westminster Public Libraries. 


17 Poor Rate Books for the Parish of St. Мау Newington, County of Surrey, Southwark Archives. 
No house number appears for the Manor Place residence in the above rate books. 


18 On Jack Hunter (revised to Tack Tearguts) see Erdman 92-93 and the new Keynes edition of 
The Complete Writings of William Blake (1957) 50. On the date of An Island see Erdman 84. 
The paper on which the Island is written contains numerous and elaborate watermarks, but 
no dates; this information was kindly supplied by L. A. Holder of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. я 


19 Poor Rate Book, Golden Square Ward, D 105, 5 January 1784 to 4 January 1785, p 16. The 
phrase “for 1785” is added in a different ink, according to David V. Erdman, who has examined 
the book. See also Paving Rate Book, D 1212, p 14; Watch Rate Book, D 806, p 16. 


20 All the Golden Square rate books are in the records for the Parish of St. James’, Piccadilly, in 
the possession of Westminster Public Libraries, Archives Department, Buckingham Palace Road. 


31 Poor Rate Books, 5 January 1785 to 4 January 1786, D 108, p 47; 5 January 1786 to 4 Janu 

1787, D 107, p 46; Paving Rate Books, 25 March 1785 to 24 March 1786, D 1262, p 39; Watch 

Rate Books, 2 June 1785 to 1 June 1786, D 849, p 46; Church Rate Books, 10 Febru 1786 

to 9 February 1787, D 1550, p 46. The above rating records are for the Parish of St. James’, 

к Great Marlborough Ward, and are in the possession of the Westminster Public 
arles. 

In view of Blake's known interest in the Druids, it is curious to note that some “Druids” were 
active in his day near the Poland Street house. On the wall of Ye Old King's Arms tavern today, 
at 23 Poland Street, is a plaque with the following inscription: “In this Old King's Arms Tavern 
the Амстҥмт Оврев or Drums was revived 28th November 1781." I am indebted to David V. 
Erdman for this information. 


22 The burial listings for both James and Robert, Blake's father and brother, are to be found in 
the Non-Parochial Registers, Bunhill Fields Burial Register, London 194, xv 188, 265. These 
records are in the possession of the General Register Office, Somerset House. 


28 “In 1793 Blake а Poland Street, after five years’ residence there” (Gilchrist 85). 
"Blake's mother died in 1792 (probably 7 September according to the burial register). . . . 
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In the following year he moved to 13 Hercules Buildings, Lambeth” (Symons 70). For a mip 
and an account of the neighborhood, see Erdman 266-267; for details see Erdman, “Lambe 
and Bethlehem in Blake's Jerusalem," Modern Philology xuvm (1951) 184-192. 


24 Information supplied by the Curator of Manuscripts, Н. C. Schulz, of the Huntington Library, 
which possesses the Reveley letter to Blake. 


26 Regarding the dates on Blake’s engravings, the Analytical Review (published for Joseph 
Johnson, with whom Blake was Ча ку for February 1791 (237) mentions the fact ibat 
Volume ш of the Antiquities “is at present far advanced" and that the volume “will be ready 
for publication in the ensuing spring." The volume, for one reason or another, was delayed — 
the preface being dated “September 1794.” Presumably, then, Blake's dates are relitively 
accurate, = 


26 This implication was first pointed out by Н. M. Margollouth in The Review of English Studies 
new series ix (February 1958) 94-95. 


27 The Poor Rate Books for the Parish of Lambeth are not indexed by code numbers; the year 
alone is sufficient for identification. The volumes are in the possession of the Tate Central Library. 
No Watch, Church, or Paving Rate Books for Lambeth are extant for the 1791-93. 

Blake's house (renumbered as 23 in the late 19th century, cf Symons 70) was described by 
Frederick Tatham as "a pretty, clean house of eight or ten rooms” (Mona Wilson, The Life of 
William Blake, 1927, 73). Directly in front of Hercules Buildings, if the maps of the period can 
be taken as correct, were open fields. Hercules Buildings was demolished in 1920 according to 
William Kent, London Worthies (1039) 32. 


38 The poor rate for Lambeth was made 10 March 1791 but probably covers the period beginning 
the first day of March. 


29 Cf Poor Rate Books, Great Marlborough Ward, D 112, p 47; Church Rate Books, same ward, 
. D 1556, p 46; Paving Rate Books, same ward, D 1270, p 40. 


30 References to Lambeth in Blake's symbolic works are frequent. Cf Four Zoas IL46 (a 
reference possibly added after Blake returned to London in 1803). Milton 6:14, 6:19, 13:42, 
22:11, 95:48, 95:54, 85:10, 36:22, 42:38. Jerusalem 12:88, 12:41, 19:42, 20:1, 27:41, 38:40, 
41:11, 41:15, 65:7, 65:42, 84:3-4, 02:7. Cf also references to Surrey: Milton 6:14, 29:57, 
42:81. Jerusalem 4:9, 30:25, 81:69, 41:12, 53:29, 71:11, 79:18, 83:25, 83:68, 90:25. 

Two spectacular fires occurred in Surrey during the 1790s, and it is probable that Blake may 
have seen both of them. The first was the conflagration of the Alblon Flour Mill on 2 March 1791 
(I am here assuming that Blake moved to beth this early in March), and the flames 
illuminated the entire horizon. It has been conjectured that the Albion Mill may have influenced 
Blake’s symbolism; however see Erdman 868. 

The second fire was on 17 August 1794 in the early hours of the morning when Astley’s 
Theater (not far to the west and in front of Blake’s residence, although several other buildings 
intervened), along with several houses in front of Westminster Road and Stangate Street, was 
destroyed. The theater was rebuilt by April 1795. 

Astley’s Theater, managed by Philip Astley, should not be confused with Astley’s residence, 
Hercules Hall, which was to the rear of Blake's house in Lambeth. A water color of Hercules 
Hall is in the London County Council collection. For a connection between Blake and Astley, 
see Mona Wilson 44. 


81 The cottage where Blake lived in Felpham, Sussex, still exists; Blake illustrates this house in 
Milton 36. For references to Felpham and Sussex in Blake's poetry see the following: Milton 20:60, 
23:37, 36:23, 38:13, 39:9, 39:22, 42:9, 42:20, 42:22, 49:29. Jerusalem 71:11, 79:18, 83:9, 
83:25, 88:23. 

Blake's most complete extant landscape composition is a penal and water color study of a 
view at Felpham; the work is in the possession of the Tate Gallery. 


32 [ am grateful to С. F. Osborn, Archivist, Westminster Public Libraries, for this information. 
Richard Cosway was living at Stratford Place during Blake’s residence at South Molton Street; 
see Erdman 88-89 for possible allusions to Cosway in An Island. 


38 Blake, apparently, differentiates between the Tybourne brook and “Tybum’s Brook,” the 
Westbourne or Serpentine, in Four Zoas 11.30: “Groans ran along Tyburn’s brook [the West- 
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bourne] and along the River of Oxford [the Tybourne]. . . . " Oxford Street did not extend west 
the approximate location of the Tyburn gallows during the 18th century, nor does it today; 
ence, it would not in any ordinary sense be correct to refer to the Westbourne as the "River 
of Oxford." This passage, although it occurs in an early Night of the Four Zoas, is clearly part 
of an amendation in the MS, and Blake may have added the lines after he returned to London 
in 1808. 

It is impossible to know what knowledgeable detail Blake had of Hyde Park (and to take 
Blake's symbolism literally can be highly misleading), but it is це to note that at the 
northwest corner of Hyde Park was a “beautiful inclosed eminence, called Buckden-hill, which 
being only separated from Kensington-gardens by a haha, appears, at a distance, to be part of it. 
On the declivity of this hill is a grove of oaks,...” These oak groves were planted circa 1806. 

“The s of this [Hyde Park] is very pleasing, and its natural beauties will be great! 
heightened, win irr ind Геос oak evel) made in it lately have ciel 
maturity" (B. Lambert, The History and Survey of London and its Environs, 1806, xx 535-36). 

Blake refers to the Gardens of Kensington (through of which the Westbourne stream 
flowed) and Hyde Park, and he may have been aware of the newly planted oak groves and at- 
tached significance to their planting. Cf. Jerusalem 44:23: “From Hyde Park spread their 
vegetating roots beneath Albion, | In dreadful pain the Spectrous Uncircumcised Vegetation [the 
“natural beauties” of the park!] | Forming a Sexual Machine, an MS Virgin Form. . .. " In 
Jerusalem 25:3—4 Blake notes: “О ye Sons of the Mighty Albion, | Planting these Oaken Groves, 
Erecting these Dragon Temples. . . . " Compare also Jerusalem 27: “the Druid Temples (which 
are the Patriarchal Pi & Oak Groves)....” 


84 In the Middle Temple precinct, at No 7 Nevill's Court, east of Fetter Lane, there was living 
between 1822 and 1882 another "William Blake.” This, of course, was not the poet and artist 
but is mentioned to avoid possible confusion. For the records of the matter, cf Farringdon 
Without Ward, Consolidated Rate Assessment books for the Middle Precinct and the Precincts 
of Clifford’s Inn, St. Bride, St. Dunstan in the West, Serjeant’s Inn, Temple Bar and White- 
friars, 1811—58, MS 2059, Middle Precinct, files 7, 9, and 13-92 passim. These records are 
in the possession of the Guildhall Library. Information kindly supplied by A. H. Hall, Guildhall 
Library. 

85 Symons 237; the entry for William Blake is in the Bunhill Fields Order Book, MS 1092/12, 
under the date of 17 August 1827. This volume 15 in the possession of Guildhall Library. 


86 Cf Gilchrist 4. For a description of the font, see B. Lambert ш 527. 


87 John Britton, Picture of London (1827) 881. A tigress was caged at the Royal Grand National 
Menagerie, Exeter Change, which was just to the north and across the Strand from No. 8 Fountain 
Court. 


The Case for Internal Evidence (4) 
Two New Poems by Marvell?* 


By G&onck pe Е. Lorp 
Yale University 


HE TWO POEMS which I would add to the Marvell canon are the 
Second and Third "Advices to a Painter," published under the name of 
Sir John Denham in 1667 and subsequently republished in various editions 
of Poems on Affairs of State! These are extended accounts of public affairs 
in England between the spring of 1665, when England made war on Holland, 
and September 1666, when the Great Fire broke out in London. "Second 
Advice" is mainly concerned with the naval campaign of 1665 and “Third 
Advice" with that of 1666. 
The sequel to these poems, Marvell’s “Last Instructions to a Painter,” begins 
with a reference to the two earlier poems: 


After two sittings, now, our Lady State, 
To end her picture, doth a third time wait. 


It describes at length the stormy parliamentary session of September 1666, 
concentrates on the humiliating Dutch invasion of the Thames in June 1667, 
and ends with Charles's decision to remove Clarendon in the fall of 1667. 


* Paper read at the En Institute at Columbia Untversity, September 4, 1958, in a - 
ко on “Attribution ш Evidence.” а 

Other papers in the symposium will appear in os issues. Earlier papers in this Bul- 
letin series appeared in August 1957 (1), October 1957 (2, 3) and December 1957 and 
January 1958 (3 continued). These back issues are still in print. —~ Ep. 


1 The editions referred to are as follows: 

[1] THE | Second Advice | TO A | PAINTER, | For Drawing the | HISTORY | Of our 
NAVALL Business; | In Imitation of Mr. WALLER. | — | Being the last Work of Sir 
JOHN DENHAM. | — | Printed in the Year, 1607. | 

[2] THE | Second, and Third Advice | TO A | PAINTER, | For Drawing the | HISTORY | 
Of our | NAVALL Actions, | The two last Years, 1665. And 1666. | In Answer to Mr. 
Waller. | — | [4 lines Horace] | — | A. Breda, 1667. | 

[3] [Within a single line border] ped TO A | PAINTER. | FOR | Describin 
our Naval Business: ae Imitation of Mr. Waller. | — | BEING | The Last Works 
OF | Sir JOHN DENHAM. | — | Whereunto is annexed, | CLARINDONS House- 
Warming. | By an Unknown AUTHOR. | — | Printed in the Year 1667. | 

Directions to a Painter (item 3) contains two sequels to the Second and Third "Advices," 
the Third and Fourth "Advices." These deal nite briefly with the period covered by Mar- 
vell's “Last Instructions,” but are markedly different in political point of view, in structure, 
and in style. There is no reason for attributing them to the author of the Second and Third 

“Advices.” For a summary of the evidence against ascribing them to Marvell, see Mar- 

goliouth’s notes on “Last Instructions.” 


[551] 
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I 


MY belief that Marvell wrote the Second and Third “Advices” as well as 
“Last Instructions" depends on many bits of evidence of different kinds? 
While these bits, examined separately, may not be very impressive, they 
amount to a strong probability when examined together. The signature of 
style is not as distinct here, to be sure, as one would expect it to be in non- 
political poems, but even among those satires always attributed to Marvell 
we do not find idiosyncracies of language or imagery or tempo distinctly 
Marvellian. This may seem surprising in view of Marvell's highly individual- 
ized lyric style, but the circumstances under which the satires were produced 
inevitably led to the cultivation of anonymity. Had the satirist identified 
himself by stylistic earmarks or other signs he would have faced the usual 
penalties of maiming, stocking, or even death, for uttering seditious libels. 
Government agents, as the record shows, searched diligently for the author 
of these two satires, and “Elephant” Smith, that reckless publisher of seditious 
books, was brought before Lord Arlington and questioned about them. He 
confessed that the poems “reflected on the lord chancellor, Duchess of Albe- 
marle, and others of the court,” but, unfortunately, there is no record of the 
disposition of this case. Under the circumstances we cannot, then, expect to 
find unequivocal internal marks of authorship. 

The attribution of Second and Third “Advices” to Sir John Denham has 
long been suspect. For one thing, Denham suffered an attack of insanity in 
1666 in the course of which he visited Charles II and told him that he was 
the Holy Ghost. As Margoliouth says, Denham would have been mad indeed 
to publish such poems under his own name. In the second place it does not 
seem likely that he would have published in both these poems the unfaith- 
fulness of his wife with the Duke of York. His name seems, therefore, to have 
been used simply as a convenient and facetious blind. The suspicion is rein- 
forced by the fact that “Clarendon’s Housewarming,” a satire generally at- 
tributed to Marvell and included in a 1667 collection of “painter” poems, is 
there ascribed to “an unknown author.” 

Considerable contemporary evidence ascribes the “Denham” poems in 
this volume to Marvell. Anthony à Wood attributes them to him and Aubrey 
says that “the verses called The Advice to the Painter were of his making.” 
Marvell’s eighteenth-century editor, Captain Thompson, received a manu- 


2¥For a summary of the evidence for attributing "Last Instructions” to Marvell, see Mar- 
goliouth’s edition, in which he says that “of all the satires attributed to Marvell there is none 
of which one can feel less doubt.” 
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script of Marvell’s poems compiled by William Popple, the poet’s nephew 
and close friend, containing “those two excellent satires published in the 
State Poems, Vol. I, p. 24,” i.e. the Second and Third “Advices.” When 
Thompson saw this manuscript his three volumes were already in the press, 
and so he omitted two poems which he felt, on this evidence, to be Marvell’s. 
Moreover, Denham’s latest editor, Theodore Banks, marshals a great deal 
of evidence against Denham’s authorship of these two “Advices,” while 
Margoliouth concedes that they might be attributed to Marvell “without 
violating the probabilities.” In my opinion it would violate the probabilities 
to exclude them any longer from the Marvell canon. 


II 


THE internal evidence to be considered involves both ideas and style. The 
first kind of evidence requires a fairly full examination of the attitudes of 
the three poems under discussion toward public affairs and public figures. 
The task of comparing them is facilitated by the appearance in Marvell's 
"Last Instructions" of almost all the major characters in the casts of the Sec- 
ond and Third "Advices": Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the chancellor; 
the Duke and Duchess of York; Sir William Coventry, the Secretary of the 
Navy; Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, Secretary of State; Thomas Clifford 
of the Exchequer; and Edward Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, a naval com- 
mander. Toward these prominent figures the three poems are consistently 
hostile or disparaging, while all three make a point of paying their humble 
duty to King Charles II and draw a clear line between him and his evil 
ministers. All three arraign the administration and its parliamentary sup- 
porters for mishandling and misappropriating public funds, for a corrupt 
and inefficient administration of the navy, and for foisting on the country a 
war with the Dutch contrary to the national interest, and they are all critical 
of the Clarendon Code under which the nonconformists were prosecuted. 
On more specific issues they are unanimously opposed to standing armies, the 
sale of Dunkirk to France, and the importation of Irish cattle; they blame 
Clarendon for arranging Charles’ marriage to the barren Catherine of Por- 
tugal and accuse him of marrying his daughter Ann to the Duke of York 
to advance his own dynastic ambitions. 

Almost as significant as the extensive agreement of the poems on these 
main figures and issues is their nearly total silence where certain other great 
figures in the administration are concerned. None of them mentions the 
immensely powerful and dishonest Duke of Lauderdale or the equally power- 
ful Ashley, the future whig Earl of Shaftesbury. Where the Duke of Buck- 
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ingham is mentioned he is praised as the opponent of Clarendon, who with 
the Earl of Bristol led an abortive attempt to destroy the chancellor in 1663. 
All three of these great politicians had been associated with nonconformist 
and parliamentary positions in the interregnum and they opposed Clarendon 
in various ways, factors which might have influenced Marvell in their favor. 

In considering the treatment of major figures in the Second and Third 
“Advices,” on the one hand, and in “Last Instructions,” on the other, I 
would like to draw attention to general resemblances and to resemblances 
in specific details. Let us first consider, then, the béte noire of these three 
satires, Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. A traveller who saw him in 
Rouen after his flight from England, in 1668, calls him “a fair, ruddy, fat, 
middle-statured man,” but in all three poems he is depicted as fat to the 
point of grossness, and his figure is made an emblem of greed. In “Second 
Advice” he is a “burden of the earth” (116) “whose transcendant paunch so 
swells of late | He seems the tympany of law and state” (117-118). 

In “Third Advice,” Lady Albemarle calls him “the fat scriv'ner" (250). 
In “Last Instructions,” Marvell describes Hyde’s daughter as having the 
“chancllor’s belly” (63) and Hyde himself as having a gross body and a 
grosser mind (179). Both “Third Advice” and “Last Instructions” couple 
his name with that of an M. P. named Paston who moved a very large 
appropriation for the Dutch war in parliament. In “Second Advice” the navy 
is described as 

The ocean’s burden and the kingdom’s both, 
Whose very bulk might represent its birth 
From Hyde and Paston, (114-110) 


while ^Last Instructions" represents the cabal demanding of parliament a 


sum Should Goodrick silence and strike Paston dumb, 
Hyde’s avarice, Bennet’s luxury should suffice. 
(126, 129) 
From here it is only a small step to allegations that the chancellor took 
bribes. “Third Advice” accuses Hyde of starting the Dutch War to avoid 
domestic quarrels and to line his purse: 
But a Dutch war shall all these rumors still, 


Bleed out these humors, and our purses fill. 
(265—266) 


In "Last Instructions" he farms the taxes 


to them bid least, 
(Greater the bribe), and that's at interest 
(499-500) 
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and prepares a nest egg for himself overseas in case things should go wrong 
at home. 

Beside these rather general allegations of cupidity, the chancellor is 
attacked for his insatiable ambition, particularly in plotting a barren mar- 
riage for the king in order that his daughter or her child might inherit the 
crown. In “Second Advice” he is accused not only of fomenting the Dutch 
war to stifle domestic opposition (146-147) but of hoping 


that he yet may see, ere he goes down, 
His dear Clarinda circled in a crown 
(153-154) 


while “Third Advice” reveals him plotting “to mix the royal blood with ink” 
(250). In both poems he is accused of selling Dunkirk and the forts which 
Cromwell built to hold Scotland to gain money for the war (“Second Advice” 
149-150; “Third Advice” 261). “Third Advice” further charges him with 
raising his daughters dowry from revenues earmarked for the war (255- 
258) and says of Queen Catherine that 


sweeter creature never saw the sun, 
If we the king wish monk, or queen a nun. 
(263-264) 


In “Last Instructions” the chancellor’s regal ambitions are stressed — 


See how he reigns in his new palace culminant, 
And sits in state divine, like Jove the fulminant! 
(355—356) 


— апа, a little later, he is represented as despising the Spanish match for 
Charles, which would have been preferable for diplomatic and dynastic 
reasons: 

So Spain could not escape his laughter’s spleen, 


None but himself must choose the king a queen. 
(467-468) 


The gravamen of the charges levelled against Clarendon by all three 
satires, nevertheless, is that he started the war against Holland. This is con- 
trary to what we now know about him, just as there are good grounds for 
discrediting the charge that he fostered the king's marriage and helped to 
contrive his daughters marriage with York. But, whatever the truth may 
be, the poems agree in blaming Clarendon for what they hold to be a disas- 
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trous and unnecessary war. “Second Advice” concludes with the wish that, 
Icarus-like, the chancellor may, 


falling, leave his hated name 
Unto those seas his wars have set on flame. 
(Envoy, 15-16) 


The Duchess of Albemarle, in “Third Advice,” with equal fervor, curses 


the man that first begat this war, 
In an ill hour, under a blazing star. 
(493—424) 


"Last Instructions" summarizes all the miscarriages of the war in a series of 
questions which mock the administration's attempt to make a scapegoat of 
a minor functionary named Peter Pett. His name becomes a whipping-post 
for the intended culprits, who agree that 


All our miscarriages on Pett must fall. 

His name alone seems fit to answer all. 

Whose counsel first did this mad war beget? 

Who all commands sold through the navy? Pett. 
(767-710) 


There is no question that this poem, like the others, holds Clarendon ге- 
sponsible for starting the war, and it may also be worth noting that not 
only do the three satires unite in holding him to be the arch-villain of the 
piece, but that out of all possible expressions of the charge “Third Advice” 
and “Last Instructions” agree that he begat it. 

All three satires agree, furthermore, in laying the blame for the mis- 
carriages of Clarendon’s policy on the same officials. Chief of these is Sir 
William Coventry, Secretary of the Navy. Like Clarendon, he is depicted 
as insatiably greedy and venal. As “Second Advice” puts it, 


Of him the captain buys his leave to die, 

And barters it for wounds or infamy... . 

To pay him fees the silver trumpet spends, 
And boatswain's whistle on his place depends. 
Pilots in vain repeat the compass оет, 

Unless they learn of him this one point more: 
The magnet constant to the pole doth hold, 


Steel to the magnet, Coventry to gold. 
(27-28; 31-36) 
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Underlings may make a good thing out of selling naval stores, but Coventry 
“sells the whole fleet away” (40). Coventry’s purse, like Clarendon’s paunch, 
is an emblem of his avarice: 


Now let the navy stretch her canvas wings, 
Swoll'n like his purse, with tackling like its strings, 
By slow degrees of the increasing gale, 


First under sale, and after under sail. . 
% (41—44) 


In “Third Advice” the charge is advanced that Coventry hoped to destroy 
George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, co-commander with Prince Rupert of 
the fleet, by exposing him against overwhelming odds to a Dutch attack. To 
encompass this end he delays the dispatch of orders to Rupert to come to 
Monck's assistance: 


And then, presuming of his certain wrack, 

To help him late, they send for Rupert back. 

Offieious Will seem'd fittest, as afraid 

Lest George should look too far into his trade. 

At the first draught they pause with statesmen's care, 

They write it foul, then copy it as fair, 

And then compare them, when at last it's sign'd: 

Will soon his purse strings, but no seal could find. 

At night he sends it by the common post, 

To save the king of an express the cost. 
(303-312) 


“Last Instructions" also refers to Coventry by his nickname, and shows him 
with his brother marshalling the court members of parliament: 


All the two Coventrys their generals chose, 
For one had much, the other naught to lose. 
Nor better choice all accidents could hit, 
While Hector Harry steers by Will the Wit. 
They both accept the charge with merry glee, 
To fight a battle from all gun-shot free. 
(225-230) 


The last line is а reflection upon Sir William’s courage which reminds one of 
the account in “Second Advice” of the Duchess of York asking the Duke's 
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shipmates, Brouncker, Penn, and Sir William Coventry, to keep him out of 
danger: 
She therefore the Duke’s person recommends 
To Brouncker, Penn, and Coventry as friends: 
Penn much, more Brouncker, most to Coventry, 
For they, alas! were more afraid than she. 
(79-82) 


The narrative of “Last Instructions” concludes with a scene in which the 
king, having resolved on Clarendon’s disgrace, finds that the Countess of 
Castlemaine, Arlington, and Sir William Coventry propose the same action: 


Through their feign’d speech their secret hearts he knew: 
To her own husband Castlemaine untrue, 
False to his master Bristol, Arlington, 
And Coventry, falser than anyone, 
Who to the brother, brother would betray; 
Nor therefore trusts himself to such as they. 
(931-036) 


If we add to the sketch of Coventry in "Last Instructions" the allegation 
that he sold all commands in the navy (770), the figure that appears there is 
in all essentials like that which appears in the other two poems, a greedy 
and dishonest official who puts his own interests before those of his country, 
a coward, and a man incapable of loyalty. This is the same person whom 
Bishop Burnet described in 1665 as "a man of great actions and eminent 
virtues, the best speaker of the house, and capable of braving the chief 
ministry," one of whom Pepys, his intimate associate, notes: ^I am still in 
love more and more with him for his real worth." That the three satires 
should represent as cheat, coward, and ruthless egotist a statesman and 
executive whose integrity, efficiency, and ability are witnessed by two such 
authorities increases the likelihood that the caricatures issued from one hand. 

Next to Coventry, Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, receives the largest share 
of blame throughout the series of poems for national miscarriages in 1665— 
1667. As Secretary of State he was ultimately responsible for the collection 
and interpretation of intelligence about the movements of the enemy, and 
he is chiefly blamed for the unlucky division of the English fleet in 1666, 
and for wrong information about the whereabouts of the Dutch fleet in 
1667. In "Second Advice" he appears only briefly, first as a rapacious com- 
missioner of prizes and then as "pimp Arlington,” who married an illegitimate 
daughter of the house of Orange. "Third Advice" charges him with dissem- 
inating false intelligence, with plotting to destroy Albemarle, one of the co- 
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commanders of the navy, by dividing the fleet, and with having treasonable 
communication with the enemy through his Dutch wife. 


But fearing that our navy, George to break, 
Might not be yet sufficiently weak, 

The Secretary, that had never yet 
Intelligence but from his own Gazette, 
Discovers a great secret, fit to sell, 

And pays himself for't, ere he would it tell: 
Beaufort is in the Channel! Hixy here! 
Doxy Toulon! Beaufort is ev’rywherel 
Herewith assembles the supreme Divan, 
Where enters none but Devil, Ned, and Nan, 
And upon this pretence they straight design’d 
The fleet to separate and the world to blind. 


To write the order Bristol’s clerk is chose 
(One slit in’s pen, the other in his nose) 
For he first brought the news, it is his place, 
He'll see the fleet divided like his face, 
And through the cranny in his gristly part 
To the Dutch chink intell’gence may impart. 
(281-292; 295-300) 


Arlington was proud of a wounded nose which he suffered in the royal cause 
at Andover, and, years after, he still made much of this honorable scar with 
sticking plaster. The satirist makes of it an emblem of duplicity, a theme 
which Marvell picks up in “Last Instructions,” when he shows this minister 
liquidating his investments at rumors of the enemy’s approach (411-418). 
The most striking point of resemblance between these two poems, however, 
is the fact that they both concentrate on Arlington’s failure as chief of the 
intelligence service and hold him to blame for the navy’s ignorance of the 
enemy's whereabouts. Just as the administration has decided on a treaty 
with the Dutch, in “Last Instructions,” 


a fresh news the great designment nips, 
Off at the Isle of Candy, Dutch and ships. 
Bab May and Arlington did wisely scoff, 
And thought all safe if they were so far off. 
Modern geographers, ‘twas there they thought, 
Where Venice twenty years the Turk had fought: 
While the first year our navy is but shown, 
The next divided, and the third we've none. 

(397—404) 
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May and Arlington are here accused of confusing the Isle of Candy off the 
coast of Essex with the one in the eastern Mediterranean.? This piece of 
sarcasm, incidentally, is exactly in the key of the comment on wrong in- 
telligence in “Third Advice:” 

| Deep providence of state that could so soon 


Fight Beaufort here ere he had quit Toulon! 
(27-28) 


and the reference in the last line to the division of the fleet in the preceding 
year suggests that Marvell had the earlier passage in mind. 

Thomas Clifford, who was soon to become, with Arlington, a chief sup- 
porter of the royal prerogative in the cabal which ruled England after Claren- 
don’s fall, was still climbing to power in 1665. He saw much active service 
in the battles of that summer, but he is mentioned in “Second Advice” only 
briefly as an officious errand boy of Arlington, 


Wearing a signet, ready to clap on 
And seize all [prizes] for his master Arlington. 
(255-256 ) 


Marvell and he had been enemies at least since 1662, when they quarreled 
in the house, and he comes in for a fuller share of satirical contempt in the 
beginning of “Last Instructions,” when his newly-won importance as Con- 
troller of the Household made him a worthier object of scorn. There he is 
compared to an insect in one of Hooke’s recent microscopic studies — as 
“a tall louse brandishing the white staff” of his office. 

The Duke of York plays a large part in “Second Advice,” not only because 
that satire covers the same activities as Waller’s panegyric, but because he 
was Lord High Admiral in 1665 and withdrew from active duty at the end 
of the summer. There he is represented as more fool than knave, surround- 
ing himself with cowardly and lubberly cronies, and failing to press a decisive 
victory over the Dutch after Lowestoft more through negligence than 
cowardice: 

Now all conspire unto the Dutchmen’s loss: 
The wind, the fire, we, they themselves do cross. 
Now a sweet slumber ’gins the Duke to drown, 


8 The point of the joke depends in part on an allusion to the poem on which Waller modelled 
his panegyric, a “painter” poem by Francesco Busenello celebrating the Venetians’ defeat of the 
Turkish fleet off Candy (now Crete) in 1656. 
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And with soft diadems his temples crown. 

But first he orders all beside to watch, 

That they the foe (whilst he a nap) might catch. 
(231-236 ) 


The poem goes on to tell how, while the Duke was napping, his favorite, 
Henry Brouncker, broke off the pursuit. This cause célébre, which brought a 
parliamentary investigation, is alluded to in “Last Instructions:” 


Who would not follow when the Dutch were bet? 
а (771) 


York’s retirement from active duty explains Ње shift of focus from his public 
to his private life in the later satires. “Third Advice” opens with a reference 
to his love affair with the young wife of Sir John Denham, which marks the 
shift of focus: 


Sandwich in Spain, now, and the Duke in love, 
Lets, with new gen’rals, а new painter prove. 
(1-2) 


This reference was anticipated in “Second Advice” by the poet’s promise 
to draw “Madame T'Édificatress" in his next. (Denham was Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, the Royal Architect.) In “Last Instructions” the Duke's private life is 
treated more fully in conjunction with his Duchess’s, while poor old Den- 
bam is distinguished as chief of the cuckolds (154). Ann Hyde is represented 
as plotting her rival’s death in an agony of jealousy, a jealousy aggravated 
by the fact that the Duke, suspicious of her relations with Henry Sidney, 
his groom of the bedchamber, had discharged him. 


Not unprovokd, she tries forbidden arts, 
But in her soft breast love’s hid cancer smarts. 
While she revolves at once Sidney’s disgrace 
And her self scorn’d for emulous Denham’s face; 
And nightly hears the hated guards away 
Galloping with the Duke to other prey. 

(73-78 ) 


It was widely but falsely rumored that Lady Denham’s death in January 
1667 was caused by poisoned cocoa, but Ann was not among the suspects. 
It is all the more interesting, then, that she and her father should have been 
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charged with political assassination in “Third Advice,” where a punning 
line accuses them of murdering a royalist courtier and two royal heirs: 


Then Colepepper, Gloucester, and the Princess di'd: 
Nothing can live that interrupts an Hyde. 
(245-246) 


The same pun occurs, by the way, in another satire printed as Marvell’s, 
“Clarendon’s Housewarming,” 

"The close resemblance between the treatments of Ann Hyde in “Third 
Advice” and in “Last Instructions” becomes even closer when we consider 
the allegations both poems make about her promiscuity. When it became 
known that the Duke of York was on the point of making an honest woman 
of his paramour, Ann then being some months pregnant, Lord Berkeley 
and other friends testified that they had enjoyed her favors, but they later 
withdrew these charges. Both poems accept the scandalous report as true, 
and both play with the idea of a remarkable restoration of virginity to a 
woman who has lost her maidenhead. “Third Advice” tells how 


Berkeley, who swore as oft as he had toes, 

Does kneeling now her chastity depose; 

Just as the first French card’nal could restore 

Maidenhead to his widow, niece, and whore. 
(251-254) 


It isn't necessary to go into the tantalizing details about Cardinal Mazarin, 
except to note that he facilitated the marriage by interceding for the young 
lovers with the Queen Mother. "Last Instructions" makes the same kind of 
joke about renewed chastity, this time not in terms of miracle but in terms 
of the abstruse endeavors of the Royal Society: 


She perfected that engine, oft assay'd, 

How, after childbirth, to renew a maid, 

And found how royal heirs might be matur'd 

In fewer months than mothers once endur'd. 
(53-56) 


Finally we come to an important figure about whom "Third Advice" and 
"Last Instructions" are both rather equivocal, the Duke of Albemarle, who 
played a key part in bringing about the Restoration of Charles IT. The seam- 
stress who had been his mistress and became his Duchess is the chief charac- 
ter in “Third Advice,” and she arraigns the administration in blunt terms for 
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abusing her husband, and chiefly for wearing him out in the service of the 
state. She finds it ironic that an.Anglican government should depend so on a 
nonconformist officer: 


and even Presbyters [are] now call’d out for aid. 
They wish e'en George divided to command, 
One half of him at sea, th'other on land. 
(353-355) 


With a mixture of pride and irritation she notes that 


Thou still must help 'em out when in the mire, 
Gen'ral at land, at sea, at plague, at fire. 
(431-432) 


A similar allusion to Monck in “Last Instructions” seems to show Marvell 
claiming the “Third Advice” as his own creation: 


The state affairs thus marshall’d, for the rest, 
Monck in his skirt against the Dutch is press'd. 
Often, dear Painter, have I sate and mus'd 
Why he should still b’on all adventures us’d — 
If they for nothing ill, like ashen wood, 
Or think him, like herb John, for nothing good. 
Whether his valor they so much admire, 
Or that for cowardice they all retire. 
As Heav’n in storms, they call, in gusts of state, 
On Monck and Parliament, yet both do hate. 
All causes sure concur, but most they think 
Under Herculean labors he may sink. 

(509—520) 


In concluding this part of my argument for Marvell's authorship of these 
three poems, let me admit that some of the details discussed may have been 
commonplaces of anti-government satire. Many of the features of Clarendon 
as sketched in the three poems are to be found in other lampoons written at 
this time. But the details of the other figures are almost all, to the best of my 
knowledge, peculiar to these three poems, and though some bits and 
pieces may appear in contemporary sources other than political verse, 
there is scarcly a trace of them in the mass of verse satire which the 1660s 
produced. 
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III 


THE rest of my discussion centers on stylistic resemblances between the 
Second and Third “Advices” and Marvell’s "Last Instructions.” These include 
similarities in structure, in imagery, in wit, in tone, and in diction. 

Of the more than two dozen "painter" poems produced in the Restoration 
period, the three under discussion are the only ones which effectively use 
the convention and integrate the painter device with the subject matter. 
The "Second Advice" scores Waller's unimaginative treatment of the battle: 


Nay, Painter, if thou dare, design that fight, 

Which Waller courage only had to write, 

If thy bold hand can, without shaking, draw 

What e'en the actors trembled when they saw: 

Enough to make thy colors change like theirs, - 

And all thy pencils bristle like their hairs. 
(1-8) 


“Third Advice” relates the painter to the situation in the same way: 


Sandwich in Spain, now, and the Duke in love, 
Let's, with new gen'rals, a new painter prove. 
Lely’s a Dutchman, danger's in his art; 
His pencils may intelligence impart. 
Thou Gibson, that among the navy small 
Of muscle-shells commandest admiral, 
(Thyself so slender that thou show'st no more 
Than barnacle new-hatch'd of them before), 
Come, mix thy water-colors, and express, 
Drawing in little, what we do in less. 

(1-10) 


Gibson was doubly qualified for such a task, being a dwarf who painted min- 
iatures. Marvell begins "Last Instructions" in the same manner by establish- 
ing the appropriate relationship between the painter and the situation he 
is to paint: 


After two sittings, now, our Lady State, 
To end her picture does the third time wait. 

- But ere thou fall’st to work, first, Painter, see 
Ift ben't too slight grown or too hard for thee. 
Canst thou paint without colors? Then, ’tis right, 
For so we too without a fleet can fight. 

(1-8) 
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Then he goes on to suggest that a dauber of inn signs and ale-house ceilings 
would be the right artist for “this race of drunkards, pimps, and fools,” and 
that he might need a microscope to discern England’s glory, a point which 
seems to elaborate the Gibson allusion of the preceding poem. 

The satires all parody the solemn similes with which Waller sprinkled his 
narrative, such as: 


So hungry wolves, though greedy of their prey, 
Stop when they see a lion in their way. 


His winged vessel like an eagle shows, 
When through the clouds to truss a swan she goes. 


The satirical similes are conspicuously unheroic and inappropriate. Com- 
menting on the Duchess of York’s pompous visit to her Duke at Harwich, 
“Second Advice” remarks: 


Thus the land crabs, at Nature’s kindly call, 
Down to the ocean to engender crawl. 


“Third Advice” compares the defiant Duke of Albemarle to “an old bustard, 
maim’d yet loth to yield, | Duelling the fowler in Newmarket field" (91-92). 
In the same key, “Last Instructions” tells the painter: 

With Hooke, then, through the microscope take aim, 


Where, like the new Controller, all men laugh 
To see a tall louse brandish the white staff. 


In their imagery all three poems draw heavily on classical myths, and the 
source they draw on almost exclusively is the Metamorphoses. “Second 
Advice” compares Ann Hyde’s appearance in the fleet to the birth of Venus, 
Prince Rupert in his lion skin to Hercules, the Earl of Sandwich ignoring a 
nearby fleet of enemy prizes to Ulysses passing the Sirens, the co-command- 
ers, Rupert and Albemarle, to Castor and Pollux, Charles II to Minos of 
Crete, and Clarendon to Daedalus. “Third Advice” is less learned, since so 
much of it is devoted to the illiterate Duchess’s speech, but still we find her 
comparing herself to Cassandra and England to Troy, and the poet com- 
pares Rupert rescuing Albemarle to Perseus saving Andromeda. In the envoy 
the Duchess is incongruously, but in her capacity as a seamstress, fittingly, 
compared to Philomel. “Last Instructions” employs the same sort of mock- 
heroic images. After he has prorogued the dreaded parliament, Clarendon is 
rejuvenated like “decrepit Aeson,” who 

hash'd and stew'd 


With magic herbs, rose from the pot renew'd. 
(337—338) 
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The members of a parliamentary committee are compared to Sisyphus, 
Clarendon’s henchmen to Cyclopses, forging weapons for him, and the 
standing army to Myrmidons. 

In addition to these incidental mythical allusions sprinkled through the 
poems, there is one myth that is central to “Second Advice” and “Last In- 
structions,” the story of Minos, Pasiphaé, and the bull in Metamorphoses VIII. 
At the end of his poem, Waller compared Great Britain to Crete: 


Had the old Greeks discover'd your abode, 

Crete had not been the cradle of their god: 

On that small island they had lookd with scorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the Thund’rer born. 
| (Envoy, 23-26) 


The envoy to “Second Advice” pursues Waller’s comparison with relish and 
explores its unflattering possibilities: 


Thou, like Jove’s Minos, rul’st a greater Crete, 

And for its hundred cities count’st thy fleet. 

Why wilt thou that state-Daedalus allow, 

Who builds thee but a lab’rinth and a cow? 

If thou'rt a Minos, be a judge severe 

And in’s own maze confine the engineer; 

Or if our sun (since he so near presumes ) 

Melt the soft wax wherewith he imps his plumes, 

And let him, falling, leave his hated name 

Unto those seas his wars have set on flame. 
(Envoy, 7-16) 


The satirist adapts the myth freely to comment on Clarendon’s sinister in- 
fluence and the marriage of Charles to Catherine de Braganza. In just the 
same way Marvell adapts the same myth to the situation of Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlemaine, whose countess had become Charles Il's mistress in 
1660. Having quarreled with his lady, Palmer left England in 1662 and 
visited Crete as the guest of a Venetian admiral. The purpose of the visit, 
according to Marvell, was 
With the bull’s horn to measure his own head 


And on Pasiphaé’s tomb to drop a bead. 
(407—408) 


As Margoliouth remarks, "Palmer weeps on the tomb of the only woman who 
would have loved such a horned animal as he is." This allusion, however, like 
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the one in “Second Advice,” is remarkably extensive, for it compares im- 
plicitly the great naval victory of the Venetians at Crete, celebrated in the 
poem Waller took as his model, with Charles’s conquest of the countess of 
Castlemaine and the shameful defeat of his fleet by the Dutch.* Furthermore, 
the association of Palmer with the bull’s horn — like Minos he was cuckolded 
and like Pasiphaé’s bull, deceived — shows just the same kind of complex 
adaptation of the myth that we found in the identification of Charles II with 
both Minos and the bull in “Second Advice.” 

There is no question that Marvell knew Waller’s panegyric and the two 
satirical “Advices” intimately when he wrote “Last Instructions,” but the 
extensive use in all three satires of the Metamorphoses as a source for mock- 
heroic allusions and the similar adaptations of the myth of Pasiphaé in my 
opinion greatly heighten the probability that he wrote all three poems. 

I should like to examine the corresponding use in all three poems of 
biblical stories, but I will limit myself to brief mention of some bizarre saints’ 
legends in “Third Advice” and “Last Instructions.” According to tradition, 
the fields and woods of Fontainebleau are haunted by the passionate hunts- 
man, St. Hubert, who pursues game invisible to human eyes. “Third Advice” 
applies this legend to Prince Rupert’s search for the French fleet under the 
Duc de Beaufort, which was believed to be in the Channel when it was, in 
fact, still in the Mediterranean: 


Rupert to Beaufort: Hallool Ah there, Rupert! 

Like the fantastic hunting of St. Hubert 

When he, with airy hounds and horns of air, 

Pursues by Fontainebleau the witchy hare. 
(23-26) 


“Last Instructions” employs another strange legend of a French saint to 
describe the grotesque physical appearance of a member of Parliament 
named Wood, who suffered from a further disability, the pox: 


Headless St. Dennis so himself does bear, 
And both of them alike French martyrs were. 
167-168) 


An equally saucy allusion relates a parliamentary member of the opposition 
to the pious blacksmith who pulled Satan’s nose with his tongs: 


The martial standard, Sandys displaying, shows 
St. Dunstan in it, tweaking Satan's nose. 


4 See preceding footnote. 
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Enough for the mocking use of myth and legend in these satires. I would 
like now to give a few examples of their characteristic wit. A device which 
they all conspicuously employ is the naive endorsement of some absurd action. 
The war began with a sneak attack, equally piratical and disastrous, on a 
fleet of Dutch merchantmen off the Mediterranean coast of Spain. Several 
ships of a squadron commanded by Sir Thomas Allen ran aground, and two 
had to be abandoned. The painter of “Second Advice” is, accordingly, ordered 
fp feign 

Brave Allen tilting at the coast of Spain: 
Heroic act, and never heard till now: 


Stemming th'Herculean Pillars with his prow! 
(7-10) 


The disastrous division of the fleet comes in for the same kind of mocking 
approval in “Third Advice:” 
Deep providence of state that could so soon 


Fight Beaufort here ere he had quit Toulon! 
(27-28) 


The panicky and indiscriminate scuttling of ships in the Thames during the 
Dutch invasion of 1667 receives the same sort of pseudo-naive endorsement 
in “Last Instructions”: 


Our merchantmen, lest they should burn, we drown. 
(712) 


In the same poem an inept English embassy to seek peace with the Dutch is 


order'd, if they won't recall 
Their fleet, to threaten we will give them all. 
(461—462) 


There is a more special likeness among the three poems in their use of 
puns and witty turns. "Second Advice" describes Coventry's navy homony- 


mously as First under sale and after under sail. 
(44) 


When the skull of York’s favorite, Falmouth, is smashed by a cannonball at 
Lowestoft, it “gives the first, last proof that it had brains” (188), and a little 
later, while the English pursue the beaten Dutch, the Duke retires to his 
cabin to rest, but first orders “all beside to watch, | That they the foe (whilst 
he a nap) might catch” (235-236). 
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In “Third Advice" the Duchess of Albemarle complains of the readmission 
of bishops to the House of Lords: 


The Lords' House drains the houses of the Lord, 
For bishops' voices silencing the Word, 
(941-242) 


and in the same monologue the erstwhile seamstress comments resignedly 
on her long separation from the Duke: 


"Tis true, I want so long my nuptial gift, 
But, as I oft have done, Г make a shift. 
(321-322) 


Marvell puts wordplay to the same use in "Last Instructions." Ann, Duchess 
of York, is there pretended to be an ingenious natural philosopher, who per- 
fected, as we have seen, "that engine, oft-assay'd, | How after childbirth to 
renew a maid." Her ingenuity and ambition are scored when she is compared 
with advantage to Archimedes "for her experiment upon the crown" (52). 
The aging lecher, Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, was chiefly responsible 
for England’s feeble diplomacy in France. Marvell touches on both his pri- 
vate and professional characters in four adroit lines: 


Well he the title of St. Albans bore, 

For never Bacon studi'd Nature more. 

But age, allaying now his youthful heat, 

Fits him in France to play at cards and treat. 
(35-38) 


St. Albans’ quite specialized interest in Nature is wittily contrasted with 
that of the great philosopher, just as his social successes and diplomatic 
failures are brought together in the one word, “treat.” 

In the matter of diction I would like to confine myself to one rather im- 
portant detail. In doing so I should say that there are many resemblances 
in the language of the three poems, but that space prevents the submission 
of the large number of examples necessary to this kind of demonstration. In 
his bibliography of Marvell's writings, Pierre Legouis lists as possibly Mar- 
vell’s a pamphlet published in 1678, named Flagellum Parliamentarium, 
which gives brief sarcastic sketches of some two hundred members of the 
court party in the House of Commons. It says of Sir Richard Edgecomb 
that he was "cullied to marry the halcyon, bulk-breaking Sandwich's daugh- 
ter." The Earl of Sandwich commanded the fleet in 1665 and was cashiered 
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for “breaking bulk,” that is, for illegally sharing with some of his high 
officers a rich Dutch prize. Marvell mentions this scandal in a letter to the 
mayor of Hull, and in “Last Instructions” holds Sandwich to blame for 
“treating out the time at Bergen,” in negotiating with the Danes a treacherous 
attack on Dutch merchantmen in that neutral harbor, instead of striking at 
once. “Halcyon” was rarely used in the particular sense of timorous and peace- 
loving — the sense in which Flagellum Parliamentarium applies it to Sand- 
wich. In fact the only other instance I have ever found occurs in “Second 
Advice” in a passage about Sandwich, Bergen, and the anticipation of cap- 
turing prizes: 

The halcyon Sandwich does command alone. 

To Bergen now with better maw we haste, 


And the sweet prey in hope already taste. 
(250—252) 


Although attributions from internal evidence generally fall short of positive 
proof, I believe that a complex of probabilities such as I have attempted to 
present is good grounds for accepting an attribution. Here are three satirical 
poems, carefully articulated with each other, making the same use of a quite 
special poetical convention, exhibiting the same interaction of wit and high 
patriotic seriousness, excoriating the same great figures of public life, draw- 
ing heavily on one source for mythological allusions; and here is a great 
poet and patriot, critical of the government's political and ecclesiastical 
position, known to be an enemy of most of the people satirized, intimately 
acquainted with state affairs, and — as citizen of a major port and fellow of 
Trinity House — equally familiar with ships and naval business. One of the 
poems is undoubtedly his. Is it not probable that he also wrote the others? 


A Critical Bibliography of Works by 
and about Francis Thompson * 


Ву MYRTLE РинтмАм POPE 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


I. The Effect of Thompson's Publishers on His Work 


N atleast three hundred and fifty critical essays, Francis Thompson showed 
that he had some well-defined critical theories; however, it cannot be 
supposed that he always adhered to them. Like all other writers he was 
hampered to a certain extent by his publishers. In his case these were the 
Catholic periodicals for which he first began to write, the scholarly and liter- 
ary journals for which he did the bulk of his writing, the newspapers and 
magazines for which he wrote occasionally, and the publishers of his three 
volumes of poetry and his one essay separately published in his lifetime. All 
these exerted a modifying influence on his critical judgment. 

Included in the first category, of Catholic periodicals, was the Tablet, 
owned by Bishop Vaughan, later Cardinal, who also owned but did not edit 
the Dublin Review. The Tablet was a conservative Catholic weekly news- 
paper, edited by George Snead-Cox, a friend of Wilfrid Meynell.' The Weekly 
Register was purchased by Cardinal Manning in 1880 "in order to have his 
own views represented in a Catholic weekly." The two weeklies carried on a 
more or less friendly rivalry, printing the news from differing political points 
of view. In 1881, at the protest from the Tablet that Manning's name on the 
Register was unintentionally ruining the Tablet, Manning appointed Wilfrid 
Meynell editor and proprietor of the Weekly Register, and made over to him 
the Westminster Press, where the Register was published, keeping a vigilant 
eye on it himself, nevertheless. A typical letter to Meynell later praises him 
for his adherence to Manning’s requirements: “This number stands by three 
tests: Catholic, Pure, Kindly. Keep to this and God will bless you.” Writing 
for both periodicals, Thompson was frequently torn between the editorial 
policies of the rival papers. (Viola Meynell 67, 193) 

Merry England was begun by Wilfrid Meynell in 1883, using the printing 
and publishing facilities of the Weekly Register, which he continued to oper- 
rudy of Thesnpeos, to be called Francis Три Te Whole Mon. They constitute appendices 
of Professor Pope’s dissertation, “Francis Thompson: Poet as Critic,” published on microfilm 
(Ann Arbor, University Microfilms 1957, no. 23,629) and here printed by permission of Uni- 


versity Microfilms. 
1 Viola Meynell, Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell: A Memoir (New York 1953) 194. 
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ate, At first Burns and Oates were joint owners, but after the first year they 
retired, leaving Wilfrid Meynell the sole proprietor. The editorial policy of 
Merry England was Catholic, but more liberal than that of its rivals under 
the bishops. An occasional impatient ejaculation by Francis Thompson, 
caught in the vortex, is understandable.’ 

Another one of the strictly religious periodicals for which Thompson wrote 
was the Franciscan Annals, edited for ten years by Father Anselm, later 
Archbishop of Simla,’ whom, according to Viola Meynell (41), "Thompson 
was to call his philosophical schoolmaster, and who had an outstanding 
personality of sweetness and grace. ..." This magazine has the distinction 
of having printed some of Thompson's Latin translations not available else- 
where. While at Pantasaph in 1894, Thompson was more in the company of 
Father Anselm than of anyone else, reporting daily concerning his work.** 

Of the more than three hundred articles written by Thompson, only 
twenty appeared in these five Catholic magazines. All the others were pub- 
lished in secular literary journals, chiefly the Academy and Athenaeum. On 
the other hand, of the 196 poems, collected or uncollected, known to have 
been written by him, only about 20 were printed in secular periodicals; 9 were 
first printed in Poems; 45 first in New Poems. The overwhelming number of 
them appeared first in Catholic magazines. The result was that Thompson 
became known primarily for his Catholic verse and his secular criticism. 
Because his poetry was signed and his criticism was usually not signed, or 
was signed with a pseudonym, the great half of his literary personality 
which appears in the criticism was, until recently, not realized. 

These accidents of fate do not change the facts. Thompson was at all times 
a poet and at all times a critic, though his literary output in each field fluc- 
tuated and though the actual time of writing is concealed by dates of pub- 
lication, which frequently have no relation to the date of composition. The 
advantage to this poetic fame in having his work appear in Catholic publica- 
tions was that they could be understood and appreciated by people who used 
the same language and shared the same urgent faith. Without the exegesis 
provided by Catholic scholars, many of the esoteric poems would have 
remained in oblivion. On the other hand, Thompson's critical opinions, as 
expressed over a period of twenty years in widely-read periodicals, have 
long since passed into the common domain of literary judgment. 

The Academy and the Athenaeum were the two periodicals to which 
Thompson contributed most frequently. At least 222 items listed by Con- 


2 Everard Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson (London 1913) 125. Hereafter, Lífe. 
8 Life 180. За Life 183. 
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nolly, as well as several of those in the Works 5 and A Renegade Poet and 
Other Essays * appeared first in Academy. At least 32 of the articles listed 
by Connolly appeared first in Athenaeum, but others are in progress of being 
identified. Of the 37 others listed by Connolly, 20 were divided among the 
five Catholic publications and the remaining 17 among the Daily Chronicle, 
the New Review, and the Outlook. 

By far the most important receptacle of Thompson's criticism was the 
Academy. Yt had begun as a monthly journal October 9, 1869, as an outgrowth 
of the activities of a group of Oxford researchers who sought to expand post- 
graduate studies in all fields of scholarly endeavor.’ Matthew Arnold had 
approved the publication enthusiastically as the "ideal centre of correct 
information, taste, and intelligence," and added his voice to the growing 
conviction that "first-rate criticism has a permanent value greater than that 
of any but first-rate works of poetry and art.” Nevertheless, only three 
articles by Matthew Arnold were ever to appear in its pages. Diderik Roll- 
Hansen explains this fact simply by saying, "Arnold did not come up to the 
mark." When the Academy was reorganized as a weekly in 1874, it lost none 
of its prestige. Roll-Hansen accurately describes it by saying that "Erudition 
rather than sweetness and light pervaded its columns." 

By 1897, when Thompson became a regular contributor, Lewis Hind, 
editor from 1896 to 1903, recognized the fact that here was a writer who 
could come up to the Academy prescription that a critic must have knowledge. 
But the advantage was mutual, for what the inquiring mind of the poet-critic 
had not already absorbed in his years of incessant reading, he could certainly 
be inspired to learn from its pages. A random volume (January-June 1894) 
contained, besides Graham Tomson's review of Francis Thompson's Poems, 
reviews also of Tolstoi’s The Kingdom of God Is Within You, Gosse's The 
Jacobean Poets, Ybsen's Brand, Kipling's Jungle Book, The Life of George 
Herbert (based on Grosart "without a word of acknowledgment"), reviews 
and articles on Goethe, Pushkin, Hardy, Sophocles, on theological literature, 
on minor poems including some by Hinkson, James Thomson, Bridges, J. W. 
Riley, and Lewis Morris, on Gissing's novels, and on hundreds of other topics. 

Six years later, Volume туш (January—June 1900) contained, besides the 
known Thompson articles, innumerable reviews, besides fiction, correspond- 
4 Literary Criticisms by Francis Thompson, Newly Discovered and Collected by the Rev. Terence 
L. Connolly, S. J. (New York 1948). Hereafter, Ltt Crit. 

5 Collected Works of Francis Thompson, ш, ed with preface by Wilfrid Meynell (London 1913). 
9 A Renegade Poet and Other Essays, ed. Е. J. O'Brien (Boston 1910). 


т For details of this paragraph see Diderik Roll-Hansen, "Matthew Arnold and the Academy: 
A Note on English Criticism in the Eighteen-Seventies," PMLA, Lxv (1953) 384-396. 
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ence, poetry, and comment by and about such people as W. W. Skeat, Archer, 
Beeching, Stephen Crane, and the Brontés. An incongruous note is struck in 
the notice of an article titled “How Long Should a Copyright Last?” Pub- 
lished conspicuously is George Bernard Shaw’s indignant letter protesting 
the change in his spelling of “Shakespear” in the article to which he calls 
attention. This was the closest, apparently, that the two men ever came 
together. As for Matthew Arnold, his name appears only as the author of an 
occasional book being reviewed, and Thompson seems to have shared the 
editorial opinion on Arnold, for such comment as he makes about him is 
mainly negative. 

The Athenaeum: Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, was founded as a 32-page weekly in 1828, 
increasing to about 35 pages later, but it was never more than a small 
publication registered as a newspaper. It sold for four pence and apparently 
enjoyed a very wide circulation through “booksellers in town and country” 
and agents in Scotland, Ireland, and the continent. The Athenaeum continued 
until 1921, when it united with the Nation (London) to form the Nation and 
Athenaeum. Contributors range from Lamb, Darley, and Sainte-Beuve to 
Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and Herbert Read. A median issue (Jan 20, 1855) has 
reviews of Akenside, Dyer, Browning, Burns, Cowper, Goldsmith, Heine, 
Herbert, Hunt, Keats, Moore, and Tennyson, the last under the heading of 
"Minor Minstrels.” Eight articles on Longfellow recall the high esteem in 
which he stood at the time. A delightful travesty on The Angel in the House: 
The Betrothal is written in imitation of Patmore's rhythms and rhymes, but 
in verse paragraphs. Represented in the first volume also are Byron, Camp- 
bell, Collins, the popular ballads, Matthew Arnold, and some otherwise 
forgotten authors. The first article begins: "Are many of our readers aware 
that there is a Russian press in London? . . . In a word, the Russian Free 
Press in London is a Democratic Press." It is not difficult to see that Thompson 
derived many of his interests in domestic and foreign affairs from a regular 
perusal of the pages of the two periodicals for which he wrote. 

Thompson joined the staff of the Athenaeum when Norman Macoll was 
editor and continued under Vernon Rendall? An obituary notice in the 
December 24, 1904 issue of Athenaeum (р 874) records Масо 5 services to 
the paper and suggests the excellent conditions Thompson shared: 


In 1871 Macoll settled down to regular control of the paper, and held 
his post until the end of 1900. Under his sway the paper acquired an 
influence and reputation for freedom alike from cliques, trade influences, 


8 See Wilfrid Meynell's preface to Vol. m of The Works of Francis Thompson. 
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and other prepossessions, which were unique in literary journalism. ... 
He chose his men, and chose usually with unerring judgment often with- 
out regard for current reputations. Once chosen, they had a free hand and 
his full confidence, though they knew that their reviews were subject 
to correction if they were inaccurate or unfair. . .. His general knowledge 


was extraordinary. 

Contrary to the often repeated statements that Thompson took up work 
with the Athenaeum when he left the Academy, dates of his articles in both 
show that he wrote for both publications from 1897 onward. The last article 
in Academy listed by Connolly is for October 20, 1906; the last in Athenaeum 
is for October 19, 1907. There seems little doubt that several unsigned 
articles prior to 1897 are Thompson's. Until all of the articles in the literary 
remains are identified, this surmise must be only conjectural; but such an 
article as the review of the Idylls of Theocritus in the January-June 1894 
volume draws one irresistibly to the conclusion that much about Thompson 
is still unknown. If he did not write it, he learned from it.? 

In the same 1894 volume with H. D. Traill’s review of Thompson's Poems 
is a revealing list of subjects that are indicative of the poet's own interests 
and affinities. They include reviews of the Choephori, by Aeschylus, Pindar's 
odes, D'Annunzio's Poems Paradisaico; works of Francis Beaumont, Mrs. 
Browning, Byron, Chaucer, Coleridge; the Philadelphia publication of the 
Lyrical Ballads; discussions of Tasso, Ruskin, Hazlitt, Gosse, Assyrian An- 
tiquities, Berlioz’s Faust, Bjórnson, Pinero, Japanese water color, Walter W. 
Skeat, and a hopefully corrective remark: “The Yellow Book will need to be 
better edited if it is to succeed.” The diversity of subjects to be digested 
weekly might well account for the exceptional range of Thompson’s own 
subject matter. Such a journal’s liberalizing influence on a fellow contributor 
would be virtually inescapable. 

While writing his regular weekly essays for Academy and Athenaeum, 
Thompson found time, also, to contribute to the Daily Chronicle and prob- 
ably other newspapers and periodicals. As late as April 9, 1907, H. W. Mas- 
singham, editor of the Nation, asked him to write reviews such as he was 
writing for the Chronicle.” Intriguing remarks about other requests and 
submissions, in the Life and elsewhere, suggest that criticism by Thompson 
is still to be identified in miscellaneous British and American periodicals. 

9 СЕ "Theocritus" Academy (Mar 2, 1901) (Lit Crit 517-23). He gives but scant attention 
to Charles Lamb, however, who was an early contributor to Athenaeum, but defends the serious 
advantages of the impressionistic style against More’s attacks on Lamb. See Lit Crit 316. 

10 No articles are attributed to Thompson in The Nation: Indexes of Titles and Contributors, 


compiled by Daniel C. Haskell (New York, The New York Public сг 1953); Haskell drew 
upon account books of contributor payments and a partially annotated file. — Ed 
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The first publishers of Thompson’s three volumes of poems were, respect- 
ively: Elkin Matthews and John Lane, London (Poems 1893); Copeland and 
Day, Boston (Poems 1893); Westminster Press, under the direction of Alice 
and Wilfrid Meynell (Songs Wing to Wing: An Offering to Two Sisters 
1895); John Lane, the Bodley Head (Sister Songs 1895); Copeland and Day 
(Sister Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters 1895); Elkin Matthews and John 
Lane (Sister Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters 1895); Copeland and Day 
(New Poems 1897); and Westminster: Archibald Constable and Company 
(New Poems 1897). 

The change in publishers seems to have been the result of a quarrel 
between Thompson and the Meynells over their apparent failure to let him 
have an extra copy of Sister Songs. He writes, at first plaintively, then angrily, 
reminding them of their promise to let him have six copies, which he had 
intended to present to friends." The poet also resented the dictatorial man- 
ner of his benefactors regarding the exclusion of certain translations from 
the proposed volume. He reminds them of their previous exclusion from 
Poems and threatens to leave out Ultima, the courtly poems addressed to 
Alice Meynell, rather than suffer the omission of the French translations.” 
Thompson also had differences of opinion with John Lane, as the few really 
bitter words Thompson ever penned will show.** Meynell, in turn, objected 
when Thompson’s American editors proposed a collection of essays. They 
were printed posthumously over Meynell’s protests, but by the Ball Publish- 
ing Company of Boston rather than Copeland and Day. The Collected Works 
were edited by Wilfrid Meynell and published posthumously in London by 
Burns and Oates, the former associates of Meynell, and in New York by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (1913). 

There seems to be little doubt that the Meynells were eager to advance 
Thompson’s works, but there is also more than a little evidence that they 
trusted his judgment less than his inspiration. It is to be hoped that in the two 
volumes of Uncollected Poems reported to be his, Thompson managed to 
elude his wellwishers long enough to commit his own choices to paper." 


11 See letters in An Account of Books and Manuscripts, ed T. L. Connolly (Boston College) 29-30. 

12 See ibid 41-42 and Life 306n. 

18 See An Account of Books 29-30, 

14 See Maggs Brothers, English Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, no 511, 

item 2006, p 359. This unexplained item, ш. ad er "Booksellers by appointment to His 

уч King George V,” reads as follows: ed Poems by Francis Thompson. 2 vols. 
. Half Morocco. Uncut. t.e.g. London, 1917. Price 12 pounds 12 shillings. First edition. 

Corrected proof.” Sale to an unknown purchaser has been confirmed by the Bookseller: This is 

not the Clement Shorter privately printed Uncollected Verses in one thin volute, which sells at the 

same place for 3 pounds 3 shillings. (Extant copies should be reported to the author of this study.) 


Portrait of Henri П, King of France; engraving attributed 
to Nocoló della Casa, French engraver who worked in 
Rome in the middle of the sixteenth century, possibly after 
Baccio Bandinelli. This portrait is dated 1547, the vear of 
Henri's accession to the throne, and it shows the king in 
armor of rich ornamentation with designs of mermaids and 
embattled seagods. From the exhibition of "New Addi- 


tions to the Print Collection," third floor Print Gallery. 
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New Additions to the Print Collection 


An Exhibition 


HE following prints, now being exhibited in our third floor Print Gallery, 
constitute a representative selection of acquisitions made during the last 
two years. A fair idea of the scope and quality of the Library’s print collecting, 
covering six centuries and a wide range of European, American, and Far 
Eastern resources, may be obtained from this selection. It does not include, 
however, any record of the bound sets of prints and plate books also added 


to the print collection in this period. 


15th Century 


Anonymous Italian, Florentine artist of the 15th 
century. 
The Nativity. Engraving, one of two im- 
pressions known.* 


Anonymous Italian, Florentine artist of the 15th 
century. 
The Prophet-Samuel. Engraving in the fine 
manner. (Hind C. 1.5 A) 


16th Century 


Antonio da Trento. Italian, active in Bologna, 
second half of the 16th century. 
Tiburtine Sibyl and Emperor Augustus. 


Chiaroscuro woodcut after Parmigiano. (B. 
V.7) 


Bertelli, Ferdinando. Italian, active in Venice, 
second half of the 16th century. 


The Tree of Madness. Allegorical engraving 
.published by Ferdinando Bertelli. 


Casa, Nicoló della. French, active in Home, 
ca. 1543-1547, 


Portrait of Henri II, King of France. 1547. 
Engraving attributed to N. della Casa, also 
to Gelling probably after Bandinelli. (R.-D. 
IX, p. 183, 5). Reproduced on facing page. 


_ Dürer, Albrecht. German, 1471-1528. 
The Last Supper. Woodcut. (B. 53) 


Pencz, Georg. German, 1500-1550. 
Bacchanalia. Engraving. (B. 92) 


Scolari, Giuseppe. Italian, active second half 
of the 16th century. 


The Entombment. Woodcut. (P. V. 6, p. 230, 
40) 
Ugo da Carpi. Italian, ca. 1480—ca. 1525. 


Conversation, or, Raphael and. his mistress. 
Chiaroscuro woodcut. (B.IX, 3) 


17th Century 


Cooghen, Leendert van der. Dutch, 1610-1681. 


The Man of Sorrows; St. Sebastian. Etchings. 
(B. 1 and 2) 


Jegher, Christoffel. Dutch, ca. 1598—са. 1652. 
The Garden of Love. Woodcut after a draw- 
ing by P. P. Rubens. (B. 38, S. 109) 


Rosa, Salvator. Italian, 1615-1673. 
Diogenes. Etching. (B. 5) 


18th Century 


Anonymous Siamese, 18th century. 
Scenes from the Ramayana. Set of 37 rub- 
bings from the bas relief at the Wat Po 
Temple, Bangkok, made by Rudolf Hampe. 
(4 such rubbings are on exhibition) 


Harunobu, Suzuki. Japanese, 1718-1770. 
Two women enjoying the cool evening at the 
Tamu River. Color woodcut. 


Italian Imagerie Populaire of the 18th century. 


The Annunciation; St. Helena, the Roman 
Empress. Anonymous woodcuts. 


* Reproduced in December 1957 Bulletin, with commentary: “An Early Example of St. Birgitta’s 
Influence on the Iconography of the Nativity,” by Karl Kup. (Offprints available, 30¢ 
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18th Century, continued 


Kunisada, Utagawa. Japanese, 1786-1865. 
Landscape in Mist. Color woodcut. 


Pitteri, Marco Alvise. Italian, 1702—1786. 
St. Matthew; Portrait of J. B. Albrizzi; Man 
with Beret, Engravings from a set of 43 por- 
trait heads after G. B. Piazzetta. 


19th Century 


Anonymous Indian Kalighat paintings of the 

18th century. 

` The Crow; Chaitanya; Krishna, Radha and 
Balarama. From a collection of 9 such bazaar 
paintings. 

Deroy, Isidore Laurent. French. 1797-1888. 
View of San Francisco. ca. 1860. Colored 
lithograph. 

Jeakes, Joseph. British, active 1796-1815. 


Junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah, 
Virginia; View on the Potomac, Virginia, 
Color aquatints after drawings by W. 
Roberts. 


Redon, Odilon. French, 1840-1918. 
Fear. Etching. (M.6) 


Shober, Charles. American, active 1856-1859 
in Chicago and Philadelphia. 


View of Green River, Wyoming. Color litho- 
graph. 

Spanish Imagerie Populaire, early 19th century. 
The Queen of Heaven. Woodcut. 


Spanish Imagerie Populaire, early 19th century. 
St. Francis of Paula; St. John Baptist; Maria 
Christina de Borbón, Queen of Spain (1829— 
1833); The Emperor; Love comes and con- 
quers. Color woodcuts from a collection of 
110 prints, chiefly Catalan. 

Stauffer-Bern, Karl. Swiss, 1857-1891. 

My Mother. Portrait of the artist’s mother. 

* Etching. (L. 28) 


20th Century 


Antreasian, Garo Zareh, American. 
Blossoming Tree. Color lithograph. 
Waterway. Lithograph. 

Aulestia, Salvador de. Spanish. 
Mandolin, Color lithograph. 


Avati, Mario. French. 
The Moon and Dome. Mezzotint. 
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Barlach, Ernst. German, 1870-1938. 
Panic-stricken. Lithograph. 


Barnet, Will. American. 
Child alone. Color lithograph. 


Bissiére, Roger. French. 
Composition. Color woodcut. 


Broner, Robert. American. 
Artist with Family. Monotype. 


Ciry, Michel. French. 


The mystic пиада of St. Francis with 
Divine Poverty. Etching. 
St. Sebastian. Etching. 


Derain, André. French, 1880—1954. 
Woman with long hair. Lithograph. 


Estéve, Maurice. French. 
Matinailles. Color lithograph. 


Fornas, Leander. Finnish-American. 


The Bison herder. Aquatint. 
The Fools Secret. Aquatint. 


Gtacometti, Alberto. Swiss. 
The Dog and the Cat. Lithograph. 


Haass, Terry. American. 
Oil-well. Color etching. 


Hamaguchi, Yozo. Japanese. 
Pomgranate. Mezzotint. 


Hoffer, John. American. 


Clara. Woodcut. 
Mirror. Woodcut. 


Hunziker, Max. Swiss. 
The Good Shepherd. Color lithograph. 


Ihle, John L. American. 
Animal Kingdom. Color etching. 


Jacquemin, André. French. 
Storm near la Turballe. Etching. 
Jonynas, Vytautas Kazys. Lithuanian. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Wood-en- 
graving. 
Kogan, Moissey. Russian, 1879-1930. 
Dancers; Greek Deity with Deer. Linocuts. 


Krause, Glen Adolphe. American. 
Only Child wtth Parents. Color woodcut. 


Laurens, Henri. French, 1885—1954. 
Idyl. Color woodcut. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE PRINT COLLECTION 


Leiber, Gerson. American. 
The Nervous Square. Color etching. 


Lissgardth, Bengt. Swedish. 
Blue Vision. Color woodcut. 


Mainoli, Michele. Italian. 
La Sagra al Paese. Etching. 


Marx, Evelyn. American. 
In Frozen Calm. Color woodcut. 


Minami, Keiko. Japanese. 
Black Duck. Color etching. 
Three Fish. Color etching. 


Moller, Hans. American. 
Grapes. Color lithograph. 


Morandi, Giorgio. Italian. 
Bridge over the Savena in Bologna. Etch- 
ing. (V.1) 
Landscape of Grizzano. Etching. (V.2) 


Onchi, Koshiro. Japanese, 1891-1955. 
Forms. Color woodcut. 


Oviette, Vivean. American. 
Aspiration. Color lithograph. 


Pauli, Fritz Eduard. Swiss. 
Two Heads, Color lithograph. 


Pfeiffer-Watenphul, Max. German. 
Venice. Color lithograph. 


Romano, Clare. American. 
Island City. Color woodcut. 
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Signac, Paul. French, 1863-1935. 

A Dutch Harbor. Color etching. 
Sykes, Maltby. American. 

Cathedral Interior. Color etching. 
Talvik, Herman. Estonian. 

The Crown of the Cross. Woodcut. 

The Word Creator. Woodcut. 
Toneyama, Kofin. Japanese. 

Cattle. Lithograph. 


Trémois, Pierre-Yves. French. 
Eagle. Aquatint. (Illustration to the Besti- 
aire of Oppianos) 

Viesulas, Romas. Lithuanian-American. 
Dark is the Earth so is the Sky. Color litho- 
graph. 

Vihalemm, Arno. Estonian. 
Homage to Rilke. Color woodcut. 
Lilith. Lithograph. 

Villon, Jacques. French. 
Appeal of Life. Etching . (A. & P. 320) 
Chess Table. Etching. (A. & P. 203) 
Composition. Color thograph. ( (A. P P. not 
listed) 
Women from Ouessant, Brittany. Color aqua- 
tint. (A. & P. 63) 

Vries, Regina de. Swiss. 
Still life with lamp and pigeon. Color wood- 
cut. 


Yoshida, Hodaka. Japanese. 
Caught God. Color woodcut. 

Yoshida, Toshi. Japanese. 
Moving Stone. Color woodcut. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Тонн Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Mns, Jean Goprazs, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
CaurLpREN's Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain — Book Овохв, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Youne ApuLT Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin — CarALoormc, Mrs. Sydney С. Marcu 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes BINDING AND Processinc, William Stern 


Reavers’ ApvisER, Miss Mary C. Hatch 
Ічтевввамси Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Gerald Gold 
SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Janice Ferguson 
MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS CENTER, James Katsards 


List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN 
CoonpiNATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
Assistant COORDINATOR, Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 


AGUILAR, 174 East 110th Street. Miss Marie Ferrigno 
BLoomincDaLe, 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
Curpren’s Room. 2710 Broadway. 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers 
CENTRAL Снирвем'ѕ Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 33 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
CoruMBrA. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Miss Clara Rees 
Согомвоз. 742 Tenth Avenue. Miss Eliza Perry 
CouwrE& CULLEN RecionaL. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
DowwNELL Lisrary CENTER. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
ЕррнАнү. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T, Sheetz 
Firry-ricuta Streer. 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
Forr WasumcTON REGIONAL. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
GroncE Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 

* HAMILTON Fisu Park. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Намилтом Grance. 503 West 145th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Pitman 
Навгем Lorary. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
HupsoN Park. 10 Seventh Avenue South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
үс ЗочавЕ RxcroNAL. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 

Y FOR THE Вллмо. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock 
Macoms’s Breme. 2650 Seventh Avenue. Miss Anne Judge 
Монтемвевс. 209 West 23rd Street. Miss Alice М i | 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lipnary. 2230 Municipal Building. Eugene Bockman 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. 

Music Lismany. 127 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 

* NxNETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL., 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Srreer. 203 West 115th Street. ' 
195тн Srreer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Virginia Swift 
ОТТЕМРОВЕЕВ. 135 Second Avenue. 
Prcrung CoLrxcrioN. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Romana Javitz 
Riverstpz. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
Sr. Асмиз REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 


* Closed temporarily. 


Our frontispiece is from a recent (1957) addition to the Spencer 
Collection, Mohammed: Miraj, Mohammed's Apocalypse, a manu- 
script written in Asian Turkey in the seventeenth century, a holy 
book illuminated in brightest colors to delight the eye. The character 
of the script, a bold and broad Nashk, suggests a presentation volume 
made for show rather than study. The contemporary binding, with 
flap and doublures in the Turkish manner, is gold tooled. The illu- 
minations, 128 full-page miniatures, are bolder and less refined than 
their Persian models. 


In his painted Apocalypse the Prophet is not (technically) visible: 
much else is. Accomplishing his miraculous voyage in one instant, 
Mohammed on his mare Buraq traverses the spheres of the intan- 
gible worlds, through Hell and Heaven even to the throne of Allah. 
In these miniatures the Prophet is also (almost) seen working 
miracles, teaching, and witnessing daily life in the streets and at 
court — hcly men reading the Koran, sultans and princes and prin- 
cesses disputing learnedly. 


A manuscript note in Turkish on the fly leaf states that this book 
once belonged to the private treasure of the Turkish Sultan Achmet 
(1703-1730); thereafter to Sultan Abdul-Aziz, by whom it was be- 
queathed to his daughter, the Sultana Saliha. 
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Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1, 1957 — June 30, 1958 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


VEN in so well established an institution as The New York Public Library, 

where the pattern of work done and service rendered is fairly consistent 

year after year, each year has distinguishing peaks or depressions. There are 

unusual events and achievements which add to the Library’s stature. There 

are problems, some of long standing, which grow larger and more acute. 

Both sides of the coin are reflected in the departmental reports which follow 
this general statement. 

Public use of both Reference and Circulation Departments increased 
during 1957-58 and that of the Circulation Department came close to the 
record set in 1932. This gratifying increase is unquestionably due to the 
greater number of branch libraries, which now cover most of the previously 
unserved areas, and to the marked improvement of the book stock since 
1950, largely as a result of State aid. 

Since use of the Reference Department above or below normal has been 
found to be inversely related to the business index, some of the increased 
use there probably reflected the economic down-turn; but most of it came 
from the tidal wave of college students on week ends and holidays. On 
those days the reading rooms were crowded as they have seldom been 
since 1930. 

In both Departments the Library was able to offer a wider range of new 
material than in other years. In the Reference Department technical and 
procedural improvements got books on the shelves, available for use, more 
quickly. The Circulation Department added a record number of titles. All 
book funds were lower than they should have been, however, and the 
Library could not buy needed reference and research material or enough 
copies of books for circulation. 
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State Aid 


A Committee on which the Library was represented by the Director, 
appointed by the New York State Commissioner of Education to review 
the 1950 State aid to libraries law, sent its report to the Commissioner in 
November 1957. It was endorsed by him and approved by the Regents. 
Bills calling for its full implementation were introduced in the Legislature 
in January, amended late in the session, and subsequently passed and 
signed by the Governor. 

The broad purposes of the Committee's recommendations were to extend 
library service to large areas of the State without it and to improve the 
quality of service in existing libraries through establishment of systems of 
libraries. The incentive took the form of liberalizing the 1950 State aid 
formula. The new formula would have produced for our Circulation Depart- 
ment a total of more than $1,000,000 in State aid, or about $200,000 more 
than previously. As finally passed, the law provides a total of $932,000, or 
$90,000 more than formerly. For the Reference Department, the recom- 
mendation would have stabilized State aid at $400,000, about $350,000 more 
than the amount received last year. The law as passed provides $150,000, or 
an increase of about $100,000. 

The differences between the amounts recommended by the Committee 
and the smaller amounts provided by the new law are obviously important 
to this as well as to other library systems, and an effort will be made this 
year to achieve legislation implementing the recommended formula. 


Social Security Coverage 


As employees of a private, non-profit corporation, the Library staff have 
been legally eligible for coverage under federal legislation pertaining to 
such employees, but on less favorable terms than those pertaining to State 
and City employees. The Library pressed for amendments which would 
permit staff members, as employees of a private corporation, to be covered 
on terms similar to the more advantageous terms applicable to public 
employees. This meant seeking federal legislation dealing with two main 
points: provision for retroactive coverage and modification of the required 
two-thirds vote in favor of coverage to a simple majority. 

New State legislation was required in order that in the event of coverage 
those wishing to do so might reduce their contributions to the State Retire- 
ment System in an amount equal to the employee's share of the cost of 
Social Security. 
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Thanks to the effective cooperation of the Brooklyn and Queens Borough 
Public Libraries and to the skill of our counsel, acting on behalf of the three 
systems, federal and state legislation was enacted this year making Social 
Security possible for our staffs on terms similar to those applicable to public 
employees, except for one point. The federal amendment still requires a 
two-thirds vote. - 

Some details have still to be worked out, but the staff vote will be held 


during the current year. 


In May, installation was completed of the remarkable collection of type, 
type ornaments, and illustrations formed by the late Elrie Robinson and 
given to the Library, with funds for installation, by the Carl and Lily 
Pforzheimer Foundation. A type-specimen broadside designed by Liam 
Dunne was printed in the Library and widely distributed. Early use of the 
collection indicated that printers, typographers, and designers find it a 
welcome addition to their resources. 

Another project brought to completion this year was A Bibliography of 
the Writings of Noah Webster, published by the Library in March. This 
definitive bibliography, of uncommon literary and historical value because of 
Webster's wide range, was compiled by his great-granddaughter, the late 
Mrs. Emily E. Е. Skeel, who had begun her labors more than forty years ago 
and who gave her materials to the Library when ill health overtook her. 
The work was edited and followed through the press by Dr. Edwin H. 
Carpenter, Jr., engaged by the Library with funds generously provided 
by Mrs. Skeel. 

In 1935 the Bowker Memorial Lectures were established in the Library 
as a cooperative venture sponsored by the R. R. Bowker Company. These 
lectures by men and women eminent in their fields have added authori- 
tatively to the literature of publishing. In spite of various reprintings, most 
of the lectures were out of print until the Bowker Company in 1957 
published the first seventeen in one volume. A new series was launched 
auspiciously this year by Datus C. Smith, Jr., President of Franklin Publica- 
tions, who spoke on "American Books in the Non-Western World: Some 
Moral Issues." 


The President and Trustees 


In January Mr. Gilbert W. Chapman was elected President, to succeed 
Mr. Morris Hadley, who resigned after fifteen years of distinguished 
leadership. 
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Henry Bruére, a Trustee from 1939 to 1955 and an Honorary Trustee 
thereafter, died at his home in Florida on February 17, 1958. He-had been 
Treasurer and Vice-President of the Library and Chairman of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee. 


Staff Changes 


In August Mr. Rutherford D. Rogers resigned as Chief of the Reference 
Department to become Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress. 
His resignation became effective in December. Also in August Mr. Reginald 
R. Hawkins retired as Chief of the Science and Technology Division after 
thirty-one years of service. He was succeeded, in November, by Mr. Harald 
Ostvold, who came to the Library from the University of Minnesota. In June 
Mr. Ostvold was appointed Chief of the Reference Department. The Map 
Division was restored to divisional status in March and Mr. Gerard L. 
Alexander was appointed Chief. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The problem of space and the problem of preservation of materials grew 
increasingly acute during the year. All the heavily used public service 
divisions experienced a great increase in reference inquiries. American 
History, for example, reported an increase of 400% in reference letters by 
the end of June. Readers in the various divisions and especially the Main 
Reading Room became so numerous as to make urgent some method of 
relieving pressure on the research-in-depth reference collection, perhaps 
a separate general reference room for student and popular reading and 
ready reference. 

Several divisions had very nearly exhausted their ability to shelve new 
volumes, and various stopgap arrangements were resorted to. Microfilming 
and tighter use of existing space eased some of the immediate pressures. 
Fixed order shelving, ending its second year, had proved a real success and 
it was followed by the closing up of classified sections to which new addi- . 
tions need no longer be made. The Newspaper Division completed the 
microfilming of several local newspapers, including the Evening World, 
Evening Sun, and Daily News. The Science and Technology Division made 
room for new growth by transferring several hundred feet of patent 
materials to the Annex and reducing to microfilm the journal Women's 
Wear Daily. The Economics Division made open-shelf arrangements for sec- 
ond copies of widely-used journals and some quick-reference volumes. 
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The Preparation Division did major rehabilitation work on the Science 
and Technology catalogue and made a start on catalogues in the Oriental 
and American History Divisions. Titles catalogued soared to 101,689, a 25% 
increase over the previous year. The Manuscript Division cut down some 
backlogs, arranging such collections as the World’s Fair material, Bowker 
papers, Marcantonio papers. A checklist of the Arents Collection of Books 
in Parts was issued. The Art Division effected a major shift of its materials 
and created a useful open shelf collection. 


Acquisitions 


Notable acquisitions of the American History Division were the 20- 
volume Palmer genealogy and the Haacker and Sasse genealogical papers. 
The Arents Collections acquired the first issue of the first edition of Chronica 
do felicissimo Rei Dom Emanuel, by Damião de Goes (Lisbon 1566-67), 
one of the rarest of Americans, telling of the discovery of Brazil by Cabral; 
also several autograph letters of Mark Twain on smoking; the first edition 
of Gervase Markham’s Cavelarice, or the English Horseman (London 1607). 

The Berg Collection undertook its most extensive purchasing program 
since acquisition of the library of Owen D. Young. It acquired the Sir 
Edward Marsh papers consisting of 5,500 manuscripts and letters of poets, 

“novelists, dramatists, and artists of the twentieth century. The Economics 
Division secured a file of over 400 British Labor Party publications, the 
holdings of the National Civic Federation, the personal library of Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio, and the G. Megaro library of Italian socialist 
literature. The Jewish Division acquired Johannes Boeschenstein’s Elemen- 
tale introductorium in hebreas litteras teutonice et hebraice legendas 
(Augsburg 1514), John Calvin’s Liber cathecheseos ab Immanuele Tre- 
mellio hebraice versus (Paris 1554), Pentateuch and haftarot (Ferrara 
1554). The Manuscript Division was fortunate in securing, with the Lillian 
D. Wald papers covering the social history of New York from 1894 to 1939, 
help and equipment for processing the gift. Herman Wouk and other writers 
presented draft copies of their work. 

Also received during the year were the K. B. Weissman gift of 169 volumes 
of French literature in limited and first editions; a collection of Goudyana 
from Mrs. L. À. Smart; additions to the Isadora Duncan collection from 
Mrs. Sherman S. Rogers; and from Mr. Philip Kimball, a collection of 
billiard publications. 

The Reserve Division added 12 incunabula during the year, including 
the 1498 edition of Baptista Mantuanus De Patientia (Brescia). About 90 
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sixteenth-century books were added, and of particular interest was the 
William Stirling-Maxwell collection of 59 contemporary pamphlets and 
books on the naval battle of Lepanto in 1571, purchased from the Proudfit 
Fund. The Special Book Fund brought us the Manuale ad Usum Patrum 
Societatis Iesu in Latin and the Guarani Indian language, printed at the 
Jesuit Mission at Loreto (now Argentina) in 1721 from types cut and cast 
by the Indians, one of the earliest surviving imprints of the Rio de la Plata 
region; also the Copies of Letters, and Articles of Capitulation, relating to 
the surrender of Charleston, April 10 — May 11, 1780, a primary document 
of the American Revolution. 

The Slavonic Division anticipates enriching of its collections as a result 
of the journey of its Chief to the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. Altogether we have exchange relationships now with over 
125 institutions in these countries. The Science and Technology Division 
completed arrangements for receipt of German patents. 

The Theatre Collection added the papers and memorabilia of Aline 
Bernstein, Jane Cowl, Philip Moeller, Annie Russell, Margaret Wycherly, 
and others. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Increased use and decreased staff continued to characterize the Circula- 
tion Department during 1957-58. Despite considerable improvement in 
classification of positions resulting from the City's job audits, many inequities 
continued to exist and the staff shortage was aggravated by temporary 
freezes on new appointments and by a salary scale increasingly out of line 
with competitive employment opportunities. Book shortages also made it 
difficult to meet increasing demands for more and better library service. 
Offsetting these handicaps the branch libraries could boast of continued 
devotion and high quality service by the staff available, and service benefited 
by continued improvements in the Library's physical plant. 


Collections 


Funds available for book purchase were substantially unchanged from 
previous years and the rate of collection growth continued as before with 
net additions bringing the Departments collections close to 2,700,000 
volumes not including pictures in the Picture Collection. Film and record 
collections also grew, but not in proportion to demand. The emphasis on 
leasing new branch library quarters rather than building city-owned 
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branches adversely affected the development of circulating collections, since 
enlarged bookstock for new branches such as the Jerome Park Branch 
could no longer be charged to Capital Budget appropriations. 

During the year the Department’s Book Selection Manual was reviewed 
and reissued in slightly revised form. Nearly 400,000 volumes were added 
to the collections, representing a substantially unchanged acquisitions work- 
load for the branch libraries and the technical service offices. However, the 
number of titles added increased, with more than 24,000 titles cataloged, 
the largest number in the history of the Department. This total included 
more than 6,000 titles in foreign languages and 2,500 sound recordings. The 
number of volumes withdrawn from branch and central catalogs held steady 
at approximately 300,000. Recataloging projects continued in the Music 
Library and began in the Education Library. 


Services 


Loans from Circulation Department units rose to more than 12,500,000 
with most of the increase occurring in loans to adults and young adults. 
Accompanying these increases the public demanded and, within limits of 
staff availability, received additional reference and reader guidance service. 
These services were facilitated by the publication of the third edition of 
Information Sources in the Circulation Department. Budget limitations and 
lack of staff specialists prevented desirable expansion in the branch libraries’ 
services to groups of adults, young adults, and children. 

Policies and practices in public service were extensively reviewed during 
the year with a staff study and trustee consideration of a future publication 
on the use of the Circulation Department. Particular attention was given 
to the Department’s educational role and to the degree of emphasis which 
should be placed on educational extension activities including radio and 
television programs. 

Use of reference and research materials by teenagers was also the subject 
of a special study with concentration on student use of the Reference 
Department collections in the Central Building. Possible coordination of 
circulating and reference collections and expansion of popular library service 
were also explored. 

Cautiously but steadily the branch libraries have experimented with 
improvements in circulation procedures. Outstanding in this connection was 
the establishment of interbranch book return privileges, permitting a 
borrower to return his books at any convenient branch instead of the original 
lending unit only. Studies were initiated on simplified book charging 
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methods including experimentation by selected branches and review of 
practices in other large public libraries. 

Branch libraries reported a wide diversity of reader requests for informa- 
tion and guidance with growing interest in science, business, and the arts. 
Use of children’s rooms remained heavy, with some indication of increased 
use of the branch libraries by entire family groups and heavier parent use 
of children’s collections apparently because of traffic hazards for unaccom- 
panied children. Donnell Library Center and other borough library centers 
at Fordham and St, George reported a particularly busy year, with Donnell 
serving more than 1,000,000 users. Reference service, exhibitions, and group 
program activities were also extensive in these units. 

Special branches also reported a busy year, insufficient staff, and 
inadequate funds for development of collections. These branches are 
characterized by heavy use of library materials other than books. For 
example, the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature and History, a 
reference and research library whose use is not reflected in the summary 
table of circulation statistics, reported the use in the library of more than 
100,000 items only fifteen per cent of which were books, the balance being 
pamphlets, recordings, manuscripts, pictures, microfilms, periodicals, and 
newspapers. Similarly the heavy use of Municipal Archives and Records 
Center involves non-book materials from its collections which occupy 88,000 
square feet of space near the Municipal Building. 

An important event of the year was the establishment of the special 
program for library service to blind children financed in part from a bequest 
and in part from a special grant. This program further enhances the value 
of the Library for the Blind, which is already the largest such library in 
terms of readers served and Braille volumes circulated and is the second 
largest in number of talking book containers circulated. 


Organization 

Efforts continued during the year to develop workload statistics and 
performance standards. Particular attention was given to the technical 
service offices for which detailed flow charts were prepared. Work simplifi- 
cation efforts continued. By the end of the year a directory and manual of 
the Circulation Department Office had been issued, the first in an intended 
series of such publications. 
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LIBRARY-WIDE SERVICES 
Business Office 


The work load continued to increase with the expansion of both Circula- 
tion and Reference budgets, but Business Office costs were kept relatively 
low. In its first full year of operation under new procedures the Purchasing 
Office processed many more orders, with no increase in staff. The Shipping 
Room, also without expanding staff, handled a considerably increased 
number of incoming and outgoing units, mainly due to the new interbranch 
book return privileges. By installation of new equipment and rearrange- 
ment of work quarters the Printing Office and Bindery processed more 
material than during any previous period. The Offset Department ran off 
a peak load of over 3,000,000 units. 

During the year under review the step-up of the Photographic Service's 
microfilming program meant expansion in both laboratory and office; 
2,966,362 negative frames were produced in 1957-58 as compared with 
1,596,929 in 1956-57. Although the recession began to take effect on photo- 
stat orders toward the end of the fiscal year, public photostat orders were 
off by only 7,345 compared with last year. The total number of orders was 
up slightly, however, because of the increase in quick-copy orders — the 
total of which was 37,797 for 1957-58 as compared with 18,898 for 1956-57. 

An accomplishment which aroused wide interest was the placing of fine 
arts and buildings insurance at the lowest known rate in the country. 


Branch Rehabilitation 


Under the Capital Budget Program, the rehabilitation of Chatham Square 
Branch was completed in May; plans and specifications for the rehabilitation 
of 96th Street Regional, Melrose, Tompkins Square Regional, Yorkville, and 
Columbus branches were also completed. 

Contracts were let to an architect for the double-decking and skylight 
removal projects in Central Building, and a survey was begun to determine 
the rehabilitation needs of this building. 


Branch Construction 


Construction of the new Grand Concourse Branch was about 75% com- 
plete on June 30, 1958, and Hamilton Fish Park was about 25% complete at 
that time. Construction of Allerton was started in February and about 10% 
complete at the end of June. Contract drawings for the new Bloomingdale 
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Branch have been completed and are awaiting approval of the Board of 
Estimate. 

A 15-year lease of excellent space in a building now under construction 
ended a long search for suitable quarters for a new Kingsbridge Branch. 


Personnel Office 


1957-58 saw little resolution of the recruiting, classification, salary, and 
work week problems which were reported for the preceding year. One 
important long-sought goal was in sight, however: Social Security (see the 
Director’s report, above). 


Recruiting and Placement 


The annual visit to library schools was extended to include five western 
universities which have been rarely visited by NYPL recruiters. Despite 
this and intensive advertising campaigns the fourteen recent graduates. 
employed fell far short of meeting the system-wide need for nearly sixty 
professional librarians. The apparent causes for this relative failure are 
inadequate professional salaries and, to a lesser extent, the 40-hour work 
week which in the New York City area has been largely supplanted by 
a 35-hour schedule. 

In some respects the recession eased recruiting problems in clerical and. 
custodial. categories, but typists and skilled assistants in several other 
categories remained hard to find. A significant number of branch library 
clerical positions which had previously been filled on a full-time basis could. 
be filled this year only by the appointment of part-time employees. This, 
in turn, considerably increased the training burden on branch supervisors 
and added substantially to the administrative workload not only in the Per- 
sonnel but in the Accounting Office and other overhead units. 

The increase in the number of appointments, 1370 in 1957-58 compared. 
with 1267 in 1956-57, reflects partly this higher number of part-time employ- 
ments but more particularly the higher rate of turnover in the staff, again. 
traceable to salary and hours problems. 

Certainly the most alarming aspect of the recruiting problem is in the 
professional classifications: 113 librarians left NYPL during the year, many 
of them for better paying positions; we were able to employ only 83. 
librarians to replace them. The result: a net increase of 30 vacant profes- 
sional positions. In the branch system nearly 2076 of the librarian and. 
senior librarian positions were at the end of the year either vacant or 


occupied by less than fully qualified persons. The latter, clerks and librarian. 
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trainees for the most part, are employed temporarily against professional 
position authorizations on the assumption that they can be of some assist- 
ance in the branches though they cannot carry the professional workload. 
The adverse affect on, particularly, the quality of the Library’s service is 
apparent. 

In part to accommodate the increased number of part-time staff and in part 
to spread the inadequate number of available staff among units most affected 
by the shortage and added public service workloads, transfers were under- 
taken on a scale unusual even for this Library, 731 transfers this year, an 
increase of 10% over 1956-57. 


Classtfication and Salary 

The City-conducted classification survey of positions paid from public 
funds made little progress this year. Most of the tentatively assigned 
evaluations for Circulation Department clerical and professional positions 
were reflected in a budget modification on January 1, 1958, and a number 
of upgradings were effective then. But the Certified List of the evaluations — 
the basis of the Library's appeal for resolution of the remaining inadequacies 
in classification — had still not been issued by the year's end. A fairly large 
segment of the staff were in classifications (notably the branch library 
custodian series) which were still under study by City and Library officers. 

In the Reference Department, some years of study of senior reference 
and bibliographical assignments culminated in the establishment this year 
of five new Librarian III classifications in recognition of book selection, 
subject research, and administrative responsibility carried by members of 
the larger public service divisions. 

In May the Library submitted to the City's Salary Appeals Board a request 
for a general upward reallocation of professional salary scales. The appeal 
was heard by the Board in mid-June but was not reported to the Board of 
Estimate within the fiscal year. The Library requested a $550 increase in 
the entrance salary for the first professional grade and commensurately 
greater increases in the higher librarian classifications. 


Public Relations Office 


Some events involving the public side of public relations may be listed: 
Lanny Ross opened the outdoor summer concerts; outdoor story hours were 
popular; the Fifth Avenue fountains, dry for nearly a score of years, flowed 
again; Donnell Library Center was air-conditioned and the Circulation 
offices moved there; the Francis Martin Branch was dedicated; a nighttime 
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ballet on the Library steps saluted the spring season; the Toscanini exhibi- 
tion won acclaim from here to Italy; the bookmobile drove up the steps 
and served people from the plaza, to draw attention to National Library 
Week; the theft and return of manuscripts were seized by the press for 
some unaccustomed library excitement. 

Some news of the Library appeared in one paper or another every day 
of the year except ten, adding up to 2,218 stories totaling 28,491 column 
inches in newspapers in 41 states and Hawaii, in Australia and India, and 
in papers in 7 foreign languages; plus material in over a hundred magazines 
and house organs. For this coverage 464 press releases were issued to 
2,974 outlets. 

A total of 185 radio and television programs, including participation by 
68 members of the Library staff, subdivides into: 

Television: Library Lions, a film program — later a story-telling program 
for children (discontinued) WRCA-TV. 
Junior Science, science experiments and related books; also for children 
(current) WRCA-TV. 


The Hudson Guild Project sent a closed circuit television program to a 
nearby school. Children’s librarians provided the storytelling. 


Seven miscellaneous one-appearance programs. 
Radio: Speaking Volumes, a “book-talk” program for adults (current) 
WNYC. 


Carnival of Books, storytelling and books for children (current) WRCA. 
Vocal Arts, opera recordings and commentary (discontinued) WNYC. 
14 miscellaneous one-appearance programs. 


For the many Library activities that depend largely upon distributed no- 
tices and brochures, the office prepared 226 promotion pieces in a total quan- 
tity of 360,700. Among these were Welcome! a folder for visitors wishing to 
tour Central Building, a sepia pamphlet on the Librarian Trainee Program, a 
24-page leaflet of Programs, 1956-57 of educational activities, and folders on 
the Foreign Language Library, the Record Library, and other special services. 

The art staff (of two) mounted 55 Central Building and 54 Branch 
exhibitions, the latter chiefly borrowed displays; maintained the Donnell 
window displays; created hundreds of posters, signs, and other art work. 
Inquiry Desk answering of queries averaged about 1,000 a day, the level 
reached in 1955, with an all-time record of 2,398 answers on December 30, 
1957. Sale of Library publications at the Inquiry Desk was almost 6 times 
the total for 1951-52; mail order sales increased almost 50% over sales a 
year ago. 
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Fund Raising Office 


This is the ninth year that the Trustees and the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, with various industry chairmen, conducted a drive for current gifts 
for the Reference Department. The fund goal announced was $500,000, but 
the amount finally raised as of June 30, 1958 was $466,000, only a 1% increase 
over the amount raised in the preceding year. The Commerce, Industry, 
and Finance Division, however, accounting for its usual half of the gifts, 
produced an increase of about 6% in its total. 

The imbalance of our annual budget which this fund raising goes 
an important way to repair may be seen in a summary statement of 
Library expenditure and income. In 1957-58 the Library spent for salaries 
$7,124,000, or 67% of total expenditure, and for books, periodicals, and 
binding $1,478,000 or 14%. For so large a library these percentages are 
well balanced. But the totals were not high enough for the proper main- 
tenance of services and book accession, though they were too high for our 
annual income. In round figures the Library’s income for 1957-58 was: 


For the Circulation Department: 
City of New York 2. $ 5,138,000 
State of New York 1. 811,000 
Restricted funds, including fines ______- 622,000 
——————— $ 6,571,000 
For the Reference Department: 
City of New York cl $ 237,000 
State of New York а. 56,000 
Endowment income 22. 2,830,000 
Auxiliary enterprises (net) -..--___.__.- 32,000 
Miscellaneous ~~~ 55,000 
(GIES I EE а 466,000 
————- $ 3,676,000 
TOTAL LIBRARY INCOME ~___W_~W....-.-----_------ $10,247,000 
General Funds Deficit (transferred from capital) ______ 344,500 


Toran LIBRARY EXPENSE аа. $10,591,500 


Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


че, 
July 1, 1957 — June 30, 1958 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 
the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of October 1, 1958; and the tables 
of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Treasurer which 


is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 991,125 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,732,470 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,166,570 (a daily average of 8,675). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1958: Reference 
Department, 3,882,483 (the net additions being 81,913); Circulation De- 
partment, 2,696,125 (comprising 35% fiction, 953,223, and 65% non-fiction, 
1,749,902). Grand total for the entire Library, 6,578,608. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home 
use by its eighty Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub- 
branches and three Bookmobiles was 12,527,546. 

389,959 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 98,722. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 402,851, making a total of 858,048 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1958. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1958 was 1,865 of whom 679 were paid from private 
funds and 1,186 were paid from public funds. 
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Board of Trustees, 1958 


GEORGE ARENTS Devereux C. ЈОвЕРН8 
W. Vincent ASTOR GRANT KEEHN 
Dana T. BARTHOLOMEW Roy E. Larsen 


Сл.вевт W. CHAPMAN 
Epwanp С. FnEEHAFER 
Morris HADLEY 

ARTHUR А. HOUGHTON, JR. 


Invine S. OLDS 
Roran L. REDMOND 
Е1лно Roor, Jr. 


Маз. Мплісемт C. McINrOSH ]онм M. Sommer 
Juntus S. MORGAN 
NewsoLpb Morris 


FnRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Ветноні, M. WEBSTER 
Маз. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Tue Mayor or THE Crry or New York, ex officio 
Tux COMPTROLLER or THE Crry or New Ховк, ex officio 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE Crry оғ New Yonk, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Henry Broers 1 WILLIAM ADAMS DELANO 


Јонм Foster Оол Mynon C. TAYLOR 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, Сивевт W. CHAPMAN 2 

First Vice-President, Roy E. LARSEN 
Second Vice-President, Juntos S. MORGAN 
Secretary, ROLAND L. REDMOND 
Treasurer, DANA T. BARTHOLOMEW 


Assistant Treasurer, UNITED STATES Trust CoM»PANY or New York, Inc. 37 Broad Street 
Director, Epwanp С. Freenaren, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
КогАМр L. Repmonp (Chairman) 
Irvine S. OLDS 
Grant KEEHN 
Dana T. BARTHOLOMEW 
Morris HADLEY 
THE PRESIDENT, ex officio 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Dana T. BAnrHOLOMEW (Treasurer and 
Chairman) 
UNIUS S, MORGAN 
VING S. OLDS 
GRANT KEEHN 
Devereux C. Josrens 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Iavinc S. Orps (Chairman) 
RorAN» L. REDMOND 
UNIUS S. MORGAN 
ARTHUR А. Ноосвтом, JR. 
BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, coni’d 
C. WALLER BARRETT 
Can. Н. ProrzHemen, JR. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Авмото Wnurrnipcz (Chairman) 
Спзевт W. CHAPMAN 

NzwnaoLD Мовв1з 

BeTHUEL M. WEBSTER 

Mns. Миласемт C. МсІхтовн 

Маз. Mason Н. BickLow 

Hanor» K. GuINZBURG 


Arr COMMITTEE 
Меувого Morais 
Еглно Root, Ja. 
ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Jn. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


DANA T. BARTHOLOMEW 
Monnis HapLey 
Devereux C. JosEPHs 





1 Died February 17, 1958. 


* Elected January 8, 1958. 
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TABLE 2 


VOLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Тоту 1, 1957 THROUGH June 30, 1958 








TOTALS 


3,800,570 





РАМ- Bound 

PHLETS CN. C.") MANILA 
IN VOLUMES Rore 

Booxs1 Bounp or Bunvuxs 
(“Р.У.”) Pax- & Вохвз 

VOLUMES PHLETS 
June 30, 1957 ——---—---——--—— 2,804,480 706,237 23,091 243,438 
Gross Additions 1957-58_______ 63,727? 7,360 212 7,021 
Withdrawals and Missings____ 1,314 PE us 54 
Net Additions 1957-58_______ 62,413 7,360 212 7,021 
June 30, 1958 — 2,866,803 713,597 23,3035 250,459 

TABLE 3 


Statistics oF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1957 THROUGH June 30, 1958 


VoLuMES 
Books RECEIVED: 
By Purchase — 31,104 
By Gif шл ллы сеш ril. 32,418 
By Exchange ——---———-- 2,074 
Totals --—----—---— 2. 65,596 


1 Includes pressboards. 


PAMPHLETS Mars 
8,744 405 
65,718 2,775 
1,891 93 
76,353 3,273 


3 Does not include P.V. volumes which are counted elsewhere. 
3 Includes P.V. volumes of pamphlets, N.C. volumes, manila rope bundles, and films. 


* The 713,597 pamphlets are bound in 77,382 volumes. 


PRINTS 


TOTALS 


6 The N.C. volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


Jury 1, 


Algeria, 36 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 7 
Argentina, 237 


Bahama Islands, 1 
Belgian Congo, 24 


British ast Africa, 1 
British Guiana, 4 
British West Indies, 45 
Bulgaria, 47 


Cape Verde Islands, 4 
Ceylon, 24 

Chile, 50 

China, * 63 

Colombia, 86 

Costa Rica, 28 

Cuba, 100 

Curagao, 1 

Cyprus, 1 
Czechoslovakia, 130 
Denmark, 133 
Dominican Republic, 31 
Dutch Guiana, 3 
Ecuador, 34 

Egypt, 33 

Eritrea, 1 

Ethiopia, 5 

Falkland Islands, 2 
Fiji Islands, 4 
р 52 

France, 1,263 

French. Equatorial Africa, 2 
French Guiana, 3 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES 


* Includes Communist China, 12. 
t Includes Singapore. 


$ Continental U.S. only. Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico listed separately. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


1957 THROUGH June 30, 1958 


French West Africa, 16 


Great Britain, 1,906 
England, 1818 
Northern Ireland, 19 
Scotland, 58 
Wales, 11 

Greece, 34 

Guatemala, 40 

Haiti, 13 

Hawaii, 26 

Honduras, 12 

Hong Коп, 22 

Hungary, 1 

Iceland, y 108 

India, 351 

Indo-China, 1 

Indonesia, 24 


Jugoslavia, 89 
Kenya, 13 

Korea, 8 

Laos, 2 

Latvia, 4 

Lebanon, 9 
Leeward Islands, 3 


Mexico, 211 
Monaco, 4 
Morocco, 16 
Mozambique, 17 
Netherlands, 352 
New Zealand, 63 
Nicaragua, 13 
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Nigeria, 27 
Norway, 112 
Pakistan, 47 
Panama, 19 
Paraguay, 4 

Persian Gulf Residency, 1 
Peru, 78 

Philippines, 65 

Poland, 207 

Portugal, 90 

Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Portuguese West Africa, 8 
Puerto Rico, 57 

Rhodesia, 21 

Rio Rio Islands, 1 
Roumania, 47 

Saar, 13 

St. Helena, 3 

St. Pierre & Miquelon, 2 
Salvador, 19 

Samoa, 13 

San Marino, 1 

Saudi Arabia, 1 

Siam, 13 

Sierra Leone, 5 


Sweden, 230 


Ugan 

Union of South Africa, 178 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, 316 

United States of America, t 
10,080 

Uruguay, 43 

Venezuela, 103 

Viet Nam, 9 

Virgin Islands, 2 

Zanzibar, 


Й 


- 22,800 


TABLE 5 


Sratistics or Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(Preparation Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1957 тнкооон June 30, 1958 


MONOGRAPHS: TITLes 
New wok .. a m. WAS Ux 56,307 
Continuation мо 2 ~ =~ . = = 588 
Second copy work. m 2 . . . «| 125 
Recatalog work оо . =~ 2 | 3,001 

SERIALS: 

New work . 2. E 4,116 
Continuation work . a -~ o = . . ^ 24,249 
Second copy work . = 268 
Recatalog work... .~ . . . 2,749 

Microcory MONOGRAPHS: 

New work 2 . . . . а 3,455 
Continuation work _ а = г ib 28 
Second copy work a ao à a . « 325 

—— 3,808 
Recatalog work _ irt js o Lm ч E 5 

Microcopy SERIALS: 

New work _ E > E 2 Е 332 
Continuation work 2... . 344 
Second copy work. MSS = ou ud 
— 676 
Recatalog work... -~ . = o 167 
Тота. Fis . = © = > = а = = 
PHONORECORDS: 
New work . 2 SU Ria шы E oW = 2,029 
Continuation work _ = > Е à s = 2 
Second copy work . a se ES 
Recatalog work T 2 = = E T = 13 
Maps: 
New work |. . . . E. um 1,877 
Continuation work ~ m . . ., . . 465 
Second copy work. m o m . . . . pus 
Recatalog work оное ~ = = = 672 


GRAND TOTAL - - . . . . . . | 
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TOTALS 


4,385 


GROWTH OF 


CATALOGS: 
Official Е 


Jury 


Public Catalog 


Art. = 


American History 


Economics _ 
Genealogy - 
Jewish S 
Music. - 
| Oriental _ 
Prints. _ 
Reserve E 
Slavonic _ 


Spencer = 


TABLE 6 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
1, 1957 THROUGH June 30, 1958 


Science & Technology _ 


ToraL . 


Suxrr Lists: 
Stacks. _ 
Art `- . 


American History 


Economics . 
Genealogy _ 
Music . ~ 
Oriental — . 
Prints -~ -~ 


Spencer Е 


Science & Technology _ 


ToraL . 


GRAND TOTAL 


CARDS ÀDDED 


2 2 2 2 2 19656 
SUP. vus 20064 
- 2 2 2 . 9,086 
2o 2 2 2 2 194 
Beh um. dd 
zo Use аа - wes 5ф8 
ы Xue xe mo de 9338 
2 2 2 2 2 859 
2 o2 2 2 8840 
se ee a 169 
V. . 
ds E 2 - xr 17005 
a: oW. ues uo 2I% 
uma dio ae tes 7. 





Eu oso qe. зд, Е 47,471 
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Lutheran Church Life in New York City 
in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century 


By Harry J. КВЕФЕВ 
Historian of The United Lutheran Synod of New York and New England 


N the Manuscript Division of The New York Public Library there is now 
deposited the oldest Lutheran Church minute book in America. This is 
the Protocol of the Lutheran Church in New York City, for the years 1702 to 
1750, which has been the cherished possession of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church in uptown Manhattan. 

Until about 10 years ago, when Mr. Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts 
of the Library, and the writer went up to St. Matthew’s Church to accept 
the Church’s offer to deposit this rare book in the Library, little was known 
of its existence and just as little about its contents. That was because most 
of it was written in Dutch, a language not used in the Lutheran Church in 
New York in nearly two centuries. 

The Protocol has now been translated, and its translation published.! 
Within its 330 pages are included the minutes of the church council; copies 
of correspondence of the congregation’s leaders with Lutheran church 
bodies and authorities in Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, and Skara 
[Sweden] in Europe; and, in America, with the authorities of the Swedish 
Lutheran Churches on the Delaware, and of the Lutheran Church in St. 
Thomas in the Danish West Indies (now the Virgin Islands); together with 
petitions to the New York provincial authorities concerning some of the 
serious problems with which the congregation was afflicted. 

The Protocol brings to light some interesting facts about chuxch condi- 
tions in New York, as well as the problems which afflicted the Lutheran 
Church which began under the Dutch regime of Peter Stuyvesant. 

Church life was quite simple at that time; folk came to church on Sunday 
morning or afternoon and the children were given catechetical instruction 
during the week. There were no lights in the streets, so there were no eve- 
ning services, and the children were expected to bring their own candles to 
read by during the lessons. The services were of the simplest order, taken 
directly from the Lutheran Church in Holland. There was no liturgy, no 
choir, no Sunday School, nor any of the groups and societies that fill church 
life today. 

1 Protocol of The Lutheran Church In New York City 1702-1750, translated by Simon Hart and 
Harry J. Kreider, published in New York City by the Synod (1958) 523 p. with index. 
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The only organized group in the church was the church council. It con- 
sisted of about half a dozen men: the pastor, who was president, and two 
ranks of officers, the elders and the deacons. The council called the pastor, 
managed finances, adopted the constitution, named its own successors, and 
passed on all matters, big and small, relating to the church. 

Maintaining the church financially was not a very different problem from 
what it is today. For the current expenses of the congregation, excepting 
the pastor's salary, there was the collection received in the collection bag. 
These bags were small — about 8 to 10 inches deep — and had two handles 
so that they could be passed easily from the elder or deacon to the members. 
The opening at the top was just large enough to allow the entry of half the 
hand, so that no one could see the amount which had been placed in it — or 
not placed in it — by the person next to him. A report to the church council 
in 1737 gave these illuminating details: 


Father Beekman [an elder of the Church] turned over 
the church money in his custody, namely, 





Good money -—----------——---- ade tesa L I8sh. 1 d. 
Old half pennies out of circulation __..____-.__- 12 15 sh. 10м. 
Wollte. TE soe ааа ce il un 272 13 sh. 1174. 
The above mentioned 1£ 15 sh. 10 pennies made up 22. 849 coins 


Father Beekman also turned over, which were not in his 
account but which were received after the half-pennies were 
out of circulation аашаа 111 coins 


Total of old half-pennies _..____..__-.--__---_------------ 960 coins 
with which the church council may do what is best for the Church. 





Another source of income was the pastor's salary list, to which the mem- 
bers were to affix their signatures and the amounts they pledged to the 
church for the year, payable quarterly. Needless to say, they did not flock 
to the church to sign it on the day it was drawn up. The minutes on that 
- Sunday in 1726 relate: 


The list was passed around among those present and signed. As for the 
absent members, it was decided to give them the opportunity to come to 
the Pastor to sign it. But if they did not, then two church officers are to 
take the list to the homes and ask the people what they will do. 


A third source was the appeals made to European and other churches, but 
the funds received were almost always for church buildings. The largest of 
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these collections was conducted over a two-year period by Hannes Sybrand, 
of the New York City congregation, who went personally and received collec- 
tions in the Lutheran Churches in Denmark, Hamburg, Holstein, London, 
and Amsterdam. 

Raising funds for a new church building was such a prodigious. task that 
the council continually averted it although the old frame church was in such 
poor condition it seemed about to collapse at any moment. Finally, a collec- 
tion sheet was drawn up on a Sunday in 1727, and the members, after being 
"instructed in two sermons,” signed it. During the following week a city- 
wide collection was made and cash contributions or pledges were recieved 
from a total of 250 persons, including the Reverend William Vesey, rector 
of the Anglican church. The amount taken was the equivalent of about $825 
in our money, of which $350 was cash — quite an achievement for the time. 
The new church, of brick, was completed in 1729 at a cost of over $3,000. 
In size it was 46 feet long, 30 wide, and 25 feet to the roof plus 23 more to 
the top of the tower. It included a "doophuis" (baptistry or chancel), a high 
pulpit, and “church seats," probably benches, for the men, which were “to 
be sold" to their occupants, while “in the rear, for the women, no seats were 
to be made, but only chairs were to be placed there, for which everyone 
has to pay." 

Distances were considerable in those days, and the council members 
grumbled occasionally about not having any "refreshment" during their 
meetings. To settle the problem, a resolution in 1726 declared that, "for the 
welfare of our Church, it was resolved that a sum be agreed upon for some 
mugs of beer, to be taken out of the cash on hand." 

A sore problem which faced the early Church was that of the vagabond 
preacher. He was a man without training or ordination who, during a va- 
cancy in the pastorate or while the pastor was away, simply appeared in 
the congregation and posed as its pastor. One of the most notorious of these 
imposters was Johannes Van Dieren who got into the Lutheran congrega- 
tion at Hackensack, New Jersey, while the regularly called pastor was en 
route from Amsterdam. 

Years elapsed before the new pastor, Wilhelm Berkenmeyer, and Pastor 
Knoll of New York could win over the Hackensack members from the fierce 
loyalty they had acquired for Van Dieren. One of the members, the woman 
who had the key to the church building, had declared she would never open 
the church to Pastor Berkenmeyer and that if he tried to enter she would 
"smash his brains in." Eventually the problem there was settled, but Van 
Dieren simply moved on to another congregation farther away. 
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The congregation in New York City had a similar experience, though 
fortunately it did not last so long. During Pastor Knoll’s stay in Hackensack 
(after the congregation there had finally dismissed Van Dieren) an ob- 
noxious character by the name of Johannes Hofgut arrived in New York City, 
claiming that he had been a Lutheran pastor in Germany, and proceeding 
to give the usual glowing account of himself. He found a ready audience 
in a group of disaffected German members. Insinuating himself into this 
group of malcontents, Hofgut went to the Lutheran Church the following 
Sunday morning, and by a neat bit of trickery managed to preach the sermon. 
The church council thought the lay reader had approved this, while the lay 
reader understood that the church council had done so. 

When the deception was discovered after the service, word was sent to 
Pastor Knoll, who returned immediately from Hackensack for a special meet- 
ing of the church council. To that meeting came the unscrupulous leaders 
of the German malcontents (only a portion of the German members) bring- 
ing Hofgut with them. Questioned by the church council, he put on an act 
that was a masterpiece of effrontery, in the light of the only credential he 
had — a merchant’s pass. The matter had to be taken up with the Governor 
of the province to prevent Hofgut from splitting the congregation. But when 
he was compelled to leave New York City he simply went up the Hudson 
River into another congregation in Knoll’s parish, and calmly took it over. 
When reports came in from Germany that exposed him for the imposter 
that he was, they had no influence upon Hofgut's followers. His glib tongue 
got them readily to believe that the reports had all been forged by Pastor 
Knoll. 

All this was tied in with another serious and long-standing problem going 
on at the time in the New York City congregation, namely, arranging for 
German in addition to the Dutch services which had continued from the 
beginning of the congregation nearly a century earlier. 

In 1742 a group of Germans had petitioned for some German services. 
When these had been granted, they had not been attended; so the services 
had gone back to all Dutch again. This had happened several times, to the 
irritation of the church council. Some unscrupulous self-styled leaders of the 
Germans had bluntly told the council not only that they wanted half the 
services in German but also that Pastor Knoll was to give his entire time to 
New York City. Yet for their part they made clear that they had no inten- 
tion of doing anything toward the maintenance of the pastor if he were 
to leave the other three congregations in his parish and spend all his time 
in New York. 
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It was at this juncture that Hofgut arrived. Encouraged by his presence, 
the bullying German leaders threatened that the Germans would split the 
congregation by organizing a congregation of their own. 

Things then went from bad to worse. Pastor Knoll and several members 
of the church council tried to do the right thing by the Germans, but other 
members, embittered over the tactics of the German party, refused to sanc- 
tion any German services. The church council being split evenly for and 
against, nothing could be done, and so, when the Germans heard of the 
arrival in Philadelphia in 1749 of Pastor Johann Ries, they had him come to 
New York to be their pastor. It was a sad blow for the old Dutch Lutheran 
Church — just 100 years after it had come into existence. Doubtless a second 
Lutheran church was needed in New York City by this time, but it was most 
unfortunate that it had to come in this way. 
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ASHINGTON IRVING was back in Spain after an absence of 

fourteen years. Through another of the fortunate selections by which 
a remote, inconsequential coalition of his time has become today’s United 
States of America, he had been returned as its Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Madrid. No one could have pleased 
the Spanish people more deeply or could have carried out the task more 
effectively or graciously in this his own “crowning honor.” Fifty years later, 
old men were eager to tell young Mr. Huntington ! of their acquaintance 
with Señor Irvine. 

Still a bachelor, Irving was now in his sixties. His health was indifferent, 
and he was subject to reveries and dark moods, in which he could brood over 
the unhappiness in store for the child queen, orphaned of her father through 
death and of her mother through abandonment. To this knight of old, the 
plump, lighthaired girl was to remain, always, the Fairy Princess in a castle 
surrounded by ogres. 

These letters give little hint of the eminent Ке А except in the smoothness 
of word gliding after word. Almost as little appears of the accomplished 
diplomatist who could calm ruffled relations with England in the “Oregon 
‘Question,” mentioned so casually by him. With an informality now con- 
sidered to be typically American, he could, in his hesitating Spanish, liken 
the twelve-year-old Queen to the first Queen Isabella, and, during a two- 
hour-long dinner, hold her returned mother’s interest. Their conversation 
ranged from her native Palermo to the education of her two daughters. 

Beyond any doubt, he thoroughly enjoyed his ability as a courtier and 
his position as the occasional ranking head of the diplomatic corps; yet, 
Madrid, he complained, was "barren, barren, barren" of all warm friend- 
ships.? His “intertwined” invalid brother Peter had died; the niece on whom 
he doted, Sarah Storrow, lived at Paris, six days away by malle-poste. The 
other nieces lived at Sunnyside, six days away plus nearly as many weeks 
by steam packet and rail road. When Jasper Livingston, last of his attachés, 


LN loft, he was, in truth, deprived of those who could understand what the word 


* American" meant. 
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‘Two young matrons were to give to his last year at Madrid the content- 
ment he had lacked, perhaps because they secretly were as lonely as he. The 
New York-born wife of the Brazilian Minister, José Francisco de Paula Ca- 
valcanti de Albuquerque, and Sabina, wife of banker Henry (not John) 
O’Shea, petted him, amused him with gossip, and bestowed upon him the 
daughterly homage so necessary in healing the pricks of his daily life. As ina 
clarifying mirror, these letters reflect back the affection offered so generously. 

The election of a new President caused him to resign, and his eagerness 
for home rings sincere. Yet not more closely is his name tied to Spain than 
were his unsuspected heartstrings. Hardly was he back in Sunnyside when 
he wrote, “Now that I am away from Spain my heart yearns towards it... . 
Were I a young man I think I should have an irresistible hankering to re- 
turn to it.” 

Spain has mysterious ways of binding Americans with nostalgic gossamers. 


ж ж ж 


THE LETTERS 
1 


My dear Sir [i. e. Mr. Henry О'$Һеа?], 
Will you make one of a small social party at dinner at my house, tomorrow 
at half past six, and oblige. 
Yours very truly 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
Saturday, April 20 [1844?] 


My dear Mrs O'Shea, 

I return you the Journal des Enfans with many apologies for detaining it 
so long from my friend Kickeys library.5 I hope, in so doing, I have not interfered 
with the studies of that ingenious young hidalgo. 

I have made several attempts to see you of late, but have not been able to 
get inside of your front door. Has your husband any hand in this? I trust not. T 
trust he has seen and read enough of Spanish plays, which of course "hold the 
mirror up to nature," to know that when once a young fellow is determined to 
see a fine woman, all the husbands in the world cannot prevent him. 

However, say nothing to him on the subject, as it might make mischief 
between us. Il try again. 

In the mean time believe me 


Your devoted and not discouraged 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Madrid, May 26% [1844?] 
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3 


My dear Don Juan [O’Shea],® 

I return you the bills of Exchg. signed. I know that nothing definite has 
been arranged with [undeciphered name]. I wish merely to state in a paragraph 
of a despatch I am writing to my Government what is the nature of his proposed 
arrangement or project of financial reform; but I wish to state it with technical 
correctness; being but indifferently versed in the fiscal vocabulary. 


Yours very truly 
W InviNG 
Friday, June 7 [1844?] 


My dear Mrs O'Shea, Madrid May 17th 1845 


I am vexed to learn that you were sufficiently at leisure the evening pre- 
vious to your departure, to receive company; so that I might have passed the 
evening in your society instead of moping it away in the solitude of my room. 
I should have seen Mr O'Shea and Willy also,” to take my farewell of them. In- 
deed it did not seem to me as if I had half taken farewell of your self in the 
morning; remembering after I left you, several things which I wished to have 
said. But I was stupid and out of order all that day; and the next day was confined 
to the house by the effects of a slight cold. Yesterday I made a visit to Madame 
Albuquerque. In ascending the staircase I felt almost a shock at noticing the door 
leading to your part of the house, and which always stood so hospitably open, 
now closed — a mute sign that you had indeed departed.® 

I sat a long time with Madame Albuquerque and our conversation was 
almost entirely about you. She feels quite desolate at your departure, and well 
she may, for never has she had so true and kind a friend and one so worthy of her 
affection and esteem since her residence in Madrid. In the evening we had a 
gathering as usual at the French Embassy; * where you were missed most sadly. 
The Countess de Bresson said many kind things of you, as did others of your 
intimates. In the latter part of the evening the Princess Carini!!! and Madame 
Weismuller came in. The latter looked rather dull; I presume she wanted your 
presence to excite her and give her animation.‘ Old Dalborgo? took me home 
in his carriage; he was mourning as usual over his losses; he had lost roundly 
that evening at Whist; he was losing by the Bourse, he was losing by rail roads; 
he was losing by mines; in a word he was in a fair way to be ruined.!? Considering 
the worthy old man is worth nothing it takes a longer time to ruin him than any 
man Í ever was acquainted with. He puts me in mind of an old lady with a 
cracked constitution; who began to die when she was thirty years old, and kept 
on dying to an extreme old age. As Dalborgo last evening seemed a little soured 
in temper, I have no doubt he will revenge himself on society by another of his 
big bad dinners, Let us hope stocks may rise and avert so great a calamity. 

I thank you for your kind present of Tea; you cannot think how acceptable 
it was to me; and how much I relish my breakfast, now that I seem to receive it 
from your hands. 

Lilly Albuquerque complains bitterly that the faithless Kicky departed 
without bidding her farewell personally or by message. I have endeavored to 
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console her by alleging the general faithlessness of men; but really I think Kicky 
begins rather early to play the gay deciever. 

Give my kind remembrance to Mr OShea and the young gentlemen, and 
believe me, ever, my dear Mrs. O'Shea 


Very truly yours 


| WASHINGTON IRVING 


P.S. I am glad to learn that the fan which you accidentally left behind at Mr. 
Bulwers !* was safely restored to you through the hands of John O'Shea. Though 
I think Mr Bulwer might have brought it to you himself; but fans and gloves and 
handkerchiefs are thrown away on some people — they're so dull of apprehension. 


5 


My dear Mrs O’Shea Madrid June 15th 1845 


I have just received your letter of June 7th in reply to mine written a day 
or two after your departure. I had begun to fear from your long silence that my 
letter had miscarried or perhaps had fallen into your husbands hands, and been 
suppressed, according to the old trick of husbands, as laid down in plays and 
novels. I am loth to suspect Mr O’Shea of such meanness, but you recollect the 
old stage trick he was going to play off on the occasion of the snug little dinner 
to which you invited me; and which after all he marred by staying and dining at 
home. Really one cannot be too much on ones guard against these husbands. 

I find you have heard that you are to be enhoused in September. The 
Albuquerques immediately gave up their appartment, and sent all their furniture 
to my quarters. They left here, with all the children early on Wednesday morning 
last for Barcelona and must be by this time in Valencia. Madame Albuquerque 
told me to tell you that she counted upon your taking a house in which they could 
have a modest apartment. You would know exactly what would suit her. You 
cannot be more anxious than she is, to be under the same roof. Her departure in 
addition to yours, has left me quite desolate. I have not been past your deserted 
habitation since; and indeed have scarce stirred out except to take an evenin 
drive, being shut out of my old visiting haunt. I believe my very horses woul 
shed tears if obliged to pass by the door without stopping. They will sadly miss 
their favorite stand in front of the Ayuntamiento where they passed most of the 
time that they were out of their stable. 

I suppose you will have heard, long before this, that Madame de Bresson 
has presented her husband with a son. Both mother and child are doing well; and 
the Ambassador set off the night before last in the malle poste for Bayonne, whence 
I believe he will repair to Barcelona instead of Paris. The Embassy, therefore, is 
“closed for the season;” some of its frequenters I fancy have taken to the Casino 
as a makeshift. I saw the worthy old Dalborgo hovering about the latter place 
at a time when he should have been in bed. The poor old man according to his 
own account has been ruined in the late fall of the funds, but goes on “burning 
the candle at both ends;” he is like an Irishman who gets kilt in every row and 
yet survives. Your husband will understand this figure, which sounds somewhat 
marvellous. 

Mr Livingston is much obliged by your kind messages to him. He sets off 
to night in the Malle Poste for Bayonne intending to pass the hot weather in the 
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Pyrenees.!5 Some ten' days or a fortnight since, I gave a dinner to a number of 
his young friends of the legations and the fashionable circle, by way of affording 
him an opportunity of returning their civilities. It was a very gay one, we being 
all young fellows together. After dinner they got up the notion of an amateur 
bull fight with novillos; several of them who were foreigners being persuaded that 
they could face the bulls as well as the Spaniards. I perceived it to be a young 
mans bravado which would end in smoke; but to my surprise they carried their 
project into effect, and that in the course of a very few days. You will have seen 
an acount of the affair most probably, in the Spanish papers. It took place at a 
casa del campo of a Mr. Fagoada, a mile or two out of Madrid. Don Francisco and 
his family presided; and there was quite a brilliant display of ladies of the fashion- 
able circle. I felt really uneasy, fearing that some unfortunate circumstance might 
take place, or something awkward and absurd, which might expose the young 
gentlemen to ridicule; and I was the more anxious as Mr Livingston took a 
leading part in the affair; was to be one of the Espadas, and insisted on 
having some of the novillos of a greater age than was deemed prudent. 
All however, went off without any serious accidents. The aficionados though 
most of them had never officiated before, acquitted themselves with great 
courage and some of them with considerable dexterity; Mr Livingston escaped 
unscathed; after having killed one of the most dangerous bulls with great success; 
and after having seized a younger one by the horns and thrown him on his back, 
besides two or three other feats of courage and strength; but I confess I was glad 
when the dangerous amusement was at an end and my Secretary was safe at home 
again. I find I am in some manner mixed up in the affair; one of the newspapers 
stating that the Embaxador de los Estados Unidos, Mr. Livingston, signalized him- 
self on the occasion. This comes you see of my being such a wild swell of a fellow 
and keeping such young company. It is well you had left Madrid before this fun- 
cion took place; I am sure Quique would have been among the Espadas, and, as 
the Irishman said, would have extinguished himself.1® 

Give my kind remembrances to the Mess™ OSheas, old and young and be- 
lieve me, with sincerest regard, your friend 

WASHINGTON IRVING 
P.S. My last letters from the United States give me reason to think that I shall 
pass the next winter in Madrid. 
6 
My dear Mrs O'Shea 

I have to go out at an early hour today on business but will be with you 

between one and two oclock. 
Very truly yours 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
Friday Oct. 31. 
7 
My dear Mrs O'Shea, 

Isend you an American work in which you will see the professional character 
on Mon*. Jobert de Lamballe 17 fully set forth. He appears to be a surgeon of high 
qualifications. Very truly yours 
Tuesday, Nov. 4th [1845?] WASHINGTON IRVING 
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8 
Paris, Nov. 11% 1845 

My dear OShea 

Mrs O'Shea is getting on as well as could be expected considering that she 
drives three doctors in hand, and each pulls a different way. One gave her a sad 
panic the other day. He represented her case as critical; told her that it was an 
affair for the whole winter; that she must not stir out; must keep perfectly quiet 
and undergo very painful treatment. I accordingly found her lying on a sopha; 
frightened out of sleep and appetite and nervous to a degree. So she continued for 
three days during the absence of her first Physician; who was occupied with the 
accouchement of the princess i aor When he returned he succeeded in 
persuading her that the council of the rival pon was all humbug, and assured 
her she might drive out & enjoy air and sunshine, without fear of harm. She has 
accordingly resumed her drives; begins to talk cheerfully; and even to laugh again, 
and is none the worse for it. The name of the Doctor who was for her "lying up" 
for the winter is Jobart. I fancy he thought to make a job of it. He ought to be 
President of the "lying up hospital" if there is such an institution. She now talks 
of reducing her establishment to one Doctor, and I am in hopes will get hearty in 
spite of him. 

I see her every day and shall continue to pay her every attention consistent 
with propriety — more could not be expected from me. 

While I am thus attentive to your wife during your absence I would recom- 
mend my own interests to your kind attention at Madrid. As I have no doubt M 
have the flesh pots of Egypt at your command I wish you would now and then 
dip in the ladle for me. I can at any time command a few thousand dollars in case 
of need, and will really feel greatly obliged to you if you can conveniently use 
them as seed corn to produce an abundant crop. 


Give my regards to Willy and believe me very faithfully yours 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
Henry O'Shea Esq 
etc etc etc 
9 

My dear Mrs O'Shea, 

As I have not heard from you to the contrary I presume the engagement 
holds good for the theatre this evening. If so, what is your dinner hour. 

I hope you have good news from Mr O'Shea. 


Very truly yours 
WASHINGTON Irvine 
Thursday, Nov. 13th [1845?] 


10 
My dear Mrs O'Shea 
The day is so damp and dismal that I doubt whether you will feel inclined 
to drive to the Bois de Bologne I will, therefore, crave your indulgence to excuse 
me from calling on you at two o'clock, and will devote the day to paying off some 
visits which are weighing on my conscience and which I dare not postpone longer 
without risk of giving offence. 
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I have a letter from Mr Livingston who tells me Mr O'Shea celebrated 
his return to Madrid by passing an incredible number of times at cards at the 
Ambassadors. 

Yours very truly 
WASHINGTON Irvine 
Saturday, Nov. 15 [1845?] 


11 
My dear Mrs O’Shea 
I read your note in a great hurry last evening just as I was going out to 
dinner, and as it was not very distinctly written I understood it that you had the 
opera box for thursday evening. I did not discern my mistake until after my return 
home when I reread your note. It was very provoking; for I might have got away 
from my party at an early hour and indemnified myself for a tedious dinner by a 
cosey evening with you and Papa Quique at the opera. 
I beg you will write more distinctly another time, for I should be outrageous 
at another such a blunder. 
I am affraid I shall not get to Lady Dorothea Campbells on Friday evening. 
I am jaded with dissipation and long for a little quiet dull humdrum life, by way 
of repose. 
I called on you yesterday but you had not returned from your drive. I will 
endeavor to call on you today and hope to be more fortunate. 
My duties to Papa Quique 
Yours ever very truly 


WASHINGTON InviNG 
Thursday. 13 Dec. [1845?] 


12 


My dear Mrs O'Shea 

I send you by Lorenzo !8 the little box and the handkerchief — I hope you 
will carry out your intention of visiting Mrs de Wolff (no 28 Rue de la Paix) She 
will be delighted to make your acquaintance, for you have made a most favorable 
impression upon her, and you will find her a lovely character. 


Yours ever very truly 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
[Paris] Saturday Еур. 
Jan 34, [1846?] 


13 


London Feb. 5th 1846 
My dear Mrs O'Shea 
I am sadly behind hand in my correspondence with you; for which I ought 
to be ashamed, after receiving so kind a letter as yours of the 20% January; but 
I am sure you will pardon me when you know that business not pleasure has 
caused my apparent inattention. In fact I have been closely occupied ever since 
my arrival in England; so as sometimes to remain without going out of doors for 
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two days at a time. I have visited very few of my London friends and have been 
at no parties of pleasure; unless two or three dinner parties, which I could not 
avoid, might be termed such. I have found London uncommonly murky and 
gloomy, and have looked back with regret to Paris, which with all its rains and 
clouds has no coal smoke, and has occasional bright days of Sunshine. And I have 
had nothing to make up for the sweet drives in the Bois de Bologne with a certain 
person who shall be nameless and with my worthy and esteemed friend Papa 
Quique. 

d I hope to arrange matters so as to leave London for Paris about the begin- 
ning of the week; when I shall stop but for three or four days and then continue 
on to Madrid. I sent in my о UE by the Steamer which left Liverpool on 
the fourth of January, and trust it has been received by Government and a successor 
nominated before this time. I doubt, however, whether he will reach Madrid 
before late in the Spring or early in the Summer, so that I may be detained there 
longer than I could wish. 

Tell Mr O'Shea I have nothing worth communicating relative to the Oregon 
question. No negotiation is going on here at present, nor was there any going on at 
Washington by the last advices. It is expected that the Steamer which was to leave 
the United States the first of February may bring something definitive as to the 
action of Congress in the matter; and then some further steps may be taken in 
diplomacy. The Question has been rendered a delicate and difficult one by ex- 
traneous influences; especially by the mischievous meddlings of the press. It is a 
question of compromise; of more give and take; where the honor of neither party 
ought to be implicated in the quantity, more or less, of land, ceded. The press, 
however, has roused the pride and passions of both parties, and may blow up the 
flame of war whatever diplomacy may do to prevent it. Still I have a strong hope 
that the question may ultimately be adjusted in a peaceable way and without dis- 
credit to either party. Should I be able to learn any thing positive before I leave 
London I will let Mr O'Shea know it. 

While writing this letter I have received one from my niece Mrs. Storrow !? 
who tells me that she had met with you at the Italian Opera and that you continued 
to improve in health. I expect to find you quite bright and blooming on my return. 

Give my kind remembrances to Mr O'Shea and my thanks for his good news 
about the insurance stock. Remember me also to Willy if he has returned to Paris 
and present my most respectful duties to Papa Quique. 


Yours ever very truly 
WASHINGTON ÍRVING 


P.S. I must not omit to tell you that I have been introduced a day or two since to 
Lady Ashley — one of the most beautiful women on earth! 


14 
My dear Papa Quique: 

I have just received a letter from your mamma. Such a letter! Such a pas- 
sion as she is in! Such a scolding as she has given me for not writing to her! Hombrel 
if I had known she was such a woman I would have written to her every day in 
the week. I am frightened out of my wits. I have packed up my trunk on the spot, 
taken passage for Paris and shall follow this letter as fast as possible. But I shall 
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be affraid to show my face until you, my dear Papa Quique, speak a kind word 
for me and mollify her passion — 


Yours very dutifully 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
Henry O'Shea Jun" Esq’ 
Hotel de Bristol 
Place Vendome 
a Paris 


15 


Madrid March 7% 1846 
My dear Mrs O'Shea, 


As I have no idea of incurring another scolding I seize my pen at an early 
hour to inform you that I arrived here at nine o'clock last evening after a very rapid, 
yet very comfortable journey of six days from Paris. I was most cordially received 

y the Albuquerques. Madame Albuquerque excused me in the kindest and 
sweetest manner for not having written to her oftener; knowing as it was natural a 
considerate woman should know, that I was too much overwhelmed by the multi- 
plicity of business at Paris and London to be punctual in my correspondence, unless 
it be my correspondence with government. It is pleasant to have such an amiable 
indulgent correspondent as Madame Albuquerque that does not keep ones pen 
under whip and spur, as some folks do. I shan’t be affraid another time to neglect 
her as much as I please. 

I am quietly installed in the snug apartment which was occupied by Mr. 
Livingston? I had apprised him of the day I expect to be here; he therefore 
cleared out the very day and set off for Pau in the malle poste, leaving the business 
of the Legation in perfect order. 

I found my handmaid Juana still quartered in her old room in the establish- 
ment which Madame Albuquerque had kindly permitted her to retain until my 
return, as she had many of my things under her charge. She is to be married 
next week to. her cousin the young medico, and they then go into an apartment of 
their own. | 

According to Madame Albuquerques account there have been gay times 
in Madrid this winter, dances, balls, soirees, concerts &c &c without number. My 
old Salons have been brilliant with beauty and fashion. The de Weismullers gave 
a grand ball to all the world. Madame de Weismuller is at the height of fashion. 
By the bye the Albuquerques dine with the de Weismullers on sunday next. This 
is all the information I have been able as yet to collect about the de Weismullers; 
in whom I know you take such a great interest. 

Of course I have as yet seen nobody, but I mean to make a visit or two 
in the course of the day. My first shall be to Narvaez,*! because I have always ad- 
mired him as a man of energy, independence and spirit, and because he is a 
fellow man. I hear he has lost hugely in the funds. I hope not. He was so generous 
and magnificent when he had wealth at his command that I should be sorry to 
see him poor. I had no idea at one time that I should ever be brought to sympathise 
in the misfortunes of Narvaez. 
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I trust this letter will do for the present. I will write again when I have 
seen the world and have more to say. Give my kind remembrances to Mr O'Shea; 
Willy and my venerable friend Papa Quique and believe me ever 


Very truly yours 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


16 


Madrid 14 March 1846 
My dear Mrs OShea 

As I have now been a week in Madrid I suppose you will expect from me 
all the news of the place and the gossip of the Salons; but I am not in the gossipping 
vein and nothing but the constant dread I have of you ever since the memorable 
scolding, induces me to take pen in hand and scribble mortally against the grain. 

I told you in my last that I was on the point of making visits and that the 
first should be to Narvaez, because he was out of the cabinet. I kept my resolu- 
tion, but did not find him at home. He has since visited me and I had a long con- 
versation with him or rather he held forth for a long time, letting off steam like 
a loco motive engine which has just been detached from the train. In fact he is 
the loco motive engine of this government, and it is the very furnace heat of his 
fiery nature which carries on the whole incongruous machinery at the risk of an 
occasional explosion. Much as they fear him they cannot do without him; and I 
have no doubt he will soon be steaming away again at the head of the govern- 
ment. As to getting on with Miraflores 22 for a leader, they might as well attempt 
to stem the Mississippi with a low pressure engine. Great preparations are making 
in Narvaez hotel for the reception of his wife; and many good natured conjec- 
tures are made as to what kind of a life they will lead there. A lady observed to 
me the other day, she did not think Narvaez and his wife would ever agree 
together, he was so passionate. "Why Madame" I replied "he seems to agree 
wonderfully well with all his neighbors wives, I do not see why he should not 
with his own." The lady had not another word to say on the subject. 

I have dined with the Bressons and have played cards there two or three 
times; but as you were not present to tempt me I came away early without losing 
any money. They have their nightly reunions as usual, but the Albuquerques go 
very seldom, the distance being so great and they keeping no carriage. . 

A day or two since I dined with your friends the de Weismullers. It was a 
very pleasant dinner chiefly of persons with whom I am sociable. Perhaps what 
rendered the dinner particularly pleasant to me was my being seated beside Ma- 
dame de Weismuller who was very amiable, as you know she always is. 

To day I am to have a special audience from the Queen,?? and the Queen 
Mother, to pay my respects to them after my long absence. I asked for it, as there 
appeared to be no besa manos nor other public occasion at hand. 

Your silver coffee pot has been delivered into the hands of Don Juan. As 
you gave me no key with the case in which it was contained the Custom House 
worthies forced the lock in defiance of the remonstrances of Lorenzo; not taking 
my word for the nature of the contents. 

I have promised La Saussaye 24 to go with him to your new house or rather 
the old house which is refitting under his direction. When I have seen it I will write 
you an account of it. Madrid is being rapidly pulled to pieces and rebuilt; it is a 
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pity they would not renovate and rebuild some of the old families which are going 
sadly to decay, and add a little to the height of some of the grandees as they do 
to their houses. 


Give my kind remembrances to the three Mr. O’Sheas and believe me ever 
Very faithfully yours 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


17 


Madrid March 28, 1846 
My dear Mrs O'Shea 

After looking in vain week after week for a letter from you I made up my 
mind that you had: lost all thought of me as soon as I was out of sight; I abused 
you to all my friends as one of the most forgetful and neglectful of your sex; 
I determined fifty times a day to think no more about you; I vowed never to write 
to you again — never — never — never! When, in the midst of my ravings а 
letter was brought me superscribed with your own well known scrawl, at the very 
sight of which my heart melted within me and I felt you had just as much sway 
over me as ever. I beg, however, that you will not put me to such another trial, for 
if you do I will take to admiring Madame Weism—r with a vehemence that knows 
no bounds. 

Here we are once more under the potent sway of Don Ramon. He is playing 
the part of St. Patrick who drove all noxious vermin out of Ireland; for one of his 
first measures has been to drive Buschenthal?5 out of the country. I am told all 
the other scamps of his kidney are DE their pacquets and preparing to clear 
out. If Don Ramon pursues this course he will indeed be a benefactor to Spain, 
but he will have to use a large broom if he would sweep the country clean. 

I have not been to the Embassy for a week past; it is so far off, and I have 
no inclination to play cards now you are not at hand to set me on. We are to have 
a grand diplomatic dinner there however on Tuesday next, at which all the new 
cabinet ministers will be present, as well as the new Portuguese minister, whose 
name I forget.?* I have not made his acquaintance yet; but he is well spoken of 
as being very gentlemanlike and agreeable; fond of society and disposed to keep 
a hospitable house; having a "Fade fortune to bear him out. He will reside in 
your part of Madrid, and will be quite an addition to your society. 

I have not yet been in your new house, but merely in the court yard. It 
was in complete confusion and had a ruinous look; de la Saussaye would not let 
me go inside until the alterations and repairs were in a sufficient state of progress. 
He gave me an idea of Beds upon which the reformations are to be made, and 
I am inclined to think it will turn out a very respectable looking and a very com- 
modious habitation. I will tell you muore ок it when I have seen it in its im- 
proved condition. 

You tell me the Montufa 2” was to arrive in a few days; following close on 
the heels of her diplomatic and poetic swain. Do you know that they have a story 
here that she surprised him lately ' paying his devoirs to a young rival, and gave 
him such a handling that he fancied he had a chime of bells in each ear? 

I am glad you have had such a pleasant visit from Mrs Ellis, and that you 
found her so charming. I thought she would suit you; she is so frank and cordial 
and lady like. As to what you say about her blushing when you talked of Lord 
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Howden,” that is all a fancy of your own, if not a wicked invention — at any rate 
it does not make me as unhappy as you apprehend — though I cant say I am sorry 
to hear that Lord Howden has gone to England. 

I went with Madame Albuquerque a few evenings since to Madrazos ?? 
to see your picture. We remained a long time before it, xu you, until I 
thought I saw a blush kindling up on its cheek, but I rather think it was all a fancy, 
like yours about Mrs Ellis. В 

Had you been there, however, instead of your picture I think your ears 
would have tingled though to be sure, in such case, I would not have ventured 
to speak my mind so freely. Madame Albuquerque thinks, with me, that Madrazo 
has made an excellent picture and an admirable likeness. 

I see by your letter that Mr O’Shea is “very busy going backwards and 
forwards to the Rue S. George.” Poor dear man! What between his banks in Spain, 
he will be like the old woman who hid her money in a dozen holes and corners, 
so that, after her death, her ghost had so many places to haunt that it was the 
worst troubled spirit in the country. 

Fare well, give my kind remembrances to your husband, to Willy and to my 
worthy and venerable friend Papa Quique and believe me ever your devoted friend 


and attentive correspondent 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


18 


Madrid April 5^ 1846 
Fairest & best of women! 

I have received your delightful little double letter scrawled in blue ink and 
am now. in the best of humors with you. I perceive it is better for us both to be 
now and then a little remiss in correspondence as it leads to a little pouting, and 
then a little scolding, and then we make up and are better friends than ever. As 
Madame Albuquerque has eloped from her husband and myself and will arrive 
almost as soon as this letter I shall refer you to her for all the news and gossip 
of this muy heroica city. 

I am glad Willy was at Mrs Corbin’s sotree dansante. I have no doubt it was 
very pretty and very pleasant. They have a beautiful apartment; entertain in 
good shape and I understand it was quite a young party, like that at my nieces; 
where Willy would meet with a number of pretty American “children”. I hope you 
will become acquainted with Mrs Corbin. I think you will like one another. She is 
one of the most pleasing and ladylike of my country women in Paris. · 

I was amused with your account of the visit of Madame Grabation and of . 
your return visit in which I suppose you were dismayed by the halbardiers and the 
files of domestics by which you had to pass.?? You should have gone in state with 
Quique in his allameda dress as a page and Willy in his highland costume as a 
body guard, and then you might have carried a bold front in presence of the prin- 
cess. I hope you hinted to her about Lord Howdens flirtations with a certain diplo- 
matic lady who shall be nameless. I am pretty sure you did, for now and then you 
have a most lady like propensity to be mischievous. 

Tell Madame Albuquerque the house yesterday was quite triste without 
her. Poor Don Jose shook his head and sighed heavily. We dined téte a téte and 
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he abused the dinner though I thought it a very good one. He missed the exquisite 
seasoning of his ladys society. In the evening I went in despair to the Embassy, 
where I tound quite a reunion. All the Carifiis — all the de Weismullers (Madame 
looked charmingly) all the Dalborgos; all the de la Saussayes, all the Ossunas 81 
all the St Iagos ёс ёс &c ёс I staid there until past twelve oclock and only lost 
one dollar and was so pleased with my good luck that I promised the Ambassador 
to dine with him today. 

Tell Madame Albuquerque further more, that I trust the house affairs will 
go on admirably as I have constituted Lilly and Aveta house keeper alternately 
and they are to try who can keep the most orderly house. 

I forgot to tell you that the new Portuguese Minister was at the Embassy 
last night. The Count de Bresson invited him to join the ecarte table telling him 
that ecarté was the standing order of the day here. He did not take the hint; but 
stood about the corners of the room gravely talking with different gentlemen — 
and soon disappeared. He is somewhat stiff, solid and serious and might figure in 
the old story of the Convidado de Piedra, but it is probable he will become more 
flexible and genial as he becomes better кы The Spaniards are already 
сае forth in the newspapers all the fetes and entertainments Һе intends 
to give; all which they are disposed to accept with their accustomed hospitality. 

Tomorrow I take a sociable family dinner with Var ane at which I expect 
to enjoy myself; as it is the kind of dinner I like and I like the people of the house. 
I shall feel at home there. I.have got quite in the habit of going every day about 
midday to Don Juan’s office to gossip and to pick up the news of the day. You 
have no idea how cosily Mr O'Sheas part of the office is fitted up. Such capital 
cushioned chairs, such lujo! Не’ make money ten times as easily there as formerly. 

Farewell my dear Mrs O'Shea. Remember me kindly to Mr OShea & Willy 
and give my dutiful reverence to Papa Quique who, by his ghostly councils, will, 
I trust, accomplish the conversion of yourself and Madame Albuquerque. 


Yours ever very truly 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Mrs Henry O'Shea 


19 
Madrid, April 18% 1846 
My dear Mrs O'Shea, 
I have barely time to scrawl you a line in reply to your kind letter by the 
last courier. I have had to write long despatches to government lately and as I 


have no secretary at hand to copy my despatches I have to do it myself, which 
makes double trouble. However, upon the whole, I would rather be my own secre- 


I am glad that you have seen something more of my niece before her de- 
parture; and that she has seen something of Madame Albuquerque. She is a kind 
of link of amity between us; for I am disposed to love all whom she loves and who 
love her and I'll asure you you have quite won her heart. She continually speaks 
of you as "your sweet friend Mrs O'Shea". Her heart is well worth winning. A kindex 
and warmer and purer does not beat. I have been grieviously disappointed in re- 
ceiving no letter from her this week. I suppose she was too much occupied by 
preparations for her departure; but the approach of that departure made me the 
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more anxious to hear from her. She and her dear little ones are now on the wide 
ocean and God knows when I shall ever see them again. It is a sad, sad weight 
on my heart. 

We are here in the midst of agitation and rumors, every body prophesying 
changes and troubles. Those who sent of Narvaez in a moment of absurd panic 
are now ashamed of their cowardly and ungenerous act and attempt to shift the 
blame from one to the other. No body did it; every body was against it; yet it was 
done, and now they begin to talk of getting him back again! 

According to Madame Albuquerques letters to her husband we may expect 
her in Madrid again in little more than a week. I shall be most happy to see her for 
I miss her sadly. When she and you are absent from Madrid I am perfectly at a 
loss. I go occasionally to Don Juans and have dined there the two last Sundays and 
been very much pleased. Don Juan is an excellent fine tempered fellow and I like 
his little wife; but in general every body talks Spanish there and though I under- 
stand it very well, I find it rather a toil to converse in it; and I hate conversation 
when it costs me an effort. 

I have given your message to De la Saussaye who was much gratified by it. 
He will not let me visit the house yet, lest I should receive an unfavorable impres- 
sion from seeing it while filled with rubbish. The more I see and know of De la 
Saussaye the more I value him. He is a perfect jewel among the false and glittering 
trash one meets with in Madrid. | 

Tell your husband that when he is done with making large fortunes for 
himself he ought to make a small fortune for poor La Saussaye. He merits it at 
his hands. 

I hope you may be able to read this letter; you complain of not being able to 
decypher some of my last ones. The fact is I have so many to write and have to 
scribble them off so fast that I have not time to make them very legible. 

However, the longer you have to keep spelling over them the longer your 
thoughts will be occupied by me, and there is some consideration. 

Give my kind regards to Mr O'Shea and the two juveniles and believe me 


Very truly yours 
WASHINGTON ÍnviNG 


ever 














Casa de Ayuntamiento (see Letter 5). 
From Juan Fernández Castilla, 
Plano topográfico de Madrid (1847) 


Do 


FI 
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NOTES 


1 Archer Milton Huntington (1870-1955). This packet of 28 letters was found in Mr. Hunting- 
ton's safe. It is to be presumed that he acquired them together with Irving's Madrid diary of 
1828-29 (edited by the present author and published by The Hispanic Society of America, 
1926) through Irving’s publisher, George Haven Putnam. Putnam hid used Mr. Huntington's 
unexcelled collection of indices of prohibited books as source material for The Censorship of 
the Church of Rome (2 vols., New York and London 1906-07). 

Many of these letters are on stationery embossed “WI” with their own envelopes and red 
wax seals; none is on official stationery as are those of James Russell Lowell in the Library of 
The Hispanic Society of America. 


3 Life & Letters Ш 66. 
The following abbreviations are employed throughout: 


Life & Letters Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving (New York 1862-64) 

Life S. T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving (New 
York 1935) 

Letters Washington Irving; Letters from Sunnyside and Spain, 
ed. Stanley T. Williams Noe Haven. 1928) n 

Bowers Claude G, Bowers, The Spanish Adventures of Washington 
Irving (Boston 1940) 

Attaché [Frances Erstine (Inglis) Calderón de la Barca] The At- 


taché in Madrid; or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella И 
(New York 1856) 


Attaché trans. —— Madrid hace cincuenta años . . . por don Ramiro 
[pseud. of Jorge de Frezals] (Madrid 1904) 
Prescott The Correspondence of William Hickling Prescott, 1833- 


1847, ed. Roger Wolcott (Boston & New York 1925) 
Prescott unpub. letters Prescott; Unpublished Letters to Gayangos, ed. C. L, Pen- 
ney (New York 1927) 
Ticknor George Ticknor: Letters to Pascual de Gayangos, ed. C. L. 
Penney (New York 1927) 


3 Henry O'Shea belonged to the Madrid banking firm of H. O'Shea and Co., which was used 
by Gayangos for Prescott’s funds (Prescott 375) and made successful investments for Irving. 
The firm's Paris office was at Rue 8. George. See letters 17 and 25; also note 6. 


4 This invitation is in line with Irving's custom of entertaining small groups at dinner, as within 
his means and inclination. In fact, Bowers (p. 148) says that he had only twenty-four crystal 
glasses and the same number of fingerbowls. 


5 “Kickey, Kiki, Papa ue, Henrique” were pet names given to the boy Henry 
бо (ast io . a on adult bec went fora ths di б service and became 
corresponding member of the Royal Academy of History and president of the Society of Science, 
Art, and Literature at Biarritz. He was the author of poetry, drama, archaeological works, and 
guide books. In A Guide to Spain (London 1865, ix) he mentioned “the many letters which it has 

n our good fortune to receive from our very dear and much-lamented friend, Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving.” 


9 This “Don Juan” appears to be the i O'Shea who founded the O'Shea banking house 
and the man whom WI had met while li with Obadiah Rich during his first visit to Spain. 
See Bowers, 28, and Diary 1828-29 under ER of June 12, 1828. Writers have confused Don 
Juan’s Spanish wife with Sabina O'Shea, the Mrs, Henry O'Shea of these letters. 


7 Willy" O'Shea was to marry Cristina Osorio de Moscoso y Carvajal, duchess of San Lúcar la 
Mayor, whose brother José in 1847 married the sister of the King Consort. See Attaché trans. 
62, 426—427. 
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8 When WI arrived at Madrid in 1842, he moved into the apartment of his precedessor Aaron — 
Vail, whose official address was Plazuela de la Villa, no. 112. Near the Royal Palace, the City 
Hall, and the Plaza Mayor, this house of the Duke of San Lorenzo, Calle Mayor, was in the 
old section of the city, where Lope de Vega had been born and Pedro Calderén de la Barca had 
died. Since no one in the diplomatic s at Madrid engaged a whole house, the able Brazil- | 
lan minister, José Francisco de Paula Cavalcanti de Albuquerque, lived in another wing of 
this "great mansion," as he still did in 1844. Being slightly Irving's senior in residence, he gave 
a diplomatic dinner to introduce the American. Because of noise, Irving and his secre Mr. 
Hamilton (see note 45) moved in 1844 to the Palace of the M. of Mos, Calle de las 
Infantas. To judge from the present letter, the Henry O'Shea family may have moved into 
Irving's vacated apartment at the Plazuela de la Villa in the same way the Albuquerques were 
to take over his apartment in the Palace of the Marquis of Mos in 1845. 

Madame Albuquerque was from New York, the daughter of Daniel Oakey, an importer, and 
his wife Sarah C. Forbes. Madame Albuquerque was a thin fragile woman who seemed like 
a member of Irving’s own family — so much so that she called him “Uncle Washington” (Life 
4 Letters Ш 99, 112). 

When the Queen Mother returned in March of 1844, the diplomatic corps went to Aranjuez 
to meet her. Irving, the de Bressons, the Albuquerques and their children, the Prince and 
Princess de Carini, Count Marnix, Comendador d'Alborgo di Primo, and the Mexican minister 
were all quartered in one house. They dined together and used Madame Albuquerque's salon 
as а "general resort" (Life & Letters Ш 64-65). 


9 The French ambassador was Comte Charles de Bresson (1798-1847). Since he represented 
a monarch, he outranked Irving. On his way to Spain and again in 1844, Irving paid visits to 
the King, Louis Philippe (See Life II 122), References in these letters to the Ambassador are 
to de Bresson, who was to arrange the French-Spanish marriage of the Queen's sister. (See 
notes 44 and 52; also Bowers, 143). 


10 Prince de Carini represented the Sicilies. He was a Neapolitan, extremely plain but accom- 

lished and courteous. His Princess was derided as being “positively fond of her husband.” 
Bho had fine eyes. Irving liked her animation, those eyes, and looked forward to having her 
as a dinner companion. See Life II 166, 170, 174. 


11 The Weismullers were relatives of the Rothschilds and represented them at Madrid. The 
young wife was a beautiful English girl. During street troubles, they begged asylum of Irvin 
and when he left Madrid he traveled in the Weismuller carriage (Bowers 186, and Life 
Letters III 112). Irving’s sense of social decorum was injured by the clashes between Mme. Wels- 
muller and Mrs, O’Shea, 


13 Comendador Olinto Dal-Borgo di Primo, baron del Asilo (born ca. 1774) was the Danish 
é d'affaires who resided many years at Madrid. “His passion seems to be to please and 
to oblige." (See Letters 66.) 


18 See Н. С. O'Shea хх, for an account of this “legal gambling." 


14 Henry Lytton Bulwer was appointed minister to the Queen on November 14, 1843. He is 
better known as Sir Henry Bulwer. Madame Calderón de la Barca, the Scottish wife of the 
diplomat, described bis arrival to Prescott, “Bulwer has arrived with a train of men and 
women and birds and monkeys, filling it is said 14 carriages. He is deeply marked with the 
small- and his face is half a жы, long, not content with which, he wears his hair like a 
tuft ob feathers, which makes it longer. . . . The Queen of whom he has had an audience, de- 
clares he is the ugliest man she has ever set eyes upon" (Prescott 432). In 1848, he was re- 
quired to leave Spain within 48 hours because of official follies. Yet when he served as am- 
bassador at Washington he was extremely popular. 


15 Jasper H, Livingston succeeded Alexander Hamilton (see note 45) as WI's secretary in 
Madrid. He was the son of Irving's friend Brockholst Livingston, fudge of the Supreme Court, 
and was rated a good S scholar (Life II 382, n. 59). 

According to fe С. O'Shea, cxxxi, the rate of speed of Ње malle-poste was six to eight miles 
an hour. 


16 Another account of this event of June 10 is to be found in the staid official paper Gaceta de 
Madrid (June 12, 1845, p. 3-4), taken from El Heraldo. The patronesses were the Countess 
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of Montijo, mother of the Empress-to-be Eugénie, the fair Leocadia de Zamora, and others, 
who presented beautiful ornaments for the bulls’ heads (mofias). Don Francisco, the Queen’s 
uncle, and his august family occupied the principal box. The first of the six young bulls (novillos), 
from a ere farm at Colmenar Viejo, was Mosquito, aged sixteen months. The contestants 
represented twelve different nations. . 


"i Antoine Joseph Jobert de Lamballe (1799-1867) was a reputable French surgeon and pro- 
essor, 


18 Lorenzo was the servant who пошо WI to Paris and London; he went into service 
with the Albuquerques when Irving | 


19 Sarah Sanders (Paris) Storrow (1815-85) the niece on whom WI “doted.” 


20 Livingston’s apartment seemingly was also in the house of the Marquis of Mos, where 
Irving’s successor was to live. 


21 Ramón María Narváez (1800-68) was the руш head of the moderate party, who 
suffered the ups and downs of political life. WI referred to him as "Don Ramón." 


22 Manuel Pando Fernández de Pinedó Alava y Dávila, 2nd marqués de Miraflores (1792-1872), 
had been ambassador at London and Paris. 


23 The young queen was Isabella 11, daughter of Ferdinand УП and his fourth consort María 
Cristina, sister of the King of Naples. 


24 Ricardo Federico de la Saussaye had been appointed brigadier general in 1841. Stanley 
Williams says that he had been governor of Segovia (Life II 144). [уш g had known him at 
Madrid and had met him at Barcelona in 1842. 


25 Dr. Sérgio Corréa da Costa, author of Every Inch a King, courteously has supplied the infor- 
mation that José “Buschenthal” was of French origin. He became a naturalized Brazilian in 
1828, caused great financial losses in Rio de Janeiro, through stock manipulations, and left for 
London in 1832. He served as mentor to Salamanca. His wife Maria Benedicta de Castro 
Delfim Pereira reputedly was a daughter of Emperor Pedro of Brazil. After her husband’s 
death, she stayed on at Madrid, holding court in her large proscenium box at the opera, which 
was known as the “omnibus.” 


36 António Bernardo da Costa Cabral, first marquez de Thomar (1803-89) seems to be the 
man WI referred to, though Bowers (p. 241) considered that the minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary from Portugal was Guillermo di Lima. 


27 The identity of Montufa has not been established. 


28 Sir John Hobart Caradoc, 2nd lord Howden (1799-1873) "le beau Caradoc” was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid in 1850. 


29 Of the well-known 19th century artists named Madrazo, this was Federico de Madrazo y 
Kuntz (1815-04) whose father, returning from Rome, had journeyed into Spain with George 
Ticknor. Portraits of “las sefioras y sefioritas de Toreno y O Shea" were recorded in 1883-84, 
and of “los nifios O'Shea" in a 1913 showing. Otherwise no printed notice has been found of a 
Madrazo connection, and the whereabouts of these portraits 1s unknown. He also painted the 
Baron del Asilo. 


39 The identity of Mme. Grabation has not been established. A description of the customary 
files of domestics is given by Antonio Marichalar in The Perils and Fortunes of the Duke 
Osuna, tr. from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis (Philadelphia & London [1932]) 158-159. 


21 The “Ossunas” were those’ connected with the tall, elegant, and fantasticall progi 
twelfth and last duke: Mariano Francisco de Borja Justo Téllez-Girón y Beaufort (1 1814-82). 
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ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 


Асоплв. 174 East 110th Street. Miss Marie Ferrigno 
BrooxuwcpALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
Снпопем'з Room. 2710 Broadway. 

. CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers . 
CENTRAL Сипрвем'з Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street..¢Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CimcuLATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen М. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 33 East Broadway. Miss Marlon E. Lang a 
CoLvwmia. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Miss Clara Rees 
Соілгмвов. 742 Tenth Avenue. Miss Eliza Perry 
CouNrEE CULLEN HEGIONAL. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
DoNNELL ЇлввАвү Center. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
Eprppany. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
FIFTY-EICHTH STREET, 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
Fort WASHINGTON RecionaL. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
GxoncE Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert | 

* Намилтом Fóm Parr, 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Нлмптом Grance. 503 West 145th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Pitman 
Harrem Linany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
HupsoN Panx. 10 Seventh Avenue South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 2 А 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees nM 
JACKSON SQUARE REGIONAL. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon <“ 
ТаввАвү ron THE Вілчо. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock 
Macoms’s Bumcr. 2650 Seventh Avenue. Miss Anne Judge 
Монтемвенс. 209 West 23rd Street. Miss Alice McQuai 
MuwicreAL REFERENCE Liprany. 2230 Municipal Building. Eugene Bockman 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. | 
Music Lrsnany. 127 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 

* NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Srnzer. 203 West 115th Street. .. 
195тн Srreer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Virginia Swift 
Orrenporrer, -135 Second Avenue. | - 

Pricrumg CoLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Romana Javitz 
Riversioz. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds tots 
Sr. Асмез REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb * 


* Closed. temporarily. T 








